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LONDON: 
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WYMAN  &  SONS,  8 1,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  W.C. 
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ABOUT,  M.  Edmond,  remarks  by,  on  the  life 
of  M.  Buloz,  36 

Accident  :  at  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Yates’,  222  ; 
in  a  paper  mill,  1 7 

Accident,  fatal :  at  the  City  Press  Office,  261 ; 

machine-room,  150  ;  to  M.  Jules  Rene,  259 
Actions  at  law  : — 

Abrahams  v.  Barnard,  —  important  advertise¬ 
ment  case,  19 

Ager  v.  Williams, — contract  between  author 
and  publisher,  176 

Appleton  v.  Chapel, — Town  Paper-mills  Co., 
262 

Billing  v.  Wieland, — verbal  orders,  hi 
Birkett  v.  Dow, — a  poor  defence,  262 
Bradlaugh,  Kirkby  v., — alleged  libel,  41 
Butler  v.  Newton, — what  constitutes  an  order, 
19 

Clouston  v.  Commercial  Printing  Co., — wrong¬ 
ful  dismissal,  41,  156 

Collingridge  v.  Wright, — advertisement  con¬ 
tract,  263 

Cutts  v.  Webber, — ordering  work,  134 
Dickens  &  Evans  v.  Royal  Aquarium  Co., — 
breach  of  contract,  177 

Dickes  v.  Newspaper  Publishing  Co., — cheap 
work,  262 

Eddy  v.  Glasgow  Newspaper  Co., — a  fort¬ 
night’s  notice,  262 

Fairbrother  and  others  v.  Philp, — liability  of 
executors,  41 

Graphic  Co.  v.  Keating, — advertisements  on 
order,  176 

Heather  v.  Pardon, — printing  machinery  a 
nuisance,  262 

Henderson  v.  Maxwell, — copyright,  88 
Ivison  v.  Cropper, — arbitration,  134 
Keelo  v.  Ascher, — absurd  claim,  64 
Ledger  v.  Ray, — copyright,  1 1 1 
Lees  v.  Marr  Typefounding  Co., — damage  to 
premises,  1 78 

Leyman  v.  Latimer, — amenities  of  journalism, 

155 

Macdougall  v.  Copestake,  —  the  Hour  lia¬ 
bilities,  178 

Maclure  v.  Layland,— terms  cash,  134 
Maclure  v.  Star  Plate-polishing  Powder  Co., 
— disputed  account,  244 
Matthews  v.  Carruthers, — fitting  up  a  machine, 

112 

Millingtons.  Kelly,  — libel,  135 

Mozley  v.  Nutting, — what  is  an  order?  155 

Murdochs.  Laird, — “Tally  System,”  197 

Pirrie  s.  Speaight, — notice,  64 

Reg.  s.  Holbrook, — whois  responsible?  155, 263 

Richman  s.  Hutton, — what  is  a  nuisance  ?  133 

Ross  s.  Warne, — payment  for  holidays,  64 

Shaw  s.  Nun, — not  submitting  a  proof,  19 


Actions  at  law  ( continued )  : — 

Sims  s.  Edwards, — a  canvasser’s  claim,  176 
Smith  s.  Jeffrey,— a  disputed  claim,  156 
Soliague  s.  MacDougal,- — a  commission,  113 
Spindler  s.  Hounslow  Independent  Co., — wrong 
imprint,  155 

Spottiswoode  s.  Godbold, — obstruction  of  light, 
244 

Stevens  s.  Smith, — copyright,  65 
Strahan  v.  King,— the  Nineteenth  Century,  64  ; 
copyright,  176 

Turner  v.  Tepper,— value  of  Turner’s  en¬ 
gravings,  134 

Unwin  v.  London  and  Westminster  Supply 
Association, — breach  of  contract,  134 
Unwin  v.  Reckitts,— implied  guarantee,  262 
Weldon  v.  Dicks, — copyright,  176 
Whitehaven  Guardian,  in  re, — joint-stock  com¬ 
panies’  advertising,  156 

Wilkinson  v.  Potter, — claim  for  article  set  up 
but  not  used,  1 78 

Wilson  v.  Prestlee, — liability  of  news-agents, 
244 

Actors  and  dramatists,  handwriting  of,  247 
Advertisement :  canvasser,  neglect  of  duty  by, 
176;  canvasser’s  commission,  1 13 ;  contract, 
disputed,  263  ;  important  case,  19;  order  for 
“until  countermanded,”  176 
Advertisements  :  betting,  prosecutions  for,  221  ; 
bogus,  and  newspapers,  222  ;  liability  of  news¬ 
agents,  244;  shares  in  companies,  liability  as 
to,  156 

Advertisers,  a  hint  to,  15 1 
Advertising,  39  ;  on  hoardings,  239,  259 
Album :  Derriey’s,  price  of,  242 ;  Photo-en¬ 
graving  Co’s.,  35  ;  postage-stamp,  245 
Alissoff,  M.,  new  method  of  music-printing,  243 
Allen,  Alderman,  death  of,  1 35  ;  will  of,  225 
Almanacks,  Austrian,  35 
Almshouses,  Printers’,  election  for,  2 1 6 
Alviella,  Le  Comte  D’,  letters  on  India  by,  1 73 
Amateur  typography,  84 

America,  printing  in,  13,  35,  58,  86,  128,  194, 
217,  241,  259 

Andrews,  Mr.,  proprietor  of  South  Atistralian 
Register,  death  of,  129 

Anniversary  of  printing,  400th,  provisional  com¬ 
mittee  of,  13,  249  ;  see  also  “  Caxton  Celebra¬ 
tion  ” 

Apparatus,  auxiliary,  at  the  “Caxton Exhibition,” 

147 

Applegath  &  Cowper,  machines  by,  3 
Apprentice:  cancelling  indentures  of,  112;  good, 
258  ;  question,  the,  in  Italy,  38, — in  Germany, 
243, — in  Switzerland,  260;  system,  abuse  of,  219 
Apprentices  :  discussion  as  to  limit  of,  III;  idle, 
caution  to,  20  ;  proposal,  as  to,  34  ;  technical 
education  for,  35,  129,  194,  242,  260 


Arbitration,  1 34  ;  dispute  of  compositors  settled 
by,  172 

Arnold,  Mr.  M.,  on  English  spelling  and  printers, 
200 

Art  album  of  Photo-engraving  Co.,  35 
Art,  Z’,  illustrations  in,  218 ;  office  in  London 
for,  36 

Arte,  Z’,  della  Stampa,  Florence,  60,  107 
Art-union  :  of  London,  aspects  of  the,  33  ; 
Printers’  National,  238 

Article  set  up,  but  not  used,  payment  for,  178 
Artisans’  Institute,  discussion  as  to  non-society 
men  and  apprentices,  1 1 1 
Aubeldruck,  the,  secret  of,  15 
Australia,  printing  in,  58,  129 
Austria,  printing  in,  14,  35,  58,  86,  106,  128,  194, 
218,  242,  259 

Authors  :  American,  199 ;  and  readers,  18 

Authorship,  successful,  87 

Avery,  J.,  printer,  Aberdeen,  death  of,  135 

BAGEHOT,  W.,  editor  of  the  Economist, 
death  of,  89 

Bagster,  Mrs.,  widow  of  Mr.  S.  Bagster,  death 
of,  201 

Baker,  Mr.,  factory  inspector,  resignation  of,  132 
Bank  :  of  England,  notes,  152  ;  note  forgery,  244, 
262 ;  printing,  147 

Banquet  by  the  Stationers’  Company  to  the 
Caxton  Celebration  Committee,  257 
Barry,  Rev.  Canon,  sermon  by,  on  the  Caxton 
memorial,  138 

Bartlett,  Mr.,  inventor  of  the  lithotype,  103 
Basle,  co-operative  experiment  at,  108,  196 
Battlefield,  photography  on  the,  133 
Bearers,  packing  on,  46,  47 
Beck,  Dr.  A.,  Imperial  Austrian  Printing  Office, 
honour  conferred  on,  194 
Beehive,  the,  incorporated  with  the  Industrial 
Review,  17 

Beeton,  S.  O.,  publisher,  death  of,  135 
Belgium,  printing,  in,  36,  59,  86,  106,  194,  218 
Bellows,  J.,  dictionary  by,  67 
Bemrose,  Mr.  H.  H.,  Mayor  of  Derby,  pre¬ 
sentation  to,  261 

Benefit  societies,  responsibility  of  officers  of,  221 
Benefit  Society  of  Compositors  and  Pressmen,  39 
Benziger,  N.,  title  conferred  on,  259 
Besley,  Alderman,  death  of,  20 ;  will  of,  42 
Betting  advertisements,  prosecutions  for,  221 
Bewick,  woodcuts  by,  sales  of,  153,  200 
Bible :  the  Caxton  memorial,  148  ;  C  overdale’s, 
164;  Dr.  Ginsburg  on,  88;  the  “Mazarine,” 
239 ;  the  latest  novelty  of  the,  261  ;  the 
“  Vinegar,”  date  of  the,  190;  Russian  transla¬ 
tion  of,  87 

Bibles  :  English,  supply  of,  109 ;  in  the  Caxton 
Exhibition,  164, 189  ;  “Oxford  Reference,”  148 
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“  Biblia  Pauperum,”  copy  of,  for  the  Nuremberg 
Museum,  195  ;  a  new,  217,  239,  257 
Bibliography  of  Printing,  10,  28,  31,  77,  97,  123, 
149,  170,  212,  232,  233 
Bill-posters,  bad  news  for,  173 
Biography  of  Caxton  :  by  W.  Blades,  159  ;  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  140 

Birdwood,  Dr.  G.,  on  native  Indian  Press,  88 
Birkbeck  Building  Society,  report  of,  198 
Biter  bitten,  260 

Blades,  W.,  “  Guide  to  the  Caxton  Exhibition,” 
by,  168  ;  “  Life  and  Typography  of  William 
Caxton,”  by,  159  ;  services  of,  to  the  Caxton 
celebration,  137 

Blades,  Messrs.,  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  ticket 
by,  261 

Blanket,  the  machine,  32 

Blanketing,  woollen  and  India-rubber,  168 

Blind,  books  for  the,  150;  printing  for  the,  87, 

131 

Block-book,  fac-simile  of  a,  216 
Block-books  at  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  166 
Blue  Books  of  1876,  243 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  imports  of  papers,  216 
Bodoni,  J.  B.,  biographical  notice  of,  212 
Boiler-covers,  stopping  for,  87 
Boletin  Tipog>-afico,  the,  108 
Book-postage  in  France,  218 
Book-production,  English,  in  1876,  17,  37 
Book,  the  smallest,  in  the  world,  18 
Book-trade,  German,  history  of,  130 
Bookbinding,  ancient  specimens  of,  18;  Society 
of  Women  employed  in,  243 
Books,  export  of,  in  1877,  172  ;  old,  as  an  invest¬ 
ment,  132 

Booksellers’  Provident  Institution,  62 
Booksellers,  Russian,  and  the  War,  130 
Boxwood,  substitute  for,  242 
Boys:  management  of,  30;  newspaper  agents, 

IS 

Braddon,  Miss,  damages  for  accident  to,  263 

Brass-faced  rules,  a  novelty,  222 

Brazil,  printing  in,  21 S 

Braun,  Kashar,  renown  of,  261 

Brehmer’s  Wire-sewing  machine,  232 

Bremner’s  platen  machine,  240 

Brief,  a  new  weekly,  224,  239 

Bright,  Mr.,  on  the  modern  newspaper  press,  40 

Brockhaus,  Heir,  professor  of  Sanscrit,  death 

of,  15 

Brown,  A.,  editor,  Swansea,  death  of,  224 
Brown,  J.  C.  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  death  of,  89 
Brussels,  wages’  dispute  in,  36,  39,  86,  106 
Bullock,  Dr.,  correspondence  as  to  estimates,  91 
Buloz,  M.,  founder  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
M.  About  on,  6 

Butterworth,  Messrs.,  rag  and  paper  merchants, 
robbery  by  manager  of,  41,  64 

CALIGRAPHY  and  typography,  26,  48,  72, 
96,  X17 

Canada,  printing  in,  59,  129 
Cards :  Fletcher’s  floral  text,  245  ;  playing, 
39,  109  ;  selling  English  as  American,  263  ; 
Prang’s  Christmas,  193  ;  Sulman’s  Christmas, 
222 

Caricature,  a  sacred  art,  40 

Carr,  J.  O.,  printer,  Barnsley,  death  of,  42 

Carriers,  liability  of,  220 

Carter,  J.  D.,  wholesale  stationer,  will  of,  225 

Cash  terms,  1 34 

Cassell  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  dispute  settled  by  arbi¬ 
tration,  172 

Castaldi,  legend  of,  205 

Catalogue,  Caxton  Exhibition,  165 ;  colossal, 
108  ;  French  book,  39 

Caution  :  to  machine-boys,  197  ;  to  idle  appren¬ 
tices,  20 

Caxton  :  age  of,  when  he  began  to  learn  printing, 
140;  biography  of,  by  W.  Blades,  139;  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  140 

Caxton  Celebration,  13,  35,  33,  37,  80,  103,  no, 
125,  128,  137,  138,  256 ;  balance  sheet  of,  216  ; 
foreigners  associated  with,  139  ;  literature  of, 
no 


Caxton  Celebration  :  meeting  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey,  54  ;  resolutions 
at,  55,  56 ;  speeches  of  Dean  Stanley,  Earl 
Stanhope,  Lion.  E.  Pierrepont,  Lord  Hather- 
ley,  and  Sir  C.  Reed,  54-56 
Caxton  Celebration  :  meeting  at  the  Mansion- 
House,  80  ;  notes  on,  82,  83,  105  ;  speeches  of 
Sir  C.  Dilke,  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  Sir  C.  Reed, 
and  Mr.  Trollope,  80,  81 
Caxton  Celebration  :  meeting  at  Stationers’  Hall, 
final  report  of,  255 

Caxton  Celebration  :  opening  festival  at  South 
Kensington,  138;  origin  of  the,  175;  proposal 
made,  twenty-five  years  ago,  128;  remarks  on, 
53,  57,  137  ;  report  of  executive  committee, 
256;  service  at  St.  Paul’s,  138;  service  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  108,  126;  speech  (French) 
of  M.  Chaix,  141 

Caxton  Celebration  :  in  Canada,  129;  in  Sheffield, 
proposed,  109;  in  the  provinces,  1 5 1  ;  festival 
in  Edinburgh,  127 

Caxton  dinner  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  190 
Caxton  Exhibition :  the,  128,  142,  146,  148,  164, 
167,  188;  Bibles  in  the,  189;  catalogue  of, 
165  ;  close  of  the,  188  ;  description  of,  142  ; 
documents  in,  142;  early  lithographs,  &c.,  at, 
167;  Mr.  Gladstone  at,  139;  opening  of,  139; 
specimens  of  reproductive  processes  at,  166  ; 
stereotyping  at,  146 ;  typefounders’  specimens 
at,  167  ;  typefounding  at,  144 
Caxton:  French  authority  on,  1 1 5  ;  life  of,  35; 
documents  illustrating  life  of,  in  the  Exhibition, 
142 ;  medal,  propqsed,  148  ;  memorial  Bible, 
the,  148;  photographic  memorial  of,  127;  and 
printing,  lecture  on,  260  ;  who  was  he?  190 
Caxton,  William,  England’s  first  printer,  article 
on,  159 

Caxton  year,  the,  249 
“Caxton’s  Gift,”  a  poetical  memento,  15 1 
Caxton’s  “  Golden  Legend,”  70 
Caxton’s  press  at  Westminster,  21 1 
Centennial  Exhibition,  the  late,  English  exhibits 
at,  129 

Censorship,  press,  in  Japan,  15 
Chaix,  M. :  speech  (French)  of,  at  Caxton  Celebra¬ 
tion,  141 ;  training-school  for  apprentices  at 
office  of,  242 

Chalk,  white,  imitating  tints  of,  186 
“  Chambre  de  correcteurs  ”  in  the  Plantin  Mu¬ 
seum,  183 

Chamney,  R.  M.,  proprietor  of  Irish  Teachers' 
Journal,  death  of,  179 
Changes,  press,  see  “  Press  changes  ” 

Changes,  trade,  see  “Trade” 

Cheap  v.  Good  work,  262 

Chevreuse,  Duchess  of,  a  royal  printing-office 
claimed  by,  14 

Childs,  Mr.,  and  his  compositors,  Philadelphia, 
217 

Childs,  C.  (John  Childs  &  Son),  death  of,  20 
China,  early  invention  of  printing  in,  81 
Christian  Age,  transfer  of,  216 
Christiania,  notes  from,  107 
Christmas  cards,  Mr.  Sulman’s,  222 
Chromo-lithography :  American,  260 ;  general 
conditions,  24;  importance  of,  in  France,  242  ; 
practice  of,  186;  statistics  of,  60 
Circulation,  the  “largest,”  172 
Clarke,  C.  C.,  author,  death  of,  89 
Clay  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  purchase  of  business  by,  58 
Cleanliness  in  machine  work,  169 
Clouston  v.  Dowell  &  Wilkie, — wrongful  dismis¬ 
sal,  41,  156 

Clo wes’s  composing-machine,  145 
“Cock-robin”  printing-offices  in  Austria,  242 
Collector,  charge  of  forgery  against,  221 
Collette,  M.,  lithographic  artist,  death  of,  36 
Collingridge,  Mr.  W.  H.,  honour  conferred  on, 
150 

Colorado  beetle,  pamphlet  on  the,  198 
Colour,  running  up,  47 

Colour-printing,  4 ;  and  horticulture,  40 ;  im¬ 
provement  in,  195 ;  paper  for,  93 ;  photo¬ 
graphic,  243;  see  also  “Lithography,  Gram- 
|  mar  of” 


Colour-scale,  stenochromic  international,  19 1 
Colours  :  numerous,  printing  in  one  impression, 
4 ;  on  stone,  setting  off,  93  ;  order  of  in  chro¬ 
molithography,  25 
Comma,  value  of  a,  15 1 
Commission,  advertisement  canvasser’s,  113 
Companies,  new,  90,  113,  135,  158,  179 
Competition,  international,  107 
Composing-cases,  teak,  108 
Composing-machine,  another  at  Berlin,  193 
Composing-machines  :  at  the  Caxton  Exhibition, 
145  ;  Kastenbein’s,  106,  145 
Composition,  curvilinear,  37 
Compositors:  Chinese,  immigration  of,  13 1;  con¬ 
ference  of,  Birmingham,  10 1,  132  ;  female,  14, 
15;  training  institute  for,  107;  Limerick, 
strike  of,  131,  132,  177;  London  Society  of, 
quarterly  report,  1 93 

Compositors,  Paris  :  strike  of,  14,  86 ;  wages  of, 
36,  59 

Conference  :  of  compositors,  Birmingham,  101, 
132;  of  librarians,  61,  150,  215;  spelling 

reform,  106 

Coningsby,  Lord,  his  “Manor  of  Marden,” 
171 

Contemporaries,  our, — Louis  Haghe,  203 
Contemporary  Review,  the,  copyright  of,  176 
Contract  :  breach  of,  134 ;  between  author  and 
publisher,  176;  unfair  dealing,  177 
Controller  of  the  Stationery  Department :  the 
new,  153,  172;  Assistant,  198 
Co-operative  printing  :  failure  of,  15;  in  Ger¬ 
many,  106  ;  profits  of,  219 
Co-operative  Printing  Company :  Edinburgh,  di¬ 
vidend  of,  222 ;  Vienna,  profits  of,  194 
Co-operative  type-foundry,  Berlin,  195 
Copenhagen  :  notes  from,  129  ;  printing  in,  218, 
259 

Copper-plates,  coating  with  steel,  173 
“  Copy,”  newspaper,  adventures  of,  18 
Copyright :  continuance  of,  1 7 6  ;  English,  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  59 ;  infringement  of,  64  ;  of  a  newspaper 
title,  in;  registration  of,  88 
Corbet,  Mr.,  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  subscrip¬ 
tions  for,  245 
Correspondence  : — 

Aqua-tint  plates,  201 

Creasing  of  paper  at  the  litho-machine,  179 
Day,  W.,  on  stenochromy  and  chromolitho- 
graphy,  43 

Double-cylinder  lithographic  machine,  43 
Gold-printing  on  silk,  1 14 
“Grammar  of  Lithography,  ”  the,  201 
Ink,  red,  waterproof,  1 14 
Lithography,  ancient,  89  ;  literature  of,  158 
Music-printing,  an  abandoned  process,  65 
Orthography,  English,  reformation  of,  21 
Printing  in  gold  on  silk,  65 
Rainbow  printing,  202 
Sanserif,  orthography  of,  1 1 3 
Scheurmann’s  process  of  music-printing,  65 
Speed,  comparative,  of  litho-machines,  21 
Stenochromy  and  chromolithography,  43 
Thomson,  W.,  on  double-cylinder  lithographic 
machine,  43 
Ticket-writers’  ink,  136 

Correspondents,  answers  to,  22,  44,  66,  90,  114, 
136,  158,  180,  202,  226,  248,  264 
Correspondents  :  newspaper,  perils  of,  223  ;  war, 
109,  246 

Courtesy  versus  hypocrisy,  134 
Cousans,  E.  R.  {Lincoln  Gazette'),  death  of,  20 
Coverdale’s  Bible,  the  first  English  translation  of, 
164 

Cowper,  machine  by,  for  curving  stereo-plates,  3 
Cox,  W.  PI. ,  prosecution  of,  for  betting  advertise¬ 
ments,  221 

Cripps,  J.  W. ,  manufacturing  stationer,  death  of, 
135  ;  will  of,  201 
Cryptotype,  252 

Critic,  a,  out  of  his  element,  246 
Cruickshank,  G.,  age  of,  222 
Cuts  :  overlaying  form  with,  73  ;  without,  74 
Cylinder,  the,  how  to  prepare,  32  ;  bearers,  47 
Cylinders,  revolving,  arrangement  of  type  on,  3 
a  2 
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£)AIL  Y  CHRONICLE,  enlargement  of  the, 

Daily  Express,  the,  no;  proposed  winding  up 
of,  178 

Daily  News,  machines  for,  16 
Daily  papers,  early  French,  14 
Daily  Supplement,  a  novel  idea,  61 
Daily  Telegraph,  proprietorship  of,  39  ;  Turkish 
honour  to  correspondent  of,  16 
Damage,  alleged,  to  type-founding  premises,  1 78 ; 
wilful,  by  a  discharged  servant,  19;  by  machine- 
boys,  220 

Dawson,  W.,  printing-machine  maker,  death  of, 
20 

Deaf  and  dumb,  literature  for,  242 
Decker,  Herr  R.  L.,  death  of,  37 
De  Foe,  Misses,  pension  to,  13 1 
Delane,  Mr.,  resignation  of,  216 
Dellagana,  Messrs. ,  stereotyping  processes  by,  at 
the  Caxton  Celebration,  146 
Denmark,  printing  in,  14,  59,  106,  129,  218,  259 
Depression,  trade,  150 

Derriey,  Jacques  Charles,  album  of,  242  ;  death 
of,  59  ;  memoir  of,  75 
Designing,  prizes  for,  by  Mr.  Armitage,  16 
“  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,”  fac¬ 
simile  of,  159,  163 

Dictionary:  pocket,  story  of  a,  67;  polyglot,  130 
Dictionnaire,  typo-lithographique,  59 
Didot,  Ambroise  Firmin,  portrait  of  for  Athens, 
195 

Didot,  Firmin,  sale  of  books  and  engravings  of, 
83,  129 

Difficulties  connected  with  printing,  69 
Dilke,  Sir  C.,  at  Caxton  Celebration  meeting,  81 
Discount  in  bookselling,  10 
Dismissal,  wrongful,  41,  156,  220 
Dodd,  W.,  collection  of  early  wood-engravings 
by,  10 

Donkin  &  Bacon,  rotating  prism  arrangement 
machinery  by,  2 

Donlevy,  John,  chromoglyphotype  invented  by,  11 
Doyle’s  caricatures,  1 50 

Drayton,  G.,  stationer  and  printer,  death  of,  201 
Dunmow  Flitch,  the,  173 

Diirer,  Albert :  memoir  of,  29  ;  fac-simile  repro¬ 
ductions  of  studies  of,  240 

ECONOMY,  jobbing-room,  251 

Edinburgh,  Caxton  commemoration  in, 
127 

Editions,  revised,  a  novel  proposal,  86 
Editor,  an,  who  wouldn’t  be  ?  223 
Editors,  botanical,  trials  of,  223 
Elzevir,  family  of,  52 
Engelmann,  Godefroy,  biography  of,  53 
Engines,  the,  at  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  148 
Engravers,  Birmingham,  works  of,  1 7 
Engravings,  Turner’s,  value  of,  134 
Enschede,  Messrs.,  works  of,  78 
Enterprise,  journalistic,  13 
Envelope,  safety,  128 
Envelopes,  linen-faced,  objection  to,  199 
Era,  the,  39  ;  v.  Touchstone,  1 1 1 
Errors  :  curious,  245  ;  in  the  Times,  222 
“  Errors  of  Speech,”  revised  edition  of,  24 
Estimate,  printing,  57,  91 

Evans,  E.,  editor  of  Sunday  Times,  death  of,  65 
Evening  papers,  time  of  publication,  17 
Exhibition,  Caxton,  see  “Caxton  Exhibition” 
Exhibition  :  of  graphic  arts,  Nuremberg,  87,  219  ; 
of  paper-making  materials,  1 5  ;  typographical, 
Hungary,  260 

Exhibition,  Paris,  see  “Paris.” 

Explosion  at  a  paper-mill,  1 74 
Eyesight  and  print,  209 

FACTORY  Acts,  resignation  of  Mr.  Baker, 
132 

Faithorne,  W.,  engraver  in  1691,  98 
Felony,  a  master  printer  charged  with,  156 
Female  compositors,  14,  15;  in  France,  130;  in 
Switzerland,  243  ;  training  Institute  for,  107 
Female  lithographers,  150 
Fick,  Herr,  printer,  Geneva,  death  of,  1 3 1 


Figaro,  the;  how  it  was  bought,  260 

Figgins,  Messrs.,  supper  of  employes  of,  39 ; 

Messrs.  V.  and  J.,  memoir  of,  100 
Fight  for  life,  the,  1 7 

Fire  :  at  a  paper-mill,  Glasgow,  13 1  ;  at  Messrs. 
Gallon’s  paper-mill,  174;  at  Prang  &  Co’s., 
Boston,  241  ;  at  a  printing-office,  Leeds,  13 1 
Fireman,  the,  new  monthly,  132 
Fires,  various,  131,  174,  198,  217,  241,  245 
Firth,  J.  (of  the  Ironmonger),  death  of,  20 
Fisher,  A.,  editor  of  Canadian  Star,  death  of,  42 
Fitch,  J.  C.,  on  spelling  reform,  246 
Fletcher,  J.,  of  Hopkinson  &  Cope’s,  death  of, 
”3 

“  Floral  Designs  for  the  Table,”  259 
Folding-machine,  new,  39 
Forbes,  A.,  biographic  sketch  of,  247 
Foreigners,  list  of,  associated  with  the  Caxton 
Celebration,  139 

Forgery  :  bank-note,  244  ;  by  a  collector,  charge 
of,  221 ;  postage-stamp,  244 
Form,  making  ready,  31 
Forms,  movable,  32 
Forster  bequest,  the,  132 

Fournier,  Peter  Simon,  biography  and  works  of, 
^  123,  124 

Fox,  B.,  type-founder,  death  of,  42  ;  will  of,  89 
France,  printing  in,  14,  36,  59,  86,  106,  129,  195, 
218,259 

Franklin,  Benjamin  :  memoir  and  works  of,  124  ; 
ode  to,  228 

Franklin  press,  reminiscence  of  the,  228 
“  Friars,”  cause  and  prevention  of,  95 
Froben,  John,  printer  in  the  15th  century,  149 
Frowde,  Mr.  H.,  enterprise  of,  18,  261 
Fust,  John,  remarks  on,  170 

Gagging  the  press,  150 

Gallon  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  fire  at  paper-mill 
of,  174 

Galton,  Francis,  author  of  “colour  printing,’’ 
212 

Garnett,  J.,  proprietor  of  the  Rotherham  Adver¬ 
tiser,  death  of,  224 
Gartenlaube,  the,  circulation  of,  37 
Gas-engine,  noiseless,  26 
Gathering-machine,  new,  232 
Gaubert,  E.  R.  G.,  early  type-distributing  machine 
by,  213 

Gazette  notices,  21,  42,  65,  90,  113,  135,  158,  179, 
225,  248,  264 

Ged,  \V.,  inventor  of  stereotyping,  213 
Geneva,  advance  of  printers’  wages  in,  196 
German  Booksellers’  Society,  87 
German  Master  Printers’  Association,  243 
German  papers  in  America,  35 
Germany,  printing  in,  15,  37,  60,  86,  107,  130, 
195,  219,  260 

Gifts  to  necessitous  printers,  15 1 
Gilks,  T.,  wood-engraver,  death  of,  135 
Gill’s  patent  hot-rolling  machine,  23 
Ginsburg,  Dr.,  lecture  by,  on  the  Bible,  88 
Girard,  Jehan,  of  Geneva,  in  1537,  233 
Gladstone,  Mr.,  at  the  opening  of  the  Caxton 
Celebration,  139,  140 
Glasgow,  printers’  strike  at,  237 
Godwin,  Mr.  G.,  history  of  the  Art-union  of 
London  by,  33 

Goebel,  Herr  Th.,  speech  (German)  at  the  Caxton 
Celebration,  142 

Goes,  Van  der,  Mathias,  of  Zealand,  233 
Goodall,  Mr.  C.,  prizes  offered  by,  132 
Goode,  T.,  publisher,  will  of,  247 
Government  stationery  and  printing,  131,  133 
Graf,  M.,  death  of,  218 
Grafton,  Richard,  biographical  notice  of,  235 
Grammar  and  punctuation,  value  of,  247 
Grammar  of  Lithography,  see  ‘  ‘  Lithography  ” 
Grant,  Gen.,  journalists’  dinner  to,  150 
Greece  :  periodical  literature  in,  130  ;  printing  in, 
130 

Greeley,  Horace,  monument  to,  13,  129 
Greene,  M.  C.,  proprietor  of  the  Monetary 
Gazette,  death  of,  179 
Grievance,  a  typefounder’s,  47 


Grinding  apparatus,  chemical,  for  lithographic 
stones,  195 

Gryphe,  Sebastian,  biographical  notice  of,  237 
Guarantee,  implied,  262 
Guardbridge  Paper  Co.,  report  of,  173 
Guardians,  Brackley,  in  a  new  character,  62 
Guild  for  boys,  printers,  169 
“  Gutenberg  Bible,”  reprint  of,  239 
Gutenberg,  John,  biography  of,  253 
Gutenberg,  a  trade  journal  :  Berlin,  15  ;  Paris,  36 

HACHETTE  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  old  servants 
of,  36 

Iiaggerton,  W.  J.,  on  the  “  Library  Indicator,” 
224 

Haghe,  Charles,  lithographic  artist,  205 
Haghe,  Louis,  biographical  notice  of,  203 
Halliwell,  T.,  of  the  Leigh  Chronicle,  death  of, 
224 

Hanfstaengl,  Herr,  death  of,  107 
Harper,  F.  (Harper  Bros.),  death  of,  129 
Hart,  F.  (F.  Hart  &  Co.),  New  York,  death  of, 
129 

Hatherley,  Lord,  on  the  Caxton  Celebration,  55 
Hattersley’s  composing,  distributing,  and  justifying 
machine,  145 

Heim,  Herr  J.,  editorial  appointment  of,  218 
Heinemann’s  composing  and  distributing  machine, 
146 

Henderson  v.  Maxwell, — copyright,  88 
Hicklin,  J.,  editor,  death  of,  42 
Hill,  Sir  Roland,  memorial  to,  62 
Hind,  W.,  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Albion,  death 
of,  157 

Hint :  to  journalists,  62  ;  to  master  printers,  14 
Hints  and  directions,  miscellaneous,  for  machine¬ 
printing,  168 

Hoardings,  advertising  on,  239,  259 
Hodgson,  Mr.,  of  the  Fipeshire  Journal,  presen¬ 
tation  to,  223 

Hoe  &  Co.,  machinery  by,  190 
Holdgate,  Mr.  R.,  sale  of  engravings  of,  16 
Holidays,  payment  for,  64 
Holland,  printing  in,  15,  87,  196 
Holloway,  Mr.,  advertising  by,  152 
Honours  to  printers,  86,  194,  242,  260 
Hook,  C.  T.,  paper  manufacturer,  death  of,  65  ; 
will  of,  136 

Hopkinson  &  Cope,  machines  exhibited  by  at  the 
Caxton  Celebration,  146 
Hot-rolling  machine,  Gill’s  patent,  23 
Hour,  the,  action  against,  178 
Hungary,  printing  in,  15,  37,  107,  196,  260 

ICELAND,  newspaper  in,  129 

Illustrations,  book,  at  the  Caxton  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  166 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper,  238 

Impression  on  cylinders,  pulling,  75 

Imprimerie  Nationale,  France,  enlargement  of, 

107 

Imprint,  using  without  authority,  155 
Indentures,  right  of  cancelling,  112 
Index  to  trade  announcements,  see  “Trade  ” 

India,  printing  in,  130 
‘  ‘  Infants  ”  and  their  creditors,  262 
Ink  :  influence  of  on  rollers,  95  ;  printers’,  value 
of,  152 

Inking-rollers,  46 
“  Inking-up,”  mode  of,  75 
Invention  of  printing,  120 
Irish  Times,  dwellings  for  employes  of  the,  13 1 
Italy,  printing  in,  37,  60,  107,  130,  196,  219, 
243,  260 

JACKSON,  J.  R.,  mezzotint  engraver,  death 

of,  135 

Jaffetype,  the,  58 
James,  Gen.  Sir  H.,  death  of,  157 
Janecke,  Herr  C.  (Janecke,  Brothers),  Hanover, 
death  of,  130 

Janin,  Jules,  sale  of  library  of,  59 

Japan:  printing  in,  15;  “keramic”  art  of,  26; 

reduction  of  postage  to,  132 
Jarrold,  T.  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  death  of,  264 
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Jobbing-room  economy,  251 
Johnson,  W.  (Mitchell  &  Co.),  death  of,  136 
Jottings,  English,  16,  38,  61,  87,  108,  131,  150, 
172,  198,  222,  245,  260 

Journal  de  Paris,  the  first  French  daily  paper,  14 
Journalism  :  amenities  of,  155  ;  German,  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  38  ;  in  America,  50  ;  in  Greece,  83  ;  in 
Italy,  196  ;  patron  saint  for,  243,  259 
Journalists  :  claim  disputed,  156 ;  German,  con¬ 
gress  of,  195 

Journals,  new,  see  “  Press  changes  ” 

KASTENBEIN’S  composing  and  distributing 
machine,  106,  143 
Ivells,  the  Book  of,  72 

Kelly,  W.  B.,  publisher,  Dublin,  death  of,  157 
“  Keramic  ”  art  of  Japan,  the,  26 
Keystone,  the,  24 

King  &  Co.,  publishers,  change  of  firm,  223 
King,  John,  founder  of  Printers5  Pension,  testi¬ 
monial  fund,  no  ;  widow  of,  an  applicant  for 
pension,  239 

Knight,  E.  H.,  a  Practical  Dictionary  of  Me¬ 
chanics  by,  33 

Koenig,  machines  invented  by,  2,  3 
Koran,  the,  and  the  printing-press,  82 

LANDELLS,  R.,  artist,  death  of,  20 
Langford,  Dr., on  trade  unions,  102 
Law  tracts,  popular  monthly,  198 
Laws,  press:  Austrian,  14;  French,  36,  130; 
Turkish,  108 

Law-writers,  robbery  by,  197 

Layton,  Mr.  A.  T.  (Waterlow’s),  presentation  to,  39 

Lead-poisoning,  36 

Legal  intelligence,  19,  41,  64,  88,  ill,  133,  155, 
176,  197,  220,  244 

Legal  proceedings,  report  of,  privileged,  263 
Legros,  Alphonse,  works  of,  223 
Leighton,  J.,  on  copyright,  13 
Leitch,  Messrs.,  process  of  photo-gravure,  6;  re¬ 
productive  processes  on  zinc  and  copper  at 
Caxton  Exhibition  by,  166 
Leipold,  HerrJ.,  Portugal,  appointment  of,  38 
Leipsic,  typographical  society  at,  87 
Leslie,  F.,  New  York,  failure  of,  217 
Letherwood,  Mr.,  death  of,  247 
Lewis,  L.  A.,  auctioneer,  death  of,  179 
Liability  :  question  of,  41 ;  for  work  ordered, 
134;  of  news-agents,  244 
Libel  :  alleged,  on  the  proprietor  of  the  Church 
Union,  41;  disclosure  of  name,  135;  French 
law  of,  36  ;  law  of,  64  ;  a  nice  distinction,  135 
Liberty  of  the  press,  135  ;  German,  193 
Librarians  :  association  of,  13 1  ;  conference  of, 
61,  150,  213 

Libraries  :  free,  and  book-buying,  200 ;  public, 
in  America,  217 

Library  Association,  American,  35 
“  Library  indicator,”  the,  224 
Light,  printing-office,  obstruction  of,  244 
Lincoln  Gazette,  death  of  proprietor  of,  20 
Liphart  sale  of  engravings,  the,  13 
Literary  Fund,  Royal,  no 
Literary  workers,  1 7 

Literature  :  Caxton  Celebration,  no ;  import  and 
export  of  in  1876,  199 

Lithographer,  illness  of  a,  and  consequence,  13 1 
Lithographers’  Pension  Society,  153 
Lithography  :  Grammar  of,  8,  24,  93,  186,  201, 
227,  250;  literature  of,  158;  new  application 
of,  218 

Litho-japan  work,  226 
Lithotype,  patent,  102 
Lloyd’s  paper-mills,  223 

Longman,  YV.  (of  Paternoster-row),  death  of,  201 ; 
will  of,  225 

Coring,  Dr.  E.  S.,  on  eyesight  and  type,  209 
Lowe,  Mr.,  on  spelling  reform,  133 

MACHINE,  how  to  prepare,  31 

Machine-boys,  wilful  damage  by,  220 
Machine-minders,  newspaper  and  book,  30 
Machine-printing,  papers  on,  see  “Printing-ma¬ 
chines'” 


Machinery,  printing  :  characteristics  of,  2  ;  igno¬ 
rance  of  principles  of,  30  ;  new,  by  Hoe  &  Co., 
190 

Machines,  litho  and  letterpress,  relative  import¬ 
ance  of,  1 

Macintyre,  P.,  editor,  death  of,  201 
Mackellar,  E.,  author  of  the  “American  Printer,” 
new  “  Rhymes  ”  by,  241 

Mackenzie,  A.,  editor  of  the  Greenock  Advertiser, 
death  of,  63 

Mackie’s  steam  type-composing  machine,  145 
M‘Phun,  YV.  R.,  publisher,  Glasgow,  death  of, 
224 

Madden,  Prof.  J.  P.  A.,  views  of  as  to  Caxton, 
US 

Manchester  and  Salford  Press  Company,  201 
Manuscript  work, — absurd  claim,  64 
Map  of  the  United  States,  new,  241 
Marples,  J.,  on  typefounders,  13,  198 
Marshman,  J.  C.,  editor  of  the  Friend  of  India, 
death  of,  179 

Master  Printers’  Club,  proposed,  57 
Mathers,  Mr.  E.  P.,  presentation  to,  174 
Maxim,  a  good,  16 

Maybury,  E.  J.,  of  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser, 
death  of,  20 

Medal,  the  Caxton  Memorial,  148 
Mediaeval  trade-unionism,  231 
Melbourne  type-foundry,  a,  108 
Meteren,  Van,  translator  of  the  Coverdale  Bible, 
163  ;  death  of,  165  ;  interesting  circumstance 
as  to  wife  of,  165 

Meyerstein,  E. ,  on  stenochromy,  4;  silver  medal 
to,  259 

Mezzotinto  engraving,  early,  82 
Michelet,  proposed  monument  to,  195 
Minerva  ruling-machine,  advantages  of,  216 
Misappropriation  of  association  funds,  40 
Monosyllable,  not  a,  245,  261 
“Monks,”  cause  of,  95 

Montmorency,  Duchess  of,  her  own  printer,  14 
Morgan,  C.,  stationer,  death  of,  20 ;  will  of,  89 
Morning  Advertiser,  editor  of,  39 
Moxon  &  Co.,  agreement  of  Messrs.  Ward  &  Co. 

for  business  of,  109 
Muller  composing-machine,  the,  143 
“  Musa  textilis,” — a  convenient  novelty,  108 
Museum,  British:  gift  to,  16;  print-room,  240; 
reading-room,  13 1  ;  rumoured  changes  at,  246; 
trash  accumulated  at,  246 
Music-printing :  at  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  145  ; 
examples  of  early,  166 ;  new  method  of  in 
Russia,  243  ;  Scheurmann’s  process  of,  65 

NAPIER  Platen  Machine,  advantages  of,  229; 

working  parts  of,  230 
New  York,  see  “York,  New.” 

Newman,  J.,  publisher,  Holborn,  death  of,  1S7 ; 
will  of,  179 

News  agency,  German  post-office,  15 
News  agent,  a  successful,  63 
Newsboys’  Home,  Liverpool,  61 
Newspaper:  Arabic,  in  London,  108;  “copy,” 
adventures  of,  18  ;  correspondents  in  high  life, 
108;  early,  37;  enterprise,  173;  Exhibition, 
international,  107;  oldest  German,  sale  of,  130 
Newspaper  press  :  English,  development  of  the, 
173  ;  Paris,  36 

Newspaper  Press  Fund,  anniversary  dinner,  no 
Nepspaper  proprietors,  criminal  responsibility  of, 
253 

Newspaper  Society,  Provincial,  109 
Newspaper  statistics,  109,  222  ;  German,  195 
Newspapers:  French,  14;  lecture  on,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Story,  223  ;  modern,  Mr.  Bright  on,  40 ; 
postage  of,  39;  profits  of,  128;  registration  of, 
84;  sale  of  in  the  streets,  15,  198 
Newsvendors’  Benevolent  Institution,  131  ;  re¬ 
port,  13 1 

Nicholson,  arrangements  of,  for  machine  print¬ 
ing,  2 

Nineteenth  Century  litigation,  64,  176 
Nissen,  H.  N.  (Nissen  &  Parker),  death  of,  201  ; 
will  of,  247 

Norway,  printing  in,  107 


Note-paper:  fancy,  173;  her  Majesty’s,  13 1 
Notice  :  a  fortnight’s,  action  for,  220 ;  law  in 
Scotland,  262;  leaving  without,  221;  question 
as  to,  64 

Nottage,  Alderman,  a  photographer,  222 
Nuisance,  a:  can  a  steam  printing-office  be,  133  ; 
machinery,  262 

Nuremberg,  exhibition  of  graphic  arts  at,  87,  219 

OATES,  W.,  Catholic  publisher,  death  of, 
20  ;  will  of,  89 
Obituary  : — 

Allen,  Alderman,  135,  223 
Andrews,  Mr.,  South  Australian  Register, 
Adelaide,  129 

Avery,  J.,  printer,  Aberdeen,  135 
Bagehot,  YV.,  editor  of  the  Economist,  89 
Bagster,  Mrs.,  widow  of  Mr.  S.  Bagster,  20 1 
Beeton,  S.  O.,  publisher,  135 
Besley,  Alderman,  20,  42 
Braun,  Kashar,  publisher,  Munich,  260 
Broekhaus,  Hermann,  professor  of  Sanscrit,  15 
Brown,  A.,  editor,  Swansea,  224 
Brown,  J.  C.  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  89 
Buloz,  M.,  Paris,  36 

Caldicott,  YV.  H.,  newspaper  proprietor,  137 
Carr,  J.  O.  (Tomlin  &  Co.),  printer,  Barnsley, 
42 

Carter,  J.  D. ,  wholesale  stationer,  223 
Chamney,  R.  M.,  proprietor  of  Irish  Teachers' 
Journal,  179 
Childs,  C.,  Bungay,  20 
Clarke,  C.  Cowden,  author,  89 
Clay,  Richard,  printer,  264 
Collette,  M.,  Paris,  36 
Cousans,  E.  R.  ( Lincoln  Gazette'),  20 
Cripps,  J.  \V.,  manufacturing  stationer,  133, 
201 

Dawson,  YV.  (YV.  Dawson  &  Sons),  20 
Decker,  Herr,  Berlin,  37 
Derriey,  J.  C.,  type-founder,  Paris,  59 
Drayton,  G.,  stationer  and  printer,  Shrewsbury, 
201 

Fick,  Herr,  printer,  Geneva,  131 
P'irth,  J.  (of  the  Ironmonger),  20 
Fisher,  A.,  editor,  Canada,  42 
Fletcher,  J.  (of  Hopkinson  &  Cope’s),  1 1 3 
Fox,  B.,  type-founder,  42,  89 
Garnet,  J. ,  proprietor  of  the  Rotherham  Adver • 
User,  224 

Gilks,  T.,  wood-engraver,  135 
Goode,  T. ,  publisher,  247 
Greene,  M.  C.,  proprietor,  Monetary  Gazette, 
179 

Halliwell,  T.,  founder  of  the  Leigh  Chronicle, 
224 

Plarper,  F.,  publisher,  America,  129 
Hart,  F. ,  printer,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  129 
Hicklin,  J.,  editor,  42 
Hind,  YV.,  editor,  Liverpool  Albion,  157 
Holmes,  J.,  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph, 
157 

Hook,  C.  r.,  paper  manufacturer,  136 

Jackson,  J.  R.,  mezzotint  engraver,  135 

James,  Gen.  Sir  H.,  157 

Janecke,  Herr  C.,  printer,  Hanover,  130 

Jarrold,  T.,  publisher,  264 

Johnson,  A.,  proprietor  of  the  Falkirk  Herald, 

157 

Johnson,  YV.  (Mitchell  &  Co.),  136 
Kelly,  YV.  B.,  publisher,  Dublin,  157 
Landells,  R.,  artist,  Illustrated  London  News, 
20 

Letherwood,  Mr.,  editor  of  Wellingborough 
News,  247 

Lewis,  L.  A.,  auctioneer,  179 
Littlejohn,  J.,  Dundee  Advertiser,  157 
Longman,  YV.  (of  Paternoster-row),  201,  225 
McDevitt,  C.,  printer,  New  York,  86 
Macintyre,  P.,  editor,  Yarmouth,  201 
McPhun,  YYr.  R.,  publisher,  Glasgow,  224 
Marshman,  J.  C.  (C.S.I.),  editor,  Friend  of 
India,  179 

Maybury,  E.  J.,  editor,  Staffordshire  Advertiser, 
20 
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Merrick,  F.,  printer,  Hereford,  157 
Morgan,  C.,  stationer,  20,  89 
Mort,  J.  D.,  of  Staffordshire  Advertiser ,  264 
Newman,  J.,  publisher,  Holborn,  157,  179 
Nissen,  H.  N.  (Nissen  &  Parker),  201,  247 
Oates,  W.,  publisher  (Burns  &  Oates),  20,  89 
Orsenigo,  F.,  printer,  Milan,  196 
Oswald,  C. ,  paper  manufacturer,  20 
Oxenford,  J. ,  dramatic  critic,  65 
Palmer,  J.  R.,  ink  manufacturer,  157 
Pichot,  A.,  editor,  Paris,  59 
Pike,  W. ,  proprietor  of  Derby  Reporter ,  42 
Platt,  J.  C. ,  Platfield,  Doncaster,  247 
Price,  G.,  editor  of  East  London  Observer , 
224 

Rebourg,  C.,  Paris,  59 

Robcis,  Paul,  type-founder,  Paris,  59 

Srnee,  Alfred,  inventor  of  printing  bank-notes, 

42 

Spicer,  H.  (Spicer  Bros.),  wholesale  stationer, 
89.  157 

Sprig,  S.,  editor,  Worcester  Journal,  179 
Stafford,  W.  C.,  journalist,  Norwich,  20 
Standidge,  C.  W.,  lithographer,  179 
Stanfield,  C.,  bookseller,  Bradford,  224 
Talbot,  Fox,  inventor  of  the  “Talbotype” 
process,  224 

Taylor,  J.  (of  the  Stonehaven  Journal),  42 
Thompson,  J.,  editor,  136 
Vickerman,  J.,  publisher,  Halifax,  179 
Wheeler,  Rev.  G.  B.,  editor  of  Irish  Times, 
247 

White,  J.  R.,  editor.  Sentinel,  157 
Williams,  J.  L.,  engraver,  225 
Wilson,  H.,  proprietor,  Edinburgh  Evening 
News,  157 

Observer,  new  offices  for  the,  131,  19S 

Oiling  the  machine,  169 

Order,  an,  what  constitutes,  19,  155 

Orders,  written  v.  verbal,  1 1 1 

Orphan  Asylum:  Printers’,  election  for,  216; 

Halle,  medal  awarded  to,  259 
Orsenigo,  F.,  of  L' Arte  della  Stampa,  death  of, 
196 

Orthography  :  phonetic,  antiquity  of,  199  ;  re¬ 
formation  of,  17,  21,  133,  246;  of  Sanscrit, 

113 

Oswald,  C.,  paper  manufacturer,  death  of,  20 
Overlaying,  73 

Overlays  :  pasting  up,  75  ;  patching,  75 
Oxenford,  J.,  dramatic  critic,  death  of,  65 

PALMER,  J.  R.  (Slater  &  Palmer),  ink  manu¬ 
facturer,  death  of,  157 

Paper  :  applications  of,  novel,  63,  243  ;  deliverer, 
pneumatic,  128;  directions  as  to,  168;  houses, 
living  in,  198;  imports  and  exports  of,  172, 
238;  incombustible,  130;  manufacture  of,  261  ; 
robbery  of  from  employer,  156;  stereotyping, 
218;  waterproof,  21 1 

Paper  industry :  Austrian,  14,  194 ;  German, 
decline  of,  219 

Paper-makers’  Association :  meeting  of,  132 ; 

Ausko- Hungarian,  129 
Paper-makers’  Club,  meeting  of,  61,  88,  119 
Paper-makers  and  the  proposed  Factory  Act, 
104 

Paper-making  materials  :  exhibition  of,  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  15  ;  gold  medal  for,  196 
Paper-making  trade,  changes  in  1876,  35 
Paper  manufacturers  :  German,  meeting  of,  219  ; 

Italian,  congress  of,  130 
Paper-mills,  German,  195 

Paris  :  destruction  of  historic  houses  in,  86 ; 
Exhibition  catalogue,  printing  of  the,  19s  ; 
Exhibition  diplomas,  259  ;  Exhibition  tickets, 
259 

Partnerships  dissolved,  see  “Gazette” 

Patent  machine  for  address-cards,  infringement  of, 
219 

Patent  Office  :  unpopularity  of  the,  40  ;  Washing¬ 
ton,  fire  in,  217 

Patents,  new  and  lapsed,  11,  27,  51,  79,  103,  126, 
192,  215,  238,  255 


Pension,  Printers’  :  annual  meeting,  58  ;  candi¬ 
dates  elected,  58  ;  new  Caxton,  258  ;  unsuccess¬ 
ful  candidates’  fund,  26;  Westminster  Abbey, 
239 

Pensions,  literary,  134 

Pentagraph  machine,  Shanks  &  Revell’s,  144 

Periodicals  in  Spain,  38 

Perry  &  Co. ,  first  annual  meeting  of,  63 

Persia,  printing  in,  60 

Phonetic  orthography,  antiquity  of,  199 

Phonetic  printing,  147 

Photographs,  coloured,  36 

Photography  :  magnitude  of,  242  ;  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  133 

Photo  -  gravure,  antecedents  and  capabilitie  s 
of,  6 

Pichot,  A.,  editor  of  the  Revue Britannique,  death 
j  of,  59 

1  Pierrepont,  Hon.  E.,  American  minister,  on  the 
art  of  printing,  55 

Pike,  W.,  proprietor  of  the  Derby  Reporter,  death 
of,  42 

Plantin,  Christopher :  biographical  notice  of, 
181  ;  in  the  nineteenth  century,  218;  portrait 
of,  184 

Plantin  Museum,  the,  Antwerp,  106,  181 
Platen  and  cylinder  machines,  elucidation  of,  2 
Platen  machine  :  adjustment  of  impression,  209 ; 
advantages  of,  207  ;  arrangements  of  working 
parts  of,  208 ;  capacity  and  dimensions  of,  207  ; 
driving  the,  209 ;  method  of  working,  208 ; 
principles  of  the,  207 ;  the  Napier,  229  ;  treadle 
“  Bremner, ”  240 ;  treadle,  the  “  Empire,”  259 
Plates,  cleaning,  75 
Plantinotype  printing,  no 
Platt,  J.  C.,  Hatfield,  Doncaster,  death  of,  247 
Playing-cards  :  English  v.  French,  109;  Hunt’s, 
39 

Pocket-book  Makers’  Pension  Society,  109 
Poikilography, — reproduction  of  oil-paintings, 
200 

Poland,  printing  in,  60 
Porotype  process,  the,  174 
Portrait  of  Christopher  Plantin,  182,  184 
Portraits  :  of  principal  personages  connected  with 
the  war,  15 1;  by  telegraph,  36;  see  also  “Il¬ 
lustrations  ” 

Portugal,  printing  in,  38 

“Postage-stamp  Album,  Illustrated,”  Messrs. 
Marion’s,  245 

Postage-stamps,  poisonous,  219 
Postal  card  machinery,  American,  261 
Postal  regulation,  novel,  218 
Post-office  :  and  obscene  literature,  15 1  >  and  the 
press  in  Germany,  130  ;  vagaries  of  the,  40 
Prang  &  Co. ,  Boston,  fire  at  premises  of,  241 
Prang’s  Chrismas  cards,  193 
Predictions,  literary,  63 
Presentations  to  printers,  88,  151,  173,  262 
Press  and  machine,  difference  between,  1 
Press  Association,  the,  pfficers  appointed,  131 
Press  Association  in  America,  50 
Press  changes,  new  journals,  &c.,  9,  15,  16,  35) 
36,  37)  38,  59,  61,  87,  no,  130,  132,  154,  174, 
194,  196,  198,  217,  224,  246 
Press,  cheap,  a  pioneer  of,  109 
Press  censorship  in  France,  130 
Press,  daily,  in  Austria,  and  commercial  depres¬ 
sion,  129 

Press,  Indian  :  Dr.  G.  Birdwood  on,  88 ;  native, 

130 

Press  law:  Austrian,  14;  French,  36,  130,  242; 
proposed  Turkish,  108 

Press:  liberty  of  the,  in  Austria,  218;  prosecu¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  107  ;  prosecution  in  Italy,  37 
Press  revelations,  curious,  59 
Press,  the :  and  official  announcements,  39 ;  in 
France,  242;  in  India,  88,  130;  in  Parliament, 
62  ;  in  Spain,  13 1 
Press  writers,  hints  to,  25 

Price,  G.,  editor,  East  London  Observer,  death 
of,  224 

Print :  and  eyesight,  209  ;  and  paper,  social  re¬ 
cognition  of,  239 
Printer,  a  veteran,  honour  to,  86 


Printers  :  conference  of,  Birmingham,  132  ;  dic¬ 
tionary  for,  new,  62;  female,  in  France,  14  ; 
honour  to,  86,  194,  242  ;  licensing  of  in  Austria, 
242  ;  Society  of  Masters,  258 
Printers’  Pension  Corporation  :  annual  meeting  of, 
58 ;  candidates  elected,  58  ;  candidates,  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  fund  for,  26 ;  pension  from  Caxton 
Celebration,  259  ;  widow  of  founder,  an 
applicant,  259 

Pi-inting  abroad,  13,  35,  58,  86,  106,  128,  194, 
217,  241 

Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  Sunderland, 
175  ' 

Printing,  Bibliography  of,  see  “Bibliography” 
Printing,  co-operative,  see  “Co-operative” 
Printing  :  development  of  in  foreign  countries, 
143;  estimating  for,  57,  91  ;  expedition  in,  86; 
fine,  specimens  of  at  the  Caxton  Exhibition, 
166 ;  400th  anniversary  of,  provisional  com¬ 
mittee  of,  13, — see  also  “Caxton  Celebration”  ; 
invention  of,  120  ;  influence  of,  on  Church  ri¬ 
tual,  73;  in  Siberia,  219;  in  Vienna,  introduc¬ 
tion  of,  218  ;  see  also  “  Printing  abroad  ” 
Printing,  Government  :  Berlin,  130;  in  Scotland, 
contract  for,  128;  office,  Austrian,  14;  Wash¬ 
ington,  194  ;  offices,  delay  in,  58 
Printing-machine  :  construction,  principles  of, 
207  ;  fitting  up  a,  II 2 

Printing-machine  Managers’  Superannuation 
Fund,  128 

Printing-machines  and  machine-printing,  practical 
papers  on,  1,  30,  45,  73,  94,  168,  207,  229 
Printing-machinery  at  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  146 
Printing  material  in  Switzerland,  import  duty  on, 
196 

Printing,  municipal,  Liverpool,  222 
Printing-office  :  Austrian  Government,  14  ;  a  fac¬ 
tory,  195  ;  steam,  is  it  a  nuisance?  133 
Printing-offices,  Government,  delay  in,  58 
Prints,  satirical,  in  the  Museum,  61 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  the,  American 
notice  of,  128 

Prism,  revolving,  machinery  by  Donkin  &  Bacon,  3 

Prison  printing-offices,  243 

Prizes  for  superior  workmanship,  132 

Proprietor  or  editor,  who  is  responsible?  155 

Proof,  evil  of  not  submitting,  19 

Public  Opinion,  transfer  of,  216 

Publications,  new,  see  “  Press  changes” 

Publishers  and  authors,  9 

Publishers’  Trade  List  Annual,  American,  259 

Publishing  season,  the,  9 

Publishing  trade  :  German,  development  of,  130; 
statistics  of,  153 

Punctuation  and  grammar,  value  of,  247 

QUADRANT  machine,  Powell’s,  147 

Quarcentenary  of  Printing  in  England,  13, 
249  ;  see  also  “Caxton  Celebration” 
Quaritch,  Mr.:  on  a  “new  Biblia  Pauperum,” 
257  ;  rare  books  purchased  by,  17 1  ;  supplement 
to  catalogue  of  books  of,  217  ;  on  the  value  of 
old  books,  132 

RADDE,  Mr.  O.  :  colour-printing  by,  4  ; 
colour-scale  of,  19 1  ;  company  for  working 
stenochromic  patents  of,  106 
Rattening  in  the  printing  trade,  1 77 
“  Reader,”  value  of  a,  107 
‘ 1  Readers  ”  :  celebrated,  of  the  Plantin  printing- 
office,  183;  as  editors,  173 
Readers’  closet,  superior,  in  the  Plantin  Museum, 

183 

Reading-room,  British  Museum,  15 1 
j  Rebourg,  C. ,  printing  -  machine  manufacturer, 
Paris,  death  of,  59 

Record,  Parliamentary,  experimental,  13 1 
Reed,  Sir  C.,  at  the  Caxton  Celebration  meeting, 
81 

Referee,  a  new  weekly,  198 

Register  :  influence  of  paper  on,  93  ;  making,  47 

Register-racks,  47 

Registering  :  application  of  principles  to  practice, 
93  ;  various  modes  of,  70  ;  what  is,  70 
Registers  of  electors,  cost  of  printing,  1 74 
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Registration  of  newspapers,  84 
Report,  bond  fide,  of  legal  proceedings,  263 
Reporting,  Parliamentary,  104  ;  in  Turkey,  60, 
108 

Responsibility,  a  new,  156 
Retrospect  of  the  year,  258 
Returns,  Parliamentary,  cost  of,  58 
Reuter’s  Telegram  Co.,  report  of,  1 3 1 
Reuter’s  telegraph  charges,  increase  of,  39 
Revelations,  curious  press,  59 
Reviews  of  new  books,  &c.  : — 

Caixa,  Cavalette  e  Divisorio  da  Typographia 
Castro  Irmao,  105 
Designer,  the,  34 
Directory,  City  of  London,  57 
Etude  sur  le  Triptique  d’Albert  Diirer,  240 
Mechanics,  practical  Dictionary  of,  34 
Notes,  Pictorial,  in  the  National  Gallery,  105 
Paradise  Lost,  reproduction  of,  by  Elliot  Stock, 
with  introduction  by  Dr.  Masson,  84 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  reproduction  of,  by  E. 
Stock,  12 

Press  Guide,  May’s  British  and  Irish,  106 
Progress,  popular,  History  of  in  relation  to 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  by  J.  Routledge,  56 
Technological  Dictionary  in  English,  French, 
and  German,  edited  by  A.  Tolhausen,  12 
Riders,  roller,  and  their  treatment,  95 
Robberies  :  by  compositors,  197,  198;  by  a  fore¬ 
man,  221  ;  by  a  manager,  41,  64  ;  of  postage 
wrappers,  197 
Roller-bearers,  46 
Roller-wheels,  95 

Rollers :  composition,  introduction  of,  3  ;  dia¬ 
gonal,  4,  46  ;  effects  of  friction  on,  94  ;  effects  of 
temperature  on,  94  ;  patent  composition  for, 
95  ;  proper,  94;  working  condition  of,  95 
Rope  gearing  for  steam  power,  18 
Rotary  machine,  the,  2 
Roumania,  a  chance  for  paper-makers,  243 
Routledge,  J.,  “  History  of  Popular  Progress  by,” 
56 

Rue,  De  la,  Messrs.,  productions  of,  261 
“  Rules  for  Conduct  of  Life,”  173 
Russell,  Mr.,  late  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  success 
of,  61 

Russell,  Mr.  A.,  memorial  to,  150 
Russia  :  comical  journals  in,  243  ;  music  printing 
in,  new  method  of,  243  ;  printing  in,  38,  87,  196, 
219,  243,  260  ;  the  two  first  printers  in,  196 

ST.  MARGARET’S,  Westminster,  restoration 
of,  127 

St.  Petersburg,  new  daily  paper  in,  38,  130 
Sanserif,  orthography  of,  113 
Saunders's  News  Letter :  death  of,  92  ;  revi  val  of, 
132 

Schceffer,  Peter,  biographical  notice  of,  1 71 
Schoelcher,  Victor,  catalogue  of  engravers  by, 
218 

Scotsman,  advertising  in  the,  6 1 
Scott,  Mr.  C.,  on  the  benefits  of  printing,  127 
Sealing-wax  impressions,  art  of  taking,  7 
Senefelder  :  mode  of  producing  India-ink  effects, 
227  ;  monument,  60,  195,  238 
Sequestration  of  a  paper-mill,  262 
Set-off :  in  different  machines,  168 ;  machine  by 
J.  Trumble,  105  ;  prevention  of,  24,  93 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  annual  dinner  of  com¬ 
positors  of,  267 

Sheffield,  proposed  Caxton  celebration  in,  109, 
128 

Sheffield  Typographical  Society,  anniversary 
dinner  of,  62 

Shorthand  :  authors,  Lancashire,  40  ;  new  system 
of,  198 

Short-sightedness,  remedy  for,  269 
Siberia,  notes  from,  219 
Smee,  Alfred,  surgeon,  death  of,  42 
Smith,  A.  E.,  cryptotype  invented  by,  252 
Smith,  G.,  fund  for  widow  of,  109 
Smith,  W.,  a  national  benefactor,  62 
Smith  &  Sons,  sale  of  a  sporting  paper  declined 
by,  239 

Smoke  Nuisance  Act,  the,  222 


Society,  Master  Printers’,  258 

Society  and  non-society  men,  1 1 1 

Social  Correspondence,  the, — “  copy  ”  gratis,  107 

Solvyns,  Baron,  on  Caxton,  55 

South  Atlantic,  a  new  magazine,  217 

South  Kensington,  Caxton  Celebration  at,  138 

South  London  Press,  the,  prosperity  of,  38 

Spain,  printing  in,  38,  108,  13 1 

“  Special,”  the,  175 

“  Specials,”  newspaper,  difficulties  of,  174,  199 
Specifications  as  to  printing,  26,  51 
Spelling,  English,  and  printers,  200 
Spelling  reform,  17,  21,  133,  246;  conference,  106 
Spicer,  H.  (Spicer,  Bros.),  wholesale  stationer, 
death  of,  89  ;  will  of,  157 
Spottiswoode,  Mr.  W.,  president  of  the  British 
Association,  198 

Sprigg,  S.,  editor,  Worcester  Journal,  death  of, 

1 79 

Springer,  J.,  on  Caxton,  86 
’Stab  employment,  151 
Stafford,  W.  C.,  journalist,  death  of,  20 
Stamp-collecting  mania,  the,  199 
Stamps  :  receipt,  discount  on,  173  ;  spoiled,  on 
deeds,  152 

Standard,  proprietary  of,  61 
Standidge,  C.  W.,  lithographer,  will  of,  179 
Stanfield,  C.,  bookseller,  Bradford,  death  of, 
224 

Stanford,  Mr.,  publisher,  royal  recognition  of,  61 
Stanley,  Dean,  bad  MS.  of,  222 
Stationers  and  Paper  Manufacturers’  Provident 
Society,  annual  meeting  of,  199 
Stationers’  Company,  banquet  by  to  the  Caxton 
committee,  257 
Stationers’  School,  the,  173 

Stationery  Department  :  new  controller  of,  153, 
172  ;  assistant  controller  of,  19S 
Stationery,  Qovernment,  cost  of,  133 
Statistics:  postal,  154;  of  printing  in  France, 
130;  publishing  trade,  153 
Steam-chest,  Bury’s  safety,  13 
Stenochromy,  4 ;  company  for  working  Radde’s 
patents,  106 ;  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Meyerstein  for 
paper  on,  259;  Radde’s  colour-scale,  191 
Stereotype  novelty,  a,  152 

Stereotyping  and  electro-typing  at  the  Caxton 
Exhibition,  140 

Stock,  E.  :  reproduction  by  of  “The  Dictes  and 
Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,”  159,  163  ;  of 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  84  ;  of  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 

12 

Stopping  machine  while  at  work,  169 
Story  of  a  Pocket  Dictionary,  67 
Strike,  cost  of  a,  106 

Strikes,  compositors  :  Brussels,  36,  59,  86,  106  ; 
Copenhagen,  14 ;  Glasgow,  237  ;  Lausanne, 
60;  Limerick,  131,  152,  177;,  Paris  14,  86 
Sulman,  B.,  Christmas  cards  by,  222  ;  establish¬ 
ment  of,  225 

Sunderland  Conservative  Printing  Company,  1 75 
Surface  to  stone,  93 

Surface-blocks,  preparation  of,  by  photographers, 

21 1 

Sweden,  printing  in,  60,  108 
Switzerland,  printing  in,  15,  38,  60,  87,  108,  131, 
196,  243,  260;  statistics  of,  196 

'  I  "'ALBOT,  Fox,  inventor  of  the  “Talbotype” 
_L  process,  death  of,  224 
Tally  system,  in  bookselling  trade,  197 
Tapes,  dirty,  169;  introduction  of,  3 
Taylor,  Miss  PL,  on  newspapers  in  war  time,  128 
Taylor,  J.,  proprietor  of  Stonehaven  Journal, 
death  of,  42 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Relative  Importance  of  Litlio  and  Letterpress  Machines — Distinction 
between  a  Machine  and  a  ITand-Press— Platen  Machines — Cylinder 
Machines — Rotary  Machines. 

AVING  already  afforded  some  prac¬ 
tical  information  on  the  working 
of  Lithographic  Machinery,  we 
now  propose  to  treat  at  length  of 
Typographic  Machinery,  a  subject 
equal  in  interest  to  the  other, 
while  far  exceeding  it  in  relative 
importance.  The  work  done 
on  letterpress  machines  is  many  j 
times  greater  in  quantity  than  that  done  on  lithographic,  while 
it  involves  no  less  knowledge,  experience,  and  manual  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  workman,  who  is  technically  termed  the 
“  machine-minder.”  In  the  one  case,  the  artist  supplies  the 
stone,  which  needs  little  or  no  preparation  prior  to  its  being 
printed  from ;  but  in  the  other,  the  case  is  very  different, 
since  much  of  the  artistic  effect  apparent  on  the  printed 
sheet  has  to  be  imparted  by  the  machine-minder,  or,  as 
he  might  be  more  appropriately  termed,  the  printing  ma¬ 
chinist. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  thoroughly  rudimentary 
treatise  on  Letterpress  Printing  Machinery  and  Machine- 
work  is  a  desideratum  ;  also  that  our  papers  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  in  value  if  we  give,  in  the  first  place,  some  purely 
elementary  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  then  proceed 
to  matters  of  technical  detail  of  importance  alike  to  the 
employer  and  his  workman.  We  have  certainly  not  found, 
in  any  work  printed  in  the  English  language,  adequate  in¬ 
formation  of  the  kind  we  are  about  to  furnish  in  these 
papers  ;  and  in  regard  to  Machinery,  printers  are  as  deficient 
of  a  handbook  as  they  were  before  the  time  of  Moxon  in 
regard  to  Pressvvork.  With  this  brief  introduction,  let  us 


now  glance  at  the  general  principles  of  machinery  as  em¬ 
ployed  for  printing  from  letterpress  forms  and  relief  surfaces. 

Difference  between  a  Machine  and  a  Press. — In  the  United 
States  every  kind  of  apparatus  that  prints  from  type  and 
relief  surfaces  is  termed  a  “  press  ” ;  we  make  a  distinction, 
calling  one  apparatus  a  machine,  and  the  other  a  press. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  both  are  machines ;  and,  to  be 
technically  accurate,  both  machines  are  presses.  It  is  the 
automatic  or  self-acting  character  of  a  press  that,  amongst 
English  printers,  entitles  it  to  be  called  a  machine,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  a  hand-press. 

In  press-work  the  following  operations  are  requisite  to 
print  a  sheet : — 

x.  Inking  the  form. 

2.  Laying  the  sheet  on  the  tympan. 

3.  Turning  down  the  frisket  and  tympan. 

4.  Running-in  the  carriage. 

5.  Pulling  home  the  impression. 

6.  Releasing  the  handle. 

7.  Running-out  the  carriage. 

8.  Raising  the  tympan  and  frisket  together,  and  then 

the  frisket  alone. 

9.  Taking  off  the  sheet. 

In  machine-work  only  three  of  these  operations  are  gene¬ 
rally  necessary  : — 

1.  Applying  the  power  to  the  machine  (which  may  be 

by  a  hand-wheel  or  treadle,  or  by  steam,  gas, 
or  water  power). 

2.  Laying-on  the  sheet,  or  feeding. 

3.  Removing  or  taking-off  the  sheet. 

At  least  two  of  these  operations  may  be  performed  by  boys, 
or  by  unskilled  labour,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  hand- 
press,  thoroughly  experienced  workmen  should  perform  the 
whole  of  the  work. 

Some  machines  are  still  more  completely  automatic,  for 
appliances  are  fitted  which  deliver  the  sheets  evenly  on  the 
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taking-off  board ;  and  an  apparatus  has  recently  been  de¬ 
vised  for  laying-on,  or  feeding,  single  sheets  mechanically. 
Some  of  the  American  rotary  machines  printing  from  the 
web,  or  continuous  roll  of  paper,  are  absolutely  automatic ; 
— they  feed  and  take  off  the  sheets,  which  they  also  cut, 
fold,  count,  and  bind,  as  well  as  print. 

In  the  press  the  mechanical  appliances  generally  adopted 
to  obtain  the  impression  are  the  knuckle-joint  and  the 
lever  ;  in  the  machine  (the  platen  machine  excepted)  these 
may  be  said  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wheel,  or  the  principle 
of  rotation.  Hence  the  possibility  of  rendering  so  many 
movements  automatic. 

The  two  principal  kinds  of  machines  in  use  are  the 
Platen  and  the  Cylinder. 

To  elucidate  the  subject,  we  shall  intersperse  our  remarks 
with  diagrams  of  the  mechanism  of  which  we  treat.  In 
these  diagrams — 

The  black  parts  represent  the  inking  apparatus  ; 

The  diagonal  lines  the  cylinders  which  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  ; 

The  perpendicular  lines  the  types  or  plates  ; 

The  arrows  the  track  of  the  sheet  of  paper. 

The  Platen  machine  is  that  which  most  nearly  resembles 
the  hand-press,  the  form  being  laid  on  a  flat  bed,  and  a 
flat  platen  being  brought  down  upon  it. 

a 

Emmamiu 

Fig.  1. 

The  above  diagram  will  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  platen 
machine.  When  the  bed  containing  the  form  (b)  is  brought 
into  its  proper  position,  the  platen  (a)  descends  upon  it, 
and  gives  the  impression. 

In  the  second  class  of  machines  a  cylinder  is  substituted 
for  the  platen,  thus — 


Fig.  2. 


The  bed  (b)  is  flat,  and  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  (c)  moves 
at  the  same  speed  as  the  bed,  or  “  coffin.” 

The  rotary  machine  is  a  further  development  of  the  same 
principle.  The  impressing  surface  is  cylindrical,  but  so 
also  is  the  bed,  and  consequently  the  form  or  platen,  thus — 


Fig.  3- 

Here  c  is  the  cylinder  which  exerts  the  pressure,  and  b  is 
the  type-form  on  a  cylindrical  bed.  The  paper  (a)  passes 
between  the  two,  and  so  receives  the  impression,  i.e. 
becomes  printed.  Many  newspaper-machines  are  con¬ 
structed  which  work  from  a  long  roll  of  paper,  which  is 
cut  into  separate  sheets  before  being  delivered  to  the 
taking-off  board. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  present  purposes  merely  to  say 
that  platen  machines  are  chiefly  used  for  fine  bookwork, 
and  rotary  machines  for  fast  newspaper  work.  Ordinary 
bookwork  and  periodical  publications  are  generally  done  on 
cylinder  machines,  and  to  matters  in  connection  with  these 
alone  we  shall  first  of  all  address  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Introduction  of  the  Cylindrical  Impression — The  Composition  Roller — 
Tapes  —  The  Ink-duct  —  The  Perfecting  Apparatus  and  the 
Vibrators. 

IN  order  to  understand  the  characteristics  of  modern 
printing  machinery,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  apparatus,  and  to  point  out  the  successive 
improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  it.  We 
i  intend,  therefore,  to  begin  at  the  invention  of  the  machine, 
and  to  follow  the  subject  up  to  the  latest  modifications 
which  have  been  effected.  We  must  discard,  for  our 
present  purpose,  all  matter  of  an  exclusively  historical  in¬ 
terest,  and  all  reference  to  the  character,  achievements, 
and  merit  of  the  inventors.  Indeed,  our  review  will  only 
adopt  the  chronological  order,  because  that  happens  to  be 
essential  to  presenting  an  intelligible  account  of  the  im¬ 
provements  and  alterations  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  introduced. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  machine  for  printing  was  made 
by  Nicholson  in  1790.  He  took  out  a  patent  for  certain 
improvements,  which  really  formed  the  basis  of  all  subse¬ 
quent  machines.  His  specification  (No.  1748,  A.D.  1790) 
described  all  the  essential  parts  of  a  modern  cylindrical 
machine,  and  had  he  only  been  able  to  curve  the  type- 
surface,  in  order  to  fasten  it  round  a  cylinder,  he  might 
have  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  actual  maker 
of  a  printing-machine.  As  he  could  not  actually  accomplish 
this,  he  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  suggester  of  the  in¬ 
vention.  Nicholson’s  proposal  was  as  follows  : — 


Fig.  4.- — Nicholson’s  Arrangement  Fig.  5. — Nicholson’s  Arrangement 
for  Arched  Type.  for  Common  Type. 

Had  Nicholson  known  how  to  cast  a  plate  from  the  types, 
and  to  bend  it  round  the  second  cylinder,  or  how  to  fasten 
the  types  upon  it  in  the  manner  that  was  adopted  by  Hoe, 
he  would  have  made  a  practicable  machine.  Failing  this 
knowledge,  he  devised  tapering  types,  which  were  altogether 
impracticable. 

The  first  working  printing-machine  was  the  invention  of 
a  German  named  Koenig,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  1810, 
and  another  in  i8ti,  for  improvements  in  the  common 
press,  but  they  produced  no  satisfactory  result.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  use  of  cylinders  in  order  to 
obtain  the  impression.  Two  machines  on  this  principle 
were  constructed  for  the  Times,  and  were  set  to  work  in 
November,  18x4. 


Fig.  6. — Koenig’s  Single  Cylinder  for  One  Side  of  Sheet. 

In  this  machine  the  type  was  made  to  pass  under  the 
cylinder,  on  which  was  wrapped  a  sheet  of  paper,  this  paper 
being  firmly  held  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  tapes.  The 
ink  was  placed  in  a  cylindrical  box,  from  which  it  was 
forced  by  a  powerful  screw  depressing  a  tightly  -  fitted 
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piston  ;  thence  it  fell  between  two  iron  rollers.  Below 
these  were  placed  several  inking-rollers,  two  of  which  had, 
in  addition  to  their  rotatory  motion,  an  end  motion, — that 
is  to  say,  a  motion  in  the  direction  of  their  length.  *  The 
whole  system  of  rollers  terminated  in  two,  which  applied 
the  ink  to  the  type.  In  order  to  obtain  a  great  number  of 
impressions  from  the  same  form,  a  cylinder  on  which  the 
paper  was  wrapped  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  inking 
apparatus,  the  form  passing  under  both.  This  machine 
produced  1,100  impressions  per  hour,  but  by  subsequent 
improvements  the  speed  was  raised  to  1,800,  the  sheet 
being  printed  on  one  side  only. 

The  next  step  was  the  invention  of  a  machine,  also  by 
Koenig,  for  perfecting  the  sheets.  It  resembled  two  single 
machines  placed  with  their  cylinders  towards  each  other, 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  sheet  was  conveyed 
from  one  cylinder  to  the  other  by  means  of  tapes,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  annexed.  At  the  first  impression-cylinder 


i  .  $ 


Fig.  7. — Koenig’s  Double  Cylinder  for  Both  Sides  of  Sheet. 

it  received  the  impression  from  the  first  form,  and  at  the 
second  impression-cylinder  it  received  the  impression  from 
the  second  forme.  This  machine  printed,  on  both  sides, 
750  sheets  per  hour. 


®r 


Fig.  8. — Donkin  &  Bacon’s  Rotating  Prism  Arrangement. 

About  this  time  Donkin  and  Bacon  were  also  experiment¬ 
ing  on  printing  machinery,  the  result  being  that  they  took 
out  a  patent  in  1813  for  a  machine  in  which  the  types  were 
placed  on  a  revolving  prism.  The  ink  was  applied  by  a 
roller  which  rose  and  fell  in  accordance  with  the  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  prism.  The  sheet  to  be  printed  was  carried  on 
to  another  prism,  so  formed  as  to  meet  the  irregularities  of 
the  type-prism.  The  machine  after  several  trials  was  found 
to  be  too  complicated,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned. 


Fig.  9. — Cowper’s  Single  Cylinder  for  Curved  Stereotype. 

Donkin  and  Bacon,  however,  made  one  great  improve¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  retained  in  all  subsequent  machines. 
They  introduced  composition  rollers,  made  of  treacle  and 
glue.  In  Koenig’s  machine  the  rollers  were  covered  with 
leather,  which  never  satisfactorily  answered  the  purpose. 


Fig.  10.— Cowper’s  Double  Cylinder  for  Both  Sides  of  Sheet. 

In  1815  Cowper  obtained  a  patent  for  curving  stereo 
plates  in  order  to  fix  them  on  the  cylinder.  Machines 
partly  on  the  principle  introduced  by  him  are  at  work  at 
the  present  day. 

*  This  was  the  origin  of  what  are  now  called  “  wavers.” 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  principle  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Nicholson,  Donkin  and  Bacon,  and  Cowper — viz.  the 
arrangement  of  the  type  on  revolving  cylinders.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
by  Hoe,  with  his  conical  column-rules,  and  by  curving  the 
stereo  plates.  The  latter  system,  although,  as  we  have 
said,  introduced  by  Cowper,  was  not  carried  to  anything 
like  perfection  until  the  Times  experiments  of  i860  and 
succeeding  years  demonstrated  its  entire  practicability. 

As  Cowper’s  machine  is  virtually  tire  model  upon  which 
the  perfecting  machines  of  the  present  day  are  constructed, 
we  may  devote  to  it  a  little  more  attention  than  to  its  now 
obsolete  predecessors.  Our  account  is  taken  from  a  care¬ 
fully-written  article  in  the  latest  edition  of  Braude’s  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Science  and  Arts,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Courtney, 
formerly  overseer  at  the  printing-office  of  Messrs.  Spottis- 
woode  &  Co.  : — 

“  In  this  machine  two  paper  [impression]  cylinders  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  against  each  of  them  is  placed  a 
cylinder  for  holding  the  plates.  Each  of  these  four  cylin¬ 
ders  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter ;  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate-cylinder  are  placed  four  or  five  inking-rollers,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter  ;  they  are  kept  in  their  position  by 
a  frame  at  each  end  of  the  plate-cylinder,  the  spindles  of 
the  rollers  lying  in  the  notches  of  the  frame ;  thus  allowing 
perfect  freedom  of  motion,  and  requiring  no  adjustment. 
The  frame  which  supports  the  inking-rollers,  called  a  waving- 
frame,  is  attached  by  hinges  to  the  general  frame  of  the 
machine  ;  and  the  edge  of  the  plate-cylinder  is  indented, 
and  rubs  against  the  waving-frame,  causing  it  to  wave  or 
vibrate  to  and  fro,  and  consequently  to  carry  the  inking- 
rollers  with  it,  thus  giving  them  a  motion  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  called  the  end  motion.  These  rollers  distribute 
the  ink  on  three-quarters  of  the  surface  of  the  plate-cylinder, 
the  other  quarter  being  occupied  by  the  curved  stereo 
plates.  The  ink  is  held  in  a  trough  ;  it  stands  parallel  to 
the  plate-cylinder,  and  is  formed  by  a  metal  roller  revolving 
against  the  edge  of  a  plate  of  iron.  On  the  plate-cylinder 
the  ink  becomes  distributed  as  before  described,  and  as  the 
plates  pass  under  the  inking-rollers  they  become  charged 
with  colour.  As  the  cylinder  continues  to  revolve,  the 
plates  come  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  first 
paper-cylinder,  when  it  is  carried  by  means  of  tapes  to  the 
second  paper-cylinder,  where  it  receives  an  impression  on 
its  other  side  from  the  plates  on  the  second  plate-cylinder, 
and  thus  the  sheet  is  perfected.” 

These  machines  were  the  first  in  which  the  present 
method  of  supplying  and  distributing  the  ink,  and  applying 
it  to  the  form,  was  adopted.  They  were  only  adapted,  how¬ 
ever,  for  curved  plates.  It  was  reserved  for  Applegath,  in 
conjunction  with  Cowper,  to  apply  the  principle  to  a  flat 
surface  printing  apparatus.  He  effected  this  design  in  the 
following  manner  : — 


Fig.  II. — Applegath  &  Cowper’s  Single  Machine. 

Applegath  perceived  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  do  the 
same  thing  on  an  extended  flat  surface,  or  table,  which 
had  been  done  on  a  cylindrical  surface.  In  partner¬ 
ship  with  Cowper,  he  constructed  a  machine  for  printing 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  from  type,  securing  by  patent  the 
inking  apparatus-  and  the  mode  of  conveying  the  sheet  from 
one  impression-cylinder  to  the  other  by  means  of  drums 
and  tapes.  Cowper  had  given  the  end  motion  to  the  dis- 
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tributing-rollers  by  moving  to  and  fro  the  frame  in  which  they 
were  placed,  but  Applegath  suggested  the  placing  of  these 
rollers  in  a  diagonal  position  across  the  table,  thereby  pro¬ 
ducing  their  end  motion  in  a  simpler  manner. 


Fig.  12. — Applegath  &  Cowper’s  Double  Machine. 


These  diagonal  rollers,  now  called  wavers,  possess  the  very 
important  advantage  of  spreading  out  the  ink  in  a  smooth, 
broad  stratum,  by  the  sliding  of  the  table  in  a  different 
direction  to  the  lines  of  their  revolution.  Applegath  also 
contrived  a  method  of  applying  two  feeders  to  the  same 
printing-cylinder.  No  fundamental  principle  has  been  since 
introduced.  -  .  .  _  . 

In  the  preceding  cursory  review  wre  have  seen  how  the 
cylinder,  tapes,  composition  rollers,  wavers,  vibrators,  and 
the  ink-duct  were  gradually  introduced,  and  the  construction 
of  the  modern  cylindrical  printing-machine  arrived  at.  In 
due  time  we  shall  treat  separately  and  fully  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  management  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  printing- 
machines  in  use  in  this  country.  In  our  next  chapter  we 
shall  briefly  consider  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  a  good 
machine-minder,  and  then  at  once  pass  on  to  a  practical 
consideration  of  the  important  subject  of  “  Making  Ready.” 

( To  be  continued.) 


STENOCHROMY. 

MR.  E.  MEYERSTEIN  read  a  paper  on  Wednesday, 
December  13th,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  Stenochromy,  a  new  process  of  printing  any 
number  of  colours  at  one  impression.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  some  very  good  specimens  of  this  remarkable 
process,  and  also  a  large  diagram  of  the  machinery  used  in 
preparing  the  colour-form  and  in  printing  the  impressions. 

This  invention  is  called  Stenochromy,  because  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  short  cut  to  Colour  Printing,  there  being 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  shades  of  colours  which  can  be 
printed  at  one  time.  Many  attempts  to  solve  this  problem 
have  been  made  by  inventors,  but  little  was  actually 
accomplished  until  Messrs.  Johnson  (whose  process  has  been 
described  by  us  at  p.  205,  vol.  v.  Old  Series)  made  public 
the  system  of  joining  solid  blocks  of  pigment  together  in  a 
similar  manner  to  a  child’s  puzzle,  and  printing  from  them  by 
superposing  upon  them  damp  paper  which  absorbed  the 
colour.  Stenochromy  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Otto  Radde, 
of  Hamburg,  and  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the 
process  brought  out,  though  not  invented  by,  Messrs. 
Johnson;  but  the  former  has  carried  the  idea  much 
farther,  and  produced  more  elaborate,  more  delicate,  and 
more  satisfactory  work.  Having  said  that  the  idea  is 
similar,  there  we  must  stop,  for  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out 
is  very  different  to  that  of  Messrs.  Johnson. 

The  history  of  this  invention,  if  written,  would  show,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  trials,  failures,  disappointments,  money 
spent  apparently  to  little  purpose,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  vexations  that  beset  the  path  of  the  inventor 
before  he  is  permitted  to  see  the  goal  of  his  hopes. 

Mr.  Otto  Radde,  whatever  may  have  been  his  first  ideas, 
has  now  arrived  at  the  following  system  of  printing  in 
colours.  He  builds  up  a  block  of  various-coloured  pigment 
in  absolute  contact,  which  block,  if  cut  through  vertically, 
would  show  in  the  section  every  colour  rising  from  its  base 
perfectly  perpendicular.  Thus  every  horizontal  section 
would  be  an  absolute  facsimile  of  the  other.  The  pigments 


are  mixed  with  certain  fatty  and  oleaginous  substances  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  colour  yields  its  impression  at  the 
same  rate.  The  paper,  which  is  a  peculiar  one,  is  damped 
in  a  resinous  fluid,  which  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  colour-block  by  means  of  light  rolling  pressure, 
dissolves  the  various  pigments,  which  are  then  absorbed 
into  the  body  of  the  paper.  It  will  be  seen  then,  Mr. 
Meyerstein  explained,  that  these  pigments  should  possess 
the  following  qualities  : — 

“  1  st.  They  must  melt  when  exposed  to  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  and  when  cooled  they  should  solidify  to  about  the 
consistency  of  butter  on  a  cool  day.' 

“  2nd.  Whatever  the  colour  of  the  pigments,  they  must 
all  be  made  to  possess  identically  the  same  specific  gravity  (?) 
and  yielding  power.  This  requirement  was  one  of  the  great 
stumbling-blocks  in  perfecting  the  invention,  and  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty,  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the 
inventor  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  limit  during  several 
years’  persevering  experimentalizing. 

“  3rd.  They  must,  under  all  circumstances,  retain  their 
original  brilliancy  and  softness  of  colour,  so  that  neither 
sunlight,  heat,  nor  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  can  effect 
any  change  whatever.”  - 

It  is  evident  that  the  block  of  colour  must  get  thinner 
with  every  impression  taken,  and  that,  on  account  of  the 
block,  which  is  confined  in  a  frame,  being  comparatively 
soft,  means  must  be  employed  to  raise  it  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  absorption  of  the  colour  by  the  paper.  After  the 
expenditure  of  much  time  and  money  this  has  been  success¬ 
fully  accomplished.  The  thickness  of  the  block — originally 
two  inches — is  reduced  one-fivehundredth  of  an  inch  at 
each  impression,  and  self-acting  mechanism  is  arranged  to 
effect  this  amount  of  elevation  by  the  working  of  the  press. 

In  building  up  the  printing-block,  the  colour  is  always 
melted,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  fluid  state,  small  ladles 
with  spouts  being  used  to  pour  the  pigment  into  its  place. 
A  frame  about  two  inches  deep,  large  enough  for  the  picture, 
is  laid  upon  a  marble  slab,  which  is  carefully  levelled.  A 
piece  of  thin  metal,  also  two  inches  wide,  is  bent  roughly 
to  the  shape  to  be  occupied  by  the  colour,  and  its  ends 
set  against  the  side  of  the  frame.  This  forms  a  cell  into 
which  the  fluid  pigment  is  poured,  where  it  quickly 
solidifies.  Over  this  is  drawn  a  horizontal  knife,  which 
levels  its  surface ;  this  operation  being  necessary  to  permit 
of  a  tracing  being  made  upon  it.  The  tracing  is  perforated, 
and  being  laid  over  the  pigment,  a  suitable  powder-colour 
is  dusted  through  it,  as  a  guide  for  cutting  the  colour 
to  its  proper  shape.  This  is  done  by  a  knife,  which,  though 
it  can  be  moved  in  any  direction  vertically,  cannot  be 
moved  in  any  other;  and  thus  the  walls,  as  it  were, 
of  the  pigment  are  always  vertical  whatever  may  be  its 
shape  horizontally.  The  same  or  another  slip  of  metal 
is  applied  to  another  place,  and  another  pigment  is  poured 
into  the  cell  so  formed,  and  the  same  operations  are  gone 
through.  All  the  colours  are  thus  built  up  until  the  picture 
is  completed. 

The  knife  is  held  in  a  frame  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  lazy  tongs,  formed  of  vertical  rectangles,  jointed  so 
as  to  form  parallelograms  horizontally.  One  hinge  is 
secured  to  an  arm,  while  the  opposite  angle  carries  the 
upright  knife,  which  is  stiff,  and  quite  straight  and  thin  on 
its  edge.  It  thus  can  be  carried  anywhere  over  the  work, 
the  hand  having  to  merely  guide  it  and  not  to  hold  it,  so 
that  the  most  minute  markings  can  be  made.  A  conception 
of  this  contrivance  may  be  had  from  the  accompanying 
diagram,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  it,  showing  the  situation 
of  the  arm  A,  and  that  of  the  knife  K,  which,  while  being 
firmly  held  in  its  vertical  position,  can  be  freely  moved  to 
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any  part  of  the  work.  When,  from  the  size  of  the  work, 
the  knife  cannot  reach  the  part  to  be  operated  on,  the  whole 
of  this  apparatus  can  be  shifted  to  a  more  convenient  place. 

The  chromolithographic  and  chromoxylographic  systems 
of  printing  permit  of  tints  being  made  by  superposition. 
Thus  twelve  printings  will  produce  an  immense  variety  of 
hues,  which  are  still  further  increased  in  number  by  the 
varying  quantity  of  each  which  may  be  used.  In  Steno- 
chromy,  however,  every  colour  and  tint,  or  shade  of  colour, 
is  quite  distinct,  and  must  have  its  separately  prepared  pig¬ 
ment.  Gradation  must  be  obtained  by  a  succession  of 
tints  or  shades  of  the  same  pigment,  lightened  or  deepened 
by  some  other  pigment.  In  this  there  is  an  advantage, 
because  the  colours  once  brought  to  the  degree  of  truth 
necessary,  cannot  suffer,  as  in  ordinary  colour-printing,  by 
working  one  colour  too  dark  and  another  too  light,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  would  have  the  effect  of  not  only  throwing 
both  of  them  out  of  harmony,  but  also  those  other  colours 
over  or  under  which  these  two  might  be 
printed.  In  Mr.  Radde’s  invention,  the 
harmony  at  least  would  remain,  even 
if  the  impression  itself  was  too  light  or 
too  dark,  but  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  the  prints  are  easily  kept  absolutely 
uniform. 

Thus,  then,  must  not  only  every 
shade  and  tint  of  colour  have  its  separate 
pouring,  but  every  distinct  repetition  of 
the  same  colour  will  demand  a  distinct 
operation.  Besides  the  pouring  the 
liquid  pigment,  there  is  the  tracing  and 
cutting  to  shape.  The  whole  operation 
thus  involves  infinite  patience ;  but  we 
will  not  say  that  it  is  necessarily  a  greater 
labour  than  the  combined  drawing  of  the 
number  of  stones  required  for  a  chro¬ 
molithograph,  while,  in  Mr.  Radde’s 
method,  the  artist  possesses  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  s'eeing  the  effect  he  is  pro¬ 
ducing  as  he'  goes  along. 

From  the  foregoing  description  our 
readers  will  at  once  understand  that  a 
solid  compact  block  is  produced,  entirely 
filling  the  frame  in  which  it  is  made.  It 
is  impossible  then,  that  the  white  paper 
can  serve  to  produce  the  effect  of  white 
in  the  picture.  This  is  done  by  printing 
this  pigment  the  same  as  any  other,  and 
here  again  the  process  differs  from  litho¬ 
graphy,  in  which  white  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  printed. 

The  paper  upon  which  the  prints  are 
made  is  the  result  of  much  experimenting.  It  is  made  from 
clean  cotton  rags,  is  very  absorbent,  and  free  from  all  sizing 
and  chemicals.  The  pigments  thus  penetrate  the  paper  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  show  plainly  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Meyerstein  showed  many  specimens  of  the  process, 
among  others,  some  attempts  to  establish  a  standard  colour- 
gauge  for  the  greater  convenience  of  ordering  coloured 
goods  of  manufacturers,  and  other  similar  purposes. 
There  were  also  exhibited  several  copies,  of  much  merit 
and  great  promise  of  future  success,  of  pictures  by  various 
artists.  The  production  of  pictures  involves  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  lithographic  printing,  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  stenochrome,  which  is  deficient  in  transparency,  tex¬ 
ture,  and  granulation.  The  reader  may  form  a  good  idea 
of  a  stenochrome  by  examining  some  first-class  specimens 
of  paper-hangings,  where  groups  of  flowers  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  are  imitated.  The  stenochrome,  however,  has  not 


the  crispness  of  outline  of  these  paper-hangings,  because  of 
the  absorption  due  to  the  nature  of  the  paper.  By  applying 
from  one  to  four  lithographic  over-printings,  these  defects  are 
very  successfully  overcome,  and  the  result  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  lithograph,  while  they  claim  to 
have  greater  permanency,  which  is  no  mean  recommendation. 

Instead  of  a  lithographic  over-print,  Mr.  W.  Woodbury, 
who  has  been  consulted,  proposes  to  use  a  photographic 
one,  and  he  is  experimenting  with  every  prospect  of  ulti¬ 
mate  success,  so  as  to  adapt  his  own  process  of  Woodbury- 
type  to  these  stenochromes.  He  thus  hopes  to  combine 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  photograph  with  the  life-like 
charm  that  Colour  only  can  give. 

The  necessity  that  exists  for  printing  stenochromes  on  an 
absorbent  surface  suggested  their  application  to  woven 
fabrics,  and  when  these  were  tried,  the  result  was  found  to 
be  very  effective.  Specimens  were  shown  by  Mr.  Meyerstein, 
who  is  the  London  agent  to  Mr.  Radde,  on  a  variety  of 


fabrics  ;  woollen  cloth,  furniture  rep,  and  gobelin,  being 
among  the  number.  The  sinking  of  the  pigments  into  the 
substance  of  the  fabric  is  a  decided  advantage  in  this  appli¬ 
cation,  because  the  colour  would  not  wear  away. 

As  transparencies,  these  prints  are  also  very  effective, 
differing  much  in  this  respect  from  lithographs  and  block 
prints,  both  of  which  lose  much  of  their  force  and  colour 
by  transmitted  light.  Many  applications  will  no  doubt  be 
found  in  this  direction. 

At  present,:  he  number  of  copies  which  can  be  taken 
from  one  block  is  limited  to  a  thousand,  because  the  block 
is  then  used  up.  If  more  are  required,  a  separate  block  is 
made  for  each  thousand.  This  is  claimed  as  an  occasional 
advantage  when  it  is  desired  to  limit  the  issue  to  a  certain 
number,  because  the  block  can  be  made  to  issue  that  num¬ 
ber  and  no  more,  and  the  temptation  to  print  more  is 
removed,  the  means  of  doing  so  being  non-existent. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  Meyerstein’s 
paper  some  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Dicks  thought  the 
whole  system  was  too  mechanical  for  the  production  of 
really  artistic  pictures,  and  that  three  or  four  over-prints 
would  not  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  inherent  in  one 
printing.  He  thought  that  the  advantages  of  printing 
colour  upon  colour  in  lithography  were  very  great,  and  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  speak  slightingly  of  them. 

Mr.  M.  Hanhakt  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  the 
colours  used  were  prepared  with  the  same  pigments  that 
were  used  in  lithography,  he  felt  sure  they  must  fade  in 
a  similar  manner.  He  had  not  the  idea  that  the  process 
was  essentially  mechanical,  any  more  than  lithography  and 
engraving.  To  attain  artistic  results  the  reproducer  must 
also  be  an  artist,  whatever  the  process  may  be,  and  he 
thought  that  the  chief  merit  in  the  Stenochromy  must,  after 
all,  lie  in  the  over-prints. 

Some  observations  upon  colours  and  pigments,  which 
had  not  much  relation  to  the  process  as  viewed  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  were  made  by  Mr.  Pearsall  and  Mr. 
Stinton,  while  Mr.  Golding  challenged  some  statements 
of  Mr.  Meyerstein  relating  to  the  length  of  time  that 
chromolithography  would  take  to  produce  a  certain  picture. 
Mr.  Meyerstein  replied,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  him  for  the  paper  which  he  had  read. 

For  our  part,  we  are  disposed  to  think  there  is  a  great 
future  in  store  for  this  process,  and  we  intend  to  recur  to  the 
subject  at  an  early  opportunity. 


PHOTO-GRAVURE  : 

ITS  ANTECEDENTS  AND  CAPABILITIES. 

WE  have,  from  time  to  time,  described  the  several 
Heliographic  processes  of  Edwards,  Albert,  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  Woodbury  type,  Dallastype,  and  other 
methods  for  producing,  by  the  aid  of  photography  and  the 
printing-press,  numbers  of  copies  of  either  a  work  of  art  or 
of  a  natural  object. 

The  Woodburytype  is  the  process  which,  of  all  others, 
comes  nearest  to  perfection  in  its  practical  results;  but  its 
great  drawback  is,  that  all  the  prints  require  mounting, 
involving  the  loss  of  much  time  and  a  greatly  increased 
cost.  Many  photographers  and  scientific  men  have  set 
before  themselves  the  task  of  producing  etched  metal  plates, 
having  all  the  delicacy  of  photographs,  and  yet  capable  of 
being  printed  at  the  ordinary  copperplate  press.  Most  of 
them,  it  must  be  conceded,  have  attained  a  certain  measure 
of  success.  Some  of  these  processes  we  have  before  alluded 
to  when  treating  of  analogous  systems ;  but  we  will,  never¬ 
theless,  just  now  recapitulate  the  principal  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem,  and  it  will  be  seen 
not  only  that  an  immense  amount  of  thought  and  ingenuity 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  but  that  the  methods 
adopted  in  pursuing  the  end  in  view  have  been  singularly 
various,  and  often  exceedingly  ingenious. 

Among  the  first  to  make  the  attempt  were  the  Niepces, 
who  employed  as  the  sensitive  coating  the  bitumen  of  Judea, 
which  becomes  insoluble  under  the  action  of  light.  The 
soluble  part  is  removed  by  a  solvent,  and  that  part  which 
remains  becomes  a  resistant  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  sub¬ 
sequently  to  be  applied. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  Niepce  experiments  were 
being  made,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  employed  a  film  of  chroma- 
tized  gelatine  upon  a  steel  plate.  Under  the  photograph 
the  film  became  more  or  less  hardened  and  insoluble  by 
exposure  to  light.  When  the  soluble  parts  had  been  washed 
away,  the  plate  was  etched  by  the  bichloride  of  platinum, 
or  the  perchloride  of  iron. 


Experiments  were  also  made  by  Donne,  Fizeau,  and 
Poitevin,  in  order  to  etch  the  Daguerreotype,  in  which  the 
image  is  formed  of  mercury  on  a  highly  polished  silver 
plate.  Ultimately,  by  the  employment  of  etching  and  electro 
deposition,  plates  were  produced  which  yielded  very  fair 
impressions. 

In  1855,  MM.  Salmon  and  Garnier  invented  another 
process,  quite  distinct  from  all  previous  efforts,  and  which 
may  be  thus  shortly  described.  A  brass  plate  is  subjected, 
in  a  dark  box,  to  the  vapour  of  iodine.  It  thus  becomes 
sensitive,  like  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  and  may  be  exposed 
under  a  negative.  If  it  then  be  rubbed  with  mercury,  the 
latter  will  only  attach  itself  to  the  parts  acted  upon  by  the 
light.  The  mercury  will  perform  the  part  of  the  water  in 
lithographic  printing,  so  that  when  an  inking-roller  is  passed 
over  it,  the  ink  becomes  attached  to  the  parts  unaffected  by 
the  mercury.  If  it  be  now  etched  by  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
plate  capable  of  yielding  impressions  at  the  copperplate 
press  will  be  the  result. 

In  1856,  an  English  company  was  formed  for  working  the 
] >h oto-galvan ograpli ic  process  of  the  late  Herr  Pretsch  of 
Vienna,  and  many  very  beautiful  prints  were  issued.  The 
company  continued  its  operations  for  a  short  period,  but 
ultimately  failed  to  meet  with  sufficient  public  support.  In 
this  process  a  glass  plate  was  covered  with  a  film  of  gelatine, 
sensitized  with  bichromate -of  potash  and  other  chemicals. 
After  exposure  under  the  photograph,  the  plate  was 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  certain  salts  in  water,  and  the 
unexposed  portions  became  swollen.  From  this  an  electro¬ 
type  was  ultimately,  taken,  which  became  the  printing-plate. 

A  modification  of  the  Woodburytype  process  may  also 
be  used  to  obtain  similar  plates;  but  in  this,  as  in  the 
photo-galvanic  process,  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
produce  the  electrotype-plates  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
process. 

The  exceedingly  delicate  tints  which  were  formed  upon 
the  copperplate  in  some  of  these  earlier  processes  were 
rapidly  worn  away  in  the  operation  of  copperplate  printing, 
and  at  that  time  the  acierage  of  copper  printing-plates  had 
not  been  invented.  By  this  invention  of  coating  copper¬ 
plates  with  an  exceedingly  hard  film  of  pure  metallic  iron, 
their  durability  is  many  times  increased,  and  it  possesses  the 
remarkable  advantage  of  permitting  the  worn  coating  to  be 
removed  by  an  acid  and  a  new  one  to  be  deposited.  The 
plate  is  thus  comparatively  proof  to  every  kind  of  wear 
except  that  due  to  the  oft-repeated  pressure.  It  is  to  M.  Henri 
Garnier  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  great  improvement, 
though  it  is  commonly  accredited  to  M.  Joubert;  the 
records  of  the  Patent  Office  show,  however,  that  the  process 
was  patented  in  March,  1858,  in  this  country,  as  a  com¬ 
munication  from  M.  Garnier  to  M.  Jacquin. 

Though  correlated  practical  processes  have  been  in  use 
in  Paris  for  many  years,  no  one  in  this  country  lias  under¬ 
taken  them  since  the  winding-up  of  the  Photo-galvanographic 
Company,  until  Messrs.  Leitch  secured  the  services  of 
M.  Garnier,  who,  in  Paris,  has  devoted  to  it  much  of  his 
time  during  upwards  of  twenty  years.  This  gentleman 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  by  other 
inventors,  has,  in  his  own  practice,  discarded  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  galvanism  to  produce  the  plate,  as  being  much  too 
slow  and  too  expensive  for  the  requirements  of  the  present 
day.  It  was  understood  that  the  process  of  Herr  Pretsch 
took  about  six  weeks  to  complete  a  plate  of  a  fair  size,  be¬ 
cause  it  involved  the  deposition  of  two  plates,  one  to  be 
used  as  a  mould  and  the  other  as  a  printing  surface. 

The  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  Leitch  starts  with  a 
copperplate  similar  to  that  which  would  be  used  by  an 
engraver.  This  is  covered  with  a  sensitive  film,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  is  not  a  subject  of  patent,  but  is  kept  a 
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Facsimile  of  the  Binding  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Cofy~uE>e  Antiquitate  Ecclesice  Britannicas. 
Privately  printed  by  Archbishop  Parker  mdlxxii. 


Reproduced  m  Copperplate  from  a  print,  for  the  "Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,”  by 
Messrs.  Leitch's  process  of  “  Photo-Gravure.” 
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secret  by  the  inventor.  Upon  this  is  superposed  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  subject  to  be  reproduced,  and  the  plate  is  then 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light.  It  is  subsequently  bitten 
in  as  deep  as  required,  such  improvements  having, 
it  is  said,  been  made  as  will  ensure  all  necessary  depth. 
To  "render  the  process  commercially  available,  a  powerful 
magnetic  electric-light  apparatus  has  been  fitted  up,  by 
which  in  the  winter  bright  daylight  may  be  dispensed 
with,  which  is  of  much  importance  where  work  is  wanted 
in  haste.  The  process  is  very  rapid  as  compared  with 
others,  a  plate  being  sometimes  produced  in  a  day,  though 
in  ordinary  cases  a  week  is  considered  a  fair  time  in  which 
to  execute  any  order  received.  It  is  perhaps  too  early  to 
name  a  price  at  which  these  plates  can  be  produced,  but  it 
is  not  anticipated  that  they  will  exceed  two  shillings  per 
square  inch  of  the  subject. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the 
advantages  of  such  a  process,  as  they  are  not  only  many  but 
obvious.  Anything  that  can  be  photographed  can  thus  be 
reproduced  in  copper,  and  that  copper  can  be  steel-faced. 
The  most  delicate  subject  may  be  printed  by  the  copper¬ 
plate  process,  which  it  is  well  known  yet  remains  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  art  of  printing ;  and  when  the  subject  is 
suitable,  the  plate  can  be  kept,  only  transfers  being  taken, 
and  the  impressions  printed  from  stone.  The  many  rare 
prints  and  other  contents  of  our  museums  may  now  be  repro¬ 
duced,  and  their  educational  influence  extended  far  and 
wide  by  the  multiplication  of  permanent  copies,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  original.  In  fact,  if  Photo-gravure  should 
prove  as  successful  as  it  promises,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  this  highly  interesting  process 

We  have  now  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  sample  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  present  number  to  impart  a  fair  idea  of 
what  this  invention  is  capable.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  few  months  ago  we  gave  samples  of  the  Aubeldruck ,  which 
were  especially  beautiful,  but  the  process  itself  is  kept  so 
great  a  secret  that  we  were  unable  to  afford  our  readers 
any  exact  idea  of  its  nature.  As  regards  the  process  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article,  we  are  in  a  better  position, 
as  the  preceding  details  will  show.  We  ought  to  state,  in 
justice  to  Messrs.  Leitch,  that  the  subject  was  selected 
from  our  own  portfolio,  and  is  a  faithful  fac-simile  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  original.  The  plate  was  printed  expressly 
by  ourselves,  so  that  our  readers  can  form  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  the  latest  development  of  Photo-gravure 
in  London.  In  a  future  number  we  may  publish  some 
further  specimens. 


THE  ART  OF  TAKING  A  GOOD  SEALING-WAX 
IMPRESSION. 

IT  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  remark  that  the  wax 
impressions  of  gems  or  intaglios,  seen  in  a  good  col¬ 
lection  or  taken  by  the  seal-engraver,  differ  surprisingly 
from  the  unsightly  blotch  of  wax  which  forms  the  impres¬ 
sion  as  taken  by  the  amateur.  We  therefore  proceed  to 
explain  as  briefly  as  possible  the  process  by  which  a  good 
wax  impression  may  be  obtained  ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  may 
interest  our  readers  to  know  that  our  information  is  derived 
from  one  of  the  most  accomplished  seal-engravers  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  one  whose 
experience  may  be  implicitly  accepted  as  a  guide. 

Before  commencing,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  what  constitutes  a  good  impression.  1st.  It  should 
exhibit  every  line  of  the  engraving,  and  be  perfectly  clear 
and  sharp.  2ndly.  It  should  be  bright  and  clean  as 
regards  colour.  srdly.  It  must  be  flat ;  not  curled  or 


■warped.  4thly.  It  should  be  nicely  trimmed  or  shaped 
at  the  edges. 

To  obtain  these  results,  take  the  seal,  and  with  a  fine 
brush  and  soap-and-water,  thoroughly  clean  out  the  en¬ 
graving.  Then,  when  the  latter  is  dry,  take  another  brush 
which  has  been  slightly  oiled,  and  with  this  work  into  the 
engraving  until  there  is  just  the  merest  gloss  of  grease  dis¬ 
tributed  over  all  the  lines.  Next,  with  a  camel-hair  pencil, 
dust  some  of  the  finest  Chinese  vermilion  into  every  part 
of  the  engraving.  Blow  into  the  work,  in  order  to  disperse 
any  superfluous  powder.  Owing  to  the  slightly  greased 
surface,  just  sufficient  will  remain  to  cause  the  stone  to 
relieve  easily  itself  from  the  wax,  and  also  to  impart  an 
agreeable  dulness  to  the  work. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  stone,  take  a  piece  of  cartridge 
paper  about  an  inch  larger  all  round  than  you  wish  the  im¬ 
pression  to  be  (do  not  use  cardboard,  as  it  generally  warps, 
and  causes  the  wax  to  crack  when  cold).  Hold  it  in  the 
left  hand  over  a  gas-jet,  about  the  size  of  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  having  warmed  the  paper,  take  the  stick  of  wax 
in  the  right  hand  and  turn  it  quickly  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  over  (not  in)  the  flame  ;  and  when  the  stick  is 
softened  at  the  extremity,  turn  as  much  as  will  leave  it, 
on  to  the  paper.  When  sufficient  has  been  obtained, 
hold  it  over  the  light,  allowing  the  flame  to  almost  touch 
the  under  side  of  the  paper ;  thus  causing  the  wax  to  gently 
simmer  on  the  upper  side.  Nov/  take  a  piece  of  wire  about 
three  or  four  inches  long  and  gently  stir  the  wax,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  air-bubbles  which  are  sure  to  appear ;  also  to 
spread  the  wax  into  a  circle,  the  size  of  which  will  depend 
upon  the  width  of  border  required  round  the  engraving.  In 
stirring  it,  leave  a  little  more  wax  in  the  centre  than  at  the 
edges.  Warm  the  stone  slightly — so  that  it  will  not  chill 
the  wax  too  suddenly,  and  prevent  it  flowing  into  the  fine 
lines, — and  having  put  the  paper  on  a  flat  surface  firmly 
press  the  stone  into  the  centre  of  the  wax ;  leaving  it  a  few 
seconds  before  gently  easing — not  jerking — it  from  the  wax. 
The  impression  must  now  be  placed  under  a  common  brass 
weight,  to  keep  it  flat  until  cold.  This  weight  must  of 
course  be  hollow  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  press  at  the  edges 
only. 

When  the  seal  or  intaglio  is  rather  large,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  cartridge-paper  is  too  weak  to  support  the 
spread  of  wax,  the  paper  should  be  laid  upon  a  copper 
plate,  which  must  be  held  above  the  light  by  the  aid  of  a 
pair  of  pincers,  -which  must  also  grasp  one  edge  of  the 
paper  in  order  to  keep  it  from  slipping  about  on  the  plate 
while  the  wax  is  being  stirred.  When  the  wax  is  spread, 
the  paper  must  of  course  be  slid  off  the  (now  hot)  plate 
before  the  impression  can  be  taken. 

If  the  stone  has  been  made  too  hot,  the  engraving  will 
appear  “  pulled  ”  and  distorted,  or  if  either  the  wax  or  the 
stone  has  been  too  cold,  the  impression  will  not  show 
perfectly  the  finer  parts  of  the  engraving. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wax  must  be  of 
superfine  quality — red  is  generally  the  best — and  that  it 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  burn,  or  drop  through 
the  flame,  as  this  spoils  the  wax  and  causes  the  impression 
to  be  discoloured.  When  the  impression  is  perfectly  cold, 
take  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  and  trim  the  edges  of  the 
wax  into  the  required  shape.  In  conclusion  :  do  not  be 
discouraged  if  unsuccessful  at  the  first  attempt,  as  it 
generally  requires  some  weeks,  sometimes  months,  of 
practice  before  an  amateur  can  produce  a  really  good  wax 
impression. 

We  shall  feel  obliged  if  some  of  our  readers  will  inform 
ns  of  the  measure  of  their  success  in  carrying  out  the  fore¬ 
going  instructions  in  an  art  that  has  usually  been  jealously 
preserved  as  a  trade  secret. 
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THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Zincography.  Its  Principles — Scraping,  Polishing,  and  Graining  the 
Plates — Re-preparation  of  Old  Plates— Etching  Recipes — Transfers — 
Printing. 

THIS  important  branch  of  the  art  will  require  only  a 
short  chapter,  not  because  we  underrate  its  merits, 
but  because  nearly  all  that  has  been  said  on  drawing  and 
printing  on  stone,  is  equally  applicable  to  working  on  metal 
plates,  and  consequently  no  necessity  exists  for  extending 
the  previous  instructions  on  those  points. 

146.  The  Principles  of  Zincography  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  lithography ;  and  all  ordinary  styles 
of  drawing  may  be  performed  upon  zinc  plates  instead  of 
on  stone ;  the  chief  distinctions  being  that  blacklead 
pencil-marks  are  apt  to  roll  up  in  printing,  and  that  the 
two-  and  three-line  lettering-gauges  used  by  copperplate 
engravers  may  be  used  to  mark  direct  upon  the  zinc. 
The  materials  used  are  the  same,  and  the  mode 
of  printing  is  identical.  Zinc  plates  have  the  advantage 
over  large  stones,  in  being  less  in  first  cost,  and  being  much 
more  portable.  Hence,  they  are  used  very  extensively  in 
many  printing  establishments  for  a  variety  of  work ;  the 
chief  among  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  large  plans 
and  wall-advertisements.  As  neither  ink,  crayon,  nor  gum  ' 
penetrates  the  zinc  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  stone, 
the  printing  is  more  liable  to  accident,  and  requires  1 
great  attention  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  printer. 
One  very  marked  difference  between  the  zinc  and  stone,  is 
that  the  former  is  subject  to  oxidation  by  contact  with  a 
moist  atmosphere.  For  this  reason,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  drying  the  plates  off  quickly  after  their  pre¬ 
paration  for  drawing,  and  during  the  printing,  to  prevent 
the  gummy  preparation  from  being  actually  removed.  The  | 
principal  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  zinc  plates  by 
the  printer,  as  compared  with  lithography,  is  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  infusion  of  nut-galls  for  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.* 
147.  Preparation  of  the  Plates. — Zinc  plates  may 
be  obtained  ready  polished  or  grained,  of  the  dealers  in 
lithographic  materials  ;  but  as  their  subsequent  preparation 
will  in  all  probability  have  to  be  done  at  home,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  describe  how  they  may  be  made  ready  for  use  after 
being  purchased,  as  they  may  sometimes  have  to  be,  of  the 
metal-dealer. 
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Zinc  plates  may  be  had  in  almost  any  size  and  thickness, 
but  our  illustration  shows  the  strengths  most  frequently  in 
use,  and  the  numbers  by  which  they  may  be  ordered  of  the 
dealers  in  litho  materials. 

The  zinc  must  be  of  the  quality  known  as  “best  rolled  Vieille 
Montagne.”  It  may  be  made  into  convenient  sizes,  by  cutting 
a  groove  with  a  V-pointed  chisel  and  hammer,  in  the  direc- 

*  In  a  note  to  par.  91  we  gave  Mr.  M.  Hanhart’s  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  drawing  in  combination  with  the  stone.  He  holds  a  similar 
view  in  regard  to  the  drawing  on  zinc.  The  theory  is  shortly  this  : — 
That  the  drawing-ink  and  chalk  form  a  metallic  soap  with  the  zinc 
plate.  That  this  metallic  soap  has  a  great  affinity  for  the  zinc,  so  that 
the  ink  on  the  roller  has  little  influence  in  pulling  it  off  the  plate. 
That  the  brown  insoluble  compound  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
nut-galls  upon  the  plate,  resists  the  printing-ink  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  gum  upon  the  stone.  That  these  two  opposite  forces  acting  at  the 
same  time  enable  the  printer  to  take  a  larger  number  of  impressions 
than  could  possibly  be  the  case  if  the  only  principle  involved  was  that 
of  the  antipathy  of  grease  and  water. 


tion  required,  but  the  cut  must  be  quite  straight  across  the 
whole.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cut  about  half  through,  when, 
by  bringing  the  groove  just  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  the 
plate  may  be  broken  through  by  a  sudden  pressure  on  the 
part  overhanging.  The  rough  edges  and  corners  may  now 
be  taken  off  with  a  file.  Next,  place  it  on  a  stone  in  the 
press,  smoothest  side  uppermost,  lay  on  a  few  sheets  of 
paper,  and  pull  through  under  heavy  pressure.  If  the 
plate  is  found  to  be  generally  flat,  it  may  still  further  be 
tested  by  drawing  some  pencil-lines  across  the  plate  with  an 
HB  lead  pencil.  If  the  plate  is  fairly  level,  these  lines  will 
showon  the  paper  when  pulled  through  again.  Convexity  may 
be  remedied  by  putting  some  blanket  or  soft  paper  on  the 
stone,  and  pulling  through  the  press  with  convex  side  up, 
with  light  pressure  first,  increasing  it  gently  until  the  effect 
sought  is  obtained.  If  there  should  be  any  bruises  in  the 
plate,  it  may  be  sent  to  a  coppersmith  to  remedy  them. 

The  surface  of  the  plate  as  it  comes  from  the  rolling-mill 
and  as  usually  sold,  is  contaminated  with  scale  and  oxide, 
which  must  be  cleared  off.  This  is  done  by  removing  the 
surface  of  the  zinc  by  means  of  a  sharp  scraper.  The 
scraper  used  by  the  cabinetmaker  will  answer  the  purpose. 
It  should  be  set  in  wood  to  get  a  convenient  “grip”  upon 
it,  and  may  best  be  sharpened  by  burnishing  its  edge, 
holding  the  burnisher  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  scraper.  This  will,  if  properly  done, 
produce  a  good  scraping  edge  on  each  side.  A  tool  that 
will  answer  still  better  may  be  made  of  an  old  smoothing- 
plane,  the  face  of  which  has  been  somewhat  removed  at  its 
front  part,  so  as  to  bring  the  knife  more  upright.  The 
knife  must  be  ground  at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  of  a  scraping  than  a  direct,  cutting  action.  If 
the  surface  be  removed  by  this  tool,  it  will  be  done  more 
evenly  than  by  the  other  kind  of  scraper,  because’the  wood  of 
the  plane  prevents  the  knife  sinking  into  any  hollow  places. 

The  plate  having  been  scraped  level  all  over,  is  to  be 
treated  as  described  for  stone  with  pumice  and  snake-stone. 
However,  unlike  stone,  all  drawings  on  zinc,  whether  in  ink 
or  chalk,  should  be  executed  on  a  grained  surface,  to  pro¬ 
duce  which  proceed  exactly  as  in  graining  a  stone,  substi¬ 
tuting,  however,  a  rnuller  of  zinc  for  one  of  stone.  A  plate 
about  24  by  18  inches  will  take  a  man  an  hour  or  more  to 
grain,  because  the  zinc  is  less  easily  abraded  than  the  stone. 
When  the  plate  is  done,  wash  it  well,  finish  with  hot  water, 
and  rear  it  up  to  dry  off  quickly,  so  as  to  prevent  corrosion. 

If  a  plate  has  been  used  already,  it  may  be  prepared 
anew  in  the  following  manner.  1st.  Remove  the  ink  with 
spirits  of  turpentine.  2nd.  Wash  it  with  a  strong  alkali, 
such  as  pearl-ash  or  caustic  soda.  3rd.  Wash  with  water. 
4th.  Pour  over  the  plate  for  two  or  three  minutes  some  of 
the  following  dilute  acid  : — 

Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  ...  1  part. 

Hydrochloric  acid  (spirits  of  salt)...  1  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  24  parts. 

5  th.  Wash  in  plenty  of  water.  And  6th,  Regrain. 

Some  persons  prepare  the  plate  by  washing  with  tur¬ 
pentine,  followed  by  a  sharp  acidulation  with  sulphuric  or 
other  acid,  and  then  wash  the  latter  well  off. 

148.  Printing  from  Zinc. — The  drawing  having  been 
done  precisely  in  the  manner  described  in  our  chapters  on 
drawing  on  stone,  is  handed  to  the  printer,  who  etches  it  by 
applying  the  following  mixture  with  a  flat  camel-hair  brush : — 
Decoction  of  nut-galls  ...  ...  f  pint. 

Solution  of  gum  (thickness  of  cream)  \  ,, 

Solution  phosphoric  acid  ...  ...  3  drachms  ; 

letting  it  stay  on  half  a  minute  or  more  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work.  To  make  the  decoction  of  nut-galls, 
steep  4  oz.  in  3  quarts  of  water  for  24  hours,  and  then 
boil  up  and  strain. 
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To  make  the  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  put  some  sticks 
of  phosphorus  into  a  bottle,  taking  care  not  to  handle 
them  with  the  fingers.  Pour  water  upon  them,  but  not 
quite  sufficient  to  cover  them.  Close  the  bottle  with  a  cork 
having  a  notch  cut  out  of  its  side  to  admit  air.  Set  the  bottle 
aside  for  a  few  days,  and  the  air  will  oxidize  the  phosphorus, 
making  phosphoric  acid,  which  will  be  dissolved  by  the  water, 
and  the  solution  in  that  time  will  be  strong  enough  for  use. 

Another  etching  solution  which  is  in  use  in  Germany  may 
be  made  thus  : — oz.  of  bruised  nut-galls  is  to  be  boiled 
in  i-pb.  of  water  until  reduced  to  one-third  ;  strain,  and 
add  2  drachms  of  nitric,  and  4  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

Though  these  solutions  are,  no  doubt,  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  and  well  recommended,  we  prefer  in  our  own 
practice  the  most  simple  formulae  when  we  find  them  answer 
the  purpose  as  well.  Thus  in  this  case  we  use  the  simple 
decoction  of  nut-galls,  and  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
of  complicating  it  by  additions  of  other  acids. 

After  etching,  wash  oft',  gum  in,  dry  by  tire  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat,  and  then  proceed  as  follows. 

Wash  off  with  turpentine  without  removing  or  moistening 
the  gum,  and  roll  in  the  plate  until  quite  black.  Now 
sprinkle  it  with  water,  and  continue  rolling  and  throwing 
on  water  until  the  plate  becomes  clean  and  the  work  rolled 
up.  We  find  this  is  safer  in  the  first  instance  than  washing 
out  in  the  ordinary  way. 

If  the  work  rolls  up  weak,  it  may  frequently  be  much 
strengthened  by  rubbing  up  with  thin  ink  and  plenty  of  gum. 
The  lay  for  printing  may  be  made  on  the  zinc  plate  by 
means  of  the  edge  of  a  silver  coin.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  piece  of  lead  was  recommended  for  stone. 

The  plate  may  be  supported  during  printing  on  any 
convenient  surface,  but  perhaps  the  most  convenient  is  a 
block  of  rather  hard  wood,  such  as  beech  (made  quite  level), 
to  which  the  plate  may  be  screwed. 

The  transfer  method  may  be  applied  to  zinc  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  to  stone,  but  after  washing  off  the 
transfer-composition  the  plate  must  be  etched  as  before 
described.  It  is  not  necessary  in  the  transfer  process  to 
grain  the  plate,  as  a  polished  one  will  do  equally  well. 
The  polishing  may  be  begun  by  pumice-stone  and  water, 
and  finished  when  dry  with  No.  O  emery-cloth,  or  it  may 
be  finished  with  emery  and  turpentine,  which  must  be  well 
wiped  off  and  then  washed  with  benzoline. 

In  washing  out  subjects  on  zinc,  add  a  little  oil  to  the 
spirits  of  turpentine. 

Printing  from  zinc  is  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  from  stone,  only  greater  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
have  every  appliance  and  material  in  good  working  order. 
In  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of  the  ink  forming  the 
drawing  being  less  complete  than  in  lithography,  where  the 
stone  is  more  porous,  it  is  not  allowable  to  use  ink  contain¬ 
ing  strong  varnish.  The  thinner  the  ink  can  be  worked, 
consistently  with  a  good  quality  of  impression,  the  better  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  understood  that  the  gum 
also  does  not  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  metal,  and  judgment 
must  be  used  in  preventing  the  spreading  of  the  ink. 

( To  be  continued.) 


The  Publishing  Season. — We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  pub¬ 
lishing  season  just  closed  has,  on  the  whole,  not  been  quite  so  bad  as 
was  expected.  The  danger  of  war  has  not  been  so  imminent  as  to 
drive  the  whole  of  the  public  into  reading  newspapers  exclusively.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of 
expensive  illustrated  books  issued,  and  this  has  arisen  from  two  causes, 
— in  the  first  place,  the  production  of  Christmas  presentation-books 
has  been  overdone  of  late  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  cost  of  illustra¬ 
tions  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  tolerably  well-known  artists 
finding  that  the  high  prices  given  for  their  pictures  were  incompatible 
with  the  necessarily  limited  prices  the  publishers  would  afford. 


PUBLISHERS  AND  AUTHORS. 

AMONGST  the  new  journals  ushered  in  with  the  new 
year  is  one  which  bears  the  audacious  title  of 
Truth ;  the  designation,  however,  is  not  altogether  inac¬ 
curate,  as  our  readers  who  peruse  the  following  extracts  will, 
we  feel  sure,  be  willing  to  admit : — - 

The  avocation  of  publishing  is  one  about  which  as  much  nonsense 
has  been  talked  and  written  as  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Publishers  are  often  maligned  and  almost  systematically  misrepresented. 

.  .  .  No  business  is  more  purely  speculative  than  publishing.  It 
closely  resembles  that  of  those  gentlemen  who  called  themselves 
bankers,  and  formerly  kept  gaming-tables  at  Baden  and  llomburg. 
The  keeper  of  a  gaming-bank 'never  dreams  of  winning  always  ;  if  he 
always  won,  nobody  would  stake  money.  Pie  is  satisfied  with  his 
gains  on  an  average  number  of  coups ,  and  he  has  a  chance  in  his 
favour  which  ensures  that  he  must  win  in  the  long  run.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  publisher  were  to  make  a  profit  out  of  each  work,  his  wealth 
would  soon  rival  that  of  the  millionnaire.  He  is  satisfied,  or  at  least  he 
ought  to  be,  if  the  balance  is  on  the  right  side,  which  means  in  his 
favour,  at  the  year’s  end  ;  and  he  has  a  chance  of  being  correct  in  his 
forecast,  such  as  the  author  cannot  have.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
publishers  should  make  money,  but  -that  authors  should  ever  get  any. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  as  rare  for  an  author  to  be  enriched  as  it  is 
for  a  gamester  at  Monte  Carlo  or  a  speculator  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  accumulate  a  fortune.  The  sooner  the  rising  generation  is  disabused 
of  the  notion  that  the  chief  end  of  publishers  is  to  provide  comfortable 
incomes  for  all  writers  of  books,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  peace  of 
mind  of  embryo  authors. 

There  are  three  ways  of  publishing  a  book.  The  first  is  when  the 
author  pays  all  the  cost,  and  this  is  called  publishing  on  commission  ; 
the  publisher  pockets  a  commission  for  his  trouble,  and  the  author 
receives  the  profits, — if  there  are  any.  In  this  case,  the  only  thing 
quite  certain  is  that  the  publisher  will  get  something  ;  and  as  he 
generally  insists  upon  a  payment  on  account,  should  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  author’s  solvency,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  author  alone 
can  be  a  loser.  The  second  way  is  where  the  publisher  buys  the 
copyright  by  paying,  or  undertaking  to  pay,  a  sum  in  cash.  Thus  it 
was  that  Milton  disposed  of  “  Paradise  Lost.  ”  He  received  £5  for 
that  work  :  the  speculative  price  was  possibly  a  fair  one,  although  it 
has  yielded  a  larger  return  to  the  publishers.  However,  as  the  monetary 
value  of  a  book  cannot  be  determined  till  after  publication,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  beforehand  naturally  makes  as  good  a  bargain  as  possible  ;  in 
other  words,  the  author  receives  the  very  lowest  sum  that  he  will  take. 
It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  an  author,  even  though  he  has  written  a 
masterpiece  in  praise  of  the  stoical  philosophy,  to  find,  after  he  has 
parted  with  his  manuscript  and  all  his  rights  in  it  for  £50,  and  has 
been  glad  to  get  so  much  in  return,  that  the  purchaser  has  cleared 
several  thousands  by  publishing  it.  Though  a  stoic  in  theory,  he  will 
descant  upon  his  grievances  in  practice,  and  expect  his  fellow-men  to 
sympathize  with  what  he  terms  his  shameful  ill-usage.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  traveller  returning  from  a  far  country  be  a  subject  of  com¬ 
petition  among  rival  publishers,  and  if  he  should  part  with  his  precious 
manuscript  journal  to  one  of  them  in  exchange  for  £5,000,  and  if, 
when  the  book  appears,  the  publisher  should  find  that  he  has  paid  too 
dearly  for  his  whistle,  the  loss  of  half  the  sum  being  a  certainty,  the 
traveller  bears  the  affliction  of  the  publisher  with  philosophical 
equanimity. 

The  third  and  most  common  way  is  publishing  on  what,  with  delicate 
sarcasm,  are  styled  half-profits.  The  excellence  of  this  system  consists 
in  its  designation.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  assume  that  there  will  be  profits 
to  divide  between  the  parties  to  the  bargain  ;  the  one  being  the  author 
who  can  lose  nothing  but  the  time  he  has  already  wasted,  the  other 
being  the  publisher  who  pays  for  everything, — for  printing,  paper, 
binding,  and  advertising.  Not  every  book  is  thought  good  enough  to 
appear  under  this  system.  The  publisher  must  believe  in  the  likelihood 
of  the  book  selling  above  the  average  to  consent  to  the  arrangement, 
and  he  does  not  fail  to  let  the  author  understand  how  great  a  favour  is 
being  conferred  upon  him.  As  in  duty  bound,  the  author  feels  flattered 
at  this  token  of  confidence  in  his  work,  and  his  conviction  that  a  dis¬ 
cerning  public  will  ratify  the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  and  liberal 
publisher  cannot  be  shaken  by  argument,  although  it  may  be  consider¬ 
ably  modified  by  experience.  Perhaps  the  author  may  have  some 
misgivings  about  the  result,  having  heard  it  stated  that  half-profits 
mean  little  or  nothing  to  the  author  and  a  fair  return  to  the  publisher. 
Should  he  have  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  such  eminent  and  wealthy 
“fathers  of  the  Row”  as  Messrs.  Longmans,  he  will  have  his  doubts 
dissipated  in  the  most  gratifying  fashion.  Mr.  Thomas  Longman  will 
enlarge,  with  all  the  geniality  of  his  nature,  upon  the  misapprehensions 
which  are  current  on  this  head,  and  will  then  produce,  as  undeniable 
proof  of  the  sum  which  an  author  may  receive  under  the  half-profit 
system,  the  cheque  for  ,£20,000  handed  to  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  for 
his  proportion  of  profit  after  the  publication  of  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  his  History  of  England.  The  sight  of  that  cheque  is  the 
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most  demoralizing  experience  which  an  ingenuous  young  author  can 
undergo.  He  is  thrown  into  a  transport  of  satisfaction.  Life  seems 
in  his  hopeful  eyes  to  be  a  mere  routine  for  receiving  handsome 
cheques.  He  may  be  so  infatuated  as  to  marry,  build  a  house,  buy  a 
yacht,  become  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  or  do  some  equally  reckless 
thing  on  the  basis  of  his  golden  prospects.  .  .  .  Large  cheques  to 
authors  are  even  greater  rarities  than  mines  which  enrich  shareholders. 
When  the  time  comes  for  halving  the  profits,  the  author  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  sad  reality.  Some  publishers  furnish  detailed  accounts, 
in  which  the  cost  of  printing,  paper,  boarding  and  advertising,  is  set 
forth  with  precision  on  the  debit  side,  and  the  number  of  copies  sold 
is  set  forth  on  the  credit  side.  Others  confine  themselves  to  a 
statement  of  results.  In  either  case  it  is  the  rule  for  the  expenses 
to  be  heavy  and  the  divisible  profits  nil  or  infinitesimal.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  generally  a  large  item,  yet  the  author  is  wont  to  complain 
that  the  advertisements  have  been  too  few.  Supposing  the  account 
to  be  balanced,  the  author  receives  nothing  but  sympathy,  which  does 
not  help  to  increase  the  amount  at  his  bankers’.  Yet  there  are 
publishers  who  are  no  losers,  even  when  the  author  receives  nothing. 
The  cost  of  printing,  paper,  and  binding  may  be  estimated  without 
deducting  the  discounts  which  may  possibly  have  been  received.  A 
commission  may  have  been  added  as  well  as  a  charge  for  warehousing, 
so  that  the  amount  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  may  not  represent 
with  minute  accuracy  what  has  actually  been  expended.  Cases  have 
occurred  of  the  book  being  debited  in  its  complete  form  and  credited 
in  its  unfinished  state,  that  is,  in  quires,  and  this  affects  the  result  to 
the  detriment  of  the  half-profit  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  author.  In 
short,  a  book  may  have  had  a  fair  sale,  and  the  author  who  has  agreed 
to  take  half  the  profits  may  be  wiser  without  being  a  penny  the  richer, 
whereas  the  publisher  may  have  had  an  addition  to  his  income.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  working  of  the  half-profit  system  causes  heartburning  to 
the  over-sanguine  author  who  has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  deal 
with  a  trustworthy  publisher. 

In  addition  to  these  modes  of  publishing  books  there  is  another, 
which  differs  from  the  half-profit  system  chiefly  in  name  :  it  consists  in 
paying  a  royalty  upon  each  copy  sold  after  a  certain  time.  The  author 
who  considers  this  as  a  specific  against  all  shortcomings  is  akin  to  the 
gamester  who  devises  an  infallible  system  for  winning  money  at  play. 
The  chances  in  the  publisher’s  favour  cannot  be  overcome  either  by 
combination  or  calculation  ;  his  legitimate  business  is  to  make  money, 
that  of  the  author  is  to  supply  manuscript.  The  two  functions  are 
antagonistic,  if  not  incompatible.  When  a  sympathetic  publisher 
offers  to  pay  a  royalty  instead  of  being  content  with  half-profits,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  author  will  be  permanently  raised  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  happiness.  He  will  be  told  that  the  royalty  will  not  accrue 
to  him  till  after  a  certain  number  of  copies  have  been  sold.  This  seems 
perfectly  fair  and  straightforward.  But  it  may  happen,  and  it  gene¬ 
rally  does  happen,  that,  by  the  time  these  copies  have  been  sold,  the 
publisher  has  recouped  his  outlay  and  acquired  a  profit  on  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  that  the  public  demand  for  the  book  has  been  met.  Thus, 
the  amount  of  royalty  payable  to  the  author  will  be  exactly  equivalent 
to  his  half-profit  when  there  is  nothing  to  divide. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  a  statement  of  the  best  bargain  which 
an  author  can  make,  and  one  which  he  will  have  no  cause  to  regret 
should  he  be  in  a  position  to  conclude  it.  Simplicity  and  certainty  are 
its  two  great  merits.  The  principle  involved  is  the  old  and  common¬ 
place  one  of  catching  your  hare  before  you  arrange  to  cook  it.  Sup¬ 
pose  an  author  to  be  as  popular  as  the  Poet  Laureate,  he  has  but  to 
follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Tennyson  in  order  to  live  comfortably  ever 
after.  He  can  then  dictate  his  own  terms,  as  Bonaparte  did  after 
Austerlitz.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  simply  to  say  to  a  publisher:  “Pay 
me  ,£5,000  yearly,  and  I  will  grant  you  the  exclusive  privilege  of  vend¬ 
ing  my  works.”  We  recommend  all  dissatisfied  authors  to  follow,  if 
possible,  Mr.  Tennyson’s  example. 

The  foregoing  is  obviously  written  by  no  inexperienced 
hand,  and  withal  in  so  sprightly  and  good-natured  a  vein — 
as  indeed  is  the  whole  of  the  paper — that  no  one  can  justly 
take  offence  at  the  way  in  which  the  new  journal  vindicates 
its  claim  to  be  called — Truth. 


Discount  in  the  Bookselling  Trade. — A  small  revolution 
has  been  effected  by  the  bookselling  trade  of  Edinburgh.  A  series  of 
meetings  of  booksellers  and  publishers  has  recently  been  held,  the 
object  being  to  form  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  discount  at  present  allowed  on  books  purchased.  The 
arrangement  come  to  is,  that  in  the  meantime  the  amount  of  discount 
will  be  fixed  at  2d.  in  the  shilling  ;  and  the  change  has  taken  effect 
since  the  1st  inst.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  21st  ult.  the  final  steps  were 
taken  for  carrying  the  resolutions  into  effect.  A  proposal  had  been 
made  to  extend  the  new  rule  to  the  provinces,  but  it  has  been  agreed, 
meanwhile,  to  restrict  it  to  Edinburgh. 
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IETZELIUS  (E..  E.).  Edle  Druckerkunst  vereinbaret 
sich  mit  dem  Adel,  als  PI.  J.  W.  Ritschl  von  Harten- 
bach  bey  der  Buchdrucker-Societiit  in  Erfurt  das 
Postulats-Fest  den  18.  und  19.  May  1723  celebrirte. 
Erfurt  [1723].  Folio. 


Dinaux  (Arthur  Martin).  Bibliographic  Cambresienne.  Cambrai  : 
1823.  8vo. 

Part  of  the  “  Memoires  de  la  Societe  d'Emulation  de  Cambrai,”  1822. 


-  Iconographie  Lilloise.  Graveurs  et  Amateurs  cl’Estampes  de 

Lille.  Valenciennes  :  1841.  8vo. 

Extract  from  the  “Archives  du  Nord  de  la  France  et  du  Midi  de  la  Belgique.” 


Dingelstedt  (Franz).  Jean  Gutenberg,  premier  maitre  imprimeur, 
ses  faits  et  discours  les  plus  dignes  d’ admiration,  et  sa  mort.  Ce 
recit  fidele,  ecrit  par  Fr.  Dingelstedt,  est  traduit  de  l’Allemand 
en  Francais  par  Gustave  Revilliod.  Geneve  :  1858.  Small  folio, 
with  six  etchings  by  Gandon.  Large  paper. 

A  novel,  in  which  the  writer  desired  to  mantic  character,  and  the  book  accord- 
introduce  the  ascertained  facts  connected  ingly  is  very  unreadable.  Of  course  it 
with  the  invention  of  printing.  Unfor-  does  not  possess  (or,  indeed,  profess  to 
tunately  the  incidents  available  did  not  have)  any  historical  value  whatever, 
partake  of  the  slightest  dramatic  or  ro- 

- -  John  Gutenberg,  first  Master  Printer,  his  Acts  and  most  remark¬ 
able  Discourses,  and  his  Death.  From  the  German  by  C[aroline] 
W[intour].  London  :  i860.  8vo.  100  copies  printed.' 

-  Sechs  Jahrhundert  aus  Gutenberg’s  Leben.  Kleine  Gabe  zum 

grossen  P'este.  Texte  von  Franz  Dingelstedt.  Holzschnitte  von 
Andrew,  Best  und  Leloir  in  Paris,  Gubitz  in  Berlin.  Cassel  : 
1840.  Folio.  Woodcut  borders,  with  explanations,  by  Frederic 
Muller. 

A  poem  in  six  cantos.  The  historical  events  of  the  century  are  sung  under  the 
dates  of  the  centenaries  of  the  invention  of  printing. 

Director  (Ein)  der  k.  k.  Staatsdruckerei.  Biographie.  (In  Local- 
anzeiger  der  Presse,  No.  197).  Vienna:  1869.  Folio. 
Disadvantages  of  Printing  (The).  In  the  Analectic  Magazine, 
vol.  viii.  p.  222.  Philadelphia:  1816.  8vo, 

Dissertation,  Petite,  sur  un  Monument  typographique  qui  ferait 
remonter  l’Origine  de  la  decouverte  de  lTmprimerie  a  1414,  avec 
des  observations  qui  prouveraient  qu’elle  est  meme  anterieure  a 
cette  epoque.  Paris  :  1817.  Folio. 

Dittrich  (R. ).  Anleitung  zum  Musiknotensatz.  Leipzig:  1872. 
4to.  pp.  28. 

A  guide  to  the  composition  of  music  in  movable  types. 

Dlabacz  (G.  J.).  Abhandlung  von  den  Schiclcsalen  der  Kiinste  in 
Bohmen  [pp.  107— 160  of  Neitere  Abhandlungen  derk.  Bbhmischen 
Gesellschaft,  vol.  iii.  ].  Prag  :  1797.  4to. 

-  Kurzgefasste  Nachricht  von  der  noch  unbekannten  Buch- 

druckerey  zu  Altenburg  in  Bohmeil.  Prag:  1797.  4to.  pp.  23. 

Includes  a  reprint  of  the  first  book  printed  at  Altenburg  [Paleorinus] :  Stolshagius, 
Daphne,  Ecloga  Parentalis,  1589. 

Dobrowsicy  (J.).  Ueber  die  Einfuhrung  und  Verbreitung  der  Buch- 
druckerkunst  in  Bohmen.  In  Abhandlung  einer  Privat- Gesell¬ 
schaft  in  Bohmen ,  vol.  iii.  p.  228. 

Documents  Iconographiques  et  Typographiques  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Royale  de  la  Belgique.  Four  parts,  with  36  photo-lithographic 
plates.  Bruxelles  :  1864 — 1869.  Folio. 

This  work  is  in  progress,  and  will  be  completed  in  another  part. 

Dodd  (George).  The  Curiosities  of  Industry.  Paper  :  its  applica¬ 
tions  and  its  novelties.  Printing  :  its  modern  varieties.  London  : 
1852.  8vo. 

A  series  of  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Paper,  pp.  24  ; 
printing,  pp.  24.  They  are  intended  merely  for  general  readers,  and  do  not  possess 
any  technical  value.  The  author  is  a  very  prolific  miscellaneous  writer. 

- -  Days  at  the  Factories,  or  the  Manufacturing  Industry  of  Great 

Britain  described  and  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  of 
machines  and  processes.  London  :  1843.  8vo.  pp.  548. 

At  pp.  326 — 362  is  given  an  interest-  Clowes),  and  pp.  363 — 386  contain  a 
ing  account,  with  many  illustrations,  of  description  of  the  bookbinding  establish- 
Messrs.  Clowes  &  Sons’  printing  office  ment  of  Messrs.  Westley  &  Co. 
in  Stamford  -  street,  Blackfriars  {See 

-  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,  Mining,  Machinery,  and  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts.  London,  n.  d.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  446. 

Contains  several  well-written  articles  on  Typography,  Type-founding,  Stereo¬ 
typing,  Sic. 

Dodd  (William).  Specimens  of  early  Wood-engraving  :  being  impres¬ 
sions  of  woodcuts  in  the  possession  of  the  publisher.  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  :  1862.  4to. 

This  very  interesting  collection  of  wood-  is  stated  to  have  been  first  gathered 
cuts  which,  somewhat  singularly,  have  together  by  John  White,  a  citizen  of 
been  preserved  at  Newcastlc-on-Tyne,  York,  who  established  himself  as  a 
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printer  in  Newcastle  in  1708.  He  com¬ 
menced  the  C our  ant  newspaper  in  1711, 
but  his  principal  business  was  that  of 
supplying  chapmen  and  others  with  small 
books,  ballads,  and  songs.  Many  of  his 
blocks  were  of  a  much  earlier  date  than 
this,  for  amongst  them  is  the  original  cut 
which  appeared,  on  the  title-page  of  the 
first  known  edition  of  “Robin  Hoods 
Garland,”  published  in  1670,  a  fac-simile 
of  which  is  given  in  Jackson  and  Chatto’s 
“History  of  Wood  -  engraving.”  His 
father,  it  appears,  was  sole  printer  to 
King  William  III.  for  the  five  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  he  may  have 
obtained  some  of  these  blocks  from  him. 
White  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Saint, 
who  engaged  in  a  similar  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  had  a  rival  in  Thomas  Angus, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George.  At 

Dodt  van  Flensburg  (Jens  Jenss 
1841.  8vo. 


the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  latter,  the 
entire  lot  was  purchased  by  Emerson 
Charnley,  whose  son  printed  a  few  copies 
of  the  old  blocks,  which  were  so  much 
sought  after  that  their  subsequent  owner, 
Mr.  Wm.  Dodd,  issued  this  volume. 
Newcastle  produced  many  exceedingly 
interesting  specimens  of  chap  literature, 
generally  illustrated  with  rude  woodcuts, 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  imperfections 
stimulated  Thomas  Bewick  (a  native  of 
the  town)  to  make  those  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  this  branch  of  art,  whose 
success  has  conferred  upon  him  his  cele¬ 
brity.  Viewed  in  this  aspect,  Mr.  Dodd’s 
book  is  really  a  very  considerable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  early  wood¬ 
engraving  in  this  country,  especially 
before  its  revival  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

en).  Over  de  Elzeviers.  Utrecht : 


An  account  of  the  celebrated  Elzevir  family.  The  author  was  a  well-known  biblio¬ 
grapher  and  litterateur  of  Utrecht. 

Doedes  (Jacob  Isaac).  Lourens  Janszoon  Coster,  Johann.  Guttenberg 
en  Peter  Schoffer.  [Amsterdam:  1849.]  8vo. 


Douii.lier  (A.).  Epreuves  de  Caracteres  de  la  Fonderie  de  A. 
Douillier.  Dijon  :  1833.  8vo. 

Draudius  (George).  Typographicus  Discursus  experimentalis,  varius, 
utilis  et  jucundus,  cum  prsecipuorum  typographorum,  illorum  im¬ 
primis,  quorum  impensis  libri  in  lucent  prodeunt,  insignibus,  qua; 
frontispiciis  librorum  imprimere  consueverunt.  Francofurti :  162^. 
8vo. 

One  of  the  earliest  published  books  on  elaborate  eulogy  on  the  advantages  of  the 
the  controversy  which  arose  as  to  the  arts.  George  Draudius.  a  German  author, 
origin  of  printing,  in  the  early  part  of  the  was  born  in  1573  ;  he  died  in  1630.  His 
seventeenth  century.  It  also  contains  an  works  are  written  in  Latin. 

Dresden.  Der  loblichen  Buchdrucker-Gesellschaft  zu  Dresden- [ubel- 
geschichte,  Anno  1740  den  24.  und  25.  Junii.  Mit  einer  Vorrede 
Herrn  Christian  Schottgens.  Dresden  [1740].  4to.  pp.  64. 

Dresler  (F.),  of  Rost-Fingerlin.  Proben  aus  der  Schriftschneiderei, 
Schrift-  und  Metall  -  Buchstaben -Giesserei.  Frankfort-on- the- 
Main.  1832.  8vo. 

Specimens  from  the  celebrated  Frankfort  foundry  of  Dresler  ft  Co. 

- SchrifL-Proben  aus  der  Dresler’schen  Schriftschneiderei,  Schrift, 

Stereotypen-  und  Metall-Buchstaben-Giesserei  nebst  mechanischen 
Werkstatte  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1852.  8vo. 


A  reprint  of  a  controversial  article  in  the  Gids  of  Amsterdam,  reviewing  the 
different  theories  set  up  by  De  Vries,  Noordziek,  and  other  pro-Costerian  writers,  as 
to  the  origin  of  printing. 


Specimens  of  Dresler  &  Co.’s  stereotyped  and  polytyped  ornaments,  &c.  The 
firm  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  continent,  and  its  founder,  F.  Dresler,  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  Frankfort  printer. 


Donges  (G.).  Die  doppelte  Buck-  und  Geschaftsfiihrung  fiir  Bucli- 
druckereien  und  venvandte  Geschafte.  Part  II.  Leipzig  :  1870. 
4to.  pp.  47. 

The  first  part  of  this  Guide  to  Book-  the  typo hence  the  publication  of  this 
keeping  by  single  and  double  entry,  second  part.  The  appendix  gives  instruc- 
specially  intended  for  the  use  of  printers  tion  as  to  book-keeping  by  single  entry. — 
and  publishers,  was  considered  to  be  (See  also  Frese,  H.) 
hardly  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 

Doissin  (Ludovico).  Sculptura  :  Carmen.  Parisiis  :  1752.  i2mo. 

The  second  edition  of  this  poem  on  engraving,  published  in  1753,  had  a  French 
translation. 

Dolet. — See  N£e  de  la  Rochelle. 

Donlevy  (John).  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  in¬ 
cluding  notices  of  illumination,  chalcography,  wood-engraving, 
typography,  lithography,  chromography,  and  intagliography, 
elucidating  the  new  art  of  Chromoglyphotype,  invented  by  John 
Donlevy.  New  York  :  1854.  4to.  pp.  24. 


Drew  (Benjamin).  Pens  and  Types ;  or,  Hints  and  Helps  for  those 
who  Write,  Print,  or  Read.  Boston,  Mass.:  1872  and  1874. 
i6mo.  pp.  13 1. 

A  little  work  treating  of  writing  for  the  Press,  proof-reading,  style,  punctuation, 
orthograph)%  reading  Greek,  Sec.,  intended  entirely  for  non-technical  readers.  It 
has  no  practical  value  for  printers.  The  author  is  a  writer  on  the  Boston  press. 

Druckerey  (Der),  zu  Kemnitz  erste  Blatter.  Von  der  loblichen  und 
unscliatzbaren  Buchdruckereykunst  Erfindung,  Nutz  und  Befor- 
derung.  Kemnitz  :  1661.  4to. 

A  treatise  on  the  first  work  printed  at  Chemnitz,  and  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  discovery  of  printing. 

Drukkunst  (Der). — Eene  verhandeling,  uitgesprooken  in  eene 
aanzienlijke  maatschappij.  Amsterdam:  1794.  8vo.  With  Por¬ 
trait  of  Coster. 

(To  be  continued .) 


This  work  gives  a  rapid  but  interesting 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  several  graphic 
arts,  but  appears  to  have  been  written  to 
introduce  some  new  processes  of  printing 
which  the  author  had  invented,  and 
which  he  called  Chemitype  Transfer, 
Typographic  Modelling,  and  Chromo¬ 
glyphotype  Copying.  He  says  that  “he 
discovered  the  principle  of  antagonistic 
union — that  is,  a  chemical  medium  in 
which  acids,  alkalies,  greasy  and  resinous 
substances,  which  previously  repelled  each 
other,  are  compelled  to  unite  and  change 
their  character,  and  their  union,  or  por¬ 
tions  of  them,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  solvent  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  transfer  and  print  manuscript,  written 
on  ordinary  paper,  with  greater  ease  than 
it  could  be  transferred  if  written  on 
lithographic  paper  ;  as  well  as  woodcuts, 
engravings,  new  and  old  books,  and 
printed  matter  of  every  description.”  He 
also  invented  a  new  litho  press  and  a 
cylindrical  machine  for  chemical  print¬ 
ing.  In  regard  to  “  Chromoglyphotype,” 
it  is  stated  that  “  the  principal  character¬ 
istic  of  this  mode  is  the  exclusive  use 
of  intagliotypes  instead  of  the  ordinary 
relief  types  generally  used  by  printers,  in 
combination  with  peculiar  plastic  pro¬ 
cesses,  by  which  polychromatic  plates, 
adapted  to  every  variety  of  chromo¬ 
graphic  effect,  can  be  produced  and 


printed  by  the  economical  operation  of 
the  typographic  press  in  a  style  of  art 
immeasurably  superior  to  anything  which 
it  is  possible  to  produce  by  engraving  or 
lithography.  Intagliotypes  have  hitherto 
been  much  neglected  by  printers.  .  .  . 
Their  extraordinary  capacity  for  poly¬ 
chromatic  production  has  been  entirely 
overlooked  for  four  centuries — from  the 
invention  of  printing  by  John  Gutten¬ 
berg  to  the  invention  of  chromo-glypho- 
type  by  John  Donlevy.”  The  patents 
for  these  new  methods  of  printing  were 
held  by  Horace  Greeley,  New  York,  by 
whom  a  printing-office  and  stereotype 
foundry,  based  on  this  invention,  were 
established.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
nature  of  Mr.  Donlevy’s  invention,  or 
whether  it  was  ever  carried  out.  We 
find,  however,  in  searching  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  American  patents,  that  on  Jan.  3, 
1854,  Mr.  John  Donlevy  was  awarded  a 
patent  for  “a  method  of  producing  in- 
tagliographic  printing  and  other  plates, 
from  forms  of  types,  by  surrounding  the 
types,  whilst  in  contact  with  a  glass 
plate,  or  its  equivalent,  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  some  equivalent  therefor ;  so 
that  when  set  the  surface  of  the  plaster 
will  be  on  the  same  plane  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  types,  and  then  stereotyping 
the  form  of  types  thus  surrounded.” 


-  A  Plea  for  Chemitype  Printing. 

Referred  to  in  Donlevy’s  “  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Graphic  Arts,”  and  stated  to 
have  been  “printed  by  the  Chemitype  Press.”  We  have  not  been  able  to  inspect  a 
copy. 

Doppelmayr  (Johann  Gabriel).  Dissertatio  Typographici.  Nurn- 
berg.  1730.  4to. 

One  of  a  series  of  tracts,  written  in  Latin,  on  different  scientific  and  philosophical 
subjects. 

Dori.an  (A.).  Quelques  Mots  sur  POrigine  de  l’lmprimerie,  on 
resume  des  opinions  qui  en  attribuent  l’invention  a  Jean  Mentel, 
natif  de  Schlestadt.  Schlestadt  :  1840.  8vo.  Portrait  and  six 
plates  of  fac-simile. 

An  examination  of  the  theory  which  believes  that  he  was  either  the  first,  or 
ascribes  the  invention  of  printing  to  John  nearly  so,  to  make  the  idea  practicable. 
Mentel.  The  author,  while  not  commit-  His  views,  however,  have  been  corn- 
ting  himself  to  the  claims  of  some  parti-  pletely  refuted  by  the  later  and  more 
sans  of  Mentel  as  to  his  being  the  first  exhaustive  researches  of  Dr.  Van  der 
and  original  inventor  of  movable  types,  Linde. 


PATENTS,  NEW  AND  LAPSED, 

E  propriety  of  granting  monopolies 
for  inventions  is  still  a  debat¬ 
able  subject,  and  many  more  or 
less  able  arguments  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  on  each  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  going  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  patents  in  this  way  ; 
but,  acknowledging  their  existence, 
and  that  they  have  a  certain  raison 
d'etre,  we  propose  to  treat  them  in 
a  practical  manner. 

It  seems  to  he  the  practice  of  many  newspapers  and 
most  technical  journals,  to  give  a  list  of  patents  that  have 
been  granted,  affecting  the  particular  industries  which  the 
papers  represent.  They  thus,  in  some  degree,  usurp  the 
place  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  Journal,  without 
affording  any  practical  information,  or  in  any  way  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  inventions  whose  mere  titles  they  announce. 

We  intend,  then,  from  time  to  time,  to  select  such 
patents  as  we  think  will  interest  our  readers,  and  to  give 
such  information  of  their  nature  and  scope  as  their  import¬ 
ance  in  our  estimation  demands.  For  several  reasons  these 
notices  will  he  short,  hut  our  desire  is  to  make  them  really 
useful,  and  to  this  end  we  shall,  in  each  case,  give  the 
number  and  date  of  each  patent,  and  the  price  of  the 
specifications,  so  that  our  readers  may,  if  they  wish,  send 
the  cost  to  Mr.  H.  Reader  Lack,  at  the  Great  Seal  Patent 
Office,  Southampton-buildings,  Holborn,  and  the  cost  of 
the  postage,  when  the  specification  will  he  sent  to  them. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  not  know  some  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  affecting  the  continuance  of  patents,  which  may 
sometimes  intimately  concern  them.  The  points  we  wish 
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to  draw  attention  to  are  these  : — That  every  patent  is  first 
granted  for  three  years.  That  before  the  end  of  that 
period  there  must  be  paid  a  stamp  duty  of  fifty  pounds,  by 
which  it  is  extended  to  seven  years.'  That  before  the 
expiration  of  the  seventh  year  a  further  duty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  is  imposed,  which  extends  it  to  the  full  term  of 
fourteen  years.  That  it  is  optional  with  the  patentee 
whether  he  pays  these  duties  or  not.  That  if  he  fails  to  do 
so,  the  patent  becomes  void. 

It  is  to  this  latter  point  we  want  to  call  attention.  The 
invention  may  be  good  and  the  patentee  poor.  It  may 
have  been  found  to  be  old.  It  may  not  pay.  It  may  be 
good  in  itself,  but  not  good  enough  to  spend  more  money 
upon.  And,  it  may  be  worthless.  There  are  thus  many 
patents  becoming  void  every  week.  These  may,  however, 
afford  useful  hints  to  many,  or  they  may  become  the  bases 
of  future  successes.  When  a  process  or  machine  is  known 
to  have  been  patented,  it  is  apt  to  bear  that  reputation 
long  after  the  patent  has  become  void.  We  hope,  then,  to 
do  our  readers  some  service  by  drawing  their  attention  to 
these,  so  that,  if  they  find  any  good  in  them,  they  may  know 
when  they  are  free  to  make  use  of  them.  AVe  shall  not, 
however,  be  able  to  afford  space  for  a  description  of  these 
lapsed  patents  ;  by  giving,  however,  their  number  and  the 
year  of  their  issue,  our  readers  can  obtain  the  specifications 
for  themselves. 

Many  applications  for  letters  patent  are  never  com¬ 
pleted.  These  will  appear  among  the  descriptive  list 
of  new  patents,  but  will  be  marked  as  “  provisional  protec¬ 
tion  only.”  This  will  at  once  indicate  that  the  inventor 
has  been  granted  no  monopoly  of  his  invention,  and  that 
the  publication  invalidates  any  future  claim,  either  by  him¬ 
self  or  any  other  person.  We  hope  to  commence  this 
list  next  month. 


REVIEWS. 

Technological  Dictionary  in  the  English,  German,  and  French 
Languages,  containing  about  76,000  Technical  Terms  and 
Lo  ait  ions  employed  in  Arts ,  Trades,  and  Industry  in 
general.  Edited  by  Alexander  Tolhausen,  Ph.  D.,  M.  A., 
Translator  to  the  Great  Seal  Patent  Office  ;  Revised  by 
Louts  Tolhausen,  French  Consul  at  Leipzig.  Leipzig  : 
Bernhard  Tauchnitz. 

HE  above  is  only  one  out  of  three  forms  in  which  this  most 
useful  and  painstaking  work  is  published.  The  first 
version,  issued  in  1873,  was  the  French,  German,  and  English; 
then,  in  1874,  that  of  which  the  title  in  full  is  given  above; 
lastly,  the  German,  English,  and  French,  which  has  been 
published  in  1876.  As  time  has  rolled,  the  work  has  grown  in 
bulk,  and  whereas  the  1873  issue  was  comprised  in  825  pages, 
the  last  issue  runs  to  948  pages  of  matter  closely  printed  in  three 
columns.  Were  technical  skill  to  be  acquired  by  a  mastery 
of  technical  terms,  this,  we  imagine,  is  just  the  book  which 
would  enable  the  student  to  arrive  at  the  utmost  point  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  his  calling,  whatever  that  may  be,  for  in  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  terms  and  accuracy,  we  think  we  may  safely  say  that  it 
transcends  anything  of  the  kind  which  has  hitherto  been  at¬ 
tempted,  and  that  not  only  in  one  language,  but  in  three  com¬ 
bined  in  one  volume.  Few  callings  employ  so  many  technical 
terms  as  that  of  Printing,  therefore  a  work  like  this  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  boon  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  implements  of  their  trade  in  either  the  French  or 
German  languages.  Having  tested  the  fulness  and  accuracy 
of  this  laborious  and  conscientious  work  in  various  ways,  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  its  general  correctness.  We 
do  not  know  any  publishing  firm  in  this  country  who  would 
have  had  the  enterprise  to  produce  this  costly  compilation, 
which  is  nevertheless  sold  at  the  foreign  booksellers,  for  8s. 
per  volume,  or  the  series  of  three  volumes  for  little  more  than 
a  pound.  Praise,  therefore,  is  due  in  this  case  to  the  publisher, 
as  well  as  to  the  learned  editor  Herr  Alexander  Tolhausen  and 


his  brother  Louis,  who  assisted  in  the  revision  of  the  work. 
Were  we  inclined  to  be  hypercritical  and  to  suggest  what  to 
us  appears  to  be  an  improvement,  we  should  say  that  a  definition 
of  each  term  in  the  leading  language  of  the  volume  would  very 
much  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  ;  but  that  evidently  could 
not  be  done  save  at  a  considerable  increase  of  its  bulk,  and 
consequently  of  its  price, — items  that  would  militate  very  ad¬ 
versely  in  its  general  distribution,  and  consequently  to  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  the  publisher,  to  whom  the  technical  students  of 
the  world  in  general,  and  printers’  readers  in  particular,  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  enterprise. 


“  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  as  originally  published  by 
John  Bunyan,  has  just  been  reproduced  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock, 
of  62,  Paternoster-row,  of  whose  facsimile  issues  of  “  Walton’s 
Compleat  Angler”  and  “  Herbert’s  Temple”  we  have  already 
spoken  in  these  pages.  This  facsimile  edition  of  the  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress”  is  a  cheap  form  of  that  published  two  years 
ago,  the  illustrations  from  the  earlier  editions  and  the  conver¬ 
sations  between  Christian  and  Evangelist,  which  were  added 
to  the  first  issue,  being  now  omitted.  The  publisher  states  that 
the  present  edition  has  been  very  carefully  re-read,  and  is 
believed  to  be  an  absolute  facsimile  of  the  editio  princeps  pub¬ 
lished  in  1678.  This  is  of  importance,  and  gives  this  reproduc¬ 
tion  an  appreciable  value  not  possessed  by  its  predecessor. 
The  first  edition  was  issued  in  1678,  and  at  the  present  time 
but  one  copy  (that  in  the  library  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Holford)  is  known 
to  exist.  From  this  priceless  original  the  publisher  has  been 
kindly  permitted  to  produce  the  present  facsimile.  Mr.  Hol- 
ford’s  copy  is  a  compact  volume,  printed  on  yellowish-grey 
paper,  apparently  from  new  type  ;  and  so  perfectly  has  it  been 
preserved,  that  it  seems  to  be  in  precisely  the  same  state  in 
which  it  left  the  shop  of  “  Nath.  Ponder,  at  the  Peacock,  in  the 
Poultry,  near  Cornhill.”  The  following  extract  from  the 
preface  will  show  that  not  only  is  this  edition  as  accurate 
a  copy  of  the  original  as  it  would  be  it  made  by  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  that  the  type  used  in  its  production  forms  a 
very  interesting  link  with  the  time  of  John  Bunyan,  which 
would  be  lost  by  any  photographic  process  that  might  be 
employed  :  “  As  regards  typography,  the  present  edition  is 
strictly  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  of  1678  ;  for  the  type  now 
used  has  been  cast  from  moulds  made  in  1720,  which  were  taken 
from  the  Dutch  type  used  for  that  first  issue.”  Bunyan  lived  to 
revise  and  pass  through  the  press  no  less  than  eight  editions 
of  this  work,  of  which  there  have  been  subsequent  reprints 
without  number.  As  a  consequence,  great  variation  will  be 
found  in  many  of  them,  and  hence  an  additional  value  is 
imparted  to  the  present  reproduction  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
immortal  work.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  may  find 
sufficient  encouragement  to  continue  the  issue  of  his  facsimile 
reprints,  for  they  possess  great  interest  and  bring  the  Past  before 
us  in  a  way  which  has  an  especial  charm  for  the  members  of 
our  Craft.  We  are  just  emerging  from  an  attack  of  the  China 
mania  :  let  us  hope  that  the  next  popular  craze  may  do  as  much 
for  Literature,  Art,  and  Typography,  as  was  done  by  the  Biblio¬ 
mania  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

'THE  New  Year  has  not  commenced  auspiciously,  and  yet 
despite  storms  at  sea,  floods  on  land,  wars  and  rumours  of 
war  abroad,  and  depression  of  trade  everywhere,  signs  of  an 
encouraging  and  hopeful  character  may  be  discerned.  Over¬ 
production  has  ceased,  stocks  have  diminished,  and  some 
approach,  though  very  slight,  to  a  readjustment  of  wages  in 
certain  industries,  though  not  in  Printing,  suited  to  the  alteration 
in  the  times,  has  been  made.  With  the  new  year  we  have 
commenced  one  or  two  new  features  in  the  Printing  Times 
and  Lithographer  which  we  feel  sure  will  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  our  readers.  We  have  other  attractions  in  store  ;  but 
our  policy  has  been  in  the  past  as  it  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
future,  to  rely  rather  upon  performances  than  promises  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  will  content  ourselves  by  assuring  our  readers  that  we 
shall  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  merit  the  increasing 
patronage,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  which  our  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  important  interests  we  represent  have  been 
encouraged.. 
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Mr.  John  Leighton,  dating  his  letter  from  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  has  very  pertinently  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  we  have  Copyright  Conventions,  they 
should  include  all  such  works  as  are  capable  of  being  reproduced 
by  the  press.  The  pencil,  we  well  know,  “  speaks  the  tongue  of 
every  land,”  and  now  needs  quite  as  much  protection  as  the 
produce  of  the  pen.  Not  alone  are  illustrated  books  copied  in 
the  States  in  an  inferior  manner,  to  our  detriment,  but  the 
picture  papers  suffer,  the  finest  of  the  Graphic  engravings  being 
thrown  down  upon  wood  in  the  greatest  haste,  or  reproduced  by 
other  means,  when,  if  protected,  “  cliches  ”  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  originals  might  be  used,  and  would  gladly  be  used  were  an 
understanding  once  arrived  at.  Mr.  Leighton  further  points  out 
that  if  a  trade-maik  be  pirated,  the  protective  power  of  the  law 
is  easily  invoked ;  and  why  not  the  artist’s  stamp,  which  may  be 
said  to  extend  to  the  whole  engraving,  being  as  easily  recognised 
as  any  intellectual  product  known  ? 


Typefounders  and  Typefounding  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  Marples,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Literary  Society.  Commencing  with  the  early 
history  of  the  art,  when  printers  were  typefounders,  he  briefly 
traced  the  gradual  development  and  improvement  which  had 
taken  place,  more  especially  in  this  country.  Mr.  Marples’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  modern  practice  of  typefounding  was  illustrated 
by  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  art  by  means  of  a  casting 
machine,  &c. 


Hoping  against  hope,  the  Provincial  Newspaper  Society  has 
made  another  and  we  regret  to  say  unsuccessful  effort,  to  induce 
the  Postmaster-General  to  abide  by  the  arrangement  of  press- 
telegram  charges  which  was  in  force  till  the  1st  inst.  Mr. 
Byles,  the  president,  and  Mr.  Robbins,  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  had  last  month  a  far  from  amicable  interview  with  Mr. 
Tilley,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  John  Manners.  The  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Forster,  who  introduced  the  gentlemen  in  question,  urged 
that  some  modification  should  be  effected  between  the  proposed 
charges  and  those  which  had  hitherto  been  in  force.  Mr. 
Byles  contended  that  the  Postmaster-General  had  no  legal 
right  to  abolish  the  system  of  continuous  counting,  and 
reminded  Mr.  Tilley  that  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Press,  previous  to  the  telegraphs  being 
taken  over,  stipulated  that  the  charges  for  press-telegrams 
should  not  be  increased  after  such  transfer.  Mr.  Robbins  pur¬ 
sued  a  similar  line  of  argument,  urging  that  the  news  associa¬ 
tions  should  be  allowed  to  send  in  their  telegrams  in  batches  of 
twenty-five  words,  instead  of  waiting  till  a  hundred  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  which  system,  he  argued,  would  cause  great  delay  to  all 
concerned.  Mr.  Tilley,  who  had  really  nothing  to  plead  in 
justification  of  the  step  taken  by  the  authorities,  made  the  con¬ 
ventional  promise  that  the  views  of  the  deputation  should 
receive  due  consideration.  The  result  was  such  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  A  letter  was  subsequently  received  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Provincial  Newspaper  Society,  stating  that  the 
decision  previously  arrived  at  by  the  Postmaster-General  would 
have  to  be  upheld,  and  that  the  new  tariff  would  come  in  force 
on  the  1st  inst.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  step,  the 
different  news  associations  have  already  raised  their  news 
charges.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  Parliament  will 
sustain  the  Postmaster-General’s  treatment  of  the  Press  and 
the  public. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  have  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  merits  of  Bury’s  Registered  Safety  Steam- 
Chest,  an  invention  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  open 
fires  for  warming  and  drying  purposes,  but  more  especially 
adapted  for  drying  and  warming  lithographic  stones,  and  for 
heating  copper  plates  for  copperplate-printers  and  transfer- 
pullers.  For  these  various  purposes  it  is  greatly  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  economy,  cleanliness,  and  safety.  About  its 
efficiency  there  can  be  hardly  any  question,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  number  of  favourable  testimonials  the  inventor 
has  received  on  this  point.  It  will,  of  course,  be  self-recom¬ 
mending  to  fire  insurance  inspectors,  to  whom  all  kinds  of  open 
fire  and  gas  arrangements  are  objectionable. 


The  first  number  of  the  weekly  digest  of  the  Times  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  5th  inst.  It  consists  of  24  pages,  eight  of  which 
are  devoted  to  advertisements.  Judging  by  the  first  number, 
neither  paper  nor  printing  reflects  very  creditably  upon  Printing- 
House-square.  The  prestige  of  the  Times  will  necessarily  ensure 
success  for  this  new  venture,  the  first  issue  of  which,  we  hear, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  50,000  copies.  But  the  question 
arises,  will  it  not  in  the  end  prejudice  [the  Times  itself  ? 
Already,  we  hear  that  former  subscribers  to  the  daily  issue  have 
begun  to  take  in  one  of  the  penny  dailies,  and  now  patronize  the 
Weekly  Times. 


We  have  read  with  great  surprise  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  last  number  of  the  Athenceum  : — “Mr.  Hodson’s 
,  scheme  for  the  commemoration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England  is  now  assuming 
definite  shape  and  proportion.  The  adhesion  of  many  distin¬ 
guished  names  has  already  been  obtained,  and  the  Provisional 
Committee  is  holding  its  meetings,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
governors,  in  the  Library  of  the  Bank  of  England.”  Surely 
this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  secure  the  success  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  Some  month  or  two  ago  a  number  of  well-known  names 
had  been  received,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  adverse  com¬ 
ment  that  the  Committee  has  not  been  called  together  long  ago. 
From  the  foregoing  announcement  it  would  seem  that  the 
ostensible  Committee  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  body  of  non¬ 
entities,  and  that  when  they  meet,  their  function  will  simply  be 
to  confirm  the  decrees  of  this  so-called  Provisional  Committee. 
Obviously,  the  proper  course  was  to  have  called  a  committee 
meeting  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  then,  if  needful,  from  that 
body  to  have  elected  a  sub-committee  to  decide  upon  details. 
The  course  adopted  is  most  extraordinary  and  reprehensible. 


PRINTING  ABROAD, 


A  M  E  R I C  A. 

Mr.  S.  Whybrew,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  for  criticism  one 
or  two  specimens  of  job  printing  which  are  very  original  and  striking  in 
their  display,  yet  are  devoid  of  vulgarity.  The  press-work  is  bright  and 
clean,  and  these  samples  are  vastly  superior  in  point  of  taste  to  much  of 
the  American  job-work  which  comes  under  our  observation. 

Machine-ruling.— We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Hickok 
of  the  Eagle  Works,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  with  some  marvellously 
good  samples  of  bank  and  mercantile  ruling,  executed  by  his  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  American  ruling  machine  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Wm.  F. 
Murphy’s  Sons,  509,  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Hickok 
would  probably  do  well  to  establish  an  agency  for  his  patent  ruler  in 
this  country. 

“The  Twelve  Months”  have  been  treated  in  elegant  pictorial 
fashion  by  Miss  F.  Bridges,  in  a  dozen  original  drawings,  consisting  of 
birds  and  trees  and  plants.  The  colouring  and  treatment  are  peculiar, 
and  seem  almost  unnatural  to  an  English  eye,  though  no  doubt  the 
artist  has  been  true  to  nature,  as  contemplated  in  the  Far  West.  The 
series  has  been  chromolithographed  and  published  by  Messrs.  Louis 
Prang  &  Co.  of  Boston,  whose  London  agent,  Mr.  Arthur  Ackermann, 
supplies  the  wholesale  trade  with  all  Messrs.  Prang’s  productions,  the 
demand  for  which  seems  yearly  increasing  in  the  English  market. 

Journalistic  Enterprise.— Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  journalists  in  the  world,  is  likely  to  increase  his 
influence  before  long.  Not  content  with  being  the  proprietor  of  that 
very  lucrative  journal,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  he  talks  of  buying  the 
New  York  Tribune,  which,  since  Horace  Greeley’s  days,  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  who  does  not  appear  to  find  it  quite  so  pro¬ 
fitable  a  speculation  as  he  had  hoped.  Speaking  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  it  has  lately  been  computed  that  the  revenue  from  the  adver¬ 
tisement  part  of  that  paper  alone  is  as  follows  : — A  daily  average  of 
twenty-two  columns  of  three  hundred  lines  each,  at  twenty  cents  a  line 
— total  1,320  dollars  per  day,  or  over  410,000  dollars  per  year.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  93,000  papers  daily.  The  net 
income  from  the  Ledger  is  estimated  at  300,000  dollars  a  year. 

Monument  to  Horace  Greeley. — A  colossal  bronze  bust  of  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley  has  been  erected  over  his  grave  in  Greenwood  Ceme¬ 
tery,  New  York,  mainly  by  the  working  printers  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  4  ft.  in  height,  resting  upon  a  granite  pedestal  10  ft.  high.  Upon 
one  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a  tablet  of  bronze,  on  which  Mr.  Greeley  is 
represented  as  a  compositor,  standing  employed  at  the  case,  and  upon 
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a  slip  at  his  side  is  a  paper,  bearing  the  date  “  New  York,  1831.” 
Upon  two  other  sides  are,  also  in  bronze,  a  plough,  a  pen,  and  a  scroll, 
the  fourth  side  containing  a  bronze  tablet  with  an  inscription.  The 
monument  was  unveiled  on  the  4th  ult.,  and  presented  to  the  public  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bodwell,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  journalists  and 
printers.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  made  a  suitable  speech  in  reply,  and  Mr. 
E.  C.  Stedman  recited  a  poem,  composed  by  him  for  the  occasion. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Paper  Trade. — -The  Austrian  paper-manufacturers  have 
increased  their  prices,  since  New  Year,  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  This 
step,  it  is  believed,  has  been  taken  in  consequence  of  an  animated 
export  demand  which  has  lately  sprung  up,  both  for  the  manufactured 
article  and  the  raw  material.  The  publishers  are  likely  to  offer  much 
opposition  to  this  increase,  and  they  are  already  agitating  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  among  themselves  to  deal  only  with  such  firms  as 
will  supply  them  at  the  rates  hitherto  in  vogue. 

Austrian  Press  Law. — -Six  months  ago  we  announced  that  our 
contemporary  -the  Vorwarts  of  Vienna,  having  provoked  the  ire  of  the 
Austrian  official  authorities,  had  been  confiscated.  A  similar  fate  has 
overtaken  the  issue  of  the  15th  ult.  of  the  same  paper,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  first-mentioned  instance,  the  offending  article 
having  been  taken  out,  a  new  edition  was  published  and  issued  to  the 
subscribers.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  Austrian  Attorney- 
General  was  too  busy  to  inform  our  contemporary  as  to  which  article 
had  outstepped  the  very  narrow  limits  of  Austrian  press  liberty,  and 
the  paper  could  therefore  not  be  issued.  It  has,  however,  since 
transpired  that  the  fault  lay  with  a  critique  on  the  alleged  short¬ 
comings,  &c.  of  the  Imperial  Government  Printing-office.  We  should 
almost  opine  that  our  contemporary  must  be  reaping  a  rich  harvest 
from  the  way  in  which  the  Government  continues,  by  confiscation, 
to  advertise  it. 

The  Imperial  Government  Printing-office.— We  have  lately 
had  submitted  to  us  some  specimens  of  the  productions  of  this  office, 
which  go  far  to  prove  that  the  almost  world-wide  fame  it  enjoys  is 
deserved,  and  that  the  efforts  of  its  management  are  still  directed 
to  produce  work  which,  though  equalled,  yet  cannot  be  excelled.  We 
have  before  us  a  second  edition  of  the  “Alphabets  of  the  Whole 
World,”  a  work  of  equal  value  and  interest  to  master-printers  and 
journeymen.  The  number  of  alphabets  it  depicts  amounts  to  about 
120  (some  in  two  or  three  different  sizes).  We  doubt  whether  the 
treasures  of  Oriental  types  possessed  by  the  Imperial  Printing-office, 
and  shown  in  this  book,  can  be  equalled  anywhere.  Of  most  of  these 
the  establishment  owns  the  matrices,  and  a  large  number  of  the  latter 
were  originally  cut  at  its  sole  expense.  Great  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
establishment  for  the  capital  manner  in  which  reading-books  for  the 
blind,  in  English  and  Hebrew  characters,  have  been  executed — the 
characters  in  some  of  them  being  in  punctured  and  in  others  in  plain 
relief.  A  book  depicting  the  flags  of  all  nations  deserves  equal  com¬ 
mendation,  as  showing  the  great  perfection  in  which  colour-printing  is 
carried  on  at  the  Government  Printing-office. 


DENMAR  K. 

Termination  of  a  Strike. — The  compositors’  strike  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  has  collapsed,  partly  by  the  want  of  funds  to  support  those  on 
strike,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  compositors  (Society 
and  Non-Society)  were  but  too  ready  to  fill  the  vacant  frames.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  last  three  strikes  of  any  importance — at  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Copenhagen — have  all  proved  alike  disastrous  to  the  Com¬ 
positors’  Unions  who  had  initiated  them. 


F  RANCE. 

A  journal  edited  exclusively  by  women  has  been  brought  out 
at  Lyons.  Why  it  should  be  called  the  Volcano  we  fail  to  see. 

The  sale  of  the  late  M.  Didot’s  collection  of  prints,  woodcuts, 
drawings,  engraved  portraits,  &c.,  is  fixed  for  the  months  of  March 
and  May  next. 

A  Hint  to  London  Master-Printers. — The  Paris  master- 
printers  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  and  the  master-lithographers  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  every  month.  The  London  master-printers 
do  not  meet  at  all. 

The  Export  of  French  Type. — The  quantity  of  type  exported 
from  France  during  the  year  1875  amounted  to  120,000  kilos,  the 
aggregate  value  of  which  was  5000,00  fr.  {£20,000).  Marseilles  alone 
exported  7,850  kilos  to  Spain,  7,700  to  Algiers,  5,395  to  Italy,  3,238 
to  Turkey,  2,372  to  Japan,  and  1,430  to  Greece. 

It  was  known,  says  the  Athenaeum,  that  Hortense  Albert  de  Luynes, 
Duchess  of  Montmorency,  not  only  translated  the  ‘  ‘  Vicar  of  Wakefield,” 
but  composed  and  printed  the  book  with  her  own  hands,  and  thus  escaped 
death  or  emigration  during  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  it  was  not 
known  that  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse  had  any  peculiar  claim  to  the 


gift  of  the  Royal  Printing-office,  which  she  asked  from  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  as  a  recompense  for  her  services.  A  technical  paper,  IL  Lmpri- 
merie,  edited  in  Paris  by  M.  Gabriel  Charavay,  after  quoting  a  letter 
and  memorandum  to  the  purpose,  tells  us  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse 
was  very  near  obtaining  her  request,  as  the  Queen,-  then  acting  as 
Regent  for  her  son,  was  disposed  to  grant  her  the  favour  ;  but  Mazarin 
objected,  and  Cramoisy  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Printing- 
office,  which  already  contained  at  that  time  a  very  valuable  plant. 

The  First  French  Daily  Paper. — On  the  occasion  of  the  new 
year  the  Gaulois  published  the  facsimile  of  the  first  French  daily  paper, 
Le  Journal  de  Paris,  which  made  its  appearance  on  “Wednesday, 
January  1st,  1777,  and  the  22nd  of  the  Moon.”  The  Mercure  had 
been  started  more  than  a  century  before  Le  Journal  de  Paris,  but  it 
was  only  published  once  a  year ;  the  Gazette,  which  contained  adver¬ 
tisements,  was  brought  out  in  1630;  and  La  Gazette  de  France,  which 
is  still  in  existence,  commenced  its  career  as  a  monthly  paper  in  1639. 
The  first  number  of  the  Journal  de  Paris  contains  a  letter  from  Voltaire, 
in  which  the  Patriarch  announces  his  intention  of  subscribing.  There 
was  a  Journal  de  Paris  the  other  day,  an  Orleanist  paper,  ably  con¬ 
ducted  ;  but  it  struck  its  flag  when  the  present  Constitution  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  not  wishing  to  write  treason  and  stir  up  strife.  The  first 
number  of  the  Journal  de  Paris  contains  no  political  news,  nor  any¬ 
thing  official  beyond  the  fact  of  a  few  declarations  by  the  King  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  Parliament.  It  was  published  by  the  printer  of  the  Prince 
de  Conti. 

Apprehended  Strike  in  Paris. — The  Compositors  of  Paris  have 
lately  been  agitating  not  only  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  work,  but  also  that  all  work  should  be  done  on  the  piece,  in 
companionships  appointed  by  the  house.  The  proposals  of  the  men  were 
submitted,  by  a  delegation  of  nine  workmen,  to  the  Masters’  Association 
at  a  meeting  on  the  13th  December,  when  the  above  views  were  urged 
by  the  delegates.  On  the  first  proposal  being  put  to  the  vote,- — that 
all  work  should  be  done  on  the  piece — it  was  unanimously  negatived  ; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the  20th  December,  this 
resolution  was  made  known,  also  that  the  employers  reserved  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  of  discussing  the  numerous  other  proposals,  when  this 
one  was  removed  from  the  list.  The  delegates  replied  that  their 
instructions  were  imperative,  and  that  they  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  their  constituents  for  fresh  instructions.  Whatever  may 
be  said,  says  the  Bulletin  de  P Imprimerie,  we  are  confident  that  the 
result  will  be  a  vote  in  the  negative,  and  that  the  majority  will  weigh 
well  the  serious  consequences  that  would  result  from  an  affirmative 
vote. 

Female  Printers. — Amidst  all  the  controversy  which  has  been 
provoked  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  women  in  printing- 
offices,  it  may  be  interesting  to  direct  attention  to  what  has  been 
achieved  in  a  French  office,  where  the  employes  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  females.  We  have  previously  (vol.  i.  p.  221)  given  a 
short  description  of  M.  Martinet’s  establishment  at  Plateaux,  which,  it 
may  be  remembered,  is  chiefly  intended  as  a  training  institute  for  female 
compositors  ;  whereas  the  one  we  now  refer  to  is  a  printing-office  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  The  establishment  in  question, 
which  takes  rank  among  the  leading  ones  in  France,  is  situate  at 
Mesnil,  near  Dreux.  It  was  founded,  under  the  auspices  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Didot  firm,  by  M.  Theotiste  Lefevre,  and  is  now  managed  by 
the  son  of  the  latter  gentleman.  Women  are  here  employed  as  com¬ 
positors,  readers,  stereotypers,  machine  attendants,  and  in  several 
other  capacities.  It  is  stated  that  they  are  as  efficient  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  reading  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  in  French.  A  commercial 
directory,  published  annually  under  the  title  of  Didot-Bonnin,  is  not 
only  printed,  but  also  edited  and  arranged  by  women  ;  the  whole  work 
being,  moreover,  executed  in  a  comparatively  very  short  space  of  time. 
Many  of  MM.  Didots’  publications  emanate  from  this  office,  and  all  the 
work  here  produced  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

French  Newspapers. — The  number  of  newspapers  appearing  in 
Paris  at  the  end  of  1876  is  836,  as  against  754  at  the  end  of  1875. 
Of  these  51  are  daily  journals  treating  of  political  subjects,  or  15  more 
than  were  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  way 
of  weekly  or  bi-weekly  journals,  there  are  85  dealing  with  questions 
of  finance  and  political  economy,  74  journals  of  travel  and  adventures, 
74  medical  and  chemical  journals,  68  journals  of  dress  and  fashion, 
66  journals  of  jurisprudence,  54  illustrated  journals,  52  literary  and 
philosophical  journals,  49  religious  journals,  43  scientific  journals, 
31  agricultural  journals,  22  journals  treating  of  military  and  naval 
matters,  20  geographical  and  historical  journals,  20  educational  journals, 
16  sporting  journals,  9  architectural  journals,  8  musical  and  7  theatrical 
journals,  4  archaeological  journals,  3  journals  of  photography,  and  1 7 
miscellaneous  publications.  There  are  also  14  reviews  or  magazines. 
The  most  costly  of  the  Paris  journals  is  the  Art,  the  yearly  subscription 
to  which  is  ^4.  16s.,  and  the  cheapest  the  Bonne  Pensee,  a  religious 
weekly  journal,  which  costs  only  6d.  a  year.  The  oldest  of  Parisian 
journals  is  the  Journal  General  del  Affichcs ,  which  is  now  in  its  247  th 
year  of  publication. 
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GERMANY. 

.German  Paper-Trade  Organ. — Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  the  Papier-Zeitung ,  edited  by  Herr  Carl  Hofmann,  has  been 
changed  from  a  bi-monthly  to  a  weekly  journal.  The  subscription  terms 
have  also  been  increased  from  6  to  10  shillings. 

A  New  Typographic  Journal.  —  Concerning  foreign  trade 
journals  we  may  well  say,  “  And  still  they  come.”  The  latest  addition, 
emanating  from  Berlin,  bears  the  immortal  title  Gutenberg,  and  is 
printed  and  published  by  Herr  Carl  Jahncke. 

Female  Compositors. — A  publishing  house  of  Breslau — Herr 
Trewendt’s — has  recently  opened  a  new  printing-office  for  the  exclusive 
employment  of  female  compositors.  The  management  has  been  intrusted 
to  a  lady,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Lette  Society  of  Berlin. 

Selling  Newspapers  by  means  of  Boys  in  the  Public  Streets 
— an  institution  which  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York — has  just  been  introduced  into  Berlin.  A  Newspaper 
Agency,  recently  opened  there,  employs  100  such  boys,  all  dressed  in 
uniform. 

Tile  Liphart  Sale  of  Engravings. — This  sale,  which  had  been 
long  looked  forward  to  by  art-connoisseurs,  was  recently  held  at 
Leipsic.  Among  other  works  included  were  some  by  Rembrandt, 
Albrecht  Diirer,  Martin,  Schongauer,  &c.  The  prices  obtained  were 
uniformly  good,  the  sum  total  realized  amounting  to  £ 12,700 . 

Death  of  Herr  Brockhaus. — The  death  is  announced  of  Her¬ 
mann  Brockhaus,  the  well-known  professor  of  Sanscrit.  His  death 
occurred  at  Leipsic,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  The  deceased  was  the 
son  of  the  late  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  the  founder  of  the  great  publishing 
firm  at  Leipsic,  which  is  now  carried  on  by  the  two  surviving  brothers 
of  the  deceased  professor. 

Post-Office  News  Agency. — Hitherto  subscribers  to  German 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  been  able  to  pay  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  any  of  the  large  post-offices  in  Germany,  and  the  officials 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  despatch.  This  system  has  during  the 
last  few  days  ceased  to  be  in  operation  ;  and  henceforth  the  arrange¬ 
ments  must  be  made  direct  with  the  publishers.  An  increase  of  cost 
will  in  some  cases  result. 

Co-operative  Printing.- — We  have  in  previous  volumes  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  ill  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  trading  of 
the  Leipsic  Society  Printers’  Co-operative  Office,  and  we  now  learn 
that  a  second  similar  venture,  also  under  the  auspices  of  the  German 
journeymen  printers,  is  in’an  equally  bad  plight.  A  strong  appeal  is 
made  to  the  shareholders,  in  a  German  contemporary,  to  contribute 
more  money  to  prevent  the  concern  from  collapsing. 

The  Aubeldruck. — An  article  has  lately  gone  the  round  of  the 
German  press,  and  has,  moreover,  been  copied  in  some  of  the  printing 
journals,  professing  to  give  the  modus  operandioi  the  Aubeldruck  (some 
specimen  productions  of  which  process,  it  may  be  remembered,  we 
gave  in  our  last  volume).  The  process  having  hitherto  been  kept 
profoundly  secret,  Herr  Gobel,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  fib-  Buch- 
drudeerkunst,  was  naturally  enough  suspicious  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  descriptive  article  in  question,  and  consequently  communicated 
with  Herr  Aubel.  The  inventor  has  just  replied,  disclaiming  all 
knowledge  of  the  whole  affair,  and  perhaps  rightly  suggesting  that 
articles  like  the  one  in  question  are  penned  with  the  sole  object  of 
inducing  him  (Herr  Aubel)  to  contradict  them,  and  in  so  doing  per¬ 
chance  reveal  his  secret.  Herr  Aubel  at  the  same  time  states  that  he 
has  been  successful  in  effecting  some  important  improvements  in  his 
invention. 


HOLLA  N[D. 

Exhibition  of  Papermaking  Materials. — During  the  months 
of  April  and  May  next  an  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  Palace  of  Industry  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  connection 
therewith  an  exhibition  of  vegetable  products.  In  this  latter  class  will 
be  included  Vegetable  Substances  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper.  In 
connection  with  this  exhibition  a  separate  building  will  be  erected  for 
every  department,  and  exhibits  will  not  be  classified  according  to  the 
country  to  which  they  belong,  but  are  to  be  arranged  alongside  of 
similar  products  of  all  other  countries  represented.  We  need 
not  point  out  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  this  arrangement, 
as  it  renders  it  easy  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  any  particular 
class  of  goods,  and  facilitates,  moreover,  comparison  of  similar 
products  contributed  by  different  countries.  During  the  exhibition,  a 
congress  of  paper-manufacturers  and  dealers  is  to  meet  at  Amsterdam 
to  discuss  several  questions  connected  with  paper-manufacture.  The 
different  classes  embraced  in  the  department  of  Vegetable  Substances 
for  Paper-manufacture  are  as.  follows: — 1.  Vegetable  products  which 
can  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  and  converted  into  paper,  such  as 
different  kinds  of  straw  and  wood  of  fibrous  structure,  Esparto  grass 
(Lygeum  Spartum),  Alfa  (Stipa  tenacissima ),  Reed  ( Psamma  arenaria), 
grown  on  downs  or  sand-hills,  Bamboo,  Paper  Mulberrytree  (Brousso- 
netia  papyrifera ),  Kapok  seed-down  of  Eriodendron  anfractuosuin. 
New  Zealand  Flax  ( Phormium  tenax),  Jute  or  Bengal  hemp  (Archonis 


capsalares),  Pineapple  fibre,  Agave  fibre,  Bananas  fibre  (Musa), 
Hemp  (Cannabis  saliva),  Paper-Daphne  (Daphne  papyrifera),  leafs  of 
the  Palmetto,  &c.  2.  Specimens  of  the  paper  pulp  (pdtes  d  papier), 

manufactured  from  these  different  vegetable  substances.  3.  Specimens 
of  the  paper  manufactured  from  the  pulp  (pales  a  papier),  whether  pure 
or  mixed,  indicating  at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  the  mixture. 
4.  A  statement  of  the  treatment  the  plants  undergo  when  being  con¬ 
verted  into  paper,  with  plans  or  models  illustrating  this  process.  5. 
A  statement  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  plants  exhibited.  6.  A 
bibliography  of  paper  industry  in  connection  with  the  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  containing  :  a.  a  collection  of  works  on  paper  and  paper-manu¬ 
facture.  b.  A  complete  catalogue  of  such  ;  also  of  articles  on  this 
subject  which  have  appeared  in  periodicals,  c.  A  statistical  review  of 
the  paper  manufacture,  with  observations  as  to  its  prospects,  d. 
Coloured  drawings  of  the  plants  yielding  substances  applicable  for 
papermaking,  e.  An  historical  and  ethnographical  review  of  the  paper- 
industry,  with  indication  of  the  plants  that  have  from  the  remotest 
period  to  the  present  time  been  employed  for  paper  manufacture.  The 
arrangements  in  connection  with  this  exhibition  of  vegetable  products 
have  been  intrusted  to  a  special  committee,  with  Prof.  C.  A.  T.  A. 
Oudemans,  of  Amsterdam,  as  President ;  and  among  the  members  of 
which  we  notice  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  Smidt  van  Gelder,  senior  partner 
of  the  firm  Van  Gelder  Sons,  paper-manufacturers.  This  gentleman 
will  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  information  to  intending  exhibitors. 
We  hope  that  our  paper-manufacturers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  thus  afforded  them  of  showing  that  our  products  may  fairly 
rank  alongside  of  those  of  other  European  nations. 


HUNGARY. 

Web  Printing  Machines  of  Austrian  Make. — Rather  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  ago  we  drew  attention,  under  this  heading,  to  the 
fact  of  some  printing  machinery  which  had  been  supplied  to  Ilerren 
Khor  &  Wein,  of  Buda-Pesth,  and  others,  being  found,  after  several 
months’  trial,  unworkable.  The  following  further  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  one  case  specifically  mentioned  above  cannot  fail  to  interest 
English  manufacturers.  When  it  was  found  that  the  machine  could 
not  be  worked,  different  parts  of  it  were  sent  back  to  the  manufacturers, 
Plerr  Sigl,  of  Vienna,  to  be  recast;  but  still  the  machine  would  not 
work.  An  engineer  from  the  factory  was  next  dispatched  to  remedy 
existing  defects  ;  after  spending  some  months  in  overhauling  and  re¬ 
fitting  the  machine,  he  also  retired  without  effecting  any  improvement. 
The  utter  uselessness  of  the  machine,  except  as  old  iron,  will  be  under¬ 
stood,  when  we  state  that  the  machine  having  been  ordered  for  the 
printing  of  the  Pesther  Lloyd,  not  even  a  single  copy  of  that  paper  was 
ever  struck  off  on  it.  Under  these  circumstances  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  Herren  Khor  &  Wein  not  only  refused  to  pay  for  the 
machine,  but  also  claimed  compensation  for  the  injury  they  had 
suffered  in  consequence  of  this  machine  remaining  some  twelve  months 
on  their  premises,  without  being  of  the  slightest  service  to  them.  At 
the  instance  of  Herr  Sigl,  the  Judicial  Tribunal  before  whom  the  action 
was  heard  appointed  three  experts  to  inspect  and  report  as  to  the  quasi 
merits  of  the  machine.  It  was  agreed  that  the  machine  should  be  set 
to  work  for  the  space  of  one  hour  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen  ; 
but  alas  !  fate  had  decreed  differently ;  and  the  machine  was,  as  it  were, 
to  pronounce  its  own  condemnation,  for  after  going  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  there  was  a  break-down. 


JAPAN. 

Press  Censorship  in  Japan. — The  Japanese  are  making  rapid 
advances  in  civilization  ;  that  fact  is  incontrovertible.  Not  only  have 
they  fostered  the  art  of  printing  and  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
newspapers,  but  they  have  actually  set  up  a'censorship  of  the  Press, 
which  appears  to  be  in  admirable  working  order.  A  few  months  ago 
no  less  than  eighteen  editors  were  said  to  be  in  gaol  at  the  same  time 
for  infractions  of  the  code ;  and  still  the  editors,  as  if  fired  by  the 
recollection  of  Sheridan’s  great  declaration  about  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  persist  in  bearding  the  authorities  and  breaking  the  law.  They 
are  almost  as  virtuously  indignant  as  their  American  colleagues,  in  their 
attacks  on  the  personal  characters  of  officials  and  their  sweeping 
censure  of  the  acts  of  the  administration.  As  no  political  harm  would 
seem  to  have  followed  from  their  diatribes,  perhaps  the  Japanese 
Government  is  over-apprehensive,  and  should  not  sentence  exuberant 
editors  too  often  or  too  harshly.  However,  the  editors  are  equal  to 
the  occasion  ;  they  have  borrowed  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  M.  Henri 
Rochefort  and  his  friends  ;  when  they  are  condemned  to  imprisonment 
they  pay  a  man  of  straw  to  go  to  gaol  as  their  substitute,  and  console 
themselves  for  his  sufferings  by  posing  as  political  martyrs  in  the  tea- 
gardens  of  Yeddo. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A  Master-Printers’  Society,  composed  of  sixteen  members, 
has  just  been  formed  in  French  Switzerland.  The  president  is 
Mr.  L.  Cornaz,  of  Lausanne,  and  the  secretary  Mr.  LI.  Wolfrath,  of 
Neuenburg. 
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ENGLISH  JOTTINGS, 

The  Marylebone  Gazette,  a  halfpenny  weekly,  is  announced. 

The  Christian  Standard,  a  penny  weekly,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first  number  of  the  Southern  Weekly  News  was  issued  on  the 
1 6th  ult. 

The  Islington  Gazette,  hitherto  a  bi-weekly,  is  now  published  three 
times  a- week. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Broughton  has  succeeded  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Hornet. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Bradbury,  who  has  been  editor  of  our  ably-conducted 
contemporary  Public  Opinion  for  fourteen  years,  has  just  quitted  that 
post. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Better,  &  Gai.tin  have  recently  opened  large 
dining  and  refreshment  rooms  on  their  premises  in  Belle  Sauvage-yard, 
for  the  use  of  their  employes. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  the  “Illustrated  London 
News.” — The  amount  of  paper  used  for  the  Christmas  number  of  this 
popular  weekly  was  eighty  tons. 

Messrs.  Forsaith  Brothers,  of  Bethnal-green-road,  have  recently 
put  up  one  of  Messrs.  Crossley’s  gas-engines,  which,  they  inform  us, 
continues  to  work  well  and  gives  great  satisfaction. 

The  publisher  of  the  Birmingham  Examiner  writes  to  the  Athe- 
nceum  to  say  that  his  magazine  is  not  to  be  discontinued,  and  that  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  Examiner  and  the  Lion. 

The  “Gentleman’s  Magazine.” — Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus 
have  become  the  proprietors  of  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine.  This  pub¬ 
lication  has  now  entered  upon  the  147th  year  of  its  existence. 

Messrs.  II.  Collings  &  Co.’s  Almanac  has  reached  its  fifteenth 
annual  issue,  which  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  people  of  Bishop’s 
Stortfordand  its  neighbourhood  appreciate  this  useful  little  publication. 

The  “Derry  Journal.” — Since  the  1st  inst.,  the  Derry  'Journal 
has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Daily  Journal.  Hitherto  the  Journal 
has  been  a  tri-weekly,  but  since  the  above  date  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  daily. 

Centennial  Exhibition  Award. — Among  other  English  firms 
included  in  a  supplementary  list  of  awards  issued  by  the  Centennial 
Commissioners,  are  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Blake,  &  Co.,  the  Sheffield 
type-founders. 

Messrs.  Hobson  &  Andrew,  the  proprietors  of  the  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  Weekly  Reporter,  have  just  started  a  local  evening  paper, 
the  Evening  Reporter.  It  consists  of  four  pages,  and  is  published  at 
the  price  of  one  halfpenny. 

“A  Few  Remarks  on  Early  Mezzotinto  Engraving”  is 
the  title  of  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Warwick,  before  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at  9,  Conduit-street, 
on  Thursday,  15th  of  March  next. 

Newspaper  Dividend. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Globe  Newspaper  Association  (Limited),  held  last  month,  the  chairman 
stated  that  the  result  of  the  first  year’s  operations  was  highly  satisfactory, 
and  a  dividend  of  jh  per  cent,  was  declared. 

The  World  understands  that  Mr.  Johnson,  junior,  retires  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Standard,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  FI.  Mudford, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  the  manager  of  the  journal.  Mr.  Mud- 
ford’s  father  was  a  well-known  contributor  to  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

The  “Pictorial  World”  Christmas  Number. —  The  special 
number  of  the  Pictorial  World  consisted  of  thirty-two  pages  of  capital 
engravings,  and  the  literary  contents  include  articles  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Mr.  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ritchie,  Mr.  C.  Town- 
ley,  &c. 

Defunct  Yorkshire  Newspapers.— The  Yorkshire  Telegraph 
and  the  Richmond  Telegraph,  penny  weeklies,  the  property  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  York  Herald  Newspaper  Company  (Limited),  after  an 
existence  since  October,  1869,  have  ceased  to  appear  since  the  end  of 
last  year. 

“An  Expostulation  with  Co-operative  Societies  of  London,”  by 
Don  Pedro  Verdad,  is,  we  fear,  not  likely  to  much  affect  the  course 
pursued  by  those  bodies  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  cogently  written 
pamphlet,  and  contains  matter  to  interest  our  readers,  and  therefore 
we  here  notice  it. 

New  Post-Office  Regulation. — The  Post-Office  authorities 
have  issued  a  notice  to  persons  holding  private  boxes  at  the  Post-Office, 
that  the  annual  charge  will  be  two  guineas  instead  of  one  guinea  as 
hitherto.  The  present  box-holders,  however,  are  to  be  exempt  for  one 
year  from  the  increased  rate. 


Encouragement  of  the  Art  of  Designing. — Mr.  Armitage. 
R.A. ,  has  given  a  sum  of  ,£1,000  to  found  two  prizes,  one  of  £30  and 
one  of  £10,  to  be  awarded  annually  for  the  best  sketch  designs  in 
black  and  white.  1'he  sketches  must  be  completed  in  one  day  within 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Turkish  Honours  to  an  English  Journalist. — The  order 
of  the  Medjidie  has  been  conferred  by  the  Turkish  Government  on  Mr. 
Drew  Gay,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  for  his 
services  during  the  war,  and  principally  for  his  conduct  during  the 
battles  which  took  place  in  front  of  Alexinatz. 

Sale  of  Engravings. — The  choice  collection  of  artists’  proofs 
and  other  impressions  after  pictures  by  Landseer  and  Turner,  belonging 
to  the  late  Air.  R.  Holdgate,  copperplate-printer,  were  last  month 
sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  &  Woods.  The  prices 
obtained  were  satisfactory,  and  the  total  amount  realized  was  £930. 

Messrs.  Standidge  &  Co.  send  us  an  elaborately  printed 
Calendar  for  1877,  which  is  not  without  considerable  merit;  but  the 
exclusive  use  of  capitals  for  the  days  of  the  week  renders  the  letter- 
press  unreadable,  while  the  deep  blue  ground  upon  which  the  word 
“  Calendar  ”  is  worked  is  most  discordant,  and  quite  offends  the  eye. 

A  Good  Maxim. — The  late  editor  of  the  Stirling  Journal  and 
Advertiser  caused  the  following  notice  to  be  posted  in  a  prominent 
position  in  his  sanctum  sanctorum  : — “  Nothing  is  worse  for  those  who 
have  business  than  the  visits  of  those  who  have  none.”  Not  only 
journalists,  but  also  business  men  in  general  will  endorse  this  opinion. 

A  Gift  to  the  British  Museum. — Mr.  George  Smith  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Print  Room,  British  Museum,  a  collection  of  engravings 
and  drawings  belonging  to  his  late  brother,  Mr.  William  Smith,  con¬ 
sisting  of  portraits  of  well-known  print  collectors  and  sellers.  The 
whole  is  extremely  interesting  and  important,  and  comprises  C02  prints 
and  10  drawings. 

The  “City  Diary”  1877,  London:  (Collingridge). — This 
useful  and  conveniently  arranged  interleaved  Diary  deservedly 
maintains  its  title  to  public  favour.  We  have  noticed  the  “  City  Diary  ” 
on  former  occasions  and  called  attention  to  the  fund  of  matter  it  contains; 
we  therefore  need  now  only  add  that  it  will  be  found  a  reliable 
authority  on  matters  concerning  the  great  Corporation. 

The  Walter  Press. — It  speaks  well  for  the  increasing  circulation 
of  the  Daily  News,  that  another  of  these  powerful  machines — the 
seventh — has  just  been  set  up  in  the  machine-room  of  that  paper.  It 
is  stated  that  the  order  for  this  machine  was  executed  in  the  short  space 
of  eight  weeks.  The  seven  machines  now  at  work  at  the  Daily  News 
Office  produce  a  total  of  84,000  copies  of  that  paper  per  hour. 

The  History  of  the  Pianoforte. — We  have  received  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Edgar  Brinsmead’s  “  History  of  the  Pianoforte,”  with  an  account 
of  “Ancient  Music  and  Musical  Instruments.”  Though  written  by  the 
son  of  a  pianoforte-maker,  we  understand  that  the  work  is  brought  before 
the  public  upon  its  literary  merits,  and  as  a  much-needed  contribution  to 
the  subject  it  treats  upon,  in  a  popular  form.  This  aim  it  seems  to  be 
well  calculated  to  fulfil. 

The  Gardener's  Chronicle  has  issued  a  Sheet  Almanac  for  the  present 
year,  designed  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith.  As  on 
former  occasions,  the  leading  idea  with  the  artist  has  been  to  reflect  in 
the  almanac  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  horticultural  novelties,  or 
salient  points  of  interest  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith’s  excellent  design  has  been  brilliantly  printed  by  Messrs.  Brad¬ 
bury,  Agnew,  &  Co. 

The  Law  of  Copyright. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Macfie  delivered  an  address  on  the  Law  of 
Copyright,  similar  to  the  one  delivered  before  the  Liverpool  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  reported  in  our  December  issue.  Mr.  Macfie  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned,  that  he  understood  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the 
disposal  of  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
probably  without  any  stipulation  and  control  that  it  should  be  sold  at  a 
moderate  “living  profit.” 

We  have  received  a  card  containing  an  illustration  of  the  Scottish 
National  Albert  Memorial,  drawn  in  chalk  upon  grained  paper,  and 
surrounded  by  a  border  in  gold  and  colours.  It  is  issued  by  Messrs. 
A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co.,  as  a  sample  of  their  red  and  blue  inks;  but 
though  these  are  of  themselves  good  in  colour  and  printing  power,  we 
do  not  think  they  have  been  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  The  too 
close  proximity  of  the  red  and  blue  is  detrimental  to  the  effect  of  both ; 
but  this  is  the  fault  of  the  design,  and  not  of  the  ink. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stevens,  of  Coventry  and  London,  has  sent  us 
some  samples  of  his  manufacture  in  the  shape  of  book-markers  for  the 
season.  They  are  very  much  too  bright  and  glowing,  and  although 
by  the  introduction  of  black  grounds  the  designs  are  considerably 
sobered,  we  have  still  to  suggest  that  the  effects  produced  are  too 
florid.  The  exquisite  material  which  Mr.  Stevens  employs  is  surely 
capable  of  more  harmonious  combination  ;  and  where  so  much  skill  it 
used,  it  seems  a  great  pity  not  to  attend  more  to  this  very  important 
matter. 
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Wages  Agitation  in  Scotland.  —  The  letterpress  printers 
engaged  in  the  book  and  jobbing  offices  of  Glasgow  memorialized  their 
employers  last  month  for  an  advance  of  2s.  6d.  per  week  on  ’stab., 
and  one  halfpenny  per  thousand  on  piece  prices.  The  memorial  having 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  masters,  they  decided  a  fortnight 
ago  that  no  advance  should  be  granted.  The  ’stab,  wages  will  there¬ 
fore  remain  as  heretofore,  30s.  per  week. 

The  Standard  Lubricating  Oils  Company. — Having  made 
one  or  two  trials  of  the  oil  sold  by  this  company,  we  have  found 
it  to  be  moderate  in  price,  clean  in  use,  and  free  from  the  tendency  to 
“gum,”  which  is  so  common  with  inferior  oils.  As  good  oil  is  an 
important  item  in  connection  with  printing-machine  room  economy, 
some  of  our  readers  may  like  to  make  trial  of  the  oils  sold  by  this 
company,  whose  office  is  at  95,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

The  Metropolitan  Evening  Papers. — An  alteration  has  lately 
been  made  in  the  time  of  publication  of  several  London  evening 
papers.  Some  months  ago  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Times  was  postponed  until  after  one  o’clock.  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  year  the  conductors  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  have  given  up 
their  early  edition,  and  the  paper  is  now  not  for  sale  till  after  three 
o’clock.  The  Evening  Standard  also  seems  to  have  grown  later  with 
the  new  year.  The  Echo  and  the  Globe  keep  to  their  old  hours. 

Messrs.  Matthews  &  Sons  are  not  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
manner  in  which  their  extra  Christmas  number  of  the  “Operatic 
and  Dramatic  Album  ”  has  been  turned  out.  It  quite  falls  short  of  the 
standard  of  excellence  achieved  in  their  first  number.  The  writing  of 
the  legends  beneath  the  pictures  is  much  too  large  and  coarse,  while 
the  presswork  is  wanting  in  that  delicacy  and  finish  which  alone  will 
give  the  work  a  special  value  of  its  own,  for  nowadays  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  good  photographic  portraits  of  all  who  appear  in 
this  album. 

Fatal  Accident  in  a  Paper  Mill.— At  Messrs.  Marsden  & 
Sons,  Dearne  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Barnsley,  on  the  23rd  ult. ,  a  large 
wheel  armed  with  knives,  which  was  used  in  cutting  up  old  ropes,  &c., 
and  kept  almost  constantly  employed,  broke  into  atoms,  and  the  pieces 
flew  in  all  directions,  breaking  a  fly-wheel,  knocking  down  a  wall,  and 
doing  other  serious  damage.  The  man  in  attendance  was  killed.  At 
the  inquest  which  was  subsequently  held,  it  transpired  that  the  deceased, 
in  defiance  of  Mr.  Marsden’s  repeated  instructions  to  the  contrary,  had 
run  the  machine  too  fast.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “Accidental 
death.  ” 

Reminiscences  in  the  Career  of  a  Newspaper. — “Starting  a 
‘  Daily  ’  in  the  Provinces,”  by  W.  Shepherdson  (Reeves,  Fleet-street), 
is  a  brochure  giving  some  reminiscences  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph, 
which  has  attained  an  honourable  position  amongst  provincial  news¬ 
papers,  and  which  distinguished  itself  some  years  ago  by  its  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  brutal  trade  outrages  in  Sheffield.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  matter  in  the  pamphlet  which  will  interest  our  readers.  We  could 
wish  that  our  established  journals  would  all  do,  as  some  have  done, 
each  compile  its  own  history,  for  as  a  rule  the  vicissitudes  of  a  journal 
are  quite  as  interesting  as  those  of  an  individual. 

The  “  Beehive.” — In  the  number  for  Dec.,  1S76,  it  is  announced 
that  the  above  paper  will  henceforth.be  incorporated  with  The  Industrial 
Review,  issued  at  2d.,  as  it  is  found,  after  fifteen  years’  trial,  that  a 
penny  paper  does  not  pay.  The  trade  unions  have  not  subsidised  it, 
and  those  for  whose  special  benefit  it  is  produced  will  not  buy  it  at  id., 
so  they  are  to  be  asked  to  pay  double.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under 
the  new  title  our  friends  on  the  other  side  will  learn  to  practise  some  of 
the  graces  and  courtesies  of  literature  ;  abandoning  the  coarse  vitupera¬ 
tion  in  which  they  have  been  so  prone  to  indulge,  but  to  which,  as  we 
announced  three  years  ago,  we  have  never  condescended  to  reply. — 
Capital  and  Labour. 

Provincial  Journalism. — In  spite  of  the  now  largely  accelerated 
supply  of  the  London  dailies  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  provincial 
journals  seem  not  only  to  hold  their  own,  but  in  many  cases  even 
to  increase  their  circulation.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by 
the  Warrington  Guardian,  a  bi-weekly,  whose  total  circulation  for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  18th,  1876,  amounted  to  914,392  copies,  giving  an 
average  weekly  circulation  of  17,584.  The  Guardian  was  a  weekly 
paper  up  to  October  1st,  1876;  on  that  day  it  became  a  semi-weekly 
paper,  issued  on  Wednesday  and  on  Saturday.  The  first  number  of 
the  Family  Guardian,  a  weekly,  owned  by  the  same  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Mackie  and  Brewtnall,  was  issued  on  the  6th  inst. 

The  Fight  for  Life.- — It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good, 
and  Lloyd's  made  its  first  tremendous  triumph  as  a  special  Sunday 
paper  over  the  Pimlico  murder.  While  other  journals  said  nothing 
whatever  about  the  assassin  being  taken,  Lloyd's  took  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  the  dailies  by  a  column  of  special  details  of  the  Saturday 
night’s  capture.  We  mention  this  fact,  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
being  first  for  once  with  the  information,  special  and  exclusive,  that  Mr. 
Catling,  the  man  at  the  wheel  in  Salisbury-square,  arranged  it  all,  and 
had  the  unhappy  young  man  concealed  on  the  premises  until  the 
other  Sunday  papers  had  gone  to  press,  then  sent  for  the  police,  and  | 


set  the  machinery  of  the  law  and  of  Lloyd's  in  motion  at  once.  We 
are  not  jealous,  but  in  the  interests  of  those  of  our  weekly  contem¬ 
poraries  that  had  to  go  without  the  “latest  tip,”  we  should  like  to  ask 
— Now,  is  this  journalism  ? — Fun. 

English  Book  Production  in  1876. — According  to  a  synoptical 
table  of  the  publications  of  the  year  1876,  which  has  been  compiled  by 
the  Publishers'  Circular,  it  appears  there  have  been  issued  : — Theology, 
sermons,  Biblical,  477  new  publications,  216  new  editions  ;  educational, 
classical,  philological,  278  and  192  ;  juvenile  works,  tales,  &c.,  244 
and  175  ;  novels,  tales,  and  other  works  of  fiction,  452  and  405  ;  law, 
jurisprudence,  &c.,  101  and  63  ;  political  and  social  economy,  trade 
and  commerce,  271  and  106;  arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated 
works,  152  and  100 ;  voyages,  travels,  geographical  research,  177  and 
93;  history,  biography,  &c.,  288  and  1 19 ;  poetry,  drama,  musical, 
&c.,  170  and  152;  year  books,  serials  in  volumes,  157  and  136; 
medicine,  surgery,  &c.,  108  and  73  ;  belles  lettres,  essays,  monographs, 
&c.,  100  and  76  ;  miscellaneous,  including  pamphlets  not  sermons,  1 16 
new  publications,  and  50  new  editions.  The  whole  gives  a  total  of 
nearly  6,000  new  books  and  new  editions,  and  importations  issued 
during  the  year. 

The  Works  of  Birmingham  Engravers. — The  Birmingham 
Society  of  Artists  propose,  at  their  Spring  Exhibition,  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  space  to  the  works  of  engravers  who  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  Birmingham.  These  include  artists  who  are  famous  for 
their  line  engravings,  as  well  as  others,  highly  meritorious,  who  are 
less  known.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  John  Pye  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Willmore,  whose  names  are  intimately  associated  with  Turner’s  ; 
and  such  excellent  artists  as  Mr.  William  Radclyffe,  Mr.  Edward 
Radclyffe,  Mr.  Thomas  Garner,  &c.  Any  persons  who  have  works  by 
these  or  other  Birmingham  engravers,  and  who  are  willing  to  lend 
them  for  exhibition,  will  materially  assist  the  society  by  sending  their 
names  to  Mr.  Allen  E.  Everitt,  honorary  secretary,  at  the  rooms,  New- 
street,  or  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Radclyffe,  Hagley-road,  who  has  under¬ 
taken  the  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  exhibition.  We  may  add 
that  any  biographical  notes,  or  other  notes  useful  for  the  catalogue, 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Everitt,  and  will  be  greatly  esteemed. 

Spelling  Reform. — In  connection  with  the  movement  which  has 
lately  been  inaugurated  by  the  London  School  Board,  to  bring  about  a 
uniform  system  of  spelling,  and  about  which  we  reported  last  month, 
we  understand  that  the  following  School  Boards  have  already  agreed 
to  co-operate  with  the  London  one  in  the  matter,  viz.,  those  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Rochdale,  and  Wolverhampton,  with 
many  of  the  Boards  in  the  smaller  towns.  The  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  have  also  resolved  to  join  in  the  requisition,  the  National 
Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  having  some  months  previously  adopted 
a  similar  resolution  at  their  annual  conference  in  Liverpool.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  encouragement  the  proposal  has  received  so  far,  it  is 
contemplated  to  hold  a  conference  on  the  subject  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Professor  Max  Muller,  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  and  many 
others,  having  already  given  their  names  as  conveners  of  the  conference. 
It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  conveners  are  not  committed  to  any 
particular  scheme  of  reform,  but  that  all  proposals  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  considered  and  discussed. 

Literary  Workers. — The  “break-down”  of  most  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  battle  is  almost  invariably  ascribed  to  over-work. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  failure  should  be  ascribed,  in  most  cases, 
not  to  over-work,  but  to  the  remedies  resorted  to  in  order  to  make 
continuous  labour  pleasant.  Charles  Dickens  thought  that  a  wearied 
mind  could  be  refreshed  by  wearying  the  body;  and  he  practised 
excess  of  exercise,  which,  in  its  way,  is  as  fatal  to  health  as  any  other 
excess,  whether  of  wine,  spirits,  tea,  or  coffee.  The  men  who  let 
nature  alone,  take  their  fair  share  of  rest,  keep  early  hours,  and  are 
methodical,  not  fitful  and  capricious  in  their  hours  for  labour,  know 
nothing  of  over-work,  but  get  through  it  all  easily.  There  is  a  well- 
known  novel  writer  of  the  present  day  who  joined  to  that  self-chosen 
vocation  that  of  one  pleasantly  imposed  upon  him  in  a  public  office.  The 
number  of  his  novels  is  beyond  our  counting,  but  we  are  told  that  every 
one  of  them  was  written  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  that  not  a 
minute  of  the  time  due  to  the  public  was  taken  from  them,  and  that, 
withal,  ample  margin  was  left  for  recreation  and  repose.  Something 
similar  may  be  said  of  other  gentlemen  who  unite  literary  work,  on 
private  account, with  public  duties  to  be  also  fulfilled. — Athenccum. 

The  Manufacture  of  Foreign  Telegrams. — “Weknowof  one 
pliilo-Turkish  journal,”  says  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  “that  gives  a  long 
message  from  Constantinople  daily,  but  which  message  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  concocted  in  Fleet-street.  In  some  cases  it  is  based  on  a 
twenty  or  thirty-word  telegram  from  Pera ;  in  many  cases  it  has  not 
even  so  slight  a  foreign  origin  as  ten  words.  In  most  instances  it  is 
simply  a  re-hash  of  news  already  published,  with  little  ‘  tips  ’  picked 
up  at  the  Foreign  Office.  There  are  frequent  messages  between  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Whitehall.  Some  of  the  journals  that  support  the 
Government  are  evidently  well  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  1  urkey 
by  Lord  Derby  or  his  agents,  and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
concoct  a  ‘  Constantinople  telegram  ’  from  information  that  is  thus 
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obtained.  A  similar  dodge  was  adopted  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  in  India,  on  which  occasion  a  ten  or  twenty-words  telegram  was 
spun  out  to  fill  over  a  column  in  one  of  the  London  morning  papers. 
The  manufacture  of  foreign  telegrams  is  becoming  a  regular  trade,  and 
is  helping  to  damage  the  character  of  the  London  Press.” 

Mr.  PIenry  Frowde,  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  has  far  more 
enterprise  than  to  be  content  to  merely  issue  reprints  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  fashion  adopted  time  out  of  mind  by  his  predecessors.  His 
latest  novelty  is  “The  Church  Service  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  with  the  Lessons  from  the  Apocrypha,  marked  as 
appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches  according  to  the  Lectionary  of  1871.” 
In  the  “  Church  Service  Bible,”  the  Sunday  and  Daily  Lessons  may  be 
followed  in  regular  sequence  throughout  the  year,  as  in  a  Church 
Service.  The  Daily  Lessons  are  marked  in  the  body  of  the  text,  the 
Proper  Lessons  by  letters  referring  to  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page  ; 
being  let  into  the  text,  they  arrest  the  attention  more  certainly  than  in 
the  margin,  where  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and  passed  by  in 
reading.  The  marks  for  the  Proper  and  Daily  Lessons  are  distinct  and 
separate,  with  great  advantages  in  respect  both  of  clearness  and 
simplicity.  A  Table  of  the  Sundays  and  Plolydays,  giving  the  days 
on  which  they  fall,  together  with  the  Proper  Lessons,  and  forming  a 
complete  Calendar  and  Almanac  for  twenty-four  years  to  the  end  of  the 
present  century,  has  been  specially  prepared  for  this  edition.  Many 
persons  do  not  care  to  use  a  Church  Service,  and  will  find  this  edition 
of  the  Bible  the  very  thing  that  they  have  long  wanted  ;  it  should, 
therefore,  command  a  great  sale  amongst  Churchmen. 

Rope  Gearing  for  the  Transmission  of  Steam  Power. — 
At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  held  at  Manchester,  Mr.  James  Durie,  of  that  town,  read  a 
paper  on  “Rope  Gearing  for  the  Transmission  of  Large  Power  in  Mills 
and  Factories,”  in  which  he  remarked  that  the  best  means  of  trans¬ 
mitting  power  from  the  prime  mover  to  the  various  machines  in  a 
factory  had  long  been  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  engineer  and 
manufacturer.  The  facility  of  taking  small  powers  off  drums  to 
machines  by  means  of  belts,  and  the  absence  of  noise  and  vibration,  led 
to  the  adoption  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  broad  leather 
belts  for  the  transmission  of  large  power  from  the  prime  mover  to  the 
shafting  in  factories  ;  and  the  success  which  had  followed  the  adoption 
of  these  large  belts  there  had  led  to  their  being  adopted  by  many  users 
of  power  in  this  country.  The  plan  of  transmitting  large  powers  by 
means  of  round  ropes  working  on  grooved  wheels  had  been  largely 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  toothed  gearing.  Rope  gearing  had  been 
applied  to  the  jute-spinning  and  weaving  factory  of  Messrs.  A.  &  J. 
Nicoll,  of  Dundee,  as  also  to  the  Samnuggur  Jute  Factory,  Calcutta, 
and  the  Sealdah  Mills  in  the  same  city,  in  each  case  giving  great  satis¬ 
faction.  The  great  advantage  of  rope  gearing  was  the  entire  freedom 
from  any  risk  of  a  breakdown  ;  when  a  rope  showed  symptoms  of  giving 
way — and  ropes  always  gave  symptoms  of  weakness  long  before  they 
broke — the  weak  rope  could  be  removed  and  another  put  in  its  place 
at  any  meal  hour  or  evening.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  ropes 
for  transmitting  400  horses’  power  had  been  found  to  be  £ 20  per 
annum,  or  about  £5  per  100  horses’  power  per  annum. 

Adventures  of  Newspaper  “Copy.” — Whether  the  following 
incident  had  any  existence  except  in  the  brains  of  the  newspaper 
writer  is  a  question  we  cannot  decide.  The  whole  affair  is,  however, 
so  amusing,  and  there  is,  moreover,  such  an  air  of  probability  about  it, 
that  we  are  induced  to  recount  the  “adventure”  as  related  by  our 
Transatlantic  contemporary,  the  N<jw  York  Times ,  which  says  : — About 
a  month  ago  a  package  having  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  folded 
newspaper  arrived  at  this  office  from  London,  England,  bearing  a  half¬ 
penny  stamp  and  the  address,  “Mr.  Finch,  Compositors’  Department, 
Af.  Times,  M.S.”  As  no  one  answering  to  that  name  applied  for  mail 
matter,  the  package  remained  on  the-  foreman’s  desk  until  yesterday, 
when  it  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  clue  to  its  origin. 
It  was  found  to  be  the  entire  “  copy  ”of  an  edition  of  the  African  Times, 
published  at  No.  121,  Fleet-street,  London,  and  had  evidently  been 
sent  from  the  editorial  department  of  that  journal  to  the  composing- 
room  in  some  other  street,  by  mail.  A  close  examination  of  the  wrapper 
showed  that  the  mark  “M.S.”  had  been  mistaken  for  “U.S.,” 
and  hence  the  package  was  sent  on  board  a  New  York  steamer,  and  is 
due  time  arrived. at  this  office.  The  matter  intended  for  “  making  up  ” 
the  African  Times  is  a  curiosity  to  those  used  to  witnessing  the 
enormous  quantity  of  manuscript  used  in  preparing  the  daily  editions 
of  the  Metropolitan  newspapers.  The  “market  reports  ”  cover  half 
a  sheet  of  ordinary  note  paper.  The  Standard  receives  a  furious 
onslaught,  in  twenty  lines,  for  publishing  news  “eight  months  old” 
announcing  the  signing  of  peace  articles  between  the  Liberian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Cape  Palma  District.  Then  come  about  two  columns 
of  “exchange”  matter  clipped  from  the  London  daily  journals,  and 
finally  a  sound  editorial  on  “  the  old  abomination,  the  desolating  curse 
— slavery — in  the  British  possessions  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.” 
Two  “  letters  to  the  editor  ”  complete  the  “  copy  ”  intended  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  one  edition  of  the  AJrican  Times,  whose  readers  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  deprived  of  their  weekly  literature,  while  the  scene  between 
the  editorial  department  and  the  foreman  of  the  composing-room  upon 
the  non-appearance  of  “copyi”  can  be  conjectured. 


The  Smallest  Book  in  the  World.— At  the  last  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society — Mr. 
E.  W.  Binney,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  president,  mthe  chair — Mr.  W.  E.  A. 
Axon  read  a  notice  of  the  “Almanacke  for  XII  Yere,”  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1508.  Mr.  Axon  said  :  Some  members  of  the 
society  may  be  interested  in  this  curious  work,  of  which  a  transcript  has 
recently  been  made  for  me.  The  “Almanacke  for  XII  Yere”  is  of 
excessive  rarity.  There  are  only  two  copies  known  to  exist.  One  was 
found  by  Dr.  Bandinel  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  other  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  books  in  the  world,  mea¬ 
suring  only  two  inches  and  a-half  by  two  inches.  The  object  of  the 
undertaking  is  thus  set  forth  : — -“  This  almanacke  and  table  shall  endure 
XII  yere  and  is  calked  after  the  latytude  of  Oxeforde  /  and  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  grete  ephymerides  or  almanacke  of  XXX  yere  /  and  sheweth 
the  coniunccios  that  is  to  say  the  metynge  &  fyrst  lyghtnynge  that  the 
mone  taketh  from  the  sonne  the  whiche  is  called  the  chaunge  or  the 
new  mone  arnonge  us.  And  the  opposycyons  that  is  to  say  the  full 
mone  whan  we  see  it  full  &  roude  .  .  .  Also  ye  shal  fynde 

every  yere  how  long  the  fiesshe  tyme  is  betwene  Crystemas  and  lente  / 
&  that  is  called  Intervallu  /  and  there  ye  shal  see  how  mani  weekes 
and  dayes  the  tyme  is  betwene  Crystemas  and  lente  &  so  forthe  shall 
ye  fynde  Septuagesima  that  is  whan  Alleluya  Gloria  i  excelsis  /  &  Te 
Deurn  is  layde  down  in  holy  chyrche  /  and  than  foloweth  Quadragesima 
that  is  the  fyrst  sonday  in  clene  lent  and  then  ye  shall  fynde  eester  day, 
Rogacion  daye,  Ascencyon  day  Whytsonday  /  and  Advent  sonday. 
And  also  ye  shall  fynde  the  eclypses  betwene  the  sonne  and  the  mone 
with  the  daye  /  hour  /  and  mynute  folowynge  /  lately  corrected  and 
emprynted  at  London  in  the  Fletestrete  by  wynkyn  de  worde.  In  the 
yere  of  the  Incarnacyon  of  our  lorde  A.M.  CCCCC  and  viii.  The 
xxiii  yere  of  the  reygne  of  our  most  redoubted  souverayne  lord  kinge 
PIenry  the  VII.”  In  the  tables  which  follow  it  is  noticeable  that 
whilst  only  Roman  numerals  are  employed  throughout,  the  cipher  is 
used  to  show  that  some  places  in  the  column  have  not  been  left  blank 
by  accident.  Whether  this  is  taken  from  the  Arabic  numerals,  or  is  a 
survival  of  the  sipos  used  in  the  abacus  named  after  Boethius,  might  be 
difficult  to  determine. 

Ancient  Specimens  of  Bookbinding. — A  choice  collection  of 
ancient  ornamental  book-covers  is  now  on  view  at  the  Birmingham  Art 
Gallery.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  collection,  which  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  W.  Bragge,  of  Sheffield,  and  lent  by  him  for 
exhibition,  is  the  lavish  display  of  metal-work,  which,  ranging  from 
single  clasps  to  the  complete  encasings  of  valuable  books,  affords  most 
valuable  examples  of  that  branch  of  handicraft  which  made  Italian 
workers  famous  in  the  16th  century.  The  smaller  missals,  specially, 
evince  the  most  careful  design  and  workmanship,  displayed  in  their 
cast  and  chiselled  sides,  floriated  designs,  enriched  with  fanciful  masks, 
and  animals  and  birds,  which  overlie  and  protect  the  leather  bindings. 
Of  a  different  class  are  the  repousse  covers,  or  angles  and  clasps  only, 
of  which  there  is  a  fairly  complete  display.  Some  of  these  do  little 
else  but  illustrate  the  depth  to  which  this  art  sunk  somewhat  more  than 
a  century  ago  ;  but  there  are  a  few  samples  which  show  it  in  its  full 
beauty.  The  minute  silver  filagree  work,  probably  of  Genoese  craft, 
which  laces  the  sides  and  backs  of  some  of  the  small  breviaries,  shows 
great  taste  in  designs  which  are  restricted  to  simple  flowing  lines.  Of 
enamelled  work  there  is  one  magnificent  example  of  an  early  period, 
while  others  of  lesser  note  display  the  judicious  introduction  of  small 
plaques  of  Limoges  enamel.  The  lavish  introduction  of  gems  finds 
also  here  tolerably  fair  representation.  Of  ivory  covers  only  one  or 
two  examples  occur,  though  this  style  of  enriched  binding  was  lavishly 
adopted  from  the  earliest  times.  Of  embroidered  co  vers  there  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  lack  of  examples  in  leather,  velvet,  and  silk,  the  latter  affording 
some  excellent  samples  of  skilled  needlework.  Of  painted  book- 
covers  there  are  one  or  two  in  tempera,  which  are  interesting  as  to 
subject ;  but  those  executed  on  vellum,  of  late  German  work,  are  not 
interesting  as  art  productions.  In  niello  work  there  is  one  excellent 
small  example.  The  collection,  it  should  be  remarked,  does  not  deal 
with  simple  bookbindings,  but  is  confined  to  applied  ornamental  work. 
Its  chief  value,  according  to  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  is  in  the 
cast  and  carved  metal-work,  of  which  there  are  endless  designs.  These 
certainly  should  be  of  great  value,  not  only  to  metal-workers  generally, 
but  especially  to  those  who  turn  out  work  for  the  better  class  of 
Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  albums.  Hitherto  the  designs  of  these  have 
been  confined  to  saw-pierced  mounts  and  clasps,  with  engraved  enrich¬ 
ments,  and  probably  a  more  meaningless  and  meanly  mechanical  Class 
of  design  it  would  be  impossible  to  devise.  . 

Authors  and  Readers. — A  very  industrious  index-maker,  who 
let  nothing  escape  him  except  now  and  then  the  main  subject  of  the 
sentence  he  was  dealing  with,  made  in  his  index  the  following  entry  : — 
“  Greatness  of  Mind,  Instance  of.”  This  corresponded  with  a  passage 
in  the  body  of  the  work  which  related  how  a  certain  judge  ha  d  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  a  “great  mind  to  send  the  accused  to  prison  without 
the  option  of  a  fine.”  Errors  arising  from  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
cutting  down  are  to  be  met  with,  not  in  books  (for  an  author  always 
cuts  himself  down  with  remarkable  tenderness),  but  in  carelessly- 
edited  newspapers.  A  barrister  of  my  acquaintance  was  much  irritated 
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at  seeing  it  stated  one  morning  in  a  London  journal  that  he  had  de¬ 
fended  a  certain' person,  “who  was  accordingly  convicted.”  The  chief 
causes  of  the  man’s  conviction — -apart  from  the  manner  in  which  his 
counsel  might  have  defended  him — were  not  given.  In  connection 
with  eccentric  journalism  a  story  is  told  of  a  reporter — in  the  days 
when  descriptive  reporting  had  not  yet  been  invented — who,  being 
instructed  to  report  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  finding  that  no  speeches 
were  delivered  on  the  occasion,  wrote,  in  stereotyped  phrase,  that  “the 
proceedings  were  entirely  without  public  interest.”  A  certain  admira¬ 
tion  must  be  felt  for  that  inexperienced  reporter,  who,  being  sent  to 
the  Divorce  Court,  caused  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  office  by  merely 
writing  the  plain  truth,  that  “the  evidence  was  unfit  for  publication.” 
Where  was  the  “reader”  when,  in  Alison’s  “  History  of  Europe,” 
the  printers  were  allowed  to  state  that  among  the  pall-bearers  at  the 
funeral  of  a  great  naval  hero  was  “  Sir  Peregrine  Pickle  ”?  or  when, 
in  a  work  on  “  Gems  and  Precious  Stones,”  the  quotation  from  the 
“  Merchant  of  Venice,”  “  I  had  it  off  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor,”  was 
turned  into  “  I  had  it  of  Keats,”  &c.  What  must  have  been  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  feelings  on  seeing  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  works  the 
line  “And  followed  by  a  hundred  airy  does,”  turned  into  “And  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  hundred  hairy  does”?  Johnson  in  the  definitions  of  his 
Dictionary  is  known  to  have  allowed  himself  a  certain  latitude  in  the 
way  of  pleasantry.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  under  the  head  of 
“sit”  he  gives  this  pretended  quotation  in  illustration  of  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  word  :  “Asses  are  ye  that  sit  in  judgment.”  The 
reference  is  to  Judges  v.  10,  where  we  read,  “  Speak  ye  that  ride  on 
white  asses,  ye  that  sit  in  judgment.”  The  transcriber  seems  to  have 
copied  out  only  the  last  six  words  of  the  passage,  and  the  printer  to 
have  inserted  “are”  in  order  to  “make  sense.”  A  great  writer  of  our 
time,  among  whose  merits  that  of  a  clear  handwriting  is  not  con¬ 
spicuous,  in  describing  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  his.  own  brilliant  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  precise  road  taken  by  the  Saviour  on  His  triumphal 
entry  into  the  Holy  City,  had  abbreviated  the  word  “Jerusalem”  into 
“Jerus.”  But  this  hardly  justified  the  compositor  in  presenting  the 
sentence  with  this  striking  variation  :  ‘  ‘  On  reaching  this  rock  we  were 
at  once  unexpectedly  greeted  by  a  most  magnificent  view  of  Jones.” — 
Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE, 


Wilful  Damage  by  a  Discharged  Employe.— John  Dunbar, 
of  Darwen,  was  charged  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  Preston  Sessions,  with 
having  between  the  18th  and  20th  November  last  maliciously  destroyed 
a  paper  machine  wire  and  a  wet  felt,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  the  property  of  the  Darwen  Paper  Mill  Company. — Mr.  Addi¬ 
son,  who  conducted  the  prosecution,  stated  that  the  prisoner  was 
formerly  employed  at  the  mill,  but  in  February  last  the  manager  dis¬ 
charged  him  for  misconduct.  Between  Saturday  and  Monday,  the  18th 
and  20th  November,  somebody  entered  the  mill  and  destroyed  two 
pieces  of  wire-gauze  (parts  of  two  paper  machines),  worth  ,£i5-  Th*s 
discovery  led  to  further  examination,  and  it  was  then  found  that  a  piece 
of  brass  had  been  inserted  between  the  cogwheels  of  the  first  motion 
of  the  engine  in  the  engine-house,  the  consequences  of  which  would 
have  been  disastrous  had  the  engine  been  started.  On  Sunday,  the 
19th  November,  the  prisoner,  under  a  certain  pretence,  left  the  com¬ 
pany  of  two  or  three  other  persons  when  they  were  near  the  mill,  and 
did  not  return  to  them  ;  and  a  boy  named  Grime  saw  him  climb  over 
the  wall  of  the  mill  yard.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  an  engine- 
tenter  named  Chambers  met  the  prisoner  about  200  yards  from  the 
mill,  coming  from  that  direction.  He  had  then  a  large  rusty  file 
partly  concealed  in  one  of  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  and  a  handbrush 
sticking  out  from  his  coat  pocket.  It  would  be  proved  that,  besides 
the  damage  mentioned  already,  some  one  had  attempted  to  force 
the  door  of  the  storeroom  in  the  mill  with  a  rusty  file,  as  was  evident 
from  the  marks  left  upon  the  door ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  prisoner’s 
father-in-law  had  been  found  a  handbrush  similar  to  one  that  had  been 
missed  from  the  mill,  and  it  had  size  upon  it  such  as  is  used  in  a  paper 
mill. — Policeman  Whittaker,  of  Darwen,  stated  that  when  he  charged 
the  prisoner  with  cutting  the  gauze  from  the  machines  with  a  knife,  he 
said,  “  It’s  all  right,  except  in  one  thing — I  didn’t  cut  it  with  a  knife  ;  ’ 
and  when  he  was  bringing  him  to  Preston,  after  his  committal,  he  said, 
“Here’s  off  from  Darwen  for  about  two  years;  and  when  you 
get  back  to  Darwen  tell  my  wife  not  to  engage  a  lawyer  for  me  at 
Preston,  as  I  shall  plead  guilty,  and  she  had  better  look  after  the 
children.”— The  prisoner  denied  this  statement,  except  that  part  of  it 
relating  to  the  children. — Evidence  having  been  given  in  proof  of 
counsel’s  statement,  the  jury  consulted  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
Foreman  then,  in  answer  to  the  usual  question,  said  they  could  not 
agree  upon  a  verdict. — The  Chairman  (Mr.  Higgin)  recommended 
that  they  should  consult  a  little  longer ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  the 
Foreman  announced,  to  the  surprise  of  all  in  court,  and  every  man  of 
sense,  that  tli ey  had  agreed  to  a  verdict  of  “  Not  guilty.  ’ ’ — The  Chairman : 
Have  you  been  in  the  box  all  day  ?— Foreman  :  Yes. — The  Chairman  : 


Well,  then,  we  will  relieve  you  from  further  duty  to  day;  another  jury 
will  be  sworn.— The  Chairman  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had  been  indicted  for  injuring  one 
machine  only,  but  two  had  been  damaged  ;  and,  therefore,  another 
indictment  might  be  preferred  against  him.  He  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  detained  in  custody,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  again 
placed  in  the  dock  on  a  second  indictment.  On  the  swearing  of  the 
jury  it  was  found  that  one  of  them  was  from  Darwen,  and  he  was  told 
to  leave  the  box  and  another  person  was  sworn  in  his  place.  The  case 
was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  same  evidence  was  given  as  in  the 
former  trial. — The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “Guilty.” — The  Chairman, 
in  passing  sentence  on  the  prisoner,  said  that  no  person  who  had 
heard  the  case  could  have  any  doubt  that  he  was  the  guilty  man.  Ide 
had  nursed  his  revenge  for  months  before  he  proceeded  to  execute  it  ; 
and  if  he  had  succeeded  in  destroying  the  engine  also,  as  he  intended, 
many  lives  might  have  been  sacrificed.  The  Court  had  power  to  order 
him  into  penal  servitude  for  seven  years  ;  but,  though  they  would  not 
inflict  that  punishment  upon  him,  his  sentence  would  be  a  severe  one. 
It  was  that  he  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  five  years. 

What  Constitutes  an  Order, — Butler  v.  Newton. — 
This  claim,  heard  in  the  Shoreditch  County  Court  on  the  18th 
ult.,  was  for  ^8,  for  goods  sold  and  delivered. — Mr.  Palmer  appeared 
for  the  defendant. — Plaintiff  stated  that  on  July  30  he  received  an  order 
from  defendant  to  furnish  one  thousand  show-bills,  on  card-board,  in 
bronze  and  black  letters,  advertising  firewood-wheels.  The  price 
agreed  upon  was  ^8.  On  September  18,  an  invoice  was  sent  in.  The 
goods  were  sent  in  subsequently,  but  were  rejected. — -The  Judge  (J.  B. 
Dasent,  Esq.)  :  You  sue  for  goods  sold  and  delivered.  As  the  goods 
were  not  received,  you  cannot  recover  on  that  ground.  You  should 
sue  for  damages  for  non-acceptance  of  the  order. — At  the  request 
of  the  plaintiff  his  Idonour  altered  the  summons  accordingly. — Cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Palmer,  plaintiff  said  it  was  not  stipulated  that  the 
order  should  be  executed  in  the  summer,  in  order  that  the  advertise¬ 
ments  might  be  exhibited  in  the  winter.  A  proof  was  taken  to  defend¬ 
ant’s  on  September  18,  but  defendant  not  being  there  it  was  seen  by 
his  clerk,  who  suggested  the  insertion  of  an  apostrophe,  but  he  did  not 
tell  witness  not  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  order.  A  few 
days  afterwards — it  might  have  been  on  the  29th  of  September — the 
goods  were  sent  in. — Mr.  Palmer,  for  the  defendant,  argued  that  as 
plaintiff  had  not  been  told  to  proceed  with  the  order,  he  should  not 
have  acted  as  he  had  done,  and,  further,  that  the  goods  were  not 
delivered  within  a  reasonable  time.— His  Idonour  drew  Mr.  Palmer’s 
attention  to  a  letter  from  defendant  to  plaintiff,  stating  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  that  the  goods  should  be  delivered  within  a  month.  The 
invoice  was  returned,  and  defendant  stated  that  he  had  not  seen  a 
proof,  and  had  not,  therefore,  given  an  order. — His  Idonour  then  read 
an  order  for  the  supply  of  the  goods  in  defendant’s  handwriting. — Mr. 
Palmer  said,  putting  on  one  side  the  question  of  the  order,  had  the 
goods  been  delivered  within  a  reasonable  time  ? — His  Honour  said,  in 
one  of  his  letters  defendant  observed  that  the  goods  were  to  be 
delivered  within  a  month,  proving  an  order  had  been  given.  The 
proof,  his  Honour  considered,  was  an  execution  of  the  order.  The 
multiplying  was  nothing  ;  it  might  be  done  by  a  hand-machine  in  a 
few  minutes.  Plaintiff  might  have  gone  to  an  expense  of  £5  or  £6  in 
producing  the  proof ;  and  for  whose  benefit  ?  To  give  no  order  until 
after  the  proof  had  been  seen  was  a  very  one-sided  order  ;  it  was,  in 
effect,  to  say,  “Do  it  all,  except  striking  off  the  copies.  Go  to  the 
expense,  and  then  I  will  see  about  the  order.” — Mr.  Palmer  replied 
that  it  was  plaintiff’s  interest  to  do  this  to  get  more  orders  or  other 
customers.  It  was  the  practice  for  tradesmen  to  send  goods  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  approval.  — His  Idonour,  commenting  on  the  advertisements, 
being  published  during  the  summer,  said  it  was  broiling  hot  in  June.  If 
anybody  had  held  up  an  advertisement  about  firewood  to  him  then  he 
should  have  shuddered ;  and  if  he  had  seen  one  in  the  street,  he  should 
have  gone  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  way.  Adveitisenrents  weic 
wanted  to  hit  the  time  they  applied  to.  The  order  was  given,  else  the 
proof  would  not  have  been  prepared  ;  and  this  was  a  shabby  attempt 
on  defendant’s  part  to  get  out  of  it.  No  order  wa.s  given  with  respect 
to  the  goods  being  delivered  in  a  month,  and  September  was  quite 
seasonable  enough  for  all  the  fires  in  the  world.  Judgment  was  given 
for  plaintiff. 

The  Evil  of  not  Submitting  a  Proof. — Shaw  v.  Nun.— 
This  case  was  heard  last  month  in  the  City  of  London  Court.  The 
plaintiff  had  ordered  from  the  defendant  a  certain  quantity  of  litho¬ 
graphic  writing,  and  defendant  had  employed  a  printer  in  the  mattei. 
The  complaint  of  plaintiff  was,  that  he  had  not  been  supplied  with  a 
proof  of  the  writing,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  copies 
supplied  contained  numerous  errors.  Defendant  stated  that  .he  could 
not  be  expected  to  supply  a  proof  with  every  half-a-crown  job.  He 
left  the  proofs  to  the  printer.  His  Honour  said  he  could  not  hold  the 
printer  responsible,  and  he  would  give  judgment  for  the  defendant. 

Important  Advertisement  Case. — Abrahams  v.  Barnard. — This 
was  an  action,  heard  last  month  in  the  Westminster  County  Court  to 
recover  jQ 2  for  advertisements.  Mr.  Roberts  appeared  for  the  plaintiii> 
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and  Mr.  Poulter  for  the  defendant.  From  the  evidence  of  plaintiff’s 
advertisement  collector,  it  appeared  that  he  called  on  defendant,  who 
is  an  advertising  agent,  and  solicited  an  advertisement  for  a  weekly 
newspaper  called  the  Courrier,  and  defendant  gave  him  one  of  the 
Wanzer  sewing-machine,  to  be  inserted  for  a  term  for  £ 2 ,  but  when 
the  prescribed  number  of  advertisements  had  appeared,  defendant 
refused  to  pay,  on  the  ground  that  the  order,  which  prescribed  a  par¬ 
ticular  position  for  the  advertisement  to  appear  in,  had  not  been  com¬ 
plied  with.  Mr.  Barnard,  the  defendant,  said  he  was  an  advertising 
agent  of  seventeen  years’  experience  in  business,  and  that  when  the 
plaintiff  called  upon  him  he  produced  a  copy  of  the  Courrier,  and 
requested  an  advertisement  for  that  paper.  After  plaintiff  had  com¬ 
municated  with  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  he  returned  to  witness, 
who  gave  him  the  order  produced  to  insert  the  advertisement  of  the 
Wanzer  upon  the  terms  shown  in  the  order,  which  were,  that  it  was  to 
be  inserted  “  next  to  matter,”  by  which  was  meant  “  reading  ”  matter. 
The  advertisement  as  it  stood  was  not  worth  5s.,  much  less  £2.  Cross- 
examined  :  Could  not  cite  a  case  in  all  his  experience  in  which  an 
advertiser  had  refused  to  pay  for  an  advertisement  because  it  was  not 
inserted  next  to  matter.  The  terms  used  and  recognized  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  were  “  next  to,”  “  above,”  or  “following  ”  matter.  By 
his  Honour:  If  there  had  been  only  three  lines  of  “matter”  in  the 
column  next  to  the  advertisement,  he  should  have  considered  himself 
bound  to  pay  for  it.  Richard  Macdonald,  manager  of  a  London 
advertising  agency,  confirmed  the  defendant’s  statement  that  the  term 
“  next  to  matter  ”  was  well  understood  to  mean  next  to  “  news,”  and 
that  the  position  of  the  advertisement  in  the  second  column  of  the 
front  page  was  not  in  compliance  with  the  order.  Mr.  Roberts  said  he 
should  have  to  contend  that  if  the  advertisement  were  placed  above  or 
below  matter  it  would  be  equally  “next”  to  it  as  if  it  were  side  by 
side  with  it.  Witness  resumed  :  He  considered  it  was  plaintiff’s  duty, 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  defendant’s 
order,  in  consequence  of  the  prescribed  position  not  being  available,  to 
have  sent  the  order  back.  Charles  Stacey,  manager  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  department  of  the  Morning  Advertiser  for  thirty-five  years,  said  the 
term  “next  to  matter  ”  was  understood  to  mean  parallel  with  it.  Cross- 
examined  :  Could  not  say  what  injury  the  advertiser  had  sustained  by 
the  advertisement  being  a  little  lower  down  in  the  column  than  if  it 
had  been  parallel  with  it.  John  Barry,  an  advertising  agent  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  thirty  years’  standing,  confirmed  the  above,  and  cited  a  case  of 
Lamplough’s  Saline  wherein  it  was  stipulated  to  “follow  matter,”  but 
the  printer  placed  a  small  advertisement  between  that  and  the  other 
matter,  and  Mr.  Lamplough  refused  to  pay  for  it. — Other  witnesses 
were  ready  to  depose  to  the  same  facts,  but  his  Honour  said  they  were 
not  necessary,  as  the  only  question  was  whether  the  order  had  been 
complied  with,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  evidence  was  over¬ 
whelming  that  it  had  not  been. — Judgment  would  therefore  be  for  the 
defendant. 

Caution  to  Idle  Apprentices.— George  Nelson  Brown,  an 
apprentice  to  Messrs.  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  printers,  Saint  Thomas- 
street,  Borough,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Partridge,  on  the  18th  ult. 
under  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  for  absenting  himself 
from  his  employment  from  Thursday,  the  7th  December,  to 
the  date  of  the  summons. — Hugh  Wagg,  a  clerk  in  the  service 
of  the  firm,  said  the  defendant  had  served  four  years  of  his  time,  and 
was  in  the  receipt  of  9s.  a  week  wages.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been 
very  irregular  in  his  attendance.  He  should  have  come  to  work  at  eight 
in  the  mornings,  but  he  seldom  came  before  nine,  and  that  caused  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience.  Since  Thursday,  the  7th,  he  had  not  been  at 
work  at  all. — The  defendant  admitted  being  late  two  or  three  mornings, 
and  on  the  last  occasion  he  was  sent  away. — Mr.  Wagg  informed  his 
Worship  that  he  came  so  late  that  morning  that  the  timekeeper  had 
orders  not  to  admit  him  until  ten  o’clock.  He  never  came  near  the 
place  after  that.  He  had  a  large  number  of  persons  in  his  employ,  and 
such  conduct  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. — Mr.  Partridge 
fined  the  defendant  10s.  and  costs. 


OBITUARY, 


Besley. — We  have  to  announce  the  death,  in  his  83rd  year,  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Besley,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  ult.  at  his  residence, 
V  ictoria-road,  Wimbledon-park.  The  deceased  was  the  son  of  a  printer 
at  Exeter,  and  was  himself  brought  up  in  his  father’s  business,  which 
subsequently  descended  to  his  younger  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Besley,  who 
still  survives.  Robert  Besley,  the  subject  of  this  obituary,  left  Exeter 
in  1816,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
service  of  Mr.  Ihorogood,  typefounder,  of  Fann-street;  and  when  the 
latter  gentleman  retired,  Mr.  Besley,  who  had  already  previously  become 
a  partner  in  the  concern,  remained  at  the  head  of  that  firm.  At  a  later 
date  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  title  of  the 
firm  was  changed  from  I'horogood  &  Besley  to  Besley  &  Fox.  As  is 
well  known,  when  the  late  Alderman  retired  from  the  business,  Sir 
Charles  Reed  took  his  place,  and  the  firm  has  since  continued  to  flourish 


under  the  title  of  Reed  &  Fox.  Mr.  Besley  entered  upon  his  civic  career 
in  1852,  when  he  was  returned  a  representative  of  the  Aldersgate  Ward 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  and  some  nine  years  later  he  was 
elected  Alderman.  He  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  1869-70. 
The  career  of  the  late  Alderman,  both  in  his  business  and  official  life, 
forcibly  illustrated  the  good  old  maxim  that  “  Perserverance  leads  to 
success.” 

Childs. — It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
Childs,  which  took  place  at  Bungay,  Suffolk,  on  the  26th  ult.  The 
deceased  was  the  head  of  the  well-known  printing  firm  John  Childs  & 
Son.  He  died  in  his  70th  year. 

Cousans. — We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Cousans, 
which  took  place  on  the  24th  ult.  The  deceased  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  Lincoln  Gazette. 

Dawson. — We  have  to  announce  the  death,  in  his  71st  year,  of  Mr. 
W.  Dawson,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  ult.  at  his  residence,  Clyde- 
ville,  Otley,  The  deceased  was  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm  of 
William  Dawson  &  Sons,  printing  machine  makers. 

Firth. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Firth,  which 
took  place  on  the  14th  ult.  Mr.  Firth,  who  had  been  originally  trained 
to  the  printing  business,  had  been  for  the  last  eighteen  years  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Ironmonger — i.e.,  almost  since  the  commencement 
of  that  journal.  He  died  of  consumption,  at  the  early  age. of  44. 

Landells. — Mr.  Robert  Landells,  for  many  years  one  of  the  special 
artists  of  the  Illustrated  London  Navs,  died  on  the  5th  inst.  His  fame 
was  largely  due  to  his  “  War  Sketches  ”*in  that  journal.  He  witnessed 
all  the  great  campaigns  of  the  last  twenty  years,  including  the  Crimean, 
the  Danish,  Austro- Prussian,  and  Franco-German  wars.  During  the 
latter  he  contracted  the  illness  which  led  to  his  death.  He  received  three 
medals  from  foreign  Governments  in  appreciation  of  his  artistic  merits, 
including  a  war  medal  presented  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  in 
special  recognition  of  his  courage.  Mr.  Landells  also  executed  com¬ 
memorative  drawings  for  her  Majesty.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  45,  will 
be  deeply  regretted. 

Maybury. — We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Maybury, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser.  Pie 
died  at  his  residence  in  that  town,  on  the  30th  ult. ,  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

Morgan. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Morgan, 
which  took  place  at  his  residence,  Hyde  Side  Plouse,  Edmonton,  on 
the  25th  ult.  The  deceased,  who  was  a  partner  in  the  well-known  firm 
of  stationers  in  Cannon-street,  died  at  the  age  of  73. 

Oates. — We  record  with  very  sincere  regret  the  sudden  demise,  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  ult.,  of  Mr.  William  Oates,  Catholic  publisher, 
of  17,  Portman-street,  Portman-square,  whose  death  will  be  deplored 
not  only  by  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  but  by  all  who 
knew  the  estimable  qualities  of  the  man.  Mr.  Oates  was  born  in  the 
year  1828,  near  Leeds — in  which  town,  at  St.  Saviour’s,  he  was  educated. 
After  some  time  he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  together  with  several 
Anglican  clergymen,  members  of  that  establishment.  He  then  went  to 
Bristol,  where  he  commenced  business  as  a  Catholic  bookseller,  under 
the  style  of  Austin  &  Oates.  In  1863  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Burns  &  Lambert,  and  since  the  retirement  of  the  latter  and  the  death 
of  the  former,  was  the  head  of  the  Catholic  publishing  establishment  in 
17,  Portman-street  and  63,  Paternoster-row.  During  these  years  he 
has  been  the  publisher  of  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D.,  the  Jesuit  P'athers, 
and  of  most  of  the  leading  Catholic  authors.  His  death  took  place 
suddenly,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age.  The  business  will  still  be  carried 
on,  under  the  name  of  Burns  &  Oates,  by  his  widow  and  eldest  son. 

Oswald. — The  death  has  been  announced,  at  the  ripe  age  of  86,  of 
Mr.  Charles  Oswald,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  Caldham  House, 
Park-road,  Brechin.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm 
of  Oswalds,  Guthries,  and  Craig,  paper  manufacturers,  of  that  town. 

Stafford. — We  have  to  announce  the  death,  in  his  83rd  year,  of  Mr- 
W.  C.  Stafford,  which  took  place  at  Norwich  on  the  30th  ult.  The 
deceased,  who  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  oldest  journalists  in  the 
kingdom,  commenced  his  career  in  1818,  with  contributions  to  the 
Anti- Jacobin  Review,  the  White  Dwarf,  and  Stradgett's  Weekly 
Review,  for  which  he  wrote  the  leading  articles.  He  was  tempted  to 
leave  London  by  an  offer  of  the  editorship  of  the  Leeds  Intelligencer, 
a  post  which  he  relinquished  after  a  time,  and  proceeded  to  York, 
where  for  many  years  he  edited  the  Yorkshire  Gazette.  lie  left  York 
to  establish  the  Doncaster  Chronicle.  His  subsequent  engagements 
included  the  editorship  of  the  Hull  Packet,  and  of  the  Norfolk  Chronicle, 
to  which  and  other  journals  he  was  a  regular  contributor  during  the 
remaining  active  years  of  his  life. 


^  All  claims  against  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  V.  Shaw,  law  stationer,  of 
Knightrider-street,  Doctors’  Commons,  are  to  be  forwarded  before  the 
25th  inst.  to  Messrs.  Piesse  &  Son,  solicitors,  of  1;,  Old  Tewry 
Chambers. 

Creditors  ofthe  late  S.  Reeves,  printer,  of  Richmond-road,  Barns- 
bury,  are  to  send  in  particulars  of  their  claims,  before  the  1st  of  February, 
to  Mr.  J.  Bexworthy,  solicitor,  of  57,  Cheapside. 
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GAZETTE  NOTICES, 

Partnerships  Dissolved. 

A.  Arnold  &  J.  Blackman,  stationers,  Fleet-street. 

N.  H.  Cook  &  F.  H.  Withecombe,  wholesale  stationers,  Lawrence- 
lane,  Cheapside. 

A.  B.  Turner  &  Co., Wholesale  stationers,  Grocer’s  Hall  Court. 
Smith  &  Hassall,  wholesale  law  stationers,  Cursitor-street,  Chancery- 
lane. 

F.  Purkiss  &  Co.,  printers,  Paternoster-square. 

Sitting  for  Public  Examination. 

Jan.  16. — E.  de  Boinville,  newspaper  proprietor,  Bedford-street, 
Bedford-square. 


TRADE  CHANGES, 


The  publishing-office  of  Fun  has  been  removed  to  153,  Fleet- 
street. 

The  publishing  office  of  the  Metropolitan  has  been  removed  to 
Salisbury-square. 

Mr.  T.  Carrell,  paper  merchant,  has  removed  from  Little  Trinity- 
lane  to  210,  Upper  Thames-street. 

Mr.  John  Bowcher,  draughtsman  and  wood  engraver,  has  re¬ 
moved  from  28,  Stonecutter-street  to  43,  Essex-street,  Strand. 

The  London  offices  of  the  Staffordshire  Times  have  been  removed 
from  112,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  22,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 

The  Camberwell  News  and  South  London  Advertiser  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company  has  just  been  registered,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000, 
in  ^5  shares. 

Messrs.  G.  Gibbs  &  Sons,  vellum  and  parchment  manufacturers, 
have  removed  their  City  warehouse  from  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street, 
to  29,  St.  Bride-street,  Ludgate-circus. 

It  is  announced  that  a  new  advertising  agency  has  been  opened  at 
Maclean’s  Telegraph  Exchange,  Throgmorton-street,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Paris  Branch,  Rue  de  la  Bourse. 

The  lease  of  the  premises  80,  Fleet-street,  London,  having  expired, 
Mr.  P.  W.  Williamson,  block  manufacturer,  has  taken  part  of  the 
house,  63,  Fleet-street. 

Mr.  B.  Smith,  general  stereotyper  and  electrotyper,  informs  us 
that  the  lease  of  his  old  premises,  7,  Goldsmith-row,  St.  Bride’s,  City, 
having  expired,  he  has  removed  to  7,  Fisher-street,  Red  Lion-square, 
Holborn. 

The  block  of  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Salisbury-court,  Fleet- 
street,  till  recently  occupied  as  the  publishing-offices  of  Fun,  the 
Metropolitan,  &c. ,  is  about  to  be  taken  down,  and  on  its  site  will  be 
erected  new  offices  for  the  Daily  Chro7iicle. 

Messrs.  W.  Lewis  &  Son,  printers’  valuers  and  auctioneers,  of 
Swan-buildings,  Moorgate-street,  have  taken  Mr.  Charles  Richards 
into  co-partnership,  and  the  business  will  henceforth  be  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  W.  Lewis,  Son,  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Dixon,  Richardson,  &  Co.,  papermakers  and  stationers, 
53,  Cable-street,  Liverpool,  have  disposed  of  the  business  to  Mr. 
F.  L.  Richardson,  who  has  taken  Mr.  F.  Blackett  into  partnership. 
The  firm  is  now  known  by  the  style  of  Richardson,  Blackett,  &  Co. 

Mr.  W.  Brown,  lithographer  and  printer,  of  Preston,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  premises  lately  occupied  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  John 
Whitehead,  9A,  Fishergate,  nearly  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  and  has 
added  one  or  two  new  departments  to  his  well-conducted  business. 
We  wish  Mr.  Brown  all  the  success  his  ability  and  enterprise  so  well 
entitle  him  to  expect. 

Strahan  &  Co. — This  is  the  conversion  into  a  company  of  the 
business  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Alexander  Strahan  &  Co.,  of  34, 
Paternoster-row.  The  interest  of  the  vendor  in  the  following  publica¬ 
tions  is  taken  over — viz.,  The  Contemporary  Review,  The  Day  of  Rest, 
Good  Things  for  the  Young,  and  Peep  Show,  together  with  all  unsold 
copies  thereof,  and  the  stereotypes,  electrotypes,  wood  blocks,  and 
manuscripts  appertaining  thereto,  and  also  the  book-debts  owing  on 
account  of  such  publications.  The  company  was  registered  on  the 
14th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  £22,000,  in  ^50  shares,  the  following  being 
the  first  subscribers  : — Francis  Peek,  4,  Fenchurch-street,  merchant ; 
John  B.  Paton,  Forest-road  West,  Nottingham,  theological  tutor ; 
Moses  Buchanan,  Palmer’s-green-road,  New  Southgate,  clerk  ;  J.  C. 
Stuart,  8,  King-street,  Manchester,  banker  ;  Alexander  Strahan,  34, 
Paternoster- row,  publisher ;  Alexander  Pollock  Watt,  34,  Paternoster- 
row,  publisher;  William  Gellan,  62,  Great  Percy-street,  W.C.,  sub¬ 
editor.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  exceed  eight,  nor  to  be  less 
than  four.  Qualification,  two  shares.  The  directors  include  Samuel 


Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Professor  James  Stuart,  and  James  Richmond 
Paton,  Esq.  As  remuneration,  the  directors  are  to  receive  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  guineas  for  attendance  at  each  meeting,  and  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a  day  for  travelling  expenses  when  incurred.  An  agreement 
of  the  9th  of  November  between  Messrs.  Alexander  Strahan  and 
Francis  Peek  regulates  the  purchase,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  valuation,  and  paid  in  cash.  In  consideration  of  the 
transfer,  the  vendor  will  receive  £ 7,000  in  fully-paid  deferred  shares. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

COMPARATIVE  SPEED  OF  LITHO-MACHINES. 

Sir, — While  Mr.  Thomson  calls  in  question  the  accuracy  of  your 
theory,  as  he  calls  it,  he  sets  up  one  of  his  own.  It  is  easy  to  set  up  a 
theory  to  suit  one’s  own  purpose,  but  how  will  it  stand,  when  put  in 
practice  ?  I  hold  your  rule  to  be  true,  and  Mr.  Thomson’s  theory  I 
contend  is  not  based  upon  fact.  Mr.  Thomson  says  in  his  circular  that 
‘  ‘  every  practical  printer  knows  that  a  lithographic  machine  can  only 
produce  good  work  at  a  limited  speed  ;  if  that  speed  be  exceeded,  a 
deterioration  of  the  work  is  the  inevitable  result.”  The  theory  other¬ 
wise  expressed  becomes  this  : — That  in  ordinary  machines  the  rolling-in 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  ability  of  the  laying-on  boy.  I  admit  there 
may  be  a  limit  of  speed  at  which  good  work  may  be  produced,  but  as  a 
practical  machinist  I  have  never  found  it,  nor  has  Mr.  Thomson  stated 
what  the  limit  is.  We  know  that  the  litho-machine  sometimes  turns 
out  bad  work,  and  Mr.  Thomson  says  that  the  reason  is  too  quick  speed. 
That  may  be  his  experience,  but  mine  is,  that  by  proper  means  and 
attention  the  best  work  can  be  produced  at  any  speed  at  which  the 
machine  may  be  safely  run  and  at  which  the  attendant  can  feed  it.  The 
fact  is,  Sir,  that  the  preparation  of  the  stone  for  machine  after  trans¬ 
ferring  has  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  no  doubt  many 
are  unacquainted  with  that,  and  possibly  Mr.  Thomson  among  them. 
I  adopt  in  my  own  practice,  and  recommend  to  others,  the  etching  of 
the  work  into  relief,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
By  this  means  work  may  be  produced  which  would  defy  the  closest 
scrutiny  to  determine  whether  it  was  machine  or  hand- work. 

Permit  me  before  concluding  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Thomson  : — 1st.  As 
a  jobbing  machine,  will  his  compare  favourably  with  the  best  existing 
ones  in  producing  quantity  of  work  per  day  when  there  are  five  to  eight 
changes  of  stones  in  that  time?  2nd.  Does  his  single  inking  prove  that 
slowness  of  inking  will  in  all  cases  be  equal  to  double  inking  at  a  cor¬ 
responding  higher  speed  ?  and  3rd.  Is  his  machine  equal  to  others  for 
registering  colour  work  ;  and  if  so,  can  one  girl  feed  both  cylinders  with 
certainty  and  success  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  25,  1876.  T.  S.  J. 


Sir, — I  join  with  you  in  asking  Mr.  Thomson  to  give  us  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  his  machine,  so  as  to  compare  with  others.  As  a  man  of  the 
world  he  must  not  expect  business  men  to  take  for  granted  all  that  hesays. 
I  can  understand  that,  with  certain  qualities  of  ink,  he  can  get  good 
impressions  with  once  rolling,  by  running  his  machine  at  a  slower  speed 
than  others  ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  much  greater  traverse 
he  has  to  give  the  stone,  to  make  it  pass  under  the  two  cylinders.  If 
the  whole  amount  is  less  than  two  runs  on  an  ordinary  machine  which 
prints  the  same  size,  there  is  so  far  an  advantage.  What  I  mean  by  the 
ordinary  machine,  is  those  small  ones  which  are  offered  to  the  trade  for 
the  production  of  circulars,  headings  and  such-like  work.  I  presume 
that  Mr.  Thomson  does  not  offer  his  as  a  first-class  machine  for  colour, 
&c.,  but  for  the  general  run  of  commercial  black  printing,  where  first- 
class  register  is  not  really  required. — Yours,  &c., 

London,  Dec.  2,  1876.  Commercial. 

[We  invite  Mr.  Thomson  to  reply  in  our  next  to  the  foregoing,  if 
he  sees  fit  :  the  correspondence  upon  the  subject  must  then  be  closed. 
—Ed.] 


REFORMATION  OF  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  a  paragraph  in  your  last  number, 
that  a  movement  has  been  made  by  the  London  School  Board  towards 
reforming  the  spelling  of  the  English  language.  It  is  “a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.”  Nothing  can  be  much  worse  than  the  present 
no-system,  perversely  called  English  orthography.  It  is  an  immense 
impediment  in  the  way  of  education,  meeting  a  child  in  his  first  effort, 
disgusting  him  with  his  task  at  the  outset.  There  is  an  oft-told  tale  of 
a  child  saying  dee,  oh,  gee  (d,  o,  g)  when  asked  to  spell  cat.  The  poor 
child’s  spelling  is  not  much  worse  than  what  he  is  taught — see,  ai,  tee 
(c,  a,  t)  cat,  and  not  a  whit  worse  than  tee,  aitch,  eye,  en,  gee  ( t ,  h,  i,  n,  g), 
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thing ,  and  scores  of  other  words  in  which  the  letters  named  do  not 
contain  a  single  sound  heard  in  the  spoken  word. 

Spelling,  as  it  is,  is  a  nuisance  to  the  most  advanced,  few  of  whom 
are  free  from  occasional  perplexity,  while  it  is  a  very  defective  guide  to 
the  true  pronunciation  of  words.  One  of  our  leading  Journals  found 
it  necessary  to  inform  its  readers  that  the  name  of  a  town  recently  made 
familiar  to  the  world  is  “  Brknzfeeld,”  not  “  Brrknzfeeld  ” ;  and  not 
long  ago  the  public  were  perplexed  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
“Chicago.”  It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  of  half  a  dozen  newspaper 
readers  would  pronounce  the  word  aright,  though  each  might  pro¬ 
nounce  it  differently. 

The  most  feasible  orthographic  scheme  adapted  to  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  Ellis’s  “  English  Glossic.  ”  It  requires  no  new  types ;  an  impor¬ 
tant  recommendation,  as  any  fount  may  be  used  for  it.  It  appropriates 
to  letters  and  combinations  of  letters  their  most  usual  sounds  ;  so  that 
it  may  be  read  with  facility  after  once  or  twice  referring  to  the  key, 
which  is  given  in  three  or  four  lines.  If  the  telegrams  only  of  the 
London  daily  papers  were  printed  in  Glossic,  newspaper  readers  gener¬ 
ally  would  become  quite  familiar  with  it  in  a  month.  It  has  been 
proved  that  children  learn  to  read  both  phonetic  spelling  and  ordinary 
English  spelling,  in  less  time  than  that  which  they  require  to  learn  to 
read  ordinary  English  spelling  alone. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement  will  meet  with  hearty  support 
from  printers.  They  have  great  interest  in  the  desired  reform,  and 
may  exert  great  influence  towards  bringing  it  about.  The  Press  has 
sins  to  atone  for,  and  high  social  duties  to  perform.  Let  it  not  be  back¬ 
ward  in  this  matter.  Omega. 

Dec.  31,  1876. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


G.  C.,  Edinburgh. — We  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  in  due  course. 

W.  B.,  Gloucester. — We  still  adhere  to  our  own  view,  and  hope  you 
may  be  willing  to  meet  our  wishes. 

W.  S.,  Carmarthen. — It  shall  appear,  if  possible.  Thanks  for  your 
good  wishes. 

W.  T.,  Edinburgh,  will  find  an  answer  to  his  query  in  our  present 
issue. 

J.  S.,  Barnsley. — Your  samples  of  wood-engraving  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  you  have  practised  the 
art.  We  should  recommend  you  to  employ  your  energies  in  improve¬ 
ment  in  this,  rather  than  in  attempting  to  learn  another  branch  of 
engraving.  Copperplate-writing  engraving  is  an  art  per  se.  The  tools 
are  chiefly  square  and  lozenge  gravers.  For  broad  lines,  the  back  of 
the  lozenge  tool  is  ground  away  upon  the  oil-stone.  The  1  ‘  roulette  ” 
you  inquire  about  is  a  small  wheel-tool  for  making  dotted  lines.  The 
“  two  and  three-line  gauges  ”  are  for  marking  the  width  of  lettering  on 
the  plate.  The  sketch  is  usually  made  on  the  oily  surface  of  the  plate 
with  a  tracing-point.  If  it  is  made  on  paper  with  soft  pencil,  it  may 
be  burnished  down  upon  the  plate  if  the  latter  be  waxed  slightly.  If 
you  are  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at  learning  it,  you  should  get 
a  lesson  or  two  from  a  practical  man,  as  we  know  of  no  book  treating 
on  the  subject.  Looking  at  your  sample  of  colour-printing,  we  think 
you  might  well  employ  your  time  in  improvement  in  this  direction. 
Your  tint  has  too  thick  varnish  in  it,  and  is  laid  on  much  too  lavishly. 
For  such  a  purpose  built-up  blocks  should  not  be  used  ;  stereo  metal 
plates  are  cheaper,  and  answer  the  purpose  much  better.  The  grain 
and  joints  of  the  wood  show  very  plainly.  Don’t  attempt  too  much. 


Portraits  of  Printers,  &c.— We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from 
any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  have  duplicate  or  spare  proofs, 
copies  of  ancient  or  modern  Portraits  of  Printers  and  Writers  on  Printing, 
Views  of  Printing- Offices,  and  examples  of  Printers’  Marks,  &c. 

The  Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  II.  (New  Series)  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  were  issued  with  the  December  number. 
Subscribers  are  recommended  to  bind  up  the  Advertisements,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  business  information,  and  are  consecutively 
paged,  at  the  end  of  the  Volume,  the  cloth  cases  sold  by  the  Publishers 
being  expressly  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Work. 

A  Guide  for  Machine-Minders.— We  commence  this  month, 
and  shall  continue  in  each  issue  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  a  series  of  thoroughly  practical  articles  on  Machine- 
Printing,  which  we  confidently  believe  will  be  of  real  business  use 
and  interest  to  apprentices,  machine-minders,  and  also  employers.  We 
propose  to  not  only  describe  all  the  various  processes  relating  to 
machine-printing,  but  likewise  the  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
machines  now  in  use  in  this  country.  Our  comments  will  be  inter¬ 
spersed  with  illustrations,  and  this  series  of  papers  will  form,  when 
finished,  a  complete  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Machine-printer. 
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EPPS’S  COCOA. —GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— 
“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Sold  only  in  Packets,  labelled, — 
“James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly,  London.” 


GILL'S  PATENT  HOT 

CONOMY  of  time  and  labour  is 
a  problem  that  is  daily  being 
solved  by  the  invention  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  perhaps  never  better 
than  in  the  numerous  appliances 
used  in  the  practice  of  the  art 
of  printing.  Rapid  production  is 
one  thing,  however,  and  refined 
finish  is  another.  Work  may  be 
often  good,  but,  for  want  of  finish,  not  realize  its  true 
value.  This  fact  is  particularly  true  of  Printing,  where  the 
time  taken  to  strike  off  the  sheets  of  a  work  is  infinitely 
less  than  that  hitherto  required  to  dry  the  ink  and  the 
paper,  and  to  remove  the  impression  and  give  a  finish  to  the 
surface  of  the  sheet.  The  warehouse  of  a  printing-office, 
therefore,  has  an  important  part  to  fulfil  in  the  finish  of 
all  printing  that  is  to  receive  due  appreciation.  Hydraulic 
presses  and  glazed  boards  are  in  common  use  for  removing 
the  rough  impression  given  to  paper  by  the  first  process 
and  imparting  that  smooth  surface  and  fine  gloss  which 
tend  so  much  to  improve  the  appearance  and  add  to  the 
beauty  of  printing  as  a  fine  art ;  but  the  tedious  process  of 
drying  has  first  to  be  resorted  to,  and  to  dry  the  ink  on  a 
printed  sheet  not  uncommonly  requires  two,  three,  or  even 
four  days  before  glazed  boards  can  be  used  without  set-off 
from  the  printed  sheets.  Any  invention,  therefore,  that 
shall  facilitate  the  speedy  drying,  pressing,  and  finishing  of 
work  is  entitled  to  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
practical  printers. 

In  our  advertising  columns  our  readers  may  see  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  machine  the  subject  of  these  remarks, — we 
allude  to  Gill’s  Patent  Hot-rolling  Machine,  which  will 
instantaneously  dry  and  press  sheets  wet  from  the  press  or 
machine — the  wetter  the  ink  the  better, — imparting  at  the 
same  time  a  fine  gloss  on  the  work;  thus  at  once  dispensing 
with  the  drying-room,  glazed  boards,  zinc  plates,  and 
hydraulic  or  other  presses.  It  is  stated,  and  not  unjustly, 


-ROLLING  MACHINE, 

we  think,  that  the  claims  of  this  machine  have  been  fully 
proved  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  it ;  and 
that,  by  the  aid  of  a  layer-on  and  taker-off,  from  1,200  to 
1,500  sheets,  according  to  size,  direct  from  the  printing- 
machine,  can  be  dried  and  hot-rolled  in  an  hour, — an 
advantage,  as  our  readers  well  know,  not  to  be  at  present 
otherwise  obtained. 

The  main  features  of  this  hot-rolling  machine  are  a  pair 
of  highly-finished  chilled  metal  rollers,  ground  mathemati¬ 
cally  true,  and  an  apparatus  for  cleaning  or  taking  away  the 
set-off.  The  rollers  are  fitted  parallel  to  each  other  in  a 
strong  frame,  and  steam  is  introduced  through  the  axles, 
being  regulated  by  small  valves,  due  precaution  against 
overheating  and  the  prevention  of  accidents  being  provided 
for  by  open  exhaust-pipes.  The  application  of  steam  for 
only  about  twenty  minutes  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and  but  ten  minutes  after  dinner-time  is  sufficient  for  the 
day. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  difficulty  would  be  met  with 
as  to  the  set-off  necessarily  imparted  to  the  rollers  as  the 
wet  sheets  pass  between  them ;  but  this  has  been  overcome 
by  a  cleaning  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  trough  under  each 
roller,  filled  with  a  solution  of  common  alkali,  and  in  which 
are  placed  long  pads  made  of  strong  cloth,  filled  with  small 
pieces  of  sponge,  which  press  closely  to  the  surface  of  the 
roller  as  it  revolves.  By  their  means  ink  and  other  impurities 
from  the  rollers  are  removed.  Behind  these  pads  is  fitted 
an  india-rubber  scraper  or  squeegee,  which  clears  off  any 
moisture  left  on  the  rollers ;  so  that  when  these  are  in  a 
position  to  receive  the  following  sheet,  they  are  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  set-off.  The  two  troughs  are  arranged 
so  as  to  be  taken  out  at  the  back  of  the  machine  when 
required  to  be  emptied  and  replenished,  which  is  reckoned 
to  be  not  oftener  than  twice  a  week  for  a  machine  in  con¬ 
stant  work. 

The  sheets  are  led  into  the  machine  by  means  of  endless 
tapes  passing  over  a  small  roller,  which  latter  is  situated 
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above  and  slightly  behind  the  back  roller.  The  sheet  then 
passes  between  the  rolls,  and  is  guided  by  steel  shapes  on 
to  another  set  of  endless  tapes  underneath,  which  pass  it 
to  the  taking-off  board.  Flat  steel  points  are  fixed  close  to 
the  under  surface  of  each  roller,  by  which  means  the  sheet 
is  prevented  from  adhering. 

The  pressure  can  be  regulated  by  screws  acting  upon 
strong  spiral  springs,  which  are  placed  under  the  laying-on 
board.  Of  course  care  must  be  taken  in  the  amount  of 
pressure  used,  or  the  roll  will  smash  or  spread  the  paper. 
This  can  be  easily  tested  and  determined  by  holding  a 
rolled  sheet  to  the  light,  when,  if  a  narrow  transparent  rim 
be  apparent  at  the  edge,  the  pressure  is  too  great. 

The  full  space  required  for  this  machine  is  10  ft.  6  in. 
by  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  whole  weighs  under  four  tons. 
Unlike  the  ordinary  rolling-machines,  where  zinc  plates  are 
employed,  there  is  no  vibration,  and  but  little  noise  while 
working;  and  whereas  the  latter  takes  from  three  to  four 
horse-power  to  drive,  and  severely  taxes  the  engine  by  the 
constant  jar,  the  Gill  Machine  requires  but  i-l  horse-power, 
and  the  strain  is  uniform. 

This  machine  is  equally  useful  in  rolling  dry  paper,  the 
sheets  receiving  a  gloss  quite  equal  to  that  imparted  by  zinc 
plates  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  should  therefore  find  special 
favour  with  paper-makers'and  calenderers  ;  and,  moreover, 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  endless  roll  of  paper. 

Whether  heavy  cut-work  pressed  by  this  machine  would 
prove  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  book-work, 
has  yet  to  be  proved.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
heat  would  affect  the  brilliancy  of  the  ink,  added  to  which 
we  fear  that  the  “drag”  sometimes  slightly  apparent  on  the 
work  we  saw  would  increase,  and  distort  the  sheet.  The 
question  also  arises,  whether  so  momentary  an  application 
of  heat  would  dry  a  large  body  of  ink  sufficiently  well  to 
prevent  set-off  in  the  binding.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  any  experiments  tending  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the 
machine  under  the  above  exceptional  circumstances. 
Experience  may  still  be  required  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  as  on  all  other  inventions ;  but  so  far  as  it  has 
been  tested  in  London,  we  are  bound,  after  personal 
inspection,  to  say  it  accomplishes  its  work  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  employing  it.  A  proof  of  this 
is  furnished  in  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Co.  have 
ordered  two  more,  and  that  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode 
are  now  fitting  up  a  fourth  machine,  which  thus  enables 
them  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  zinc  plates  and  the  cum¬ 
brous  rolling-machine  hitherto  in  use.  In  this  connection 
it  is  only  right  we  should  state  that,  to  the  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  this  invention  by  Mr.  Howe,  manager  of 
Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode’s  Bible-printing  establishment 
at  Shacklewell,  are  due  several  important  and  thoroughly 
practical  improvements  in  the  Gill  Rolling  Machine.  Messrs, 
hurnival  &  Co.  are  fortunate  to  have  received  so  much 
generous  assistance  from  so  excellent  a  source,  while  they 
deserve  to  be  complimented  for  the  prompt  appreciation 
with  which  they  have  carried  into  effect  Mr.  Howe’s  modi¬ 
fications  and  suggestions  towards  the  perfection  of  this 
valuable  and  handsome  addition  to  the  machinery  of  the 
printing-office. 

It  needs  no  inspiration  on  our  part  to  safely  predict  an 
enormous  success  for  the  Gill  Machine,  which  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  at  last  supply  a  want  which  printers  have  felt  so 
long. 


Dr.  Meredith’s  “Errors  of  Speech,”  a  work  which  on  its  first 
publication  in  America  achieved  a  large  success,  has  been  revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leary,  with  a  view  to  render  it  more  service¬ 
able  to  Englishmen,  and  published  by  William  Tegg  &  Co.  Its  un¬ 
doubted  usefulness  will  no  doubt  secure  for  it  a  wide  popularity. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Chromolithography.  General  Conditions — The  Key-stone,  how 
Prepared  —  Set-off,  or  Feint;  Different  Modes  of  Preparing  — 
Order  of  the  Colours — Bronzes — Dusted  Colours. 

N  treating  of  Chromolithography,  we  propose  first  to 
point  out  those  conditions  and  processes  which  are 
common  to  all  the  various  methods  of  producing  coloured 
effects ;  then  we  shall  give  a  description  of  simple  colour- 
work,  suitable  for  plans,  labels,  show-cards,  &c. ;  next,  of 
tinted  lithography,  which  is  used  in  subjects  of  more  artistic 
character ;  and,  finally,  that  combination  of  the  former 
methods  which  is  usually  denominated  Chromolithography 
or  Oleography,  when  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  artistic 
subjects.  In  this  manner  we  shall  have  occasion  to  intro¬ 
duce  some  things  in  the  first  part  which  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  in  the  other  two,  of  which  the  methods  of 
making  sets-off  and  registering  the  sheets  may  be  cited  as 
examples. 

149.  General  Conditions. — It  may  be  stated  generally 
that  all  lithographs  in  two  or  more  colours  are  printed 
from  two  or  more  stones.  That  being  so,  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  method  must  be  employed,  first,  to  get  a  correct 
trace  of  the  subject  on  the  first  stone  made  upon  the  second ; 
and,  second,  of  being  able,  in  printing,  to  lay  the  sheet  so 
correctly  in  position  that  the  second  printing  may  fall 
exactly  into  its  place  upon  the  first.  To  attain  the  first  of 
these  conditions  we  must  have  what  is  called  a  key-stone. 

150.  Key-stone. — In  the  ordinary  run  of  show-card  and 
label-work  this  stone  is  used  for  finishing,  but  in  work  of 
more  artistic  character  it  is  usual  to  employ  this  stone  as  a 
means  of  getting  all  other  colours  in  their  place,  and  generally 
to  omit  it  in  printing.  It  is  necessary,  in  making  this  key¬ 
stone,  that  there  should  be  lines  to  indicate  either  the  junc¬ 
tion  or  separation  of  every  colour  from  each  other,  wherever 
any  kind  of  distinction  has  to  be  observed.  In  show-cards 
it  is  usual  to  edge  nearly  all  the  colour  with  an  outline,  and 
this  is  then  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  a  key¬ 
stone  ;  but  circumstances  may  occur  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  two  printings  into  juxtaposition  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  separating  line  of  black  or  other  colour. 

To  make  our  meaning  more  clear, we  will  suppose  a  familiar 
and  simple  example.  Suppose  it  to  be  required  to  have  a 
line  of  letters  in  which  the  upper  half  is  red  and  the  lower 
half  blue,  with  a  stroke  of  white  to  divide  them.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  almost  indispensable  to  make  in  the  key¬ 
stone  a  black  line,  to  represent  the  white  one  in  the  finished 
print ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
make  a  distinct  key-stone,  because  such  a  small  matter  as 
the  line  we  have  been  describing  might  be  taken  out  of  the 
stone  after  the  sets-off  were  made.  If  the  colours  were 
intended  to  soften  into  each  other,  or  to  overlap  each 
other  to  produce  another  tint,  the  line  would  then  be 
used  as  a  mark  whereat  to  stop  the  solid  colour,  the  soften¬ 
ing  effect  being  continued  beyond  it  on  each  side. 

The  case  we  have  cited  involves  nothing  that  cannot 
easily  be  comprehended ;  but  when  we  come  to  an  example 
of  a  key-stone  to  be  used  for  the  imitation  of  a  landscape, 
the  uninitiated  will  encounter  nothing  but  a  hopeless  mass 
of  confusion,  as  even  the  sky  will,  if  cloudy,  be  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  lines  that  only  tend  to  render  the 
complexity  greater. 

In  our  chapter  on  “  Miscellaneous  Processes  ”  we  have 
given  methods  of  tracing  which  may  be  adopted  in  making 
key-stones,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in  this 
place.  We  may,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  student  that  he  must  on  no  account  attempt  to 
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make  a  key-stone  in  a  hurry ,  such  a  course  being  certain  to 
end  in  confusion.  He  should  take  every  possible  care 
to  make  the  key-stone  thoroughly  trustworthy,  studying  each 
bit  as  he  proceeds,  so  as  to  find  out  the  best  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  imitative  effect  required. 

1 51.  The  Set-off,  or  Feint. — By  this  is  meant  the  trace 
produced  when  an  impression  from  the  key-stone  is  laid 
down  upon  another  stone  and  pulled  through  the  press. 
Now,  the  one  essential  condition  of  this  is  that  the  trace, 
set-off,  or  feint  shall  be  exactly  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  original  from  which  it  is  made ;  for  if  it  be  not,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  impressions  from  the  two  stones  will  not 
fit  each  other  when  printed  upon  the  same  piece  of  paper. 
To  ensure  this,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  following : — 
1  st.  The  impression  from  the  key-stone  must  be  pulled 
upon  dry,  well-rolled  paper.  2nd.  The  key-stone  should  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  before  the  impression  is  taken,  so 
that  the  chances  of  the  sheet  absorbing  moisture,  and 
thereby  expanding,  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum :  and 
3rd.  The  impression  when  taken  should  be  laid  down  upon 
the  stone  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sheet 
either  expanding  or  contracting  by  any  change  in  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere. 

We  think  that  a  sheet  of  good,  thick,  cream-wove  letter- 
paper,  that  has  been  well  rolled,  is  as  suitable  as  anything 
that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  because  the  hard  size 
which  it  contains  prevents  in  some  degree  the  absorption 
of  damp  from  the  stone.  If  the  set-off  should,  for  any 
reason,  be  required  to  be  very  strong,  the  print  may  be 
treated  in  the  style  described  in  the  fifth  part  of  par.  130. 
In  a  general  way,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
set-off  shall  not  be  liable  to  roll  up  among  the  new  work, 
to  prevent  which  several  expedients  may  be  resorted  to  ; 
but  the  following  one  possesses  every  advantage  in  practice, 
and  is  so  simple  that  we  need  give  no  other.  Take  the 
strong  impression  upon  well-glazed  paper  ;  place  on  it  some 
finely-powdered  red  chalk ;  then  take  up  the  sheet  by  the  two 
hands,  and  alternately  raise  and  lower  each  hand  until  every 
part  of  the  ink  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  red 
chalk,  which  may  then  be  run  off  and  set  aside  for  future 
use.  Now  hold  the  sheet  by  one  corner,  and  tap  the  back 
of  it,  to  shake  off  the  non-adhering  powder.  The  sheet 
thus  prepared  may  be  laid  upon  the  stone  and  passed 
through  the  press,  when  sufficient  of  the  red  chalk  will 
remain  upon  the  stone  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  artist ; 
but  when  it  is  passed  over  to  the  printer  it  will  wash  away, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  red  tracing.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  red  chalk  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  because 
no  other  substance  that  we  are  acquainted  with  adheres  so 
well  to  the  stone. 

152.  The  Order  of  the  Colours. — The  order  in 
which  the  colours  should  succeed  each  other  in  the  course 
of  printing  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  not  only  as 
regards  the  effect  of  the  finished  print,  but  as  regards 
economy  of  time.  In  a  case  in  which  bronze  metal,  or  any 
dust  colour,  is  used,  this  ought  to  precede  the  other  print¬ 
ings.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  ;  viz.,  that  an  ordinary 
printing  may  succeed  a  dusted  one  almost  immediately, 
but  if  it  were  required  that  a  dusted  one  should  follow  an 
ordinary  one,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  latter  should 
be  so  thoroughly  dry  that  there  should  be  no  tendency  in 
it  to  adhere  to  the  bronze  or  other  powder  colour.  When 
the  bronze  must  be  introduced  after  other  printings,  it  will 
be  found  almost  imperative  to  prepare  the  sheets  with 
some  transparent  or  semi-transparent  powder,  such  as  talc, 
rubbed  on  and  well  dusted  off,  to  prevent  the  adhesion 
of  the  bronze,  which  would  otherwise  attach  itself  to  any 
part  that  might  not  be  thoroughly  hardened. 

There  is  another  order  of  succession,  which  is  based 


upon  the  fact  that  while  some  colours  are  opaque  others 
are  transparent.  As  a  rule,  the  transparent  colour  should 
succeed  the  opaque  one,  because  the  former  allows  the 
latter  to  be  seen  through  it,  and  is  modified  by  it,  for  which 
reason  the  transparent  colours  are  usually  reserved  for  the 
finishing  ones. 

Further,  it  may  be  stated  that  another  order  may  depend 
upon  the  hue  of  the  colour  desired ;  thus,  for  instance,  a 
Prussian  blue  over  a  chrome  yellow  might  make  a  dark, 
cool  green,  but  the  reverse  order  would  give  a  warmer  and 
lighter  green.  For  the  same  reason  a  crimson-lake  over  a 
blue  yields  a  richer  purple  than  the  opposite  order  would 
give. 

For  positive  colours  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  they  should  succeed  each  other  as  follows i  st, 
Bronzes  or  Dusted  Colours  ;  2nd,  Blues ;  3rd,  Reds ;  4th, 
Yellows;  and,  5th,  the  Outline  or  Finishing  Colours. 

In  the  matter  of  transparency,  the  student  may  observe 
that  those  colours  which  are  dark  in  the  mass  are  usually 
transparent  and  fit  forfinishingwith,  while  those  which  appear 
much  the  same  in  the  lump  as  upon  the  paper  are  opaque. 
But  there  are  some  exceptions,  notably  raw  sienna  and 
emerald-green.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that 
though  the  opaque  should  generally  precede  the  transparent 
colours,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  reverse  order  is 
to  be  preferred. 

Having  indicated  the  general  principles  upon  which  the 
order  of  colours  may  be  arranged,  we  must  leave  the  skill 
and  judgment  and  the  experience  of  the  lithographer  to 
find  out  and  master  the  rest,  as  the  circumstances  of  each 
piece  of  work  vary  so  much  that  no  precise  rule  can  be 
given.  In  another  place  we  shall  have  more  to  say  respect¬ 
ing  the  pigments  most  suitable  to  the  purpose,  and  will  now 
dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  and  pass  on,  in  the  next 
chapter,  to  the  different  modes  of  registering. 

( To  be  continued.) 


HINTS  TO  PRESS  WRITERS. 

WE  may  safely  assume  that  the  majority  of  our 
readers  have  not  encountered  in  the  course  of 
their  newspaper  reading  anything  more  racy  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  humorous  bit  of  “Advice  to  Correspondents,”  which 
is  extracted  from  an  American  paper  entitled  the  Burlington 
Hawk-Eye : — 

Never  write  with  pen  or  ink.  It  is  altogether  too  plain,  and  doesn’t 
hold  the  mind  of  the  editor  and  printers  closely  enough  to  their  work. 

If  you  are  compelled  to  use  ink,  never  use  that  vulgarity  known  as 
the  blotting-pad.  If  you  drop  a  blot  of  ink  on  the  paper,  lick  it  off. 
The  Intelligent  Compositor  loves  nothing  so  dearly  as  to  read  through 
the  smear  this  will  make  across  twenty  or  thirty  words.  We  have  seen 
him  hang  over  such  a  piece  of  copy  half  an  hour,  swearing  like  a 
pirate  all  the  time,  he  felt  that  good. 

Don’t  punctuate.  We  prefer  to  punctuate,  all  manuscript  sent  to  us. 
And  don’t  use  capitals.  Then  we  can  punctuate  and  capitalize  to  suit 
ourself,  and  your  article,  when  you  see  it  in  print,  will  astonish,  even 
if  it  does  not  please  you. 

Don’t  try  to  write  too  plainly.  It  is  a  sign  of  plebeian  origin  and 
public  school  breeding.  Poor  writing  is  an  indication  of  genius.  It’s 
about  the  only  indication  of  genius  that  a  great  many  men  possess. 
Scrawl  your ’article  with  your  eyes  shut,  and  make  every  word  as  ille¬ 
gible  as  you  can.  We  get  the  same  price  for  it  from  the  rag-man  as 
though  it  were  covered  with  copper-plate  sentences. 

Avoid  all  painstaking  with  proper  names.  We  know  the  full  name 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  the  merest 
hint  at  the  name  is  sufficient.  For  instance,  if  you  write  a  character 
something  like  a  drunken  figure  “8,”  and  then  draw  a  wavy  line,  and 
the  letter  M  and  another  waving  line,  we  will  know  at  once  that  you 
mean  Samuel  Morrison,  even  though  you  may  think  you  mean  “  Lemuel 
Messenger.”  It  is  a  great  mistake  that  proper  names  should  be  written 
plainly. 

Always  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  and  when  you  have  filled 
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both  sides  of  every  page  trail  a  line  up  and  down  every  margin,  and 
back  to  the  top  of  the  first  page,  closing  your  article  by  writing  the 
signature  just  above  the  date.  How  we  do  love  to  get  hold  of  articles 
written  in  this  style.  And  how  we  would  like  to  get  hold  of  the  man 
who  sends  them.  Just  for  ten  minutes.  Alone.  In  the  woods,  with 
a  cannon  in  our  hip  pocket.  Revenge  is  sweet ;  yum,  yum,  yum. 

Lay  your  paper  on  the  ground  when  you  write  ;  the  rougher  the 
ground  the  better. 

Coarse  brown  wrapping-paper  is  the  best  for  writing  your  articles  on. 
If  you  can  tear  down  an  old  circus  poster  and  write  on  the  pasty  side 
of  it  with  a  pin  stick,  it  will  do  still  better. 

When  your  article  is  completed,  crunch  your  paper  in  your  pocket, 
and  carry  it  two  or  three  days  before  sending  it  in.  This  rubs  off  the 
superfluous  pencil-marks,  and  makes  it  lighter  to  handle. 

If  you  can  think  of  it,  lose  one  page  out  of  the  middle  of  your 
article.  We  can  easily  supply  what  is  missing,  and  we  love  to  do  it. 
We  have  nothing  else  to  do  ! 

We  are  bound  to  confess  we  have  failed  to  find  any 
mention  of  the  witty  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  in  the  latest 
edition  of  “Rowell’s  American  Newspaper  Directory.” 
We  know  not  how  this  omission  arises ;  whether  from 
jealousy  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Rowell’s  com¬ 
piler,  or  undue  diffidence  on  the  part  of  the  Hawk-Eye  in 
proclaiming  itself ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  paper  has  “  a  most 
remarkable  man  ”  for  its  editor.  It  is  quite  delightful  to 
find  so  much  practical  experience  and  good  humour  com¬ 
bined.  Burlington  should  appreciate  her  editor,  for  he  is 
manifestly  a  genius  ! 


CALIGRAPHY  AND  TYPOGRAPHY. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. - PART  I. 

BEFORE  the  comparatively  new  science  of  paleotypo- 
graphy  can  be  brought  into  the  position  to  which  its 
importance  and  its  interest  entitle  it,  a  more  careful  study 
must  be  made,  we  think,  of  the  existing  specimens  of  early 
caligraphic  art.  These  were  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
the  printed  page  ;  indeed,  printing  was  the  natural  outcome, 
the  obvious  development  of  writing.  Further,  not  only 
the  history,  but  the  mechanical  progress  of  typography  is 
elucidated  by  a  study  of  the  early  productions  of  the  illu¬ 
minators  and  miniaturists.  These  #  show  how  each  species 
of  text  letter  that  we  now  possess  has  been  evolved  ;  how 
the  arrangement  of  books  into  chapters  with  headings, 
titles,  &c.,  gradually  assumed  its  present  form ;  and  even 
how  apparently  unimportant  points,  such  as  signatures  and 
catchwords,  had  their  origin. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  an  opportunity 
we  have  recently  had  of  inspecting  a  very  remarkable  exhi¬ 
bition.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  it  was  organised  by  that  praiseworthy  institution 
the  Art  Club  of  Liverpool,  nearly  200  splendid  specimens 
being  arranged  in  glass  and  wall  cases  in  their  elegant  rooms 
in  Myrtle-street.  A  good  catalogue  has  been  compiled, 
with  a  learned  discourse  on  the  subject  written  by  Mr. 
John  Newton,  of  which  we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  here¬ 
after,  as  it  contains  matter  of  great  value  to  the  student  of 
early  typography. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  seriatim  the  several 
manuscripts.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  they 
furnish  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  various  styles,  and 
include  not  only  examples  of  different  epochs,  but  of  nearly 
every  country  where  fine  and  pictured  writing  has  been 
practised — from  ancient  Egypt  .to  modern,  or  rather  the 
lately  re-discovered,  Japan.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury’s  contributions  come  from  Lambeth  Palace,  where  so 
many  treasures  of  the  kind  are  deposited,  among  them 
several  writings  throwing  light  on  the  early  history  of  print¬ 
ing.  Hung  up  in  frames  on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition 
rooms  are  some  illustrations  of  “  the  art  treasures  of  Lam¬ 


beth  Library,”  lent  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.,  the 
librarian  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop.  These  have  been 
ably  lithographed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Burt.  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  included  in  the  catalogue ;  neither,  indeed  are  some 
interesting  specimens  of  Sclavonic  printing,  consisting  of 
the  New  Testament  in  a  dialect  of  the  Russian  language. 

The  printer  who  inspects  carefully  this  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  cannot  fail  to  see  how  far  short  his  art  has  fallen  of 
that  perfection  which  the  ancient  caligraphers  attained. 
Chromo-typography  has  been  practised  for  many  years, 
indeed  from  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  printing.  Some 
of  the  ablest  designers  and  the  cleverest  engravers  have 
been  employed  to  cut  the  illuminated  initials  in  several  of 
the  books  which  may  be  regarded  as  typographical  monu¬ 
ments,  yet  the  effect  has  been  generally  hard,  clumsy,  and 
rigid  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  mediaeval  monks  and 
miniaturists. 

Writers  have  gone  into  ecstasies  over  an  initial  P  in  the 
psalter  printed  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  and  extolled  not  only 
the  beauty  of  its  style,  but  the  perfection  of  its  “register” 
as  a  specimen  of  presswork,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  done  by  an  illuminator,  the  letter  certainly  being 
printed  or  impressed  on  the  paper,  but  without  ink,  some¬ 
thing  being  interposed  between  the  type  and  the  sheet. 
The  colouring  was,  in  short,  subsequently  added  by  hand. 
Colour-printing  has  undoubtedly  been  brought  to  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  in  our  own  days  than  it  has  ever  pre¬ 
viously  attained ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  the  old 
manuscripts— the  “  books  before  printing  to  understand 
how  much  it  is  yet  capable  of  improvement. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  lithographic  artists  and 
designers  could  be  generally  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  such  exhibitions  as  these.  We  are  convinced 
that  printing  might  be  executed  of  such  a  character  as  to 
rival  even  the  early  illuminated  manuscripts,  by  the  judicious 
conjunction  of  the  two  methods — typographyand  lithography. 
The  latter  would  give  the  variegated  colours,  the  intricate 
ornaments  of  the  writings  ;  the  former  the  firmness,  bright¬ 
ness,  and  beauty  of  the  letters  of  the  text.  The  nearest 
approach  to  fac-similes  was  made  by  Dibdin  in  such  works 
as  the  “  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana.”  He  employed  printers 
of  such  eminence  as  Savage,  McCreery,  and  Bulmer,  and 
the  best  wood-engravers  of  the  day.  But  as  soon  as  he 
required  to  reproduce  the  flowing,  unrestrained,  and  un¬ 
conventional  lines  of  the  illuminators  he  resorted  to  the 
copperplate  method.  Since  his  time,  lithography  has 
been  highly  developed,  and  magnificent  examples,  com 
mending  themselves  to  the  most  exacting  and  cultivated 
taste,  are  to  be  found  in  the  portfolios  of  amateurs.  We 
look  forward  to  the  blending,  the  co-operation  of  the  two 
styles,  for  the  realisation  of  the  lofty  aims  which  the  early 
writers  and  decorators  indicated  in  their  works,  and  to  the 
production  of  a  series  of  illuminated  books  equally  valuable 
as  works  of  art  and  literary  monuments  as  were  the  best  of 
the  illuminated  manuscripts. 

Messrs.  Day  &  Son  have  already  done  something  in  this 
direction,  but  they  confined  themselves  to  their  own  metier 
— lithography.  In  this  collection  we  have  the  original 
manuscripts  from  which  “  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount”  was 
lithographed,  under  the  direction,  and  from  the  drawings, 
of  Messrs.  W.  J.  and  G.  A.  Audsley,  of  Liverpool. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  have  seen  the  magnificent  work 
entitled  “  Keramic  Art  of  Japan,”  which  is  being  published 
in  parts  by  Mr.  George  A.  Audsley  and  Mr.  James  L.  Bowes, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  the  President  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club. 
The  letterpress  is  of  the  finest  character,  and  is  from  the  well- 
known  press  of  Messrs.  Marples,  Liverpool.  The  coloured 
plates  are  produced  at  the  Paris  establishment  of  MM. 
Didot  Freres  et  Cie,  and  are  drawn  and  printed  under  the 
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able  direction  of  M.  A.  Racinet,  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  experienced  chromo-lithographers  in  Europe.  The 
plates  in  monochrome  are  being  produced  by  Messrs. 
Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  &  Co.,  of  the  Autotype  printing- 
works,  Ealing  Dean,  from  photographs  specially  taken  for 
the  work  by  Mr.  William  Keith.  Some  of  the  plates 
are  photo-lithographed  by  Mr.  James  Akerman,  and  the 
wood-engravings  are  by  Messrs.  Dalziel  Brothers.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  work  generally  approaches  as 
near  as  is  possible  to  perfection.  Messrs.  Didot’s  illustra¬ 
tions  are  specially  worthy  of  notice  as  marvellously  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  of  chromo-lithography  ;  but  there  are  many 
highly  admirable  examples  of  English  work.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  to  compare  the  illustrations  in  a  book  of 
this  kind  with  the  original  specimens  of  Japanese  writing, 
drawing,  and  illumination,  which  are  shown  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Among  them  are  a  set  of  twelve  Japanese  books, 
illuminated  with  numerous  miniatures.  The  paintings  are 
executed  with  fine  body-colours,  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  miniatures  of  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  western 
countries  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  lavish  use  of  bright  and 
matt  gold  imparts  to  the  drawings  in  these  volumes  a  most 
brilliant  and  glittering  effect,  and  one  which  is  unlike  any- 
ing  met  with  in  European  illuminations.  There  is  also  a 
Japanese  manuscript  of  poetry,  illuminated  and  illustrated 
with  scenes  in  connection  with  the  text,  of  birds  and  flowers. 
This  text  is  executed  in  black  on  differently  coloured  grounds, 
artistically  wrought  with  gold  cloud-work.  This  style  of 
illumination  has  no  parallel  in  Western  art,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  Japanese  scribes. 

The  attention  of  the  printer  who  visits  this  Exhibition 
ought  to  be  specially  directed  to  the  borders  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  generally.  These  do  not  follow  the  mere  rectan¬ 
gular  direction  of  the  leaves,  but  are  caused  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  style  of  the  initials  and  of  the  vignettes. 
In  many  cases  they  flow  over  the  margin  in  an  apparently 
unstudied,  irregular  fashion,  and  end  abruptly  at  the  point 
where  the  edges  have  been  trimmed.  But  if  the  observer 
will  study  them,  he  will  soon  perceive  the  exquisite  skill 
and  art  with  which  they  have  been  devised.  All  that  ten¬ 
dency  to  monotony  which  characterizes  even  the  best 
modern  books  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  page,  as  a  whole, 
made  into  a  picture ,  and  one  that  may  be  perused  and  re¬ 
perused  with  ever  increasing  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  our  next ;  meanwhile 
we  must  express  our  opinion  that  this  Exhibition  of  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club  is  an  honour  to  Liverpool ;  and  we  would 
further  say  that,  if  adequately  and  conscientiously  utilized 
by  art  -  producers  and  art  workmen,  such  as  printers, 
engravers,  designers,  and  draughtsmen,  could  not  fail  to 
give  an  impulse  to  book-printing  and  embellishment,  which 
would  very  appropriately  mark  the  present  year — the 
quarcentenary  of  the  first  English  printer  and  the  four  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the  first  English 
book. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Unsuccessful  Candidates’  Fund,  of  the  Printers’  Pension, 
Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation. — The  Council  desire  us 
to  thank  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  above  Institution  for  their 
liberal  support  to  the  “Unsuccessful  Candidates’  Fund”  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  during  which  time  the  sum  of  ^413.  12s.  has  been  paid 
to  447  unsuccessful  candidates.  The  number  of  candidates  for  the 
next  election  being  55,  the  Council  trust  that  their  appeal  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  fund  will  be  liberally  responded  to,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  give  a  donation  to  each  unsuccessful  candidate.  Subscriptions  will 
be  thankfully  received  by  Members  of  the  Council ;  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Hodson,  at  the  offices,  Gray’s-inn  Chambers,  20,  High  Holborn  ; 
or  by  the  Collector,  Mr.  C.  Pope,  72,  Swinton-street,  Gray’s-inn- 
road,  W.C.  The  election  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  March  3,  1877. 


PATENTSj  NEW  AND  LAPSED, 


commencing  this  new  feature,  we  do  not  wish 
our  readers  to  think  that  we  intend  to  fully 
describe  the  various  inventions  comprised  in 
this  list.  To  do  so  would  demand  more  space 
than  the  whole  of  our  monthly  number  con¬ 
tains.  We  shall  merely  indicate  the  nature  of  each  patent, 
so  that  the  reader  may  not  be  misled  into  sending  for 
specifications  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  their 
business  or  their  needs.  If  they  desire  more  information 
about  any  particular  invention  than  we  give  them,  the 
means  and  the  cost  are  indicated  by  which  they  can  obtain 
as  full  details  as  the  archives  of  the  Patent  Office  afford. 


SPECIFICATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING, 
Published  in  January,  1877. 

Printing  Telegraph  Apparatus.  Billet,  A.  [No.  1,320.  1S76.  6d. 

Drawings.] — This  refers  to  a  printing  telegraph  apparatus  only. 

Stamps,  Cheques,  Bonds,  &c.  Lake,  W.  R.  [No.  1,559.  1876. 

6d.  Drawings.] — Refers  to  the  employment  of  a  piece  of  paper, 
or  other  film,  of  any  shape,  made  to  adhere  by  cement  to  another 
piece  of  paper.  Over  the  whole  is  printed  any  device.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  stamps,  &c.,  being  tampered  with,  or  used 
more  than  once. 

Apparatus  for  Winding  and  Cutting  Paper  for  Printing,  &c.  Colley, 
E.  E.  [No.  1,692.  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — The  edges  of  a 

roll  of  paper  are  trimmed  by  means  of  two  pairs  of  circular  cut¬ 
ters  having  a  scissors-like  action,  while  it  is  being  wound  from 
one  drum  on  to  another. 

Cheques,  Money  Orders,  and  Bank  Notes.  Johnston,  J.  B.  [No. 
2,259.  1876.  2d.  No  drawing.] — Relates  only  to  the  use  of,  and 
not  to  the  means  of  producing,  these  articles. 

Indexing  Bibles,  &c.  Dobbie,  A.  [No.  2,270.  1876.  2d.  No 

drawings.] — Indexing  Bibles,  by  cutting  away  the  margins  to 
correspond  to  each  book,  and  printing  its  name  on  margin  of  first 
page  of  such  book.  Received  provisional  protection  only. 

Apparatus  for  Composing  Type.  Muller,  M.  L.  [No.  1,670. 
1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — This  apparatus  cannot  be  described 

without  reference  to  the  drawings,  which  are  complicated. 

Printing  on  Glass  and  Ceramic  Wares.  Heuer,  F.  W.  [No.  1,662. 
1876.  6d.  Drawings.]  —  An  arrangement  of  machinery  for 

printing  direct  upon  bottles  and  similar  articles  from  an  elastic 
substance  composed  of  50  parts  by  weight  of  glue,  50  of  glycerine 
(3 1 0  Baume),  and  1  part  olive  oil. 

Printing  in  Colours.  Vauthier,  E.  [No.  2, 135.  1876.  4d.  Draw¬ 
ings.] —  Arrangements  for  printing  two  or  more  colours  at  one 
operation  by  means  of  a  succession  of  cylinders  and  ink -ducts 
devoted  to  separate  colours.  Arrangements  shown  for  printing 
upon  sheets,  and  also  upon  continuous  paper.  For  magazine  and 
newspaper  work. 

Paper-cutting  and  Folding  Machinery.  Lake,  W.  R.  [No.  1,719. 
1876.  i6d.  Drawings.]  —  This  specification  describes,  by  re¬ 
ference  to  ten  sheets  of  drawings  : — A  folding-machine  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  printing-machine ;  a  modification  adapting  it  to 
folding  sheets,  fed  by  hand  ;  and  an  arrangement  for  disconnect¬ 
ing  it  and  delivering  the  sheets  from  machine  without  folding. 

Preparing  Stereotype  Plates.  Griffin,  T.  [No.  1,937.  1876.  4d. 

Drawings.] — In  this  invention  the  wooden  block  upon  which  the 
stereo  plate  is  to  be  mounted  has  grooves  sawn  in  it  obliquely  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  surface.  It  is  put  into  the  casting-box  along  with 
the  paper  mould,  and  when  the  metal  is  poured  in,  it  runs  into 
the  grooves  in  the  wood  and  fixes  the  plate  to  the  block. 

Paper- cutting  Machine.  Lake,  W.  R.  [No.  2,020.  1876.  6d. 

Drawings.] — An  American  machine  of  the  guillotine  class.  It 
aims  to  make  some  of  the  operations  of  holding  and  cutting  the 
paper  more  automatic. 

Cutting  and  Stamping  Blocks.  Leber,  J.  [No.  2, 177.  1876.  2d. 

No  drawing.]— A  substitute  for  leaden  or  wooden  blocks,  for  use 
in  punching  labels,  &c.,  consisting  of  single  sheets  of  paper 
cemented  together  and  highly  compressed.  The  cutting  is  per¬ 
formed  upon  that  surface  of  the  block  which  presents  the  edges  of 
the  sheets. 

Producing  Ornamental  Designs  upon  Metal  Plates.  Rees,  T.  H. 
[No.  2,466.  2d.  No  drawing.] — Vaguely  alludes  to  certain 

operations  of  no  novelty.  Provisional  protection  only. 
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Printing  from  Electrotypes  in  Cylinder  Machines.  Clark,  A.  M. 
[A  communication  from  Marinoni,  of  Paris.  No.  2,511.  1876. 

2d.  No  drawing.] — This  inventor  causes  a  sunken  space  to  be 
left  in  the  curved  stereo  form  for  the  reception  of  an  already  curved 
electrotype  of  an  engraved  block,  the  whole  being  afterwards 
fastened  to  the  cylindrical  printing  surface  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Rolling  and  Cutting  Endless  Paper.  Bonneville,  H.  A.  [No.  1,570. 
1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — Has  for  its  object  to  trim  and  roll  end¬ 

less  paper  at  one  operation  so  smoothly  and  compactly,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  creasing  and  to  render  it  little  liable  to  injury  in  transit. 

Apparatus  for  Engraving  and  Carving.  Fenby,  J.  B.  [No.  1,894. 
1876.  iod.  Drawings.] — This  machine  relates  but  slightly  to 
the  production  of  printing  surfaces,  though  it  would  be  applicable 
to  bookbinders’  blocks. 

Bookbinding.  Johnson,  J.  H.  [No.  2,045.  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] 
An  arrangement  for  binding  books  in  which  curved  metal  pins  are 
used  instead  of  thread  stitching,  in  conjunction  with  an  inflexible 
metallic  or  other  curved  back. 


By  reason  of  the  cylinder  being  open  at  both  ends,  and 
therefore  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  cooling  influence  of 
the  air,  both  inside  and  out,  it  is  found  to  require  no 
water-jacket  to  keep  it  cool.  As  this  engine  utilizes  the 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  a  vacuum,  it  economizes  the 
gas  in  the  best  manner,  the  cost  of  consumption  being  at 
the  rate  of  only  one  penny  per  hour  per  horse-power,  with 
gas  at  four  shillings  per  thousand.  It  is  needless  for  us  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  gas-engines  to  lithographers 
and  others  who  require  only  a  small  amount  of  motive 
power,  as  their  convenience  and  economy  have  for  a  long 
time  been  fully  proved  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent. 


We  have  cited  in  the  foregoing  list  one  or  two  patents 
whose  titles  might  lead  the  printer  to  deem  them  of 
interest ;  but  where  this  will  not  be  found  to  be  so  we  have 
pointed  out  that  fact.  Our  object  in  mentioning  such 
patents  has  been  to  save  our  readers  the  trouble  of  un¬ 
profitable  investigation. 


LAPSED  PATENTS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PRINTING, 


(Hipp.).  La  Presse,  l’lmprimerie,  la  Librairie, 
Colportage.  Guide  legal  de  l’ecrivain,  du  jour- 
liste,  de  1’imprimeur  et  du  libraire.  Avec  preface 
r  Jul.  Favre.  Paris  :  1869.  i2mo. 

—  and  Jacob  (Ch.).  Code-manuel  de  la  Presse, 
Imprimerie,  Librairie,  Affichage  et  Colportage.  Paris :  1851. 
8vo.  pp.  21 1. 


Improvements  in  Printing-presses,  and  in  Machinery  or  Apparatus 
connected  therewith.  Bristow  Hunt.  [A  communication  from 
W.  J.  Swain  and  W.  E.  Todd,  of  Philadelphia.  No.  4,280. 
Dec.  31,  1873.] 

A  New  and  Improved  Printing-press.  A.  D.  Bonneville.  [From 
S.  A.  L.  Bertheir,  Paris.  No.  14.  Jan.  1,  1874.] 

A  New  and  Improved  Copying-press.  [The  same  parties.  No.  15. 
Jan.  1,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Printing-machines.  Aaron  Bradshaw.  [No. 
31,781.  Dec.  31,  1869.] 


THE  “  NOISELESS  ”  GAS-ENGINE. 

WE  have  been  invited  by  Messrs.  Simon  &  Son,  of 
Nottingham,  to  inspect  a  new  atmospheric  gas 
engine  which  they  have  introduced  into  this  country  under 
the  name  of  the  “  Noiseless.”  It  has  been  successfully 
working  on  the  Continent  for  some  time,  where  it  has  been 
known  as  Gille’s  patent.  There  has  been  a  new  principle 
introduced  into  this  engine,  as  well  as  a  new  arrangement 
of  parts  favourable  to  stability.  The  new  principle  con¬ 
sists  in  introducing  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  between  two 
movable  pistons  in  an  upright  cylinder  open  at  both  ends. 
The  lower  piston  is  connected  with  the  main  driving-shaft 
by  means  of  -a  crank  on  the  latter  similar  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  motion  of  a  steam-engine.  The  upper  piston  has  a 
guide-rod  on  its  upper  side,  passing  out  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  at  each  explosion.  When  this  piston  is  raised,  it 
is  held  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  by  the  action  of  a 
pair  of  clamps,  which  grip  the  rod  and  which  are  acted 
upon  by  a  cam  upon  the  main  shaft.  While  the  piston  is 
thus  held,  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  between  the  two 
pistons,  and  the  lower  one  is  then  driven  upward  by  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure.  The  two  pistons  then  descend  together 
until  they  arrive  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  mixture  of  gas 
and  air  is  admitted  between  them,  and  another  explosion 
occurs.  The  firing  of  the  gases  occurs  nearly  at  the  lower 
dead  point  of  the  crank,  or  somewhat  before,  so  that  any 
back  pressure  is  avoided.  There  is  an  ingeniously  arranged 
governor,  which  accommodates  the  quantity  of  gas  to  the 
work  required.  From  the  foregoing  description  our  readers 
will  observe  that  the  main  shaft  is  near  the  base  of  the 
engine  ;  thus  giving  stability  where  it  is  most  desirable. 


M.  Duboy  is  an  advocate  of  the  four  for  the  use  of  literary  men,  printers,  and 
de  Cassation  and  of  the  Conseil  d’Etat.  others  connected  with  the  French  press. 
His  confrere,  M.  Jacob,  is  an  advocate  It  is,  however,  superseded  by  recent  legis- 
of  the  Cour  d’ Appel.  The  little  work  lative  changes, 
named  above  is  intended  as  a  law  manual 

Ducarel’ s  Letters  to  Mr.  Meerman. — Mr.  Meerman’s  Answers  to 
Dr.  Ducarel,  a  Supplement  to  the  Origin  of  Printing.  London  : 
1781.  8vo. 


Dr.  Andre  Coltee  Ducarel  (born  1714,  which  it  is  shown  that  no  printer  of  the 
died  1785)  was  the  librarian  of  the  name  of  Frederick  Corsellis  ever  existed. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Library  at  and  that  the  account  of  a  record  con- 
Lambeth  Palace.  Among  the  manu-  cerning  him  in  the  Lambeth  Library  is  a 
scripts  preserved  there  are  several  in  the  fiction.” — Dated  London,  November  21, 
handwriting  of  the  learned  doctor  rela-  1760.  The  reference  to  the  manuscript 
ting  to  questions  concerning  early  typo-  is  954,  49.  This  letter  has  been  reprinted 
graphy.  .  In  particular  there  may  be  seen  several  times,  and  formed  the  “  Supple- 
the  original  of  the  above,  which  is  thus  ment  ”  to  Bowyer  &  Nichol’s  “  Origin  of 
described  in  the  catalogue  : — “  Dr.  Du-  Printing.”  Its  style  is  very  diffuse,  but 
carel’s  letter  to  Gerard  Meereman  (sic)  it  completely  explodes  the  Corsellis  myth. 
Esq. ,  pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  concern-  — See  Atkyns. 
ing  the  origin  of  printing  in  England,  in 

Duchesne  aine  (Jean).  Essai  sur  les  Nielles,  Gravures  des  Orfevres 
Florentins  du  XVe  Siecle.  Paris  :  1826.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  381.  Six 
copies  printed  on  large  paper  in  quarto. 


Although  this  work  chiefly  concerns 
itself  with,  niello ,  it  embraces  a  large 
amount  of  information  upon  the  different 
kinds  of  engraving  on  wood,  stone,  and 
metal.  The  historical  part  begins  with  a 
chapter  on  engraving  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  on  the  printing  of  playing- 
cards,  on  xylography,  and  on  the  first 
books  printed  in  movable  characters. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  plates 
of  the  objects  described.  The  relation  of 
niello  to  copperplate  engraving  is  little 
understood.  The  latter  art  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  origin,  and  it  was  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  former,  an  ancient 
method  much  in  use,  and  extremely 
popular  in  the  Italian  states,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  Florence,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  workers  in  niello  used  to  cut  the 
device  or  ornament  in  intaglio,  with  the 
chisel,  in  a  silver  plate.  These  intaglie 
or  sunken  portions  of  the  plate  were  then 
filled  up  with  an  alloy  or  composition  of 


silver  and  lead.  This  mixture,  from,  its 
dark  colour,  was  called  nigellum.  Being 
melted  into  the  intaglio  devices  and  re-' 
duced  to  a  uniform  surface,  it  caused  the 
ornaments  or  figures  to  appear  in  dark 
relief  on  a  silver  ground,  and  gave  to  the 
work  the  appearance  of  a  picture  in 
chiaroscuro  at  once  rich  and  harmo¬ 
nious  in  effect.  Maso  Finiguerra,  or 
Finguera,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence  and  a 
proficient  in  the  art  of  niello,  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  honourable  distinction  of 
being  considered  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  copperplate  engraving.  The 
above  work  contains  a  portrait  of  him 
and  many  specimens  of  his  works  in 
niello.  Some  of  these  are  taken  from 
the  original  plates,  for  the  engraving  in 
this  style  was  not  deep,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  excellent  prints  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  manner.  M.  Duchesne  is 
also  the  author  of  the  article  “  Gravure  ” 
in  the  “  Moyen  Age  et  la  Renaissance.” 


—  Jeux  de  Cartes  Tarots  et  de  Cartes  numerales  du  XIV  an 
XVIII.  Siecle,  representes  en  cent  planches  d’apres  les  originaux, 
avec  un  precis  historique  et  explicatif.  Publies  par  la  Societe  des 
Bibliophiles  Frai^ais.  Plates.  Paris :  1844.  4to. 


- Observations  sur  les  Cartes  a  jouer.  Paris:  1836.  i2mo. 

An  extract  from  “  L’Annuaire  Historique”  for  the  year  1837. 

- Quelques  Idees  sur  l’Etablissement  des  Freres  Piranesi.  8  pp, 

(Paris)  :  1802.  8vo. 

Further  information  with  respect  to  these  artists  will  be  found  in  the  “  Varietes 
Litteraires,”  tome  iv.  pp.  264—284,  the  Letter  of  M.  Mariette  on  the  works  of 
M.  Piarnesi. 


Feb.  15, 18  77.] 
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Duerer  (Albert).  Albert  Diirer.  Chemnitz:  1802.  8vo.  pp.  62 — 
1823.  8vo. 

An  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Duerer. 

-  Von  dem  Leben  und  den  vorziiglichsten  Werken  des  beriihm- 

ten  Meisters  Albrecht  Diirer  von  Niirnberg.  Basle  :  1855.  4to. 
pp.  8  and  2  lithographic  plates. 

-  Zu  Diirer’s  Ehre.  Am  7.  April,  1828.  Sacularfeier.  Niirn¬ 
berg  :  1828.  4to. 


This  celebrated  artist  is  rendered  in-  into  the  art  of  wood-engraving.  He  was 
teresting  to  the  printer  on  account  of  the  born  in  Nuremberg,  1471,  and  died  in  the 
great  improvements  which  he  introduced  same  city,  1528.  His  father  was  a  skilful 


duerer’s  arms. 


goldsmith,  and  imparted  sound  instruc-  at  Nuremberg,  and  subsequently  devoted 
tion  in  drawing  to  his  son,  who  then  several  years  to  the  study  of  art  in  Ger- 
spent  four  years  with  an  eminent  painter  many  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  1498 


appeared  his  first  great  series  of  wood- 
cuts,  illustrating  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John.  The  brilliant  originality  and 
power  of  his  conceptions  soon  made 
Duerer  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  a 
Venetian  artist  counterfeited  on  copper  a 
series  of  his  woodcuts,  attaching  to  them 
his  monogram.  Duerer  immediately  has¬ 
tened  to  Venice,  and  appealed  to  the 
Senate,  and  that  body  compelled  the 
offending  artist  to  efface  the  mark,  and 
secured  its  future  use  exclusively  to  its 
rightful  owner.  The  earlier  works  of 
Duerer  were  impressed  with  the  prevalent 
taste  for  the  fantastic,  and  his  exuberant 
fancy  crowded  his  groups  with  monstrous 
and  grotesque  figures  ;  but  later  in  life  the 
artist  earnestly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  divested  his  work  of 
much  of  its  former  extravagance.  He 
was  the  first  German  artist  who  taught 
the  rules  of  perspective,  and  insisted  on 
the  study  of  anatomy.  In  painting  he 

The  above  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  cut 
of  Duerer’s  arms.  The  pair  of  doors  on 
the  shield — in  German,  Doreii  or  Thiiren 
—  is  a  rebus  of  the  artist’s  name. 

A  splendid  specimen  of  the  work  of 
Albert  Duerer  is  exhibited  to  the  public 
at  the  British  Museum.  It  is  from  the 


elevated  his  art  by  his  originality  and 
grandeur  of  conception  and  the  richness 
of  his  colouring.  He  found  engraving  in 
its  infancy,  and  carried  it  to  great  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  pictures  of  Duerer  and  Holbein 
furnished  the  finest  portion  of  the 
numerous  admirable  illustrated  books  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

We  append  a  reduced  copy  of  Duerer’s 
own  portrait,  perhaps  the  last  drawing 
that  he  made  on  wood.  “It  is  probably 
a  good  likeness  of  the  artist :  at  any  rate 
it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  por¬ 
trait  said  to  be  intended  for  Duerer’s  own 
in  his  carving  of  the  Naming  of  St.  John. 
The  size  of  the  original  is  11$  inches  high 
by  10  inches  wide.  According  to  Bartsch, 
the  earliest  impressions  have  not  the 
arms  and  mark,  and  are  inscribed  above 
the  border  at  the  top,  ‘Albrecht  Duerer’s 
Conterfeyt*  (Albert  Duerer’s  portrait).” — 
Jackson  &  Chatto’s  “  Wood  Engraving,” 
p.  272. 

library  of  George  III.,  and  entitled, 
“  Epitome  in  Divae  Parthenices  Mariae 
historiam  ab  Alberto  Durero,  per  figuras 
digestam  ;  cum  versibus  Chelidonii.”  It 
was  executed  by  Duerer  at  Nuremberg 
in  1511. 


Duerer  (Albert).  See  Arend,  Campe,  Eye,  Galichon,  Haussmann, 
Held,  Heller,  Hesse,  Hussgen,  Marggraff,  Nagler, 
Roth,  Schober,  Thausing,  Weise, 

Dumesnil  (A.  P.  F.  Robt.).  Le  Peintre-graveur  frar^ais,  ou  Cata¬ 
logue  raisonne  des  estampes  gravees  par  les  peintres  et  les  des- 
sinateurs  de  l’ecole  francaise.  Paris:  1835 — 1871.  11  vols.  8vo. 

This  fine  work  gives  not  only  a  list  of  the  productions  of  the  modern  French 
masters  of  engraving,  but  memoirs,  and  therefore  becomes  of  great  value  as  a  work 
of  reference.  It  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  similar  production  of  M.  Bartsch. 


Dunst  (J.  M.).  Praktisches  Lehrbuch  der  Lithographie  und  Stein- 
druckerkunst.  Bonn  :  1836.  8vo. 

Duplessis  (Georges).  Essai  de  Bibliographic,  contenant  Vindication 
des  ouvrages  relatifs  a  l’Histoire  de  la  Gravure  et  des  Graveurs. 


Paris  :  1862.  8vo.  pp.  48. 

This  very  accurate  list  of  books  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  history  of  engraving  and 
memoirs  of  engravers,  extends  to  nearly 
700  items.  We  are  largely  indebted  to  it 
for  titles  in  this  Bibliography  of  Printing, 
and  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  remark¬ 
able  accuracy  of  its  annotations,  in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  we  have  tested  them. 
The  Essay  of  M.  Duplessis  found  its 
origin  in  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  private 
collection  of  books  belonging  to  the 

-  Essai  d’une  Bibliographic 

1866.  8  vo. 


author.  When  these  became  increased, 
another  list  was  required,  and  it  assumed 
such  dimensions  as  to  suggest  its  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
The  very  complete  “  Kunst-Catalog  ”  of 
R.  Weigel,  and  the  Bibliography  which 
M.  P.  Cheron  contributed  to  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,  have,  however,  been 
utilised.  A  very  small  number  of  copies 
of  this  essay  were  printed,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  of  rare  occurrence. 

generate  des  Beaux  Arts.  Paris  : 


-  Les  Graveurs  sur  Bois  contemporains.  Paris  :  1857.  8vo. 

-  De  la  Gravure  de  Portrait  en  France.  Paris  :  1875.  8vo. 

-  Des  Gravures  sur  bois  dans  les  livres  de  Simon  Vostre,  libraire 

d’Heures.  Par  Jules  Renouvier,  avec  un  avant-propos  par  G.  D. 
Paris  :  1862.  8vo.  pp.  vii.  22.  3  plates. 

In  the  preface  M.  Duplessis  shows  how  upon  its  progress.  The  books,  too,  of 
necessary  it  becomes  for  the  investigator  his  own  country  he  considers  especially 
into  the  history  of  wood-engraving  to  suitable  for  the  prosecution  of  such  an 
acquaint  himself  with  the  devotional  inquiry.  This  little  work  is  exceedingly 
works  known  as  Books  of  Hours,  and  interesting,  and  cannot  be  overlooked  by 
how  considerable  is  the  light  they  throw  any  future  historian. 

-  Histoire  de  la  Gravure  en  France,  ouvrage  couronne  par 

l’lnstitut  de  France,  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts.  Paris  :  1861. 
8vo.  pp.  408. 

This  is  the  standard  work  on  the  history  of  French  engraving.  _  The  memoirs,  a 
well  as  the  descriptions,  are  laboriously  accurate,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
except,  perhaps,  some  illustrations,  for  the  book  is  very  dry  reading  indeed. 

-  Memoires  et  Journal  de  J.  G.  Wille,  graveur  du  roi.  Publies 

d’apres  les  manuscrits  autographes  de  la  Bibliotheque  imperiale. 
Avec  une  preface  par  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt.  Paris  : 
1857.  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  xvii.  584;  vol.  ii.  pp.  437. 

M.  Duplessis  disinterred  the  diary  of  this  celebrated  royal  engraver,  which 
abounds  in  valuable  historical  matter,  and  is  otherwise  exceedingly  interesting. 

-  Les  Merveilles  de  la  Gravure.  Ouvrage  illustre  par  P.  Sellier. 

Paris:  1869.  8vo.  pp.  419.  2nd  edit.,  Paris  :  1871.  8vo. 

■■  — — -  The  Wonders  of  Engraving.  Illustrated  with  ten  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  autotype  and  34  wood-engravings  by  P.  Sellier.  London  : 
1871.  8vo.  pp.  x.  338. 

This  work  does  not  attain  to  the  dignity  intended  for  popular  use  and  for  those 
of  being  an  historical  account  of  the  who  require  this  kind  of  information 
origin  of  wood-engraving,  but  is  rather  dished  up  in  the  very  lightest  style.  1 1 
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treats  of  engraving  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  meagre,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
Low  Countries,  Germany,  England,  and  importance  of  the  subject.  The  transla- 
France,  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  tor  confesses  this,  but  hopes  that  it  will 
descriptive  of  the  processes  of  the  art.  be  rectified  by  the  publication  of  a  sepa- 
The  autotype  reproductions  in  the  Eng-  rate  volume.  "1  he  translator  s  preface  is 
lish  translation  are  very  inferior,  and  signed  N.  R.  E.  M.  M.  Duplessis  is  the 
quite  unworthy  of  the  book.  The  chapter  Librarian  in  the  Print  Department  of  the 
on  English  Engraving  is  remarkably  French  National  Library. 

Duplessis  (Georges).  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  Gerard 
Audran,  graveur  ordinaire  du  roi.  Paris.  8vo.  Only  100  copies 
printed. 

Dupont  (Paul).  Essais  pratiques  de  l’lniprimerie,  precedes  d’une 
notice  sur  la  Litho-typographie.  Paris  :  1849.  4to. 

This  practical  work  gives  specimens  of  the  principal  types,  with  models  of  titles, 
&c.  Only  too  copies  were  printed. 

-  1851.  Exposition  Universelle  de  Londres.  Notice  concernant 

l’Etablissement  typographique  de  M.  Paul  Dupont  de  Paris. 
Paris:  1851.  8vo.  In  French  and  English. 

-  1862.  Exposition  Universelle  de  Londres.  Notice  sur  1’fita- 

blissement  typographique  de  M.  Paul  Dupont  de  Paris.  Paris  : 
1862.  8vo. 

-  Histoire  de  l’Imprimerie.  2  vols.  Paris  :  1854.  8vo.  Vol.  i. 

pp.  xvii.  523  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  612.  Large  paper,  in  imp.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  treats  of  the  means  of  treats  of  the  printer’s  profession,  and  of  the 
recording  and  of  communicating  ideas  progress  of  books  and  newspapers,  pub- 
before  and  since  the  invention  of  printing  ;  fishing,  & c.  It  then  refers  to  lithography 
the  discovery  of  typography,  with  a  and  the  Imperial  Printing-office.  There 
sketch  of  Gutenberg;  printing  in  France  is  an  appendix,  including  an  analysis  of 
during  the  old  monarchical  rule,  during  the  principal  legislative  acts  for  the  regu- 
the  Revolution,  under  the  Republic,  the  lation  of  the  trade;  a  bibliography  of 
Consulate,  and  the  Empire ;  under  the  works  on  printing,  and  a  chronological 
Constitutional  Monarchy,  and  under  the  table  of  the  principal  facts  connected 
Republic  of  1848.  It  proceeds  to  de-  with  the  history  of  the  art  from  its  origin 
scribe  the  progress  of  printing  in  different  to  the  date  of  publication  of  the  work, 
parts  of  the  world.  The  second  volume 

-  Une  Imprimerie  en  1867.  Paris  :  1867.  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  319. 

-  Imprimerie  Paul  Dupont.  Compte  Rendu  de  l’Assemblee 

Generate  des  Ouvriers.  Paris.  8vo. 

Account  published  yearly  of  the  annual  meeting  of  principals  and  employes  of 
this  printing-house,  which  is  carried  on  on  the  co-operative  principle. 

- — - —  Memoire  sur  la  Litho-typographie,  &c.  Paris:  1839.  4to. 
Eight  pages  of  specimens. 

-  Notice  Historique  sur  l’Imprimerie.  Paris  :  1849.  4to. 

-  Rapport  fait  a  M.  Paul  Dupont  sur  la  creation  de  la  Ville 

Typographique  au  rnoyen  d’une  Societe  Co-operative  immobiliere. 
[Paris:  1868.]  121110. 

M.  Paul  Dupont  is  a  celebrated  typing  rooms,  the  lithographic  designing 
printer  of  Paris  and  Clichy.  This  and  printing  rooms,  and  several  other 
work  gives  a  full  account  of  the  pro-  apartments  appropriated  to  the  amuse- 
cesses  of  printing,  and  is  a  beautiful  ment  or  the  instruction  of  the  employes. 
specimen  of  the  art  itself.  It  is  illus-  An  account  is  also  given  of  the  various 
trated  with  views  of  the  different  de-  clubs  and  benefit  societies  in  connection 
partments  of  the  establishment  —  the  with  the  firm,  the  whole  presenting  a 
type-foundry,  the  composing-room,  the  picture  very  different  to  English  notions 
readers'  closets,  the  machine-rooms,  the  of  the  conditions  under  which  printing 
warehouse,  the  bookbinding  and  stereo-  has  to  be  conducted. 

Duprat  (F.  A.).  Aperfit  sur  les  Progres  de  la  Typographic  depuis 
le  XVIe  Siecle,  et  sur  l’Etat  actuel  de  l’Imprimerie  de  Paris. 
Paris  :  1863.  8vo.  pp.  22. 

Extract  from  the  Bulletin  du  Bou-  that  of  the  famous  establishment  with 
quiniste.  Only  one  hundred  copies  re-  which  the  author  was  associated.  The 
printed.  This  work  enters  into  the  personal  reminiscences  of-several  of  the 
history  of  printing  in  general,  as  well  as  Didot  family  are  interesting. 

- - —  Plistoire  de  l’Imprimerie  Imperiale  de  France,  suivie  des  speci¬ 
mens  des  types  etrangers  et  franjais  de  cet  etablissement.  Paris  : 
1861.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  578. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  business,  its  productions,  machinery,  ma- 
different  state  printers  of  France  from  terials,  &c.,  even  to  the  associations  for 
the  time  of  Francis  I.,  who  instituted  the  charitable  or  educational  purposes  which 
distinction  of  “Printer  to  the  King.’’  have  been  formed  by  the  workpeople.  In 
Robert  Estienne  was  one  of  the  first  an  appendix  there  is  a  statement  of  the 
royal  printers  before  he  went  to  Geneva.  French  laws  relating  to  printing  and  sta- 
The  history  of  the  printing  establishment  tistics  as  to  the  position  of  the  art.  The 
originally  known  as  “  L’lmprimerie  work  includes  a  very  interesting  com- 
Royale  ”  is  then  detailed,  and  an  account  parative  table  of  the  Roman  and  Italic 
of  its  successive  directors  follows.  To  characters  employed  by  the  Imperial 
this  succeeds  an  elaborate  description  of  Printing  Office  from  1640  up  to  the  pre- 
the  present  establishment,  its  system  of  sent  day. 

-  Precis  Llistorique  sur  l’Imprimerie  Nationale  et  ses  Types. 

Paris  :  1848.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  158. 

This  work  was  subsequently  enlarged  into  the  “  Histoire  ”  as  above.  The  author 
was  the  “  Chef-du-Service  ’’  of  the  foundry  department,  and  controller  of  the  letter¬ 
press-work  of  the  National  Printing  Office  at  Paris. 

Durazzo  (Conte  Jacopo).  Descrizione  della  Raccolta  di  Stampe, 
esposta  in  una  dissertazione  sull’  arte  dell’  intaglio  in  starnpa. 
Parma  :  1784.  4to.  pp.  54,  and  10  pages  of  preliminary  matter. 
Portrait. 


Durer  (Albert).  N^Duerer. 

Durouchail  (P.).  Lpreuves  de  divers  Ornemens  typographiques 

graves  sur  bois,  et  polytypes.  Paris  :  1819.  Folio.  - 1827. 

Folio. 

Dusseau  (P.  J.  V.).  De  Boekdrukkunst  en  derzelven  uitvinder 
Laurens  Jansz.  Koster.  Amsterdam:  1839.  i2mo. 

Duthillceul  (H.  R.).  Bibliographic  Douaisienne.  2tne  edition. 
Douai  :  1842.  8vo. 

Du  verger.  — See  Histoire  de  l’Invention  de  l’Imprimerie. 

( To  be  continued .) 


PRACTICAL  PAPERS  ON 
PRINTING-MACHINES  AND  MACHINE-PRINTING. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Prevalent  Ignorance  of  the  Principles  of  Machinery  —  Respective 
Qualifications  of  Newspaper  and  Bookwork  Machine-minders. — 
Difficulty  of  Managing  Boys  ;  their  Proper  Treatment.  —  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Spoilage. — Disposal  of  Rags  and  Paper. 

is  a  fact  within  the  experience  of 
every  master  printer,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  compositors  are  effi¬ 
cient  only  as  plain  type-setters, 
and.  quite  incompetent  to  lay 
down  correctly  a  sheet  of  octavo, 
to  tastefully  display  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  to  put  together  effectively 
the  lines  of  a  broadside,  although 
these  operations  ought  certainly 
to  be  performed  properly  by  an 
apprentice  in  the  third  year  of  his  time.  This  want  of 
technical  knowledge  and  experience  is  not  confined  to  the 
composing-room ;  for,  in  most  instances,  the  machine- 
minder  has  an  equally  superficial  knowledge  of  his  trade. 
So  long  as  he  has  to  operate  upon  a  form  which  consists 
only  of  plain  type,  all  goes  well,  but  when  plates  have  to 
be  made  ready,  or  engravings  “  brought  up,”  matters  do 
not  proceed  so  satisfactorily,  and  waste  of  time  or  imper¬ 
fect  work  exposes  the  deficiency.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  man  who  is  equally  able  to  manage  the  Anglo-French, 
the  Platten,  and  the  Wharfedale  machine.  The  principles 
of  making  ready,  however,  are  very  nearly  the  same  in  all, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  a  little  study  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  each  machine  would  enable  a  man  to  prepare 
a  form  with  equal  success  on  either  of  the  machines 
mentioned.  In  some  cases,  however,  considerable  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  made,  for  a  man  has  but  little  chance  of 
becoming  familiar  with  a  machine  he  has  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  working,  and  it  too  often  happens  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  apprentice  is  obtained  in  a  small  office, 
where,  perhaps,  only  one  or  two  machines  are  employed. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  at  the  outset  that  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  fit  a  man  to  manage  newspaper 
machines,  especially  those  constructed  on  the  rotary  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  used  for  printing  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
are  quickness  (as  distinguished  from  fussy  haste),  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  construction  and  peculiarities  of  his 
machine,  a  strong  nerve,  and,  above  all,  unremitting  care. 
Should  a  roller  be  left  out  of  its  place,  or  a  plate  insecurely 
fastened,  the  consequence  to  one  of  these  machines  would 
indeed  be  disastrous.  A  practical  engineer  is  sometimes 
selected  for  a  newspaper  machine-minder,  on  account  of 
the  greater  experience  he  generally  possesses. 

In  producing  daily  papers,  quality  is  necessarily  made 
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subservient  to  speed,  and  if  our  favourite  journal  possesses 
the  merit  of  containing  the  latest  details  of  the  previous 
day’s  news,  we  are  not  over  critical  about  its  typographical 
appearance.  The  case,  however,  is  very  different  with 
bookwork — so  different  indeed  as  almost  to  constitute  it  a 
separate  trade.  The  newspaper  may  be  destroyed  in  a  few 
hours  :  the  book,  or  bound-up  serial,  remains,  perhaps,  for 
a  century,  a  credit  or  a  disgrace  to  the  establishment  from 
which  it  proceeded. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  machine- 
minder  has  to  contend  with  is  his  boys,  although  we  think 
that  lately  an  improvement  has  been  noticeable  in  their 
general  conduct.  One  reason,  doubtless,  is  that  fewer  are 
required  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  the  taking-off  apparatus ;  and,  in  the  case  of  rotary 
machines,  no  boys  are  needed  at  all,  except  to  remove  the 
sheets  from  the  taking-off  board.  Thus  the  advantage  is 
afforded  of  a  greater  selection.  We  must  commend  the 
united  action  of  machine-overseers,  who  have  lately  intro¬ 
duced  a  system  of  refusing  to  engage  a  boy  without  the 
production  of  a  written  character  from  his  last  place.  By 
this  means  boys  who  seriously  misbehave  themselves  in 
any  way  are  excluded  from  the  trade. 

We  attribute  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  boys  greatly 
to  the  lax  discipline  exercised  by  the  minder.  During  the 
time  he  is  patching  a  sheet,  &c.,  when  he  supposes  the 
boys  are  rather  in  the  way  than  otherwise,  they  are  allowed 
to  do  just  as  they  think  proper,  and  consequently  are  ripe 
for  any  mischief  which  may  present  itself.  In  a  machine- 
room,  above  all  places,  there  is  always  work  to  be  done. 
Boys  can  always  be  profitably  employed  in  cleaning  and 
wiping  up  the  machine,  besides  which  the  accumulation  of 
paper,  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  majority  of  printing- 
offices,  might  be  profitably  prevented  by  insisting  that  it  be 
continually  collected  and  placed  in  baskets,  which  ought  to 
be  provided  for  the  purpose. 

As  a  rule,  the  way  in  which  minders  treat  their  boys  is 
very  reprehensible,  and  we  often  wonder  that  the  latter  are 
not  more  refractory  than  they  really  are.  We  know  they 
are  very  troublesome,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
never  will  improve  unless  the  minder  takes  a  real  interest 
in  them.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  be  skilled,  and  the 
little  they  do  know  is  picked  up  from  their  slovenly  con¬ 
freres,  instead  of  being  taught  them  by  their  temporary 
master.  If  the  machine-minder  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  teach  them  their  duties — how  to  clean  rollers 
properly,  wash  up  without  waste  of  lye  and  turps,  how  to 
brush  the  forms  over  without  battering  them,  he  would 
speedily  find  that  they  would  take  greater  interest  and 
pleasure  in  their  work,  besides  being  of  more  general  assist¬ 
ance.  The  layers-on  and  takers-off  should  not  be  allowed 
to  settle  between  themselves  whose  office  it  is  to  perform 
the  various  duties,  but  the  minder  should  decide,  and 
insist  with  firmness  on  that  which  he  considers  just.  Much 
ill-will  and  unseemly  squabbles  might  be  saved  in  this  way. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  great  quantity  of  work  is 
spoiled  by  the  dirty  fingers  of  the  layers-on  or  takers-off. 
Proper  provision  should  be  made  for  washing,  that  no 
excuse  could  be  offered,  and  the  minder  should  in  all  cases 
insist  that  the  boys  should  well  wash  their  hands  before 
commencing  printing,  and  on  every  occasion  when  the. 
rollers  have  been  handled.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  to 
sometimes  see  really  good  books  having  one  or  two  well- 
thumbed  sheets  bound  up  in  them.  We  are  perfectly 
aware  that  this  may  sometimes  be  caused  in  the  warehouse 
or  binding  departments,  but  the  machine-boy  invariably 
gets  the  credit  of  it. 

In  some  houses  the  boys  are  provided  with  jackets  and 
overalls,  which  cost  2s.  4c!.  to  4s.  each.  Besides  adding  to 


the  general  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  office,  they  save 
the  ink  and  grease  from  destroying  the  clothes.  The  firm 
give  the  order  to  the  clothier,  and  deduct  2d.  or  4d.  weekly 
from  the  wages.  Boys  will  sometimes  decamp,  leaving 
themselves  debtors,  but  since  they  must  apply  to  their  last 
overseer  for  a  character,  this  rarely  occurs. 

Rags  and  paper  that  have  been  saturated  with  oil  or 
turps  should  never  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  as  they  are 
dangerous  in  case  of  fire.  Iron  pails  should  be  provided, 
in  which  they  can  be  placed  when  done  with,  or  they  may 
be  carried  directly  to  the  stoke-hole  to  be  burnt.  We 
believe  that  many  fires  have  been  caused  by  allowing  such 
matter  to  collect  in  corners,  &c.,  as  it  quickly  generates 
heat,  and  combustion  takes  place  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature. 

CHAPTER  IY. 

Making  Ready  a  Form. 

BEFORE  discussing  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  the 
various  printing-machines  now  in  use,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  “  making 
ready.”  The  shopkeeper  has  a  saying  that  ‘‘well  bought 
is  half  sold.”  The  machine-minder  might  with  equal 
reason  adopt  as  a  maxim,  that  a  form  well  made  ready  is 
half  printed  ;  for  however  limited  a  number  of  copies  may 
be  required,  it  will  be  found  the  best  and  most  economical 
plan  to  prepare  the  form  properly  before  attempting  to 
make  a  start.  Neglect  of  this  rule  invariably  involves 
frequent  stoppages,  and  clumsy  stratagems  are  then  often 
resorted  to,  that  tend  to  injure  both  the  type  and  the 
machine,  without  properly  effecting  the  desired  result. 

Making  ready  a  form  is,  in  reality,  simply  obtaining  a 
level  and  effective  impression  from  the  type  or  plates  on 
the  sheet  of  paper.  There  exists  a  too-prevalent  idea 
amongst  workmen  that  a  form  of  a  particular  size  requires 
a  certain  number  of  patched  sheets  to  be  applied  before  it 
can  possibly  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  printed  from.  In  point 
of  fact,  this  is  entirely  erroneous.  If  the  “  coffin  ”  or  bed 
of  the  machine  were  to  present  a  perfectly  even  surface, 
and  a  form  of  type,  or  exactly  level  plates,  were  placed 
upon  it,  a  true  cylinder  and  a  clean  blanket  would  produce 
an  even  impression,  and  no  patching  would  be  required  ; 
in  which  case,  the  making  ready  would  be  confined  to 
simply  laying  the  form  on  the  machine  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ensure  the  correct  lay  and  perfect  register.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  cuts,  however,  would,  even  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  render  necessary  the  process  of  overlaying,  in 
order  that  the  proper  artistic  effect  should  be  produced. 

Making  ready  for  machine-printing  may,  therefore,  be 
defined  as  the  operation  necessary  to  produce  a  perfectly 
even  impression  ;  and  this  consists  in  depressing  or  ele¬ 
vating  portions  of  the  plates,  or  otherwise  manipulating  the 
pressure  imparted  by  the  cylinder,  in  order  to  remedy  either 
the  inaccuracies  in  the  workmanship,  or  in  the  materials  used 
as  the  printing  surface,  or  in  the  machine  itself.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  the  fact  of  a  form  requiring  making  ready 
necessarily  implies  any  deficiency  or  blemish  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  machine  or  in  the  quality  of  the  materials 
used.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  there  are  so  many  de¬ 
tails  belonging  to  the  printing-machine,  such  a  variety  of 
working  parts,  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
ensure  absolute  perfection  in  every  one  of  them. 

We  may  refer  as  an  illustration  of  the  preceding  remarks 
to  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  proof  of  a  wood-cut  pulled 
at  a  common  press,  without  any  special  preparation  what¬ 
ever,  frequently  “  comes  up  ”  better  than  the  laboured  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  machine-minder,  who  may  have  spent  hours 
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in  underlaying,  overlaying,  and  all  the  other  artifices  com¬ 
mon  to  the  trade.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  the  blanket  to  the  surface  of  the  block.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  copies  were  thus  worked  off,  the  effect 
would  be  very  different,  for  the  blanket  would  lose  its 
elasticity,  and,  therefore,  its  power  to  adapt  itself  to  an 
uneven  surface. 

Without  in  the  least  disparaging  the  efforts  of  the  over¬ 
layer,  and  while  fully  recognising  the  artistic  ability  and 
experienced  judgment  frequently  displayed  by  competent 
workmen,  we  would  warn  the  beginner  not  to  do  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  way.  The  normal  condition 
may  be  taken  as  that  in  which  no  overlays  whatever  are 
required  ;  and  it  is  only  to  rectify  some  abnormal  condition 
of  the  surface  or  the  cylinder  that  patching  is  permissible. 
To  overlay  and  underlay  when  not  required,  is  like  giving 
medicine  to  a  man  in  a  perfect  state  of  health.  What 
would  be  of  service  to  him  in  sickness,  is  detrimental  to 
him  in  health.  So  in  machine-work ;  the  expedients  that 
are  necessary  with  imperfect  materials  and  appliances,  are 
altogether  unnecessary  and  worse  than  useless  when  these 
are  in  perfect  condition. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be 
printed  has  to  pass  between  two  surfaces  ;  and  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  each  surface — the  type  and  the 
cylinder  or  platten — be  perfectly  level,  or  the  impression 
cannot  be  satisfactory.  If  they  are  not  in  due  juxta¬ 
position,  either  the  under  surface — the  form — must  be 
“  levelled  up,”  or  the  upper  one — the  cylinder — has  to  be 
treated  in  the  reverse  way,  and  to  be  brought  closer  to  the 
type- 

The  amount  of  work  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  a 
form  for  printing  greatly  depends  upon  the  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  workman.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some 
can  effectually  accomplish  with  one  overlay  or  an  under¬ 
lay  that  which  others  can  but  imperfectly  do  with  three. 
This  is  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  erroneous 
idea,  before  mentioned,  that  a  form  must  require  a  certain 
amount  of  work ;  and  this  leads  to  carelessness — the 
workman  thinking  that  even  if  he  has  put  a  piece  too  much 
on  any  place,  it  can  be  remedied  in  the  sheet  that  he 
assumes  must  follow — little  thinking,  perhaps,  that  every 
patched  sheet  he  places  on  the  cylinder  is  liable  to  make 
the  work  less  perfect,  besides  wasting  both  time  and 
material.  We  would  strongly  impress  the  above  facts  upon 
all  machine-minders,  especially  apprentices,  feeling  quite 
sure  that  if  more  thoughtful  calculation  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  branch  of  the  business,  the  result  would  be 
infinitely  more  gratifying  to  the  workman  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  saving  in  labour)  and  more  profitable  to  the  master. 

Preparing  the  Machine. — Before  laying  on  a  form  it  is 
necessary  that  every  portion  of  the  machine  be  well  oiled. 
It  is  much  better  that  the  minder  should  do  this  himself,  as 
then  he  will  be  sure  that  no  part  has  been  forgotten  ;  besides 
which,  by  constant  intercourse  with  all  the  working  and 
wearing  parts,  he  is  better  qualified  to  manage  it  thoroughly. 
If  this,  however,  is  not  convenient,  a  careful  lad  should  be 
selected  to  do  the  work.  We  would  advise  that  the  oiling 
be  done  a  very  short  time  before  starting,  otherwise  the  oil 
that  has  been  poured  on  will  run  to  waste,  and  make  a  mess 
on  the  floor,  the  parts  necessary  to  have  it  being  drained 
of  the  oil.  The  workman  should  always  be  provided  with 
a  bodkin  or  probe  of  some  kind,  to  clear  the  oil-holes  of 
any  dirt  or  residuum  that  may  have  got  into  them.  All  the 
bearers  should  be  well  cleaned,  the  pieces  of  packing  used 
for  the  previous  form  carefully  removed,  and  if  any  tacks 
have  been  used,  they  must  be  taken  out,  as  wood  bearers 
are  quickly  destroyed  if  tacks  are  driven  in  to  save  a  little 
extra  trouble.  We  may  here  give  a  caution  as  to  the  use  of 


tacks.  They  should  always  be  driven  in  with  great  care. 
If  struck  too  heavily,  and  driven  too  far  into  the  bearer,  the 
head  will  come  away  from  the  body.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  packing  will  leave  its  proper  place,  and  most 
probably  shift  to  another  portion  of  the  bearer,  causing 
a  friar.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  coffin 
is  perfectly  clean — free  from  grit  or  pieces  of  pasted 
paper  that  may  have  dropped  from  the  cylinder  in  clearing 
away  the  making-ready  of  the  previous  form.  The  best 
method  of  cleaning  is  to  oil  the  coffin,  and  then  rub  it 
till  dry  with  a  stout  rag  or  some  cotton  waste.  An  ordinary 
brick  is  sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose,  when  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  removed  adheres  firmly  to  the  iron. 

In  order  to  afford  a  foundation  upon  which  to  secure  the 
sheets  and  blanket,  thin  calico,  a  little  larger  than  a  full- 
sized  form,  is  placed  round  the  cylinder.  This  is  sewn 
with  stout  thread  to  thin,  flat  iron  bars,  which,  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  cylinder-machine,  fit  upon  a  series  of  pins 
piercing*  the  cylinder,  and  can  be  moved  by  means  of 
screws  so  as  to  stretch  the  calico  tightly  over  the  surface. 
This  lining  is  fixed  in  a  different  manner  in  Wharfedale 
and  Anglo-French  machines.  The  cylinders  being  much 
smaller  in  circumference,  the  calico  is  fastened  to  a  rod 
under  the  grippers,  and  carried  entirely  round  the  cylinders. 

As  the  calico  will  last  for  some  considerable  time,  it  is 
important  that  it  be  of  good  quality;  that  of  a  knotty  and 
uneven  texture  should  be  avoided. 

Preparing  the  Cylinder. — In  preparing  the  cylinder,  ex¬ 
perience  alone  can  teach  the  number  of  sheets  that  should 
be  pasted  next  to  the  calico.  This  depends  greatly  upon  the 
height  of  the  cylinder-bearers.  In  some  cases  half  a  quire  of 
paper  may  be  required,  in  others  five  or  six  sheets  will  be 
amply  sufficient.  These  must  be  fastened  together  by 
pasting  them  at  one  end.  In  the  case  of  an  Anglo-French 
or  Wharfedale  machine,  the  pasted  end  should  be  securely 
fastened  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  in  the  cavity  of  the  cylin¬ 
ders  (under  the  grippers),  and  be  well  stretched  over,  the 
sheets  at  the  other  end  being  then  pasted  to  each  other. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  lie  perfectly  flat  together, 
and  are  also  securely  fastened  to  the  cylinder.  Having  thus 
prepared  a  perfectly  level,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  elastic 
surface,  upon  which  to  place  the  overlays,  the  final  cover¬ 
ing — the  blanket — must  now  be  placed  in  position. 

The  Blanket. — -The  thickness  of  the  blanket  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  description  of  work  to  be  done.  Should 
the  form  to  be  laid  on  contain  cuts,  the  blanket  should  be 
fine  in  texture  and  thin  in  substance,  as  the  nearer  the  over¬ 
lays  are  to  the  paper  to  be  printed  upon,  the  more  effective 
will  be  the  result.  The  blanket  must  be  stretched  over  the 
cylinder  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  fastened  to  the  lining 
with  strong  pins.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
blanket,  especially  after  being  used  more  than  once,  presents 
a  slightly  uneven  surface,  and,  when  it  is  once  fixed,  must 
remain  exactly  in  the  same  place  while  the  form  is  on  the 
machine,  for,  if  shifted  even  to  the  extent  of  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  after  either  underlaying  or  overlaying,  the  impres¬ 
sion  will  be  irregular. 

Movable  Forms.  —  If  a  form  be  composed  entirely  of 
plain  movable  type,  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
making  it  ready:  the  type  being  of  a  uniform  height  through¬ 
out,  the  impression  should  be  even,  or  nearly  so.  Type 
is  never  underlaid,  excepting  in  rare  cases,  where  one  part 
of  the  form  is  composed  of  old  material  that  has  been 
worn  down  by  constant  working,  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  new  type.  It  will  then  only  be  necessary  to  place  a 
thin  piece  of  paper  under  the  old  type,  and  no  paste 
should  be  used.  If,  however,  there  are  cuts,  they  will  rarely 
be  found  to  be  of  the  same  height  as  the  type — the  blocks, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  being  the  lowest.  These  blocks 
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should  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  type  by  pasting  a 
thickness  of  paper  or  glazeboard  to  the  back  of  the  block. 
The  practice  of  using  spongy  brown  paper,  stuck  on  with 
roller  composition,  is  both  clumsy  and  ineffective.  If  the 
cut  be  too  high,  it  must  be  reduced  by  taking  a  shaving  off 
the  back. 

[To  be  continued.') 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ART-UNION  OF 
LONDON. 

THE  great  evil  of  Social  Science  Congresses,  such  as  that,  for 
instance,  which  was  recently  convened  in  Liverpool,  is  that  they 
tend  to  create  and  to  foster  “hobbies.”  They  bring  up  a  class  of  men 
who  are  specialists  in  some  particular  line  of  study  or  research,  and 
who,  devoting  their  entire  attention  to  one  subject,  not  only  attach 
undue  importance  to  it,  but  are  apt  to  underrate  other  correlative  and 
perhaps  equally  useful  departments  of  investigation.  So  we  have  the 
mental  philosopher  depreciating  the  work  of  the  sanitary  philosopher, 
and  the  religious  enthusiast  ignoring  the  labours  of  both.  One  man 
endeavours  to  elevate  his  fellow-men  by  improving  their  surroundings, 
another  by  influencing  their  individual  character.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  panaceas  for  mitigating  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  :  improved 
dwellings,  sanitary  precautions,  good  local  government,  wise  imperial 
legislation,  temperance,  religion,  literature,  education,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  all  very  well  in  their  way.  The  mischief  is  that  their 
several  advocates  generally  ignore  the  efficacy  of  ameliorative  agencies 
with  which  they  are  not  associated. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  the  editor  of  the  Builder,  is  a  man  whose  mind 
is,  happily,  formed  in  another  mould.  He  has  already  performed  the 
most  signal  services  for  the  poor  of  this  country,  not  in  one  direction 
exclusively,  but  in  many.  He  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  their  homes 
and  all  that  appertains  to  their  unsanitary  construction  ;  defective 
materials,  the  drains  that  flow  under  and  around  them,  the  water  that 
the  people  drink,  and  even  the  noxious  atmospheres  they  breathe. 
But  he  has  gone  beyond,  and  many  persons  will  think,  above  all  this, 
and  has  for  many  years  inculcated,  with  a  persistence  eminently 
honourable,  the  elevating,  refining,  purifying  influence  of  Art.  He 
has,  in  short,  devoted  himself  to  the  aesthetic  as  well  as  the  practical 
aspect  of  philanthropy.  So  it  was  especially  appropriate  that  at  the 
meeting  at  Liverpool  Mr.  Godwin  should  bring  forward  the  history  of 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  appropriate  not  only  on  account  of  his 
position  in  relation  to  it,  but  on  account  of  its  object,  so  consonant 
with  the  aims  which  for  many  years  he  has  upheld. 

Mr.  Godwin  started  with  the  proposition  that  the  history  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  was  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  that  the  effects  of 
the  operations  of  the  Association  have  not  yet  been  adequately  taken 
into  consideration  by  writers  on  art.  To  this  we  give  our  cordial 
assent.  He  then  proceeds  to  recount  the  origin  of  the  Association  : — 
“  In  1837  it  occurred  to  a  few  lovers  of  art  in  this  country  that  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done  to  render  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  it  more 
general  than  was  then  the  case,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  an  Association,  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
German  Kunstverein,  might  be  successfully  established,  —  money 
being  subscribed  in  small  amounts,  to  be  afterwards  distributed 
amongst  the  subscribers  in  larger  sums  for  the  provision  and  purchase 
of  works  of  art. 

“  When  the  Art-Union  of  London  was  organized,  a  society  with  a 
similar  aim  had  been  started  in  Scotland,  but  the  mode  adopted  in 
London  differed  from  that  of  the  Scotch  association  and  the  German 
undertakings  in  cne  important  particular,  inasmuch  that,  while  in  those 
schemes  the  selection  of  works  to  be  given  as  prizes  was  made  by  the 
governing  body,  it  was  determined  to  confide  the  selection  of  prizes  to 
the  prize-gainers  themselves,  as  being  a  plan  better  calculated  to  attract 
subscribers,  and  as  likely  to  assist  in  cultivating  the  power  of  observing 
and  appreciating  the  qualities  on  which  the  comparative  value  of  works 
of  art  depends. 

‘  ‘  A  committee  of  seventeen  was  formed,  and  in  the  first  year  they 
raised  with  difficulty  £489,  with  which  the  prize-holders  purchased 
thirteen  works,  varying  in  price  from  £10  to  £100.  The  amount  of 
subscriptions  went  on  doubling  for  several  years,  until  an  income  of 
about  A 1 2, 000  per  annum  was  attained;  and  at  this,  more  or  less,  it 
remained  for  some  time.  In  1875,  however,  it  reached  ,£18,926,  and 
the  last  yearly  subscription  was  no  less  than  £20,932. 

“In  its  second  year,  the  Society  adopted  the  principle  of  setting 
apart  a  certain  sum  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  a  picture,  so  that  each 
member  might  receive  an  impression  of  the  plate,  and  thus  have  a 
direct  and  certain  return  for  his  outlay  ;  knowing  that  by  combination 
a  work  could  be  produced,  of  the  market  value,  at  least,  of  the  sub¬ 
scription,  and  haying  a  confident  belief  that,  in  thus  bringing  a 
systematic  artistic  influence  to  bear  upon  a  vast  number  of  persons,  at 


regularly-recurring  periods,  they  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  art,  even  in  its  highest  departments.  For,  if  the  history 
of  the  fine  arts  in  past  ages  teaches  plainly  any  one  lesson,  it  surely  is 
that  those  arts  only  will  flourish  truly  and  permanently  where  they  are 
of  home-growth,  and  have  set  themselves  to  illustrate  the  characteristic 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  nation,  thereby  ceasing  to  minister 
merely  to  the  luxuries  of  the  favoured  few,  and  becoming  rather  the 
perennial  and  increasing  sources  of  enjoyment  to  the  public  at  large. 
A  comparatively  small  sum  only  could  be  spared  on  the  first  occasion 
for  the  engraving,  and  the  committee  commissioned  Mr.  William 
Giller  to  engrave  a  plate  from  the  picture,  ‘  A  Camaldolese  Monk,’ 
painted  by  Mr.  Simson,  which  had  been  selected  as  a  prize  in  the 
preceding  distribution.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  issue  of  annual 
plates  which  has  been  continued  ever  since,  and  which  may  be  truly 
termed  remarkable,  including  reproductions  by  the  first  British  en¬ 
gravers,  such  as  Doo,  Stocks,  Sharpe,  Finden,  Heath,  Willmore, 
Joubert,  Jeens,  and  others,  of  the  works  of  the  first  British  painters, 
notably  Mulready,  Webster,  Turner,  Maclise,  Landseer,  Callcott, 
Frith,  Cooke,  Stanfield,  Armitage,  Goodall,  and  others,  the  whole 
culminating  in  the  two  large  plates  by  Stocks  and  Sharpe  respectively 
of  Maclise’s  magnificent  wall-paintings  in  Westminster  Palace,  of 
‘  Wellington  and  Blucher  meeting  after  Waterloo  ’  and  the  ‘  Death  of 
Nelson.’ 

“These  remarkable  works  each  occupied  five  years  in  engraving,— 
and  of  each  about  20,000  impressions  have  been  distributed, — at  a  cost, 
including  copyright,  paper,  and  printing,  of  £7,800  and  £7,200  re¬ 
spectively.  Produced  commercially,  two  guineas  at  least  must  have 
been  charged  for  each  print,  but  under  the  arrangements  of  the  Art- 
Union  each  subscriber  of  a  guinea  received  an  impression,  and  a  large 
sum  in  the  aggregate  still  remained  to  be  distributed  in  the  shape  of 
prizes. 

“Besides  plates  engraved  in  pure  line  (of  which  branch  of  art,  it 
may  be  noted,  in  passing,  the  Art-Union  is  now  the  sole  support, 
publishers  all  adopting  the  more  rapid,  but  inferior,  styles  of  mezzotint 
or  the  dotted  style,  technically  termed  chalk  engraving),  the  Society 
has  produced  some  fine  examples  of  chromo-lithography,  such  as 
‘  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown,’  after  Mulready,  and  ‘  Bellagio,’  and 
‘  Wild  Roses,’  after  Birket  Foster,  besides  volumes  of  the  highest 
class  of  wood-engraving,  by  Jackson,  the  Dalziels,  Linton,  and  others.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding  extracts  have  a  technical  interest 
irrespective  of  that  attaching  to  their  being  a  leaf  out  of  the  modern 
art-history  of  the  country.  It  must  never  be  forgotten — and  we 
ourselves  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the  matter — that  engraving  in  the 
different  methods,  as  well  as  chromo-lithography,  are  deeply  indebted 
to  this  great  association.  It  has  become  a  “patron”  whose  material 
assistance  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage.  That  asssistance  too, 
has  not  only  been  munificent  but  judicious,  enlightened,  and  un¬ 
intermitting. 

Mr.  Godwin  goes  on  to  show  that  besides  the  annual  prints  the  Art- 
Union  has  distributed  in  prizes  between  6,000  and  7,000  works  in  oil 
and  water-colour,  and  that  there  are  artists  now  high  in  the  ranks  who 
willingly  admit  the  aid  and  encouragement  afforded  them  early  in  their 
career  by  the  Society.  Sculpture,  cameo-cutting,  die-sinking,  and 
pottery  have  likewise  received  an  impetus  by  its  efforts,  and  an  amount 
of  art  education  diffused  among  the  people,  which,  although  it  has 
already  borne  good  fruit,  is  as  nothing  compared  to  what  it  will  be 
when  its  effects  are  ultimately  realised. 

“To  sum  up,”  says  Mr.  Godwin,  “the  Art-Union  of  London  has 
collected  and  distributed,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  art  and 
the  spread  of  its  enjoyments,  half  a  million  of  money,  not  one  sixpence 
of  which  would  otherwise  have  been  so  applied  :  it  has  scattered  fine- 
art  works  far  and  wide,  and  banded  together  Englishmen  and  women 
throughout  the  world  with  one  common  object,  and  that  a  good  one. 
I  hope  you  will  consider  me  entitled  to  say  that  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  towards  the  attainment  of  the  objects  proposed  in  the  original 
programme  of  the  Society, — the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  general  advancement  of  art  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  encouragement  of  its  professors  by  creating  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  their  works  and  an  improved  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public.” 

There  is  one  material  omission  in  this  admirable  paper, — the  part 
taken  by  its  writer  in  sustaining  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  Society,  and 
by  advice,  as  well  as  hard  labour,  stimulating  it  to  pursue  its  path  of 
duty  under  circumstances  at  times  very  critical  and  difficult  to  meet. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Art- Union  of  London 
will  fail  to  acknowledge  the  services  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  rendered 
to  the  Society,  and,  therefore,  to  the  art-education  of  the  people  at 
large. 

An  interesting  exemplification  of  the  propositions  advanced  in 
Mr.  Godwin’s  paper,  as  well  as  of  the  comments  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  making  upon  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  just  issued  of 
the  Council  for  1876.  This  announces  that  the  subscription  during  the 
year  amounted  to  £20,932,  and  the  reserve  fund  has  now  reached  the 
large  sum  of  £19,293.  The  engraving  provided  for  the  next  issue  is 
of  quite  a  different  character  to  that  of  the  last.  It  is  entitled 
“Joseph  and  Mary,”  and  refers  to  the  incident,  “And  when  they 
found  Him  not,  they  turned  back  again  to  Jerusalem,  seeking  Him.” 
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(Luke  ii.  45.)  The  print  has  been  engraved  in  line  by  C.  H.  Jeens, 
from  the  original  by  E.  Armitage,  R.A. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  usually  so  exigent  in  line-engraving,  has  testified  to 
the  skilful  and  effective  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  translated 
into  black  and  white  ;  and  we  have  little  hesitation  that  the  print  will 
find  as  wide  a  popularity  as  the  last  one.  The  Council  says  very  truly: — - 

“The  battles  of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar,  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  glorious  events  in  English  history,  possessed  keen 
interest  for  all  English-speaking  people.  The  subject  of  the  .  coming 
year’s  print  addresses  a  far  larger  circle,'  it  strikes  a  chord  to  which 
the  soul  of  all  Christendom  must  respond — leading  up  as  it  does  to  one 
of  the  most  important  epochs  of  the  Saviour’s  life  on  earth,  the  first 
occasion,  namely,  on  which  he  appeared  as  something  beyond  1  the 
carpenter’s  son,’  dwelling  under  a  lowly  roof  in  Nazareth.  At  the 
close  of  the  scene  selected  by  the  artist  for  his  picture,  it  is  recorded, 
as  the  first  instance  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  child’s  nature,  that  he  was 
found  ‘  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them  and 
asking  them  questions.’  ” 

The  Report  states  that  all  the  subscribers  of  the  year  preceding  had 
received  their  prints,  although  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of 
impressions  required,  some  delay  occurred  in  supplying  all  the  claims. 
The  Council  point,  with  well-founded  satisfaction,  to  the  quality  of 
the  impressions  given  out,  and  in  confirmation  of  their  assurance  that 
the  last  print  would  be  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  first.  “  This 
result,”  they  say,  “could  not  have  been  attained  but  for  M.  Joubert’s 
valuable  discovery  of  the  process  of  steel-facing,  by  which  the  copper¬ 
plate  is  coated  with  an  infinitesimally  thin  layerof  steel  which  thoroughly 
protects  from  wear  the  surface  of  the  copper,  and  which  is  renewed 
from  time  to  time  before  any  perceptible  difference  is  found  in  the 
quality  of  the  impressions.”  *  In  regard  to  the  plate  the  “  Death  of 
Nelson,”  the  Council  remark  that  “some  time  must  of  necessity 
elapse  before  all  the  large  number  of  claimants  is  supplied.  Every 
available  means  for  accelerating  the  issue  of  the  impressions  has  been 
resorted  to  ;  but  the  process  is  of  necessity  slow — every  impression 
taking  forty-five  minutes  in  its  production — and  the  Council  are,  above 
all  things,  careful  to  avoid  sacrificing  quality  of  work  for  haste  in 
printing.  All  will  be  eventually  supplied  with  copies  of  equal  ex¬ 
cellence.” 

The  Art-Union  of  London  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  generous  patron 
of  Art  in  general,  but  may  be  said  to  be  fast  becoming  almost  the  only 
patron  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  art — Line  Engraving. 
This  Association,  in  fact,  prevents  it  from  becoming  defunct.  We 
need  not,  here,  enter  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  almost  complete 
abandonment  by  artists,  publishers,  engravers,  and  the  public  of  this 
thoroughly  English  style,  but  we  think  that  among  the  claims  of  the 
Society  to  the  consideration  of  all  persons  of  taste,  and  among  its  best 
aspects  as  “an  art-popularizer ”  must.be  counted  its  enlightened, 
patriotic,  and  munificent  encouragement  of  engraving  in  pure  line. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  DESIGNER.  All  Rinds  of  Ornaments  for  Lithographers, 
Architects,  Decorators,  Engravers,  &c.  Asher  &  Co.,  13,  Bed- 
ford-street,  Strand.  Parts  I.  to  IV. — This  is  a  very  useful 
collection  of  ornaments  for  all  purposes,  drawn  in  a  pretty 
free  style  by  German  artists,  and  printed  at  Frankfort.  The 
execution  is  not  delicate,  but  that  is,  perhaps,  no  drawback, 
considering  that  these  designs  are  only  intended  as  studies  or 
motifs  for  lithographers,  decorators,  and  others.  The  artists  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  will  certaiidy  find  this  publication  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  their  libraries.  The  illustrations  are  done  in 
black,  on  white  paper.  It  seems  not  to  be  an  expensive  work, 
but  the  samples  submitted  to  us  do  not  bear  any  price. 

The  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics.  (In  Monthly 
Parts.)  By  Edward  H.  Knight.- — Considering  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  as  a  nation  take  such  a  high  place  in  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures,  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  our  technical  literature 
should  be  so  meagre.  The  success  of  American  and  German 
competition,  we  believe,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  number  of 
technical  works  relating  to  every  branch  of  industry  that  are 
published  in  those  countries  in  which  a  well-written  volume  can 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  leaving  school,  containing  such 


*  We  have  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  the  invention  was  sold 
to  foubert,  it  not  being  his  discovery.  M.  Henri  Gamier  invented  it, 
and  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  it  in  this  country  by  Edmond  Auguste 
Jacquiu  as  a  communication  from  Henri  Gamier  of  Paris.  This 
patent  is  dated  March  29,  1858,  No.  667.  See  our  article  in  the 
January  issue  on  “  Photogravure.” 


information  as  can  only  be  acquired  in  this  country  by  long 
experience.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  branch  of  literature  is 
now  attracting  attention.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  proud  position  in  the  world  of  arts  and  sciences, 
that  we  should  be  enabled  to  put  a  reliable  volume  into  a  boy’s 
hand  treating  of  the  trade  which  he  is  to  follow  ;  when,  if  there 
is  any  desire  on  his  part,  he  will  profit  by  the  experience  of 
men  who  have  excelled  in  their  particular  craft,  and  be  able 
himself  to  devote  more  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  trade. 
We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  welcome  “  The  Practical  Dictionary 
of  Mechanics,”  compiled  by  Edward  H.  Knight,  a  work  which 
we  are  sure  will  be  duly  appreciated  in  this  country,  as  in 
America,  where  it  was  originally  published.  As  its  title  im¬ 
plies,  the  various  articles  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  complete  work,  and 
can  say  that  every  subject  in  any  way  connected  with  or  allied 
to  mechanics,  manufactures,  &c.,  is  treated,  if  not  exhaustively, 
at  least  with  such  detail  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Every 
mechanical  power  is  described  and  illustrated,  so  that  any  one 
referring  can  form  a  vivid  idea  of  what  he  is  seeking.  We 
notice,  among  other  things,  that  the  tools  and  various  opera¬ 
tions  of  Printing  receive,  in  their  alphabetical  order,  a  due 
amount  of  attention,  besides  which  biographical  notes  of  the 
most  eminent  men  connected  with  our  craft  are  given  ;  English 
and  American  printing-machines  are  also  described  and 
figured.  The  excellence  and  correctness  of  the  diagrams  are 
undoubted.  The  complete  work  will  contain  upwards  of  15,000 
well-engraved  illustrations.  It  is  printed  on  the  highly-glazed 
paper  so  common  with  Americans,  and  which  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Gill  rolling-machine  we  may  expect  to  find  more 
generally  adopted  in  this  country.  Regard  being  had  to  its 
worth,  the  work  is  very  cheap.  Its  circulation  in  monthly 
parts  will  do  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  this  country. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 


THE  general  condition  of  the  Printing  Trade  is  far  from 
prosperous  ;  and  with  the  new  year  we  hear  of  a  move¬ 
ment,  the  effect  of  which  may  possibly  be  to  make  matters 
worse  rather  than  better  for  both  employers  and  employed. 
On  the  Agenda  Paper  of  the  Quarterly  Delegate  Meeting  of 
the  London  Society  of  Compositors  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  one 
of  the  subjects  for  discussion  was  the  question  of  establishment 
hands  in  book  offices  writing  bills  ;  as  well  as  a  resolution  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  rebinding  of  turnovers  ;  and  a  recommendation  was 
to  be  brought  forward  to  the  effect  that  “  only  one  apprentice  be 
allowed  to  every  four  journeymen  employed  ;  and  that  in  no 
case  more  than  Ten  be  permitted  in  any  one  house,  however 
large.”  The  meeting  was,  we  understand,  adjourned  without 
any  discussion  taking  place  on  the  foregoing ;  but  we  need  not 
say,  that  while  partly  agreeing  with  the  views  and  objects  pro¬ 
posed,  we  are  far  from  accepting  the  methocbof  carrying  them 
out,  as  stated  above,  as  wise  or  just.  We  recommend  the 
journeymen  to  be  careful  in  this  matter,  lest  they  aggravate 
rather  than  mitigate  the  evils  of  boy-labour.  The  mischief 
does  not  principally  lie  with  the  large  houses,  nor  with  those 
who  employ  Union  hands,  but  in  the  small  offices  scattered 
about  the  country,  whose  ill-taught  —  or  rather  untaught  — 
apprentices,  after  they  have  served  their  time,  are  never¬ 
theless  granted,  by  the  London  Society  oP  Compositors,  the 
rights  of  full  membership  if  they  will  but  pay  their  usual  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  trade  society.  The  firms  employing  such 
apprentices  the  trade  society  is  unable  to  influence  ;  yet  these 
offices  are  the  very  hotbeds  of  the  mischief. 


We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  wages  agitation  in  Glasgow, 
mentioned  by  us  last  month,  has  been  brought  to  an  amicable 
1  termination  by  a  meeting  of  employers  and  employed.  The 
;  advance  on  the  established  wage  (2s.  6d.)has  been  conceded  by 
the  employers.  In  regard  to  the  piece  scale,  the  men  have 
withdrawn  their  demand  for  an  increase  of  ^-d.  per  1,600,  upon 
the  understanding  that  the  “clicking”  system  should  be 
adopted,  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  which,  they  say,  will  be 
of  equal  advantage.  Where  this  system  is  not  adopted  the 
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scale  will  take  an  advance  of  ^d.  per  1,000.  The  spirit  of  con¬ 
ciliation  shown  by  both  parties  at  the  conference  is  reported 
as  likely  to  be  most  beneficial  in  its  results. 


Mr.  F.  T.  Wimble,  printers’  broker  and  ink  manufacturer; 
of  Melbourne,  has  been  appointed  by  Messrs.  V.  &  I.  Figgins 
to  represent  their  foundry  as  sole  agent  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  Mr.  Wimble  has  been  likewise  appointed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  firms  sole  agent  for  the  whole  of  the  colonies,  viz., 
Messrs.  Furnival  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  for  their  lithographic 
and  cutting  machinery;  Messrs.  Ingle  &  Co.  ;  Messrs.  Day  & 
Collins,  for  wood  letter  ;  and  also  Messrs.  H.  S.  Cropper  &  Co., 
of  Nottingham,  for  their  Minerva  treadle  platen  machine.  Any 
of  our  Australian  friends  may  also  procure  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Wimble,  should 
they  prefer  to  subscribe  in  that  way  rather  than  by  remitting  to 
us  direct.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  son  of  a  well-known  and 
highly-respected  sire  thus  able  to  secure  the  confidence  of  so 
many  influential  firms.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Wimble, 
Jun.,  by  his  energy  and  business  ability,  will  largely  increase 
our  exports  of  printing  materials  and  machinery  to  the  Austra¬ 
lian  colonies,  whither  he  has  just  returned  after  revisiting 
England. 


We  find  from  the  summary  of  the  past  year  given  in  the 
“  Paper-Mills  Directory  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
1877,”  that  more  changes  have  taken  place  in  1876  in  the 
paper-making  trade  than  for  many  years.  Several  stoppages 
have  occurred,  while  only  three  of  the  closed  mills  have  been 
reopened.  Eight  new  mills  have  been  started,  and  an  import¬ 
ant  addition  to  the  productive  power  of  the  trade  has  been 
made.  In  the  kinds  of  paper  produced  there  has  been  little 
changing  from  one  sort  to  another.  The  Scotch  mills  hold 
their  own  :  one  new  mill  has  been  opened,  and  out  of  sixty- 
five  mills  in  Scotland  but  one  is  closed.  In  Ireland  the  paper 
trade  is  in  a  stagnant  condition,  many  mills  remaining  closed, 
without  prospect  of  a  resumption  of  business.  We  should 
have  thought  that  Ireland  presented  quite  as  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  this  department  of  industry  as  Scotland.  Why 
does  not  some  patriot  turn  his  attention  to  the  revival  of 
the  paper-making  trade  in  the  sister  isle  ?  The  opportunity  is 
great,  and  rightly  managed  the  enterprise  would  bring  both 
honour  and  profit. 


Al  last  it  is  publicly  announced  in  the  Athenceum  that  the 
Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Caxton  Celebration  is  fixed  for  Satur¬ 
day,  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster 
Abbey,  when  the  Dean  of  Westminster  will  preside.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  we 
have  been  favoured  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  programme  in 
contemplation  ;  but  as  it  may  ultimately  be  modified,  and  as 
we  write  on  the  eve  of  its  official  publication,  we  refrain  from 
quoting  it.  We  trust  that  the  proceedings  will  pass  off  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  that  the  endeavours  of  all  parties  to  render  the 
Caxton  Celebration  worthy  of  the  occasion  may  be  crowned 
with  success.  The  occasions  when  printers  are  called  together 
for  friendly  purposes  are  very  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
Quarcentenary  of  Printing  is  so  memorable  an  event,  that  it  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  the  mismanagement  of  the  secretary 
has  passed  a  gratuitous  slight  upon  the  majority  of  those  whom 
he  himself  invited  at  the  outset  to  support  the  celebration  as 
his  “  Committee  of  Management”;  while,  of  course,  his  subse¬ 
quently  selected,  “  Provisional  Committee  ”  have  been  placed  in 
an  unfair  and  invidious  position  towards  the  Committee  of 
Management.  The  communications  we  have  received  upon 
the  subject  show  that,  however  little  the  friends  of  the  Trade 
charities  may  be  disposed  to  resent  the  affront,  it  has  by  no 
means  passed  unnoticed  ;  and  if  it  has  not  received  more  open 
comment.,  it  is  because  no  individual  cares,  in  such  a  case,  to 
expose  himself  to  the  possible  misinterpretation  of  his  motives. 
However,  “All  is  well  that  ends  well,”  and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  constant  good-nature  shown  to  the  secretary  of  the  Printers’ 
Pension  Corporation  will  be  extended  to  his  shortcomings  in 
connection  with  the  Caxton  Celebration. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  Blades  is 
preparing  an  octavo  edition,  in  one  volume,  of  his  “  Life  of 


Caxton,”  to  be  issued  in  time  for  the  proposed  Caxton  Celebra¬ 
tion  in  June  next.  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.  will  publish  it. 
We  trust  that  its  sale  may  be  large,  and  that  the  work  may 
become  as  popular  with  the  Craft  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Printers 
should  remember  that  Mr.  Blades  laboured  at  the  antiquities 
of  printing  twenty  years  ago,  a  time  when  the  fraternity,  as  a 
body,  “  cared  for  none  of  these  things,”  and  they  should  honour 
him  and  his  labours  accordingly. 


PRINTING  ABROAD, 


AMERICA. 

A  Journal  in  the  Finnish  language,  entitled  Amerikan  Suomalainen 
Lehti,  has  just  been  started  in  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the 
Finnish  colonists  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Muikku. 

The  German  Press  in  America. — In  America,  par  excellence  the 
land  of  newspapers,  there  are  no  less  than  512  German  papers.  Some 
389  of  these  are  devoted  to  politics  and  news,  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  rather  more  than  a  million. 

Improved  Printing-Machine. — Mr.  Willard  W.  W.  Belknapp, 
of  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.),  has  just  patented  an  improved  printing-machine. 
The  main  feature  consists  of  a  swinging  platen,  in  combination  with  a 
vertically  movable  bed,  and  an  oscillating  ink-distributing  mechanism. 

American  Library  Association. — At  the  recent  Congress  of 
Librarians  at  Philadelphia  it  was  resolved  to  institute  a  permanent 
“American  Library  Association,”  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  president; 
Messrs.  Spofiford,  Poole,  &  Holmes,  as  vice-presidents ;  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  of  Amherst  College  Library,  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
American  Library  Journal  was  adopted  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
society. 

The  Art  Album  of  the  Photo-Engraving  Co.  ,  New  York. 
— This  is  a  series  of  twelve  reproductions  by  the  Moss  photo-engraving 
process  of  plates  that  have  appeared  in  the  Art  Journal.  The  state  of 
the  American  copyrights  law  being  favourable  to  these  reproductions,  the 
publishers  are  enabled  to  issue  twelve  choice  plates  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper  at  the  cost  of  one  dollar.  They  are  worked  in  the  same 
way  as  woodcuts,  and  are  about  equal  in  quality  to  fine  wood  en¬ 
gravings.  As  samples  of  the  peculiar  process  used,  they  are  very 
remarkable,  and  seem  superior  to  anything  similar  produced  in  this 
country.  We  think  we  have  seen  equally  good  English  reproductive 
work  ;  but  it  has  not  been  so  striking,  because  the  subjects  have  been 
smaller  and  less  important. 

AUSTRIA. 

Austrian  Pocket  Almanacks. — We  have  received  from  Herr 
Carl  Fromme  two  tiny  Portemonnaie  Almanacks,  one  in  the  German 
and  the  other  in  the  Hungarian  language.  They  are  each  if  in.  long 
by  1 1  in.  wide  ;  the  border  rules  of  one  are  printed  in  red,  and  of  the 
other  in  green ;  the  text  of  both  being  in  black.  The  cover  of  one  is 
of  bright  brass,  with  a  vignette  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  of  laurels  stamped  in  high  relief  on  the  front,  and  other 
appropriate  'ornamentation  on  the  back.  The  selection  of  a  very  fat 
antique  to  distinguish  Sundays  and  Holydays  in  the  calendar  portion  of 
the  Hungarian  rather  spoils  the  tout-ensemble.  The  register  of  each  is 
perfect,  and  both  almanacks  are  notable  of  their  kind. 

Vienna  Printers’  Training  School. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Lower  Austrian  Polytechnic  Society  a  marked  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  efficiency  of  this  school.  Four  of  its  pupils  (all  apprentices)  had 
prizes  for  superior  workmanship  awarded  to  them.  What  gave  especial 
eclat  to  the  occasion  was,  that  the  prizes  (which  come  from  a  fund 
founded  for  that  purpose  by  the  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig)  were 
distributed  by  his  Imperial  Highness  himself,  who  had  a  friendly 
word  of  encouragement  for  each  prize-holder.  A  recognition  like  this 
of  the  praiseworthy  and  unselfish  efforts  put  forth  in  connection  with 
this  admirable  institute  cannot  but  stimulate  both  managers  and  pupils 
to  renewed  energy  and  exertion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  England 
cannot  boast  of  any  similar  institute.  The  forthcoming  Quarcentenary 
offers  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  inauguration  of  such  a  scheme. 
Who  will  be  the  first  to  move  in  this  matter  ? 

Our  Vienna  contemporary,  the  Oesterreichische  Buchdrucker-Zeitung, 
gave  in  a  recent  issue  the  first  of  a  series  of  critiques  on  recent  typo¬ 
graphic  productions  emanating  from  native  printing-offices,  as  viewed 
from  the  printer’s  standpoint.  We  only  draw  attention  to  this  matter, 
which  is  primarily  of  local  interest,  with  a  view  to  point  out  how 
desirable  it  is  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  subject  in  this 
country.  The  average  reviewer  confines  his  remarks,  and  perhaps 
with  justice,  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  submitted  to  him, 
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altogether  ignoring,  except  in  rare  instances,  the  paper,  type,  press- 
work,  and  the  many  etceteras  which  so  largely  contribute  to  give 
character  to  a  book.  The  sale  of  many  a  quasi-literary  production  is 
as  much,  if  not  more,  promoted  by  its  mechanical  get-up  than  by  any¬ 
thing  else;  and  the  reverse  of  this  holds  equally  good;  i.e.,  books 
deserving  of  a  better  fate  are  often  ignored  because  of  their  bad  typo¬ 
graphy,  paper,  &c. 

BELGIUM. 

State  of  Trade. — According  to  latest  advices,  trade  is  very  dull, 
especially  in  Brussels,'  where  a  proportionately  large  number  of  typos 
are  unemployed.  A  strike  has  just  occurred  at  one  of  the  largest  local 
offices,  that  of  M.  Parent.  From  the  account  which  has  reached  us, 
we  gather  that  a  reduction  of  wages  was  contemplated,  and  to  this  the 
journeymen  objected.  M.  Parent  subsequently  advertised  for  hands  in 
some  of  the  provincial  journals,  and  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  his 
employes,  they  one  and  all  struck  work  at  a  moment’s  notice,  which, 
according  to  Belgian  law,  is  permissible.  The  Compositors’  Union 
being  in  a  healthy  state,  and  having  some  23,265  fr.  (^930)  in  hand, 
those  of  the  men  who  were  on  the  establishment  are  allowed  full  ’stab 
wages,  while  a  proportionate  allowance  is  made  to  those  who  worked 
on  piece.  At  this  crisis  the  want  of  a  typographic  trade  organ  is 
severely  felt  by  all  concerned — Le  Gutenberg  (afterwards  L' Imprinter ie 
Beige )  having  been  discontinued  some  time  since.  Another  Socialist 
journal,  Z’ Economie  Sociale,  has  just  shared  a  similar  fate. 


FRANCE. 

Death  of  M.  Collette. — M.  Collette  an  eminent  lithographic 
artist  of  Paris,  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

According  to  the  budget  for  1877,  as  given  by  the  Journal  OJpiciel, 
the  total  received  by  the  post-office  for  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  was 
i44,3S7,ooo  fr. 

State  of  -Trade. — The  printing  trade  in  France  still  continues 
brisk,  and  the  outlook  thus  far  is  very  promising.  The  past  year 
was  one  of  almost  unprecedented  activity. 

The  French  Press  Laws. — A  vote  of  the  Press  Commission  has 
assimilated  newspapers  to  other  kinds  of  property,  thus  making  sus¬ 
pension  and  suppression  impossible.  A  motion  proposing  an  amnesty 
for  press  offences  was  rejected. 

The  firm  of  Hachette  &  Co.  was  established  in  1826.  Its  fiftieth 
anniversary  was  taken  advantage  of  to  present  the  firm  with  an  address 
which  was  signed  by  279  employes.  Amongst  the  subscribers  was  one 
who  had  been  forty-four  and  another  who  had  been  forty-three  years 
in  the  service  of  the  firm.  There  were  several  who  had  been  thirty- 
years,  and  no  less  than  thirty-three  persons  who  had  been  over  twenty 
years  with  the  firm.  This  service  speaks  for  itself. 

L’Art. — Speaking  of  this  publication,  the  Times  says  :  “  Nowhere 
but  in  Paris  could  such  a  review  be  produced  every  week  as  Z’ Art,  so 
magnificent  in  every  respect — paper,  typography,  illustrations — and, 
above  all,  so  many-sided  in  its  view  of  art,  and  so  abundant  and 
interesting  in  its  information.”  The  success  of  our  excellent  contem¬ 
porary  has  induced  the  managers  to  open  a  London  office  at  135,  New 
Bond-street,  where  a  fine  collection  of  modern  French  etchings  is 
exhibited  on  sale. 

Portraits  by  Telegraph. — An  extraordinary  telegraph  discovery 
is  reported  from  Paris.  Means,  so  it  is  asserted,  have  been  found  of 
sending  portraits  by  wire.  The  invention,  in  the  hands  of  the  Paris 
and  Lyons  police  authorities,  has  already  been  instrumental  in  leading 
to  the  capture  of  criminals.  The  discoveiy  is  at  present  monopolised 
by  the  police  for  the  detection  of  malefactors,  but  it  is  evident  that  an 
instrument  which  can  convey  portraits  so  cleverly  as  to  be  recognized 
200  or  300  miles  distant  must  come  in  a  very  short  time  to  be  applied 
to  purposes  of  equal  if  not  greater  utility. 

The  Wages  Agitation  in  Paris. — The  reply  of  the  committee 
of  workmen  to  the  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  master-printers, 
given  in  our  last  number,  rejecting  unanimously  the  proposition  that 
all  work  should  be  done  on  the  piece  and  in  companionships,  is  to  the 
effect,  that  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  insist  upon  that  proposition 
being  accepted  as  the  basis  of  future  arrangements.  The  Bulletin  de 
V Imprimerie  throws  a  grave  doubt  on  this  being  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
body  of  compositors,  or  even  of  the  committee  appointed  Jo  deal  with  the 
subject.  The  committee  of  the  trade  for  1877  is  about  to  be  chosen, 
and  as  it  will  have  to  legislate  upon  the  crisis,  our  contemporary  hopes 
it  will  enter  upon  its  duties  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  spirit. 

New  Trade  Journal. — A  strong  stimulus  seems  lately  to  have 
been  given  to  French  typographic  literature.  Not  long  ago  we  welcomed 
the  arrival  of  two  new  monthlies,  and  now  the  prospectus  of  a  new  venture, 
to  be  published  fortnightly,  is  before  us.  The  programme  set  out  is 
certainly  both  full  and  comprehensive,  and  embodies  everything  that 


a  trade  organ  should  be,  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  paper 
itself  will  realise  all  that  is  here  promised.  Should  the  Gutenberg- 
Journal,  however,  only  approximate  to  what  are  here  laid  down  as  its 
leading  features,  it  could  not  but  soon  prove  a  power  among  French 
printing  journals.  The  subscription  is  12  fr.  for  France,  and  15  fr.  for 
abroad.  The  office  of  the  Journal  is  at  60,  Rue  Mazarine,  Paris,  and 
the  editor  is  M.  Achaintre. 

Lead  Poisoning. — The  frequency  of  lead -poisoning  among  type¬ 
founders  and  compositors  should  make  every  suggestion  which  is  likely 
to  reduce  the  effects  of  such  poisoning  of  great  importance  to  the 
operatives  concerned.  A  remedy,  the  simplicity  of  which  should 
insure  it  a  trial,  has  been  recommended  by  a  French  white  lead  mer¬ 
chant,  M.  Faure,  who  has  proved  its  efficacy  in  his  own  personal 
experience.  He  affirms  that  small  doses  of  iodide  of  iron,  or  iodide  of 
potassa  (say  0^03  gramme)  will  prove  an  effectual  remedy  on  the  first 
manifestation  of  lead-poisoning.  He  holds  that  the  daily  use  of  from  5 
to  10  centigrammes  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  will  be 
certain  to  protect  the  workman  from  the  more  serious  effects  which 
are  generally  developed  after  a  time. 

The  Paris  Newspaper  Press. — The  number  of  newspapers 
appearing  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  1876  is  836,  as  against  754  at  the  end 
of  1875.  Of  these  51  are  daily  journals  treating  of  political  subjects, 
or  15  more  than  were  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 
In  the  way  of  weekly  or  bi-weekly  journals  there  are  85  dealing  with 
questionsof  finance  and  political  economy,  74journalsof  travel  andadven- 
ture,  74  medical  and  chemical  journals,  68  journals  of  dress  and  fashion, 
66  journals  of  jurisprudence,  54  illustrated  journals,  52  literary  and  philo¬ 
sophical  journals,  49  religious  journals,  43  scientific  journals',  31  agri¬ 
cultural  journals,  22  journals  treating  of  military  and  naval  matters,  20 
geographical  and  historical  journals,  20  educational  journals,  16  sport¬ 
ing  journals,  9  architectural  journals,  8  musical,  and  7  theatrical 
journals,  4  archaeological  journals,  3  journals  of  photography,  and  17 
miscellaneous  publications.  There  are  also  14  reviews  or  magazines. 

Coloured  Photographs. — It  has  lately  been  stated  that  some 
beautiful  coloured  photographs,  which  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Paris,  were  produced  according  to  a  new  method,  very 
similar  to  that  of  chromo-lithography.  We  were  told  that  “photographs 
can  now  be  taken  in  any  one  colour  by  the  autotype  method.  The 
ordinary  way  with  this  method  is  to  impregnate  gelatine  with  carbon 
as  pigment,  and  so  get  a  permanent  print  in  carbon.  But  chalk  of  any 
colour,  gold  and  silver  powder,  & c.  can  also  be  used.  M.  Vidal,  of 
Paris,  takes  several  gelatine  films,  coloured  with  various  pigments ;  he 
then  takes  as  many  negatives  as  there  are  tints  in  the  subject,  and  stops 
out  in  each  such  portions  as  do  not  relate  to  the  colour  and  shade  he 
wishes  to  obtain.  The  coloured  films  are  placed  under  the  correspond¬ 
ing  negatives,  and  the  series  of  films  thus  obtained  is  built  together  by 
an  ingenious  system  of  registration,  and  so  the  composite  picture  is 
formed.”  From  private  information,  however,  which  has  reached  us, 
we  believe  that  the  above  process  is  superseded,  and  that  M.  Vidal 
intends  to  adopt  the  Woodbury  process,  combined  with  Herr  Radde’s 
Stenochromic  treatment,  described  in  our  January  issue. 

The  French  Law  of  Libel. — Although  fully  alive  to  the  many 
legal  dangers  which  beset  the  English  newspaper  printer  and  publisher 
of  the  present  day,  yet  a  recent  decision  on  a  French  libel  case  inclines 
us  to  the  belief  that  the  advantage  lies  with  our  countrymen,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  French  neighbours.  A  Lyons  journal,  like  many  more 
in  other  parts  of  France,  had  recently  republished  in  its  columns,  in 
weekly  instalments,  a  story  from  the  pen  of  M.  Vonson  du  Terrait,  en¬ 
titled  “  Les  Voleurs  du  Grand  Monde”  (The  Fashionable  Thieves). 
One  of  the  light-fingered  gentry  figured  in  this  story  is  a  M.  de  Roche- 
fontaine,  and  it  so  happened  that  two  gentlemen  of  the  same  name 
were  resident  at  Lyons,  who  forthwith  put  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  editor,  threatening  legal  proceedings  unless  another  name  were 
substituted.  The  editor  readily  complied  with  their  wish,  and  the  hero 
of  the  tale  was  thenceforth  styled  “X.”  The  MM.  Rochefontaine  of 
Lyons,  however,  still  feeling  themselves  aggrieved,  brought  an  action 
for  libel  against  the  editor,  and  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  Lyons  has  just 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  mulcting  the  editor  with  the  law 
cost  and  £20  damages.  They  do  not  always  manage  these  things  better 
in  France. 

M.  Edmond  About  thus  writes  in  the  Athenaum  of  the  late  M. 
Buloz  : — “The  founder,  the  manager,  the  executioner  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  has  just  died  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  He  closed  his 
one  eye,  and  resigned,  in  default  of  esprit,  the  vigorous  breath  that 
used  to  animate  him.  It  is  possible  to  be  destitute  of  esprit  and  yet  be 
no  common  man.  For  a  Swiss  from  the  outskirts  of  Geneva,  born 
without  a  sixpence,  educated  as  the  foreman  of  a  printing-office 
is  educated,  a  man  who  set  at  defiance  all  the  courtesies  of  life, 
to  be  able  to  found  at  Paris  the  most  important  and  the  most  pro¬ 
sperous  of  French  periodicals,  to  draw  to  himself  and  to  use  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  while  serving  them  in  a  measure,  all  the  political  writers, 
all  the  economists,  all  the  men  of  letters  who  have  made  their  mark  be- 
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tween  1831  and  1877 — for  a  period,  in  fact,  of  some  six-and -forty  years — 
must  have  required  in  the  man  who  achieved  the  feat  greater  faculties 
than  most  people  possess.  He  must  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  at  least  one  quality  that  is  very  rare,  and  is  more  inquired  after 
than  offered  for  sale  on  the  Paris  market.  In  fact,  this  Franjois 
Buloz  had  a  character,- — a  bad  character  if  you  will,  but  a  character. 
A  thorough  sceptic  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  everything, 
sufficiently  flexible  to  adapt  himself  to  all  forms  of  government, 
sufficiently  obstinate  to  make  his  surly  submission  or  his  fitful  support 
esteemed  of  the  highest  value,  he  lived  through  the  Constitutional 
Monarchy  of  1830,  the  Republic  of  1848,  the  Empire,  the  Fourth  of 
September,  the  Presidency  of  M.  Thiers,  the  Ordre  Moral,  and  the 
liberal  regime  of  1876,  without  battering  himself  against  any  rock, 
and  without  any  one’s  being  able  to  reproach  him  with  having  rendered 
a  service  to  anybody  but  himself.  ” 


GERMANY. 

A  Large  Circulation. — The  Gartenlciube,  a  well-conducted 
illustrated  weekly,  whose  career  has  been  an  unusually  chequered  one, 
and  which  has  just  completed  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existen  ce, 
boasts  the  vast  circulation  of  380,000  copies. 

Improved  Paper-cutting  Machine. — Herr  C.  Krauser,  of 
Leipsic,  has  just  patented  a  cutting-machine,  which  allows  of  three 
sides  of  the  paper  or  book  being  cut  simultaneously,  i.e.,  in  one 
operation.  The  machine  may  be  worked  by  hand  or  steam  power. 

Ink-grinding  Machine. — We  have  received  from  J.  M.  Lehmann, 
of  Dresden,  a  circular  and  drawing  of  an  ink-grinding  machine  suitable 
for  lithographers  and  others.  The  grinding  is  effected  by  means  of 
three  hard  greeu  porphyry  rollers  of  different  diameters  placed  horizon¬ 
tally  in  a  strong  framing,  with  arrangements  for  regulating  them.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  machine  would  be  useful  to  colour-printers. 

Book  Production  in  1876. — The  number  of  literary  productions 
published  in  Germany  during  the  past  year  amount  to  15,875,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  98  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
steady  progress  which  the  German  publishing  trade  has  made  since 
1870  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  figures  relating  to  new 
publications: — 1870,  12,740;  1871,  13,871;  1872,  13,925;  1873, 
13.963  5  1874,  15,034;  and  1875,  15,777- 

Messrs.  Gustav  Najork  &  Co.,  of  Leipzig-Plagwitz,  Leipsic, 
have  forwarded  to  us  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  chromo-work, 
which  have  been  done  on  their  surfaced  paper.  In  delicacy  of  feeling 
and  beauty  of  manipulation  we  have  rarely  seen  them  excelled.  They 
almost  rival  beautifully  wrought  miniatures  on  ivory,  and  are  admirable 
examples  of  the  effects  of  colours  stippled  over  each  other,  by  which 
results  are  obtained  which  would  be  impossible  to  produce  in  any  other 
way.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  last  year  drew  attention  to 
the  merits  of  the  chromo-papers  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Najork. 

Typefounders’  Specimens. — German  typefounders,  unlike  their 
English  confreres,  are  not  all  in  the  habit  of  issuing  specimen  books  to 
their  customers,  but  as  a  rule  avail  themselves  of  the  periodical  typo¬ 
graphic  press  to  bring  their  novelties  under  the  attention  of  master 
printers.  The  Journal fiir  Buchdruckerkunst  is,  perhaps,  more  availed 
of  in  this  respect  than  any  other  German  journal  ;  the  number  of  type 
specimen  sheets  issued  along  with  it,  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  was 
on  the  average  one  a  week.  Those  of  our  readers,  and  especially  type¬ 
founders  who  are  not  so  much  home-bound  but  that  they  also  take  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  their  craft  abroad,  would  do  well  to  subscribe 
to  a  journal  by  means  of  which  they  may  keep  themselves  an  courant 
with  all  the  new  productions  of  the  German  foundries. 

An  Early  Newspaper. — There  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  University  Library  at  Heidelberg,  an  almost  complete  file  of 
a  printed  newspaper  dating  from  the  year  1609.  The  title  of  this 
German  typographic  curiosity  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — “Report  of 
all  Remarkable  and  Memorable  Incidents  which  have  taken  place  here 
and  there  in  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  also  in  France,  Italy,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  England,  Spain,  Hungary,  Poland,  Transylvania,  Wal- 
lachia,  Moldavia,  Turkey,  &c.,  in  this  present  year,  1609.  The  whole 
recorded  as  correctly  as  I  have  received  it  and  was  able  to  render  it 
in  print.”  If  the  paper  in  question  was  true  to  its  rather  long-winded 
title,  its  news  must  have  been  almost  as  varied  and  comprehensive  as 
that  of  the  modern  daily.  The  Wise  Man  was  right  when  he  said  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Death  of  Herr  Decker. — The  death  is  announced  of  the  chief 
printer  to  the  German  Court,  Herr  R.  L.  von  Decker,  which  took  place 
on  the  1 2th  ult.,  at  Berlin.  The  deceased  was  largely  instrumental  in 
improving  both  German  typefounding  and  printing.  Many  of  our 
readers  may  remember  his  exhibits  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  more  especially  his  reprint  of  Martin  Luther’s  German  translation 
of  the  Bible,  in  folio  (the  issue  of  which  was  limited  to  eighty  copies), 
as  also  his  Oriental  types.  The  Jury  in  making  their  report  concerning 


his  exhibits  said  of  this  Bible,  “It  is  a  masterpiece  of  typographic 
art.  The  printing  of  it  is  perfect,  the  types  are  well  cut  and  cast,  the 
ink  is  black  and  brilliant,  and  the  paper  excellent.”  The  extent  of 
Herr  Decker’s  establishment  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it 
comprises  a  paper-mill,  typefoundry,  printing-office,  publishing  depart¬ 
ment,  &c.  The  deceased,  whose  death  is  much  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  especially  by  his  employes ,  was  seventy-three  years  of 
age. 

Curvilinear  Composition. — We  have  before  us  another  of  those 
typographic  manuals  in  the  production  of  which  Germany  has  proved 
herself  so  prolific  of  late  years.  The  present  one  deals  with  Curvilinear 
Composition,  a  branch  of  printing  which  to  the  average  journeyman, 
whether  English  or  foreign,  is  as  a  sealed  book.  With  that  thorough¬ 
ness  so  characteristic  of  our  Teutonic  neighbours’  workmanship,  the 
handbook  in  question,  commencing  with  the  very  ABC  of  this 
description  of  work,  gradually  paves  the  way  for  the  most  intricate 
combinations  of  rules  and  types  to  be  met  with.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  it  is  urged  by  some  that  the  rectangular  shape  of  types  and  similar 
material  should  preclude  their  employment  in  the  formation  of  circles, 
&c.  Although  there  is  a  certain  show  of  reason  in  this  argument,  we 
must  yet  take  exception  to  it,  in  so  far  that  a  necessity  for  this  class  of 
work  has  arisen,  perhaps,  more  especially  since  the  invention  of  litho¬ 
graphy,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  tuse  quibbling  about  this  matter.  The 
better  plan  is  to  demonstrate  how  to  do  that  which  has  become  an 
inevitable  necessity  in  a  creditable  manner.  This  little  problem  has 
been  fairly  solved  by  the  author  of  this  Guide  to  “  Rund  und  Bogen- 
Satz,”  Herr  Louiz  Ferber,  who  has  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the 
execution  of  the  specimens  which  accompany  this  brochure.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  letterpress  portion,  which  of  course  explains  the  whole 
modus  operandi,  we  believe  that  the  specimens  themselves  would  form 
a  good  guide  and  instructor  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be 
conversant  with  the  German  tongue.  The  specimens  comprise,  in 
addition  to  every  kind  of  curve,  a  series  of  geometrical  figures,  the 
execution  of  which  is  simply  excellent  ;  but  still  greater  praise  is  due 
to  Herr  Ferber  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  figured  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  respectively,  all  executed  with 
ordinary  brass  rule.  We  can  recommend  this  small  manual  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  who  will  find  that  the  half-crown  spent  in  its 
purchase  is  well  invested.  The  book  can  be  procured  from  Herr 
Alexander  Waldow,  of  Leipsic,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  by  the  author, 
“  in  recognition  of  the  former’s  productions  in  jobbing  composition  and 
printing,” — a  graceful  compliment  to  Herr  Waldow  which  he  has  well 
deserved. 


HUNGARY. 

The  Printing  Trade  in  Hungary. — A  correspondent  from 
Buda-Pesth  draws  a  sorry  picture  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
trades  as  they  exist  in  Hungary.  The  circulation  of  none  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  dailies  exceeds  from  2,000  to  4,000,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  several 
new  ones  have  been  started  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
a  host  of  weeklies,  monthlies,  &c.  As  indicating  their  chance  of 
success,  he  prophesies  that  there  will  be  fewer  papers  published  on  the 
31st  December  next  than  there  were  at  the  same  date  last  year.  He 
laments  that  the  typographic  art  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed,  and 
says  that  the  typographic  productions  of  the  Hungarian  press,  re¬ 
garded  from  a  printer’s  point  of  view,  are  uniformly  bad.  The  anima¬ 
tion  which  characterizes  the  book  markets  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  about  Christmas  time  is  unknown  there.  The  publishing 
trade  is,  in  fact,  altogether  at  a  discount,  so  much  so  that  any  native  poet 
or  novelist  who  wishes  to  publish  his  works  spends  his  time  in  vain  if 
he  seeks  to  find  a  publisher.  His  only  chance,  which  is  now  generally 
availed  of,  lies  in  issuing  in  advance  subscription  forms  to  the  public. 
If  he  is  successful  in  thus  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers, 
the  work  will  be  published  by  himself ;  if  he  fails,  his  literary  produc¬ 
tion  will  remain  shelved. 


ITALY. 

New  Trade  Journal. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  a 
bi-weekly  Italian  translation  of  the  German  Papicr-Zeitung  is  published 
at  Florence  by  Signor  Civelli,  the  proprietor  of  a  number  of  Italian 
journals. 

Journalism  in  Rome. — A  new  paper  has  appeared  in  Rome  under 
the  title  of  Le  Courier  d’ Italic.  It  is  founded  by  Signor  Cesana,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  IJItalie. - A  second  paper,  11  Dovere,  a  daily, 

describing  itself  as  a  monument  to  Maurizio  Quadrio,  also  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  1st  inst.  II  Dovere,  says  a  correspondent,  is  impartial, 
temperate,  and  well  written,  and  has  already  received  the  characteristic 
imprimatur  of  the  Vatican  Press. 

Press  Prosecution. — The  Tribunal  of  the  Correctional  Police  has 
passed  sentence  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  the  case  of  Signor  Nicotera, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  against  the  Gazzetta  d'  Italia.  The  tribunal 
found  the  journal  guilty  of  defamation,  and  declared  that  the  honour  of 
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Signor  Nicotera  was  clear  from  all  the  accusations  which  had  been 
made  against  it.  The  editor  of  the  Gazzetta  was  condemned  to  two 
months’  imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine  of  500  lire  and  costs. 

The  Apprentice  Question.— Considerable  attention”  has  lately 
been  attracted  in  this  country  to  the  apprentice  question,  in  its  threefold 
bearing,  upon  the  master,  the  journeyman,  and  the  apprentice  himself. 
Our  readers  may  therefore  be  interested  in  hearing  of  a  movement  set 
on  foot  in  Italy  with  the  object  of  cutting  this  Gordian  knot.  A  scheme, 
emanating  from  the  Italian  Printers’  Union,  has  been  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  a  number  of  deputies,  who  have  promised  it  their  support, 
which  has  for  its  object  to  induce  Parliament  to  settle  this  question 
by  legislation,  somewhat  on  the  following  basis: — No  youth  shall  be 
apprenticed  before  he  has  attained  the  fourteenth  year,  nor  unless  a 
medical  certificate  is  produced  as  to  his  general  good  health.  The 
working  day  during  the  first  two  years  of  apprenticeship  shall  consist  of 
no  more  than  eight,  and  during  the  following  two  years  of  ten  hours. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  apprentices  to  make  overtime,  or  to  work  on 
holidays.  The  working  time  is  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  appren¬ 
tices  to  attend  classes  for  the  acquirement  of  foreign  languages,  drawing, 
&c.  There  are  many  minor  points  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate, 
the  above  being  the  pith  of  the  proposed  legislation.  It  is  urged  that 
the  penalty  for  non-compliance  with  the  above,  should  it  become  law, 
ought  to  be  a  high  one.  It  is  also  petitioned  that  officers  be  appointed 
to  inspect  printing-offices,  and  who  shall  insist  that  the  laws  of  sanitary 
science  are  complied  with  in  the  workrooms.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all, 
the  proposed  legislation  will  be  adopted  by  the  Italian  Government  it  is 
at  present  impossible  to  decide.  Some  of  the  demands  are  imprac¬ 
ticable,  though  others  have  both  reason  and  justice  on  their  side. 


PORTUGAL. 

Official  Appointment. — Herr  Joseph  Leipold,  who  for  some 
fifteen  years  filled  the  post  of  manager  of  the  lithographic  department  in 
the  Royal  National  Printing  Office  at  Lisbon,  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  office  of  manager  of  the  bank-note  printing  department 
in  connection  with  the  Bank  of  Portugal. 


RUSSIA. 

A  chair  for  the  Russian  language  has  just  been  created  at  the  School 
for  living  Oriental  languages.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  many 
editions  de  luxe  are  being  printed  in  Paris  both  for  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  of  course  in  the  Russian  language  and  character. 

A  New  Daily. — Among  other  evidences  of  Russian  progress  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  new  daily  paper  has  just  appeared  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  It  is  called  the  Sobesyednik  “  Converser  ”  or  “  Collucutor.”  It 
is  stated  as  a  noteworthy  fact  that  it  is  published  without  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  censor. 

German  Journalism  in  Russia. — The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung 
celebrated  last  month  the  150th  anniversary  of  its  existence.  The 
paper  in  question  is  the  oldest  in  St.  Petersburg,  having  been  established 
in  1727.  A  Russian  translation  of  the  same  journal  was  started  in  the 
following  year,  and  this  also  still  continues  to  flourish.  Both  were  in 
fact  established  only  some  twenty-seven  years  later  than  the  Intelligence  of 
War  and  Other  Incidents ,  &c.,  which  was  published  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  instance  of  Peter  the  Great,  on  Jan.  3,  1703,  at  Moscow.  Another 
German  paper,  the  Rigasche  Zeitung  has  just  celebrated  its  centenary. 

SPAIN. 

We  learn  from  our  contemporary  the  Boletin  Tipografico  that  the 
number  of  periodicals  published  in  Spain  now  amount  to  443  ;  of 
which  number,  95  are  devoted  to  political  subjects;  65  to  religion  ;  78 
to  literature  in  general  ;  105  to  science  and  the  industrial  arts  ;  and 
100  to  more  material  interests.  The  journal  which  has  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  in  Spain  is  La  Correspondencia  de  Espaha,  the  number  of 
copies  of  which  struck  off  during  the  year  amounted  to  no  less  than 
20,870,000;  of  these  11,110,000  are  circulated  in  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  9,760,000  in  Madrid  ;  besides  about  2,000,000  supplements 
which  have  also  been  struck  off  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The  editor  of  our  Swiss  contemporary,  the  Intelligence  of  the  Master 
Printers'  Society,  Herr  R.  F.  Plaller-Goldschach,  has  just  severed  his 
connection  with  that  paper. 


Anglo-American  Copyright.  —  The  February  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  contains  a  very  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Appleton, 
in  which  he  gathers  into  one  view  the  various  opinions  of  different 
classes  of  Americans  on  the  question  of  a  copyright  convention  with 
England,  and  then  gives  a  narrative  of  the .  successive  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  bring  such  a  convention 
about. 


ENGLISH  JOTTINGS, 


The  Leigh  Chronicle  has  been  enlarged  since  the  20th  ult. 

“  London  ”  is  the  title  of  a  new  sixpenny  weekly  paper.  Its  poli¬ 
tics  are  Conservative. 

A  new  penny  daily  newspaper  has  been  brought  out  in  London. 
Its  title  is  Coming  Events. 

The  Whitehaven  Herald,  the  property  of  its  editor,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  has  been  discontinued. 

A  fund  has  been  started  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  Collins.  It  is 
said  that  she  is  left  in  bad  circumstances. 

A  new  monthly,  the  Students'  Magazine,  has  just  been  started.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  W.  Stewart  &  Co. 

The  Yorlcshireman,  which  for  the  past  two  years  has  appeared  only 
monthly,  has  since  the  6th  ult.  been  published  weekly. 

“Trade  and  Commerce”  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  journal 
issued  by  Messrs.  McCullum  &  Co.,  of  Mac’s-place,  Fetter-lane. 

“  Golden  Childhood  ”  is  the  title  of  a  new  juvenile  magazine 
which  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler  are  about  to  publish. 

Mr.  Knowles’s  connection  with  the  Contemporary  Reviezv  has 
ceased,  and  he  has  started  a  periodical  styled  The  XIXth  Century. 

The  first  number  of  The  Hatters'  Gazette,  and  Umbrella  and 
Portmanteau  Trades'  Review ,  a  monthly  trade  journal,  has  been 
published. 

A  weekly  critical  journal,  entitled  the  Theatre,  has  been  produced. 
Mr.  Oxenford,  formerly  of  the  Times,  is  one  of  the  contributors.  It  is 
published  at  81,  Great  Queen-street. 

The  Norfolk  Mail,  a  mid- weekly  Conservative  organ,  has  just  been 
started.  It  is  published  at  the  office  of  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  Market¬ 
place,  Norwich,  at  the  price  of  one  penny. 

An  Index  to  the  Bible. — Apropos  of  the  Echo's  suggestion  for 
an -Index  to  the  Bible,  a  correspondent  points  out  Chat  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  cheaper  or  a  more  complete  index  to  the  Bible  than  a 
genuine  unabridged  “Cruden.” 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  year  the  Sheffield  Post  has  been 
issued  twice  instead  of  once  a  week,  as  hitherto.  Amongst  its  special 
features  are  “Visits  to  the  Art  Studios  of  Sheffield,”  “Local  Pulpit 
Sketches,”  and  a  series  of  papers  on  Law. 

Advertising  has  sometimes  its  curiosities  and  coincidences,  like 
other  things.  In  the  -  advertising  pages  of  the  Academy  recently,  a 
book  was  announced  with  the  title,  in  large  type,  ‘  ‘Winds  of  Doctrine.  ” 
The  very  next  advertisement  proclaimed  the  appearance  of  Bellows’ 
“  Dictionary.” — School  Guardian. 

“Cotton,”  a  journal  to  be  devoted  to  the  cotton  trade  and  its  allied 
and  auxiliary  industries,  has  appeared.  It  consists  of  24  large  pages. 
It  contains  full  reviews  of  the  state  of  the  cotton  markets  throughout 
the  world,  and  other  matter  interesting  to  every  branch  of  the  trade. 
Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  are  the  printers. 

Mr.  Kanes  J.  Ford,  of  the  Tyndale  Press,  Farringdon-road,  sends 
us  some  excellent  samples  of  printing  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  in 
styles  specially  suited  for  programmes,  menu  and  ball  cards,  &c.  The 
designs  are  striking  and  yet  in  good  taste,  and  will  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  those  printers  who  do  not  attempt  this  delicate  class  of  press- 
work. 

Tomlinson’s  Office  Ruling  Pen.— This  little  instrument  is 
intended  to  replace  the  common  pen  for  ordinary  office  work.  We 
have  tried  it,  and  find  that  it  will  carry  a  much  larger  supply  of  ink 
than  the  common  pen,  and  will  rule  with  facility  lines  of  equal  thick¬ 
ness.  To  those  who  require  a  somewhat  better  instrument  than  the 
ordinary  pen  we  recommend  a  trial  of  it,  as  the  cost  is  small. 

A  Masonic  Menu. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Lake  &  Lake, 
of  Truro,  Cornwall,  a  very  neat  and  ingenious  sample  of  lithography, 
consisting  of  a  toast  list  and  a  bill  of  fare,  each  printed  on  separate 
cards,  but  when  folded  and  inset,  the  pattern  (which  is  printed  in  blue 
and  silver)  forming  a  Masonic  apron.  This  novelty  is  in  its  way  a 
“  happy  thought,”  and  will  doubtless  bring  its  commercial  reward  to 
Messrs.  Lake,  who,  we  are  pleased  to  add,  turn  out  their  lithographic 
work  very  well. 

A  Prosperous  Local  Paper. — Since  the  advent  of  the  new  year 
the  South  London  Press  has  been  issued  three  times  a  week,  viz.,  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  The  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
editions  consist  of  8  pages  each,  and  sell  at  one  penny,  the  Saturday 
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edition  at  first  retaining  its  olcl  size  (16  pages)  and  price,  2d.  A  fortnight 
after  the  tri-weekly  issue  was  commenced,  however,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enlarge  Saturday’s  edition  by  one-half,  thus  making  it  to 
consist  of 24  pages,  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday  editions  being  issued  as 
before. 

Mr.  Edward  Ledger,  proprietor  of  the  Era  newspaper,  cele¬ 
brated  the  issue  of  the  two  thousandth  number  of  that  journal  by 
entertaining  at  a  supper  at  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond’s  restaurant, 
Mansion  Plouse  Station,  on  Monday,  the  5th  instant,  the  London 
contributors  to  the  paper,  and  the  staff  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
departments,  to  the  number  of  nearly  fifty. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  McCorquodale  &  Co.  a  sample  of 
their  illuminated  calendar  in  about  eleven  printings.  The  effect  is  very 
pleasing,  and  the  printing  in  good  register  ;  but  too  much  seems  to 
have  been  attempted  at  too  little  expense  of  labour  in  the  drawing  on 
stone.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  two  or  three  printings  might  have 
been  saved  had  the  draughtsman  been  more  painstaking  in  working  up 
his  effects  in  each  colour.  We  seem  to  recognize  a  multiplicity  of 
printings  as  a  means  of  attainingy?«zk/q  a  quality  in  which  the  calendar 
is  defective. 

The  Morning  Advertiser. — Captain  Hamber  has  been  elected  editor 
of  this  journal  by  the  committee  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Licensed  Victuallers.  Captain  Hamber  holds  the  Oxford  B.  A.  degree, 
was  a  captain  in  the  German  Legion,  formed  as  an  English  auxiliary 
just  before  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  became  editor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Standard  in  1858,  was  displaced  in  favour  of  the  proprietor’s  son 
in  1873,  after  which  he  joined  in  starting  the  Hour.  There  were  nine 
selected  candidates  for  the  Advertiser  editorship,  and  the  successful  one 
is  extremely  popular  with  journalists  in  London.  The  salary  com¬ 
mences  at  ^8oo  per  annum. 

A  New  Folding-machine. — Messrs.  Ihlee  &  Horne,  of  31,  Alder- 
manbury,  London,  E.C.,  inform  us  that  they  will  have  an  entirely  new 
folding-machine  to  place  before  the  trade  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
a  machine  that  is  to  comprise  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  for  effi¬ 
cient  working  surpass  any  now  in  use.  They  state  that  “for  some 
time  past  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  these  machines,  with  a  view 
to  select  a  really  good  one  which  could  be  thoroughly  recommended  ; 
and  we  believe  we  have  now  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  machine.” 
Does  this  mean  that  we  are  to  expect  a  new  machine,  or  merely  an 
adaptation  of  those  already  in  use  ? 

Advertisements. — An  American  exchange  justly  remarks  that  the 
reader  of  newspapers  who  ignores  the  advertisements  loses  a  large 
share  of  the  entertainment  and  instruction  prepared  for  him.  There 
is  no  one,  no  matter  what  his  business  or  his  circumstances,  who  will 
not  find  something  interesting  and  profitable  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  any  good  newspaper.  There  is  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  society,  its  wants  and  inclinations,  and  there  also  may  be 
found  abundant  food  for  mirth  and  a  variety  of  valuable  instruction. 
To  this  we  may  ourselves  add  that  many  a  man  has  made  his  fortune 
through  studying  the  advertisement-sheet. 

Hunt’s  Playing-cards. — Hunt’s  Playing-cards  Manufacturing  Co., 
Limited,  whose  manufactory  is  situated  at  Alleyn  Works,  Barbican, 
have  submitted  to  us  a  sample  pack  of  their  new  enamelled-faced  club 
card  and  a  few  of  the  present  season’s  patterns.  The  same  excellent 
features  are  retained  in  the  manufacture  of  “  Hunt’s  Playing-cards,” 
which  for  the  last  century  have  secured  public  patronage.  Our  readers 
may  remember  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Messrs.  Jos.  Hunt  &  Sons’ 
premises  in  Southwark-street  by  fire,  in  1874,  the  goodwill  of  the 
business  and  the  valuable  designs  and  electrotypes  were  purchased  by 
Hunt’s  Playing-cards  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Limited. 

Trade  Gathering. — The  dressers  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Figgins, 
type-founders,  Farringdon-road,  held  their  eleventh  annual  com¬ 
memoration  supper  on  the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  Bird  in  Hand,  Northampton 
street,  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  James  Laborn  occupied  the  chair.  After 
supper  testimonials  were  presented  to  Mr.  J.  Summerfield  and  Mr.  T. 
Waugh,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  appreciation  of  efficient  services 
rendered  for  the  last  three  years.  Amongst  the  toasts  were  “  The 
continued  prosperity  of  the  firm  ”  and  “  Health  of  Mr.  James  Figgins, 
jun.,”  “The  health  of  James  Figgins,  Esq.,”  Alderman,  and  “The 
health  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Wright,  the  respected  foreman  of  the  firm.” 

It  is  said  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  If  this  be  really  true,  says 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  the  Standard  and  the  Telegraph  both  Tory,  their  rela¬ 
tions  will  be  interesting,  It  was  suggested  in  Punch,  some  time  ago, 
that  the  two  should  “  nuss  ”  together,  'and  work  in  and  out  with  one 
another,  but  the  plan  will  not  answer,  and  there  will  be  no'  end  of 
jealousies.  One  effect  may  be  that  the  Standard  will  try  and  imitate 
the  popular  peculiarities  of  the  Telegraph,  and  if  the  Telegraph  be 


driven  to  loftier  flights  the  public  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  it 
transfer  from  Mr.  Levy. 

The  Daily  Press  and  Official  Announcements. — Hitherto 
the  Government  have  made  all  their  official  announcements  through  the 
agency  of  the  Standard,  Telegraph,  and  Morning  Post.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  Times  scarcely  liked  being  omitted  from  the  list,  and 
its  proprietor,  Mr.  Walter,  having  placed  his  case  before  the  Cabinet, 
through  the  medium  of  Sir  William  Dyke,  the  “cosmopolitan”  journal 
received  due  information  respecting  the  proposers  and  seconders  of  the 
Address  in  both  Houses.  The  London  correspondent  of  the  ATorth- 
ampton  Mercury,  who  is  responsible  for  this  statement,  mentions  also 
that  among  the  next  brace  of  new  baronets  will  be  a  part  owner  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  Mr.  Delane,  whose  ill-health  has  of  late  sadly 
interfered  with  his  editorial  duties  at  the  Times  office. 

Increase  of  Reuter’s  News  Charges. — We  hear  that  Reuter’s 
Telegram  Company  has  just  given  notice  of  an  intention  to  lay  another 
burden  on  the  proprietors  of  daily  newspapers.  They  already  pay  £  1 , 200 
a  year  each  for  the  telegrams  supplied  to  them,  and  they  have  found 
the  news  so  incomplete  and  insufficient  of  late  that  they  have  had  to 
supplement  it,  at  enormous  expense,  by  telegrams  of  their  own.  The 
Times  has  superseded  the  monopolist,  and  the  most  important  news  of 
the  day  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  private  messages  sent  to  the 
penny  papers.  Yet  Reuter’s  people  are  not  satisfied  ;  and  they  want 
to  raise  the  price  by  no  less  than  ^400  a  year.  The  announcement  of 
this  increased  charge  has  caused  some  commotion  among  the  newspaper 
managers,  and  some  of  them  are  likely  to  resist  this  additional 
charge. 

Postage  of  Newspapers. — The  Post-office  authorities  give  notice 
that,  in  future,  the  regulations  for  the  posting  of  newspapers  with  a  late 
fee  at  the  General  Post  Office  will  be  as  follows  : — Foreign  mails,  with¬ 
out  fee,  6.0  p.m.  ;  inland  mails,  without  fee,  5 ‘30  p.m.  ;  foreign  and 
inland  mails,  with  Jd.  fee,  6.45  p.m.  ;  with  Jd.  fee,  7.15  p.m.  To 
maintain  this  reduction  in  the  late  fee  payable  between  7.0  and  7.15  p.m. 
from  one  penny  to  one  halfpenny,  it  will  be  necessary  that  newspapers 
for  foreign  countries  on  which  the  fee  is  paid  should  invariably  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  public  counter  in  bundles  apart  from  those  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  also  that  those  for  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  for  large 
towns  such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  See., 
when  exceeding  twenty  in  number,  should  be  tied  up  in  separate 
bundles. 

The  Old  Story.— Mr.  Payne  recently  held  an  inquest  at  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Plospital  concerning  the  death  of  William  Stevens,  aged  16. 
The  deceased  was  employed  at  Messrs.  Spottiswoode’s,  printers,  in 
New-street-square,  in  “  taking  off  ”  Instead  of  attending  to  his  duty, 
he  amused  himself  by  placing  pieces  of  paper  under  the  tapes  of  the 
machine  and  watching  them  whirl  round  the  cylinders.  One  piece 
he  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  under  the  tapes,  and  in  pressing 
his  hand  forward  it  was  caught  by  the  cylinders  and  his  arm  was  drawn 
into  the  machine.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  was  stopped,  and 
deceased  was  found  in  an  insensible  condition  hanging  by  his  arm.  IPe 
was  taken  at  once  to  the  hospital  and  died  the  next  morning.  The 
cause  of  the  death  was  the  injury  sustained,  and  a  verdict  to  that  effect 
was  returned  by  the  jury. 

London  Benefit  Society  of  Compositors  and  Pressmen. — 
On  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  ult.,  the  annual  supper  of  this  old- 
established  society  took  place  at  the  White  Swan,  New-street-square. 
Mr.  Swallow,  the  secretary  and  parent  of  the  society,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Begg  was  the  Vice-chairman.  After  the  usual 
loyal  toasts,  the  vice-chairman  proposed  “The  Protective  and  Bene¬ 
volent  Institutions  of  the  Trade.”  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Scadding,  and 
Mr.  Dwyer  having  given  some  capital  songs,  the  chairman  proceeded 
to  give  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  Long  Life  and  continued  Prosperity 
to  the  London  Benefit  Society  of  Compositors  and  Pressmen.”  The 
morale  of  the  society,  he  was  happy  to  say,  had  attained  a  degree  of 
excellence  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  society  in  London  ;  and  he 
hoped  no  exertions  would  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  to  induce  young  and  healthy  men  of  their 
acquaintance  to  become  members  of  the  society. 

Presentation.  —  On  the  20th  ult.,  the  annual  dinner  in 
connection  with  the  sick  fund  of  the  Birchin-lane  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Waterlow  and  Sons  (Limited),  took  place  at  Crosby 
Hall.  Mr.  A.  T.  Layton  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Driver, 
another  of  the  directors.  The  gathering  was  rendered  interesting  by 
the  presentation  by  Mr.  Dawkins,  on  behalf  of  the  clerks  in  the 
writing  office  and  members  of  the  sick  fund,  of  a  timepiece  to  the 
chairman,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — “  Presented  to  Alfied 
Thomas  Layton,  Esq.,  by  the  clerks  in  the  Birchin-lane  Establishment 
of  Waterlow  and  Sons,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  and  in  appreciation 
of  many  kind  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  him  to  them  for  a 
period  of  over  thirty  years.  January,  1877.”  Mr.  J.  Wood  (the  vice- 
chairman)  then,  on  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Birchin-lane  blanch 
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of  the  establishment  who  were  not  members  of  the  sick  fund,  also 
presented  Mr.  Layton  with  a  handsome  cigar-case  and  a  silver  fuzee- 
box,  with  suitable  inscriptions. 

The  Patent  Office. — The  unpopularity  which  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Patent  Office  enjoys  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  an  order 
which  has  recently  been  given  to  destroy  nearly  all  the  copies  of  printed 
specifications  of  expired  patents.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  these 
valuable  documents  have  already  been  carted  away,  and  the  process  of 
destruction  still  continues.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  storage  room,  and  it  has  therefore  been  determined  to  reduce  th  e 
stock  of  copies  of  specifications  to  five  a-piece.  The  amount  which  these 
have  cost  to  print  is  something  over  ^700,000.  Large  numbers  have, 
of  course,  been  given  away,  and  still  greater  numbers  have  been  sold  ; 
but  the  stock  remaining  is  veiy  large,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in 
constant  demand.  This  wholesale  destruction  of  public  property  is 
causing  bitter  complaints  among  the  patent  agents  and  consulting 
engineers  who  have  been  informed  of  it,  as  it  will  give  much  additional 
trouble  to  those  employed  in  patent  cases.  Complaints  are  also  ripe  as 
to  the  very  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the  illustrated  specifications  are 
now  produced.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
hear  that  an  effort  will  be  made  when  Parliament  meets  to  get  a  Select 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  Patent  Office. 

Caricature,  a  Sacred  Art.  —  An  amusing  story  has  been  told 
about  the  poor  old  Nawab’s  appreciation  of  the  skill  displayed  by  the 
artist  of  Vanity  Fair.  Shortly  after  the  number  containing  the  pre¬ 
cious  cartoon  was  laid  on  his  Highness’s  table,  Mr.  Fox,  his  secretary, 
was  summoned  in  hot  haste  into  his  presence.  Mr.  Fox  found  his 
Highness  boiling  over  with  indignation  at  the  impudence  of  the  artist. 
The  portrait  was  not  like  him  in  the  least  ;  it  was  abominably  ugly ; 
it  was  taking  unwarrantable  liberties  with,  in  fact,  poking  fun  at, 
making  a  fool  of  the  “  Nawab  Nazim  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.” 
Mr.  Fox  was  too  polite  to  hint  that  the  podgy  little  figure,  with  its 
round  eyes,  and  goggles,  looked  so  very  funny,  because  it  was  so  very 
true.  Mr.  Fox  tried  another  tack.  Fie  tried,  and  it  was  the  hardest 
trial  he  ever  had  in  his  life,  to  explain  that  caricature  was  a  sacred  art, 
in  which  these  barbarous  islanders  excelled  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
that  a  caricature  was,  like  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  one  of  the  highest 
honours  to  which  an  islander  could  aspire ;  that  nobody,  in  fact — not 
even  a  sacred  personage  like  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — was 
deemed  to  have  conquered  his  right  to  be  ranked  among  the  “  men  of 
the  time,”  until  he  had  been  made  fun  of  in  a  cartoon  in  Punch  or 
Vanity  Fair ,  and  held  up,  for  at  least  six  days,  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
nation  at  large. — Examiner. 

Colour-printing  and  Horticulture. — In  1876,  Mr.  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Garden,  began  the  issue  of  coloured 
plates  with  every  number  of  his  journal.  During  the  past  twelve 
months  362,000  of  these  plates  have  appeared  in  the  Garden.  They 
are  from  original  drawings  by  the  best  flower  and  fruit  painters,  of  the 
most  valuable  new  or  rare  plants.  Each  plant  chosen  for  illustration 
is  usually  a  member  of  some  important  family,  and  the  plate  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  article  enumerating  and  describing  all  the  kinds,  and 
embodying  all  that  is  known  up  to  the  present  day  concerning  each 
great  family  of  cultivated  plants.  Flardy  subjects  which  may  be  grown 
in  the  open  air  and  in  all  classes  of  gardens,  and  which  are,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  of  most  interest  to  the  general  public,  are  chiefly  selected  for 
illustration.  The  Garden  is  the  first  journal  of  its  class  in  which  the 
weekly  issue  of  coloured  illustrations  has  been  attempted.  Only  those 
conversant  with  journalism  can  form  any  idea  of  the  care  and  expense 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  an  undertaking,  and  we  have  a  special 
pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  these  illustrations,  because  they  are 
not  only  admirable  as  portraits  of  plants,  but  they  are  exquisitely 
drawn  and  beautifully  printed.  The  Garden,  when  bound,  makes  an 
elegant  illustrated  book  for  the  drawing-room  table,  and  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  its  accomplished  and  enterprising  editor. 

Postal  Vagaries. — Our  friends  at  the  Post  Office  have  discovered 
a  new  definition  of  a  newspaper.  It  used  to  be  a  journal  published  at 
intervals,  and  containing  news  or  comments  on  news.  But  the  lynx- 
eye  at  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  has  found  out  that  news  or  comments  on 
news  cease  to  make  a  newspaper  when  the  sheet  is  cut  and  sewn.  The 
Saturday  Review  and  the  Spectator  pass  because  we  have  to  cut  them 
before  we  read  them.  If  the  proprietors  were  kind  enough  to  relieve 
us  of  that  irksome  duty,  the  Post  Office  would  charge  us  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  by  adding  another  halfpenny  to  our  postage.  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
paper,  Truth,  happens  to  infringe  the  regulations  in  this  respect.  If 
one  buy  it  at  a  bookstall,  he  is  not  driven  to  use  his  railway  ticket  as  a 
paper-knife,  nor  is  he  in  fear  of  losing  half  of  it  while  carrying  it 
home.  It  is  stitched  together ;  for  which  reason  he  who  sends  it 
to  a  friend  after  it  is  read  is  fined  a  halfpenny,  whereas  one  can 
send  unstitched  papers,  precisely  similar  in  shape,  in  size,  and  in 
the  character  of  their  contents,  under  the  newspaper  post.  Can  any 
regulation  be  more  absurdly  idiotic  than  this  ?  It  is  actually  putting 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  improving  our  journalism.  Nobody  certainly 


is  benefited  by  uncut  leaves,  except  the  paper-knife  manufacturers. 
The  Post  Office  gains  nothing  by  insisting  upon  newspapers  being  un¬ 
stitched.  Yet  such  is  the  unintelligent  spirit  ruling  at  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand  that  they  use  eveiy  pretext  for  depriving  the  public  of  all  kinds 
of  advantages. — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

Misappropriation  of  Association  Funds  by  a  Branch 
Secretary. — -The  Council  of  the  Provincial  Typographical  Associa¬ 
tion  regret  that  it  is  their  painful  duty  to  lay  before  the  members  a 
brief  statement  respecting  the  circumstances  which  have  recently  tran¬ 
spired  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  late  secretary  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Branch.  The  committee  of  the  branch  having  had  their 
attention  called  to  the  matter,  directed  an  investigation  into  the  amount 
of  relief  paid  to  travellers,  as  proved  by  the  entry  on  their  documents, 
compared  with  the  amount  charged,  through  the  branch  treasurer,  to 
the  Association  in  the  half-yearly  returns.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
showed  grave  discrepancies,  and  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  branch  it 
was  resolved  to  remove  the  secretary  from  office,  and  refer  the  question 
to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Provincial  Typographical  Association, 
as  the  appointed  guardians  of  the  funds  which  had  been  misappro¬ 
priated.  The  result  of  the  more  extended  investigation  which  fol¬ 
lowed  showed  that  in  223  cases  the  amount  charged  the  Association 
was  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  the  traveller  ;  in  only  two  cases  was 
it  less.  It  was  also  found  that,  on  comparing  the  counterfoils  of 
cheques  signed  by  travellers  with  the  amount  charged  the  Association, 
in  84  other  cases  the  counterfoil  showed  a  smaller  sum  than  the  one 
charged  in  the  returns  ;  in  only  one  case  was  an  opposite  result  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  vouchers  themselves  were  not  forthcoming,  the  late 
Branch  Secretary  falsely  stating  that  they  had  been  sent  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  A  prolonged  deliberation  on  the  facts  laid  before  them,  assisted 
by  legal  advice,  induced  the  Council  to  accept  restitution  of  the  ascer¬ 
tained  sum  misappropriated,  ^25,  and  it  was  further  decided  that  the 
offender  should  be  suspended  from  all  Association  benefits  for  three 
years,  and  be  disqualified  for  ever  again  holding  office  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  any  of  its  branches. — Provincial  Typographical  Circular. 

Lancashire  Shorthand  Authors. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Shorthand  Writers’  Association,  held  on  the  29th  ult.  at  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  “The  Shorthand  Authors  of  Lancashire.”  The 
author  of  the  first  English  system  of  shorthand,  he  said,  was  Timothy 
Bright,  whose  cumbrous  system  made  great  demands  upon  the  memory, 
as  it  contained  a  separate  character  to  be  employed  for  each  word, 
lie  was  beneficed  at  Methley,  in  Yorkshire,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Bailey  exhibited  a  copy  of  Bright’s  applica¬ 
tion  to  be  appointed  ‘  ‘  cypherary  ”  to  the  great  Lord  Burghley.  The 
entries  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers’  Company  record  the  copy¬ 
right  of  sermons  preached  in  Manchester,  and  apparently  taken  down 
in  the  system  of  Bright  or  of  some  of  his  immediate  successors.  Peter 
Bales’s  method  was  commended  to  the  public  by  various  members  of 
the  Cheshire  gentry.  There  are  many  instances  of  the  local  activity  of 
stenographers  during  the  period  of  the  Ciyil  War  and  Commonwealth. 
The  greatest  shorthand  author  of  the  county  was  John  Byrom,  one  of 
the  gentlest  spirits  of  our  literature.  He  was  a  man  of  high  moral 
principle,  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability,  and  gave  philosophical  consistency 
to  an  art  that  has  proved  a  valuable  instrument  in  the  political  and 
intellectual  culture  of  the  people.  Mr.  Bailey  referred  in  detail  to  the 
works  of  Henry  Clarke,  the  schoolmaster,  of  Salford,  who  taught 
Bvrom’s  method  in  his  school,  and  has  left  some  sensible  observations 
on  the  utility  of  shorthand  in  education.  He  also  referred  to  Thomas 
Molineux,  a  Manchester  man,  a  pupil  of  Henry  Clarke,  the  populariser 
of  Byrom’s  method,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  of  schoolmasters. 
He  was  chiefly  connected  with  the  Macclesfield  Grammar  School,  a 
view  of  which  is  given  in  one  of  the  early  editions  of  his  excellent 
arithmetic.  Underneath  the  view  is  added  in  shorthand  the  name  of 
Bottomley,  the  Manchester  engraver,  under  whose  care  the  plates  of 
Byrom’s  method  were  prepared.  Molineux  left  behind  him  a  large 
shorthand  correspondence  with  Roffe,  the  engraver,  extracts  from 
which  Mr.  Bailey  read.  The  next  shorthand  author  of  note  was  Aulay 
Macaulay,  of  St.  Ann’s-square,  the  frontispiece  to  whose  “  Poly- 
graphy  ”  might  be  an  interior  of  St.  Anne’s  Church.  Peter 
Annet  was  not  a  name  of  first-rate  importance  in  shorthand  history. 
He  was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  and  having  imbibed  free-thinking 
notions  in  religion  published  a  work  entitled  “The  Free  Inquirer,” 
for  which  he  was  tried,  imprisoned,  and  put  in  the  pillory.  His  great 
age  and  sufferings  excited  general  compassion.  Annet’s  system  was 
employed  by  Dr.  Priestley.  After  mentioning  Towndrow,  Jones,  and 
other  modern  shorthand  authors  of  the  county,  Mr.  Bailey  concluded 
by  repeating  the  emphatic  words  of  Ruskin  as  to  the  importance  of 
cultivating  a  plain  kind  of  handwriting,  which  was  quite  as  worthy  of 
attention  as  shorthand. 

Mr.  Bright  on  the  Modern  Newspaper  Press. —  In  the 
course  of  a  recent  speech  on  Free  Trade,  delivered  at  Rochdale,  Mr. 
John  Bright  dwelt  upon  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  public  from  the 
modern  cheap  newspaper  press.  Fie  said  : — In  the  present  day  nearly 
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everybody  has  a  newspaper,  if  he  chooses  to  possess  himself  of  it.  I 
was  very  much  amused  some  two  months  ago — I  was  down  at  the  town 
of  Kelso,  in  Scotland — it  was  one  of  the  days  when  everybody  was 
expecting  news  from  Constantinople.  I  went  into  the  market  square 
at  Kelso  with  a  friend  with  whom  I  was  staying,  and  we  called  at  a 
shop  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper  ;  and  I  said  to  my 
friend,  “  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  as  this  before.”  In  that  large  open 
space,  and  all  around  it,  there  seemed  to  be  groups  of  men — three, 
four,  five,  or  six — standing  together,  some  one  of  whom  was  reading  a 
newspaper  to  the  rest.  The  paper  was  there  at  hand  for  everybody 
who  wished  to  read  and  learn.  That  is  a  change  which  has  taken 
place  simply  by  a  change  of  the  law.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  the 
paper  on  which  the  newspaper  was  printed  had  a  heavy  excise  duty 
upon  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  wanted  to  be  printed,  and  before  it  went 
to  be  printed  at  the  Obseiver  office,  or  at  the  Manchester  Examiner  or 
Manchester  Guardian  office,  it  had  to  go  through  the  Government 
office,  and  have  a  stamp  upon  it,  and  every  stamp  and  every  single 
sheet  was  charged  4d.  When  the  advertisements  were  put  in,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  newspaper  proprietor  had  to  pay  at  one  time  as  much  as 
3s.  6d.  for  every  advertisement,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
is.  6d.,  and  subsequently  abolished.  What  happened?  A  newspaper 
— take  the  Evening  A rews  of  Manchester,  which  you  can  now  get  at  a 
halfpenny,  or  take  the  Manchester  Guardian  or  Examiner,  or  your  own 
Observer,  which  you  can  get  for  a  penny — every  paper  of  that  sort  cost 
sevenpence  at  that  time,  whereas  it  now  costs  a  halfpenny,  or  a  penny 
at  the  most.  These  taxes  were  not  levied  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
money  into  the  public  Exchequer — they  were  put  on  mostly  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  object  of  them  was  to  limit  the  number 
of  newspapers  and  to  strangle  them,  to  prevent  the  public  having  infor¬ 
mation  and  expressing  their  political  views.  These  taxes  remained  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  they  were  abolished.  Now,  what  an  admirable 
thing  a  newspaper  is  !  They  are  larger  than  they  were  then,  and  infinitely 
better  than  they  were.  They  are  not  for  the  rich  man  only.  The  rich 
man  gives  his  penny  for  his  paper  or  threepence  for  his  Times,  which 
is  quite  as  cheap,  probably,  from  the  peculiarity  of  certain  information 
which  it  furnishes  ;  but  the  rich  man  can  get  no  more  out  of  his  news¬ 
paper  than  the  poor  man  can  for  his  penny.  Mr.  Bright  next  referred 
to  the  fact  that  every  daily  paper  reported  the  latest  news,  contributed 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  He  then  continued  : — All  this  you  see 
every  day  in  your  newspapers  as  far  as  the  editor  can  do,  accurately 
and  truthfully  given  ;  and  in  addition  to  all  information,  sometimes 
amusing,  often  instructive,  often  grievous  and  afflicting,  of  what  tran¬ 
spires  in  your  own  country — all  this  is  brought  before  you  every  morn¬ 
ing,  beautifully  printed,  and  for  a  price  that  when  you  have  had  it 
every  morning  for  a  week  it  costs  you  no  more  than  a  single  quart  of 
very  poor  beer. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE, 


Alleged  Libel. — William  R.  Bradlaugh  has  been  charged  at  the 
Bow-street  Police-court  with  publishing  a  libel  of  and  concerning 
Charles  Kirkby,  proprietor  of  the  Church  Union.  The  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  that  the  defendant  had  sent  a  circular  to  advertisers 
and  people  likely  to  advertise  in  the  Church  Union  informing  them 
that  that  paper  had  only  a  “bogus”  circulation,  and  that  if  any  adver¬ 
tisements  for  it  had  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  assertion  that  it  had 
a  large  or  important  circulation,  the  advertiser  could  prosecute  the  pro¬ 
prietor  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences ;  or,  if  they  had  not 
already  paid  for  such  advertisement,  they  could  legally  refuse  to  do  so. 
It  transpired  from  the  evidence  that  such  circulars  had  been  forwarded 
to  a  number  of  people  by  the  defendant,  who  was  employed  on  another 
Church  paper. — Mr.  Lewis  confined  his  defence  to  the  calling  of  wit¬ 
nesses  to  justify  the  assertions  contained  in  the  circular.  Some  printers 
in  the  employ  of  the  firm  that  printed  the  Church  Unioji  proved  that 
about  1,000  copies  per  week  were  printed. — Mr.  David  R.  Fraser,  of 
Smith-terrace,  Chelsea,  who  described  himself  as  a  “journalist,”  said 
he  had  called  at  247  shops  and  nine  railway  stations,  and  at  only  one 
place  could  he  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Church  Union.  After  some  further 
evidence,  Mr.  Vaughan  committed  the  defendant  to  take  his  trial.  Bail 
was  accepted — one  surety  in  /50,  and  the  defendant’s  own  recog¬ 
nisance  in  ^IOO. 

Alleged  Embezzlement  by  a  Manager. — James  Mankey, 
London  manager  to  Messrs.  Butterworth  &  Co.,  rag  and  paper  stock 
merchants,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  and  New  Western-street,  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  has  been  charged  at  the  Southwark  Police-court  with 
embezzling  and  converting  to  his  use  money  and  stock  to  the  value  of 
about  ^4,000. — Mr.  Chipperfield  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Straight  defended  the  prisoner.  The  evidence  against  the  prisoner, 
which  was  very  long,  being  concluded,  Mr.  Benson  cautioned  him  in 
the  usual  way. — Mr.  Straight  said  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  reserved 


his  defence.  He,  however,  asked  his  worship  to  accept  bail,  as  it  was 
important  that  the  prisoner  should  have  his  liberty  to  examine  the 
books. — Mr.  Benson  asked  what  was  the  supposed  loss  to  the  pro¬ 
secutors. — Mr.  Smally,  one  of  the  firm,  replied  that  at  present  his 
defalcations  were  upwards  of  ,£2,000.  He  had  no  doubt  it  would 
greatly  exceed  that. — Mr.  Chipperfield  strongly  objected  to  bail  under 
any  circumstances.  —  Mr.  Benson  refused  the  application.  —  The 
prisoner  was  accordingly  committed  for  trial  to  the  Old  Bailey. 

Wrongful  Dismissal. — William  Alexander  Clouston  v.  Alexander 
Dowell  and  James  Wilkie.  In  this  action,  heard  in  the  Outer  House 
of  the  Edinburgh  Court  of  Session,  on  the  30th  ult. ,  before  Lord 
Craighill,  damages  to  the  amount  of  ^500  were  sought  by  Wm.  Alex. 
Clouston,  residing  at  31,  Cumberland-street,  from  Alexander  Dowell, 
auctioneer,  18,  Ceorge-street,  and  James  Wilkie,  20,  Howe-street, 
Edinburgh,  as  individuals,  and  also  as  carrying  on  business,  by  them¬ 
selves  and  along  with  others,  under  the  firms  of  “The  Edinburgh 
Publishing  Company”  and  “The  Commercial  Printing  Company,”  for 
alleged  wrongful  dismissal  from  their  services.  In  defence  justification 
was  pleaded.  His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  found,  in  the  first 
place,  as  matter  of  law,  that  the  original  engagement  between  the 
parties  having  been  for  a  year,  and  a  second  year  having  been  entered 
on  without  a  change  in  the  terms  of  the  contract,  a  new  engagement 
for  the  like  period  was  contracted  by  tacit  relocation ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  as  matters  of  fact — (1)  That  Clouston  was  absent  from 
his  business  on  the  26th  May  ;  (2)  that  he  sent  no  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  his  absence  ;  (3)  that,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  defenders, 
without  inquiring  as  to  or  knowing  the  cause  of  his  absence,  sent  to 
him  the  letter  by  which  he  was  dismissed  from  their  employment ;  (4) 
the  next  morning  he  sent  the  letter  by  which  he  objected  to  this  treat¬ 
ment,  and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  be  continued  in  their  employment ; 
(5)  that  the  same  day  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  defenders  to  him,  intima¬ 
ting  that  their  decision  was  final ;  (6)  that  the  reason  for  which  he  was 
dismissed  was  his  absence  on  the  26th  May  ;  and  (7)  that  the  cause  of 
this  absence  was  bodily  illness,  by  which  for  that  day  he  was  unfitted 
for  work.  In  the  third  place,  his  Lordship  finds  as  matters  of  fact — 
(1)  That  Clouston’s  salary  was  ;£i20  a  year;  and  (2)  that  more  than 
eleven  months  of  the  second  year  were  unexhausted  at  the  pursuer’s  dis¬ 
missal,  and  that  not  having  since  then  been  as  fully  or  as  profitably 
occupied  as  when  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  defenders,  he  has  suffered 
loss  and  damage  which  may  reasonably  be  put  at  ,£100;  and,  in  the 
fourth  place,  as  matter  of  law,  that  things  being  as  above  set  forth,  the 
defenders  have  not  justified  their  dismissal  of  the  pursuer,  who  is  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  payment  of  the  damages  named,  for  which,  with  5  per 
cent,  interest  from  this  date  till  payment,  and  expenses,  his  Lordship 
accordingly  gives  decree.  In  a  note  to  his  judgment,  his  Lordship 
says  there  are  two  things  of  which  there  appears  to  be  no  room  for 
doubt.  The  first  is  the  duration  of  the  contract,  and  the  other  is  the 
cause  of  dismissal.  The  third  question  in  the  case  is,  however,  not  so 
clear. 

A  Question  of  Liability. — The  plaintiffs,  Henry  Fairbrother  and 
George  McCorquodale,  executors,  and  Helen  Blacklock,  executrix,  of 
Henry  Blacklock,  trading  as  Henry  Blacklock  &  Co.,  sued  the  de¬ 
fendant,  Robert  Kemp  Philp,  in  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court  on  the 
12th  ult.,  to  recover  ,£27.  10s.,  for  printing  5,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet 
called  the  “  Samaritan.” — The  action  was  originally  commenced  in  the 
Common  Pleas  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  whence  it  was 
remitted  to  this  court  by  an  order  of  a  master  at  chambers  under  section 
7  of  the  County  Courts  Act,  1867.  —Mr.  Buck,  counsel,  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Dubois,  solicitor,  for  the  defendant. — It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1871,  defendant,  a 
literary  man,  and  compiler  of  the  well-known  work,  “  Enquire  Within,” 
was  introduced  by  a  common  friend  to  Mr.  Barclay,  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  a  manager  to  the  firm  of  Blacklock  &  Co.  Mr.  Barclay 
made  arrangements  with  defendant  to  compile  six  serial  works  on 
domestic  medicine,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  ,£300,  £50 
for  each.  On  the  completion  of  the  first  book,  defendant  spoke  to  Mr. 
Barclay  about  a  pamphlet  he  had  written,  called  the  “  Samaritan,”  and 
Mr.  Barclay  offered  to  print  it,  and  to  deduct  the  cost  of  printing  from 
the  amount  paid  to  defendant  by  the  firm.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  but 
as  defendant,  being  hard  up,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  first  instalment 
of  £50  should  not  be  deducted  from,  that  amount  was  paid  to  him,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  second 
instalment.  The  second  work  was  written  and  given  in.  About  5,000 
copies  of  the  “  Samaritan”  were  printed  and  delivered.  Mr.  Barclay 
left,  and  in  July  1872,  application  was  made  to  defendant  for  payment 
for  the  printing  of  the  pamphlet,  and  he  returned  an  answer  stating  his 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Barclay,  and  asking  plaintiffs  if  they  would 
adopt  it,  which  they  refused  to  do. — Mr.  Dubois,  in  defence,  admitted 
the  delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  pamphlets,  except  125,  and  that  the 
price  charged  was  fair  and  reasonable.  The  first  ground  of' defence 
was  that  there  was  no  contract  whatever  between  defendant  and  plaintiffs 
to  do  the  work.  The  contract  was  with  Mr.  Barclay.  If  that  point 
was  decided  against,  the  next  ground  would  be  that  Mr.  Barclay  occu¬ 
pied  the  position  of  a  partner,  and  that  his  arrangement  bound  his  firm . 
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— Mr.  Buck  said  Mr.  Barclay  was  a  weekly  servant.— At  the  conclusion 
of  the  evidence  his  Honour  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Philp 
was  liable,  and  gave  judgment  for  plaintiffs  accordingly  for  the  amount 
claimed,  and  costs,  to  be  taxed.  The  amount  claimed  was  reduced  by 
2s.  6d.,  in  consideration  of  125  copies  not  supplied. — His  Honour 
granted  a  case  on  the  points  of  law  raised. 


OBITUARY, 


Carr. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Carr,  which  took 
place  at  the  early  age  of  32,  on  the  21st  ult.,  at  Barnsley.  The  deceased 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  James  Tomlin  &  Co.,  printers  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Trades  Gazette,  of  George-yard,  Barnsley. 

Fisher. — From  Canada  comes  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Fisher,  the  editor  of  the  Canadian  Star.  Previous  to  his  emi¬ 
gration  to  Canada,  some  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Fisher  filled  a  similar 
post  in  connection  with  the  Border  Advertiser,  at  Galashiels. 

Fox.— We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of  65,  of  Mr.  B. 
Fox,  of  Fann-street,  which  took  place  at  19,  Highbury  New  Park,  on 
the  15th  ult.  Mr.  Fox,  who  died  of  heart  disease,  was  formerly  a 
partrer  with  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Besley,  and  subsequently  with  Sir 
Charles  Reed,  as  type-founders. 

Hicklin. — We  note  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Hicklin,  which  took 
place  on  the  13th  ult.,  at  Torquay.  The  deceased,  who  was  71  years 
of  age,  was  at  one  time  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Nottingham 
Journal,  one  of  the  oldest  county  newspapers.  Pie  afterwards  became 
in  succession  editor  of  the  Chester  Courant,  the  Notts  Guardian,  and 
the  Carlisle  Patriot. 

Pike. — We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Pike,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Derby  and  Chesterfield  Reporter,  and  until  recently 
the  principal  proprietor  of  that  paper.  His  death  took  place  at  Derby, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  80. 

Smee. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S., 
surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  Mr.  Smee 
was  well  known  for  his  practical  knowledge  of  electricity,  and  had 
given  his  name  to  a  galvanic  battery  ;  he  was  besides  the  author  of 
many  works  connected  with  electricity  and  professional  subjects.  He 
wa  the  popularly  reputed  inventor  of  the  present  mode  of  printing 
Bank  of  England  notes. 

Taylor. — Mr.  John  Taylor,  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  Stone¬ 
haven  Journal,  died  at  his  own  house  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
February  4th.  He  was  born  in  Montrose  in  1838,  and  when  quite 
young  was  apprenticed  as  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the  Montrose 
Standard.  On  the  expiry  of  his  apprenticeship  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  for  a  year  or  two  he  was  employed  in  one  of  the  leading  book 
offices.  He  returned  to  Montrose,  and  for  some  time  had  charge  of  a 
jobbing  office  there,  which  he  left  to  take  the  management  of  the 
Stonehaven  Journal,  a  post  he  had  not  long  occupied  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  business  from  the  former  proprietor,  Mr.  Rodgers. 

The  late  Mr.  Besley. — The  will  and  codicil  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Besley,  late  of  Victoria-road,  Wimbledon-park,  who  died  on  the  18th 
December,  were  proved  on  the  18th  ult.  by  Mr.  E.  T.  E.  Besley,  the 
nephew,  Mr.  Secondary  De  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Peacock,  the  niece, 
the  executors,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  ,£45,000.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  City  Press,  the  testator  bequeaths  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Library  of  the  Corporation  of  London  the  painting  presented  to 
him  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  portrait  of  himself  painted 
by  Mr.  Edgar  Williams  at  the  desire  of,  and  presented  to  him  by,  his 
friends  in  the  Ward  of  Aldersgate ;  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Printers’ 
Pension  Society,  £1,000,  and  he  desires  that  the  annual  income  may 
be  divided  into  two  pensions  only  ;  to  the  Royal  General  Dispensary, 
£200 ;  and  he  directs  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £600  be  expended  in 
the  erection  of  two  drinking-fountains  in  conspicuous  places  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  said  ward.  All  these  legacies  are  given  free  of  duty. 
The  testator  also  gives  £5,000  and  his  freehold  house  and  land  at 
Wimbledon,  upon  trust  for  his  nephew,  Mr.  C.  R.  Besley,  his  wife  and 
children,  but  provides  that  in  the  event  of  his  said  nephew  or  his  wife 
naming  such  house  “  Mooresfort,”  the  trusts  declared  thereof,  which 
otherwise  would  only  take  effect  on  their  decease,  are  to  come  into 
operation  immediately.  There  are  a  good  many  other  legacies  to 
relatives,  executors,  and  others,  and  the  residue  of  his  property  he 
leaves  to  his  said  nephew,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Besley. 

Creditors  of  the  late  Alderman  Besley  must  send  in  particulars  of 
their  claims  on  or  before  the  19th  March  to  Messrs.  De  Jersey,  Micklem 
&  Son,  13A,  Gresham-street  West. 

All  claims  against  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  John  Far- 
rands,  paper  manufacturer,  of  Ilford,  should  be  forwarded  before  the 
1st  of  March  to  Mr.  A.  IT.  Hunt,  solicitor,  of  42  &  43,  Lombard- 
street. 


GAZETTE  NOTICES, 


Bankrupt. 

William  Barker,  printer  and  stationer,  Liverpool. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Tyson  &  Williams,  printers  and  stationers,  Egremont. 

Broadbent  &  Sons,  paper-makers,  Manchester  and  Creams,  near 
Little  Lever. 

J.  Leitch  &  Co.,  electrotypers  and  stereotypers,  Newcastle-street  and 
Bear-alley,  Farringdon-street. 

Piggott,  Biddle,  &  May,  newspaper  proprietors,  Alton. 

•Martin  Billing  &  Son,  paper-makers,  Tibberton,  Salop. 

Sitting  for  Public  Examination. 

E.  Bean,  stationer  and  bookseller,  New  North-road. — Feb.  20. 

Dividend  Meeting. 

IP.  Moore,  print-publisher,  Fenchurch-street. — Feb.  20. 


In  re  the  Heliotype  Company. — This  company  has  been 
ordered  to  be  wound  up  by  consent. 

The  Marron  Bank  Paper-mill  Company  (Limited)  is  being  wound 
up  voluntarily.  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  accountant,  Blackburn,  has  been 
appointed  liquidator. 

The  Yorkshire  Joint  Stock  Publishing  and  Stationery  Company 
(Limited)  being  in  liquidation,  creditors  are  to  forward  their  claims 
before  the  10th  of  March,  to  Mr.  J.  Milling  ton,  of  Chevin  Villas,  Otley. 


TRADE  CHANGES, 


Mr.  William  Hall,  printer,  has  removed  to  new  premises  in 
Green-lane,  Victoria-street,  Derby. 

Messrs.  B.  Pavyer  &  Son,  typefounders,  have  removed  from 
Bartholomew-close  to  the  Viaduct  Works,  Farringdon-road. 

The  printing  plant  of  Messrs.  Woodland  Brothers,  of  High-street, 
Runcorn,  was  announced  to  be  sold  by  auction  on  the  8th  inst. 

Mr.  C.  Hannaford,  for  many  years  with  Messrs  A.  Cowan  & 
Sons,  has  commenced  business  as  a  papermakers’  agent  at  14,  Queen- 
street,  Cheapside. 

Messrs.  Charles  &  Andrew  Holmes  Reed  announce  that 
the  typefoundry  business  m  Fann-street  will  be  carried  on  as  usu?' 
under  the  style  of  Reed  &  Fox. 

The  partnership  between  Messrs.  Dixon,  Richardson,  &  Co., 
of  9,  School-lane,  Liverpool,  wholesale  stationers,  having  been  dis¬ 
solved,  Messrs.  Lancelot  &  Dixon  have  resumed  business  under  the 
style  of  L.  S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  at  the  same  address. 

Messrs.  Edmonstone  &  Douglas,  carrying  on  business  as  book¬ 
sellers  and  publishers  at  No.  88,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  have 
dissolved  partnership  by  mutual  consent.  Mr.  Alexander  Edmonstone 
is  authorized  to  receive  payment  of  all  debts  due  to,  and  he  will  pay  all 
debts  due  by  the  late  firm. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge  have  removed  their  offices 
and  printing  works  (from  1 17- 120,  Aldersgate-street)  to  more  extensive 
premises,  eight  doors  nearer  the  General  Post  Office,  Nos.  128  and 
129,  Aldersgate-street,  London,  E.C.  Their  printing-works  are  in 
New-street,  Long-lane.  The  old  building  at  the  corner  of  Long-lane, 
where  the  City  Press  had  been  printed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
been  demolished,  and  that  paper  gave  in  a  recent  issue  an  interesting 
short  history  of  the  spot  on  which  the  printing  and  publishing  office 
formerly  stood. 

New  Companies. — Among  the  new  companies  connected  with 
printing  which  have  recently  been  registered  are  the  Hertfordshire 
Standard  Newspaper  Company,  which  intends  to  publish  a  Conser¬ 
vative  newspaper.  It  also  proposes  to  purchase  an  existing  paper 
called  the  (A/.  Albans  Reporter.  It  was  registered  on  the  I2th  ult. 
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with  a  capital  of  ,£2,000,  in  £1  shares  ;  the  Buxton  and  High  Peak 
Publishing  and  General  Printing  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ,£10,000, 
in  ,£5  shares  ;  the  Hounslow  and  Brentford  Independent  Newspaper 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  ,£1,000.  in  £1  shares  ;  and  the  Liberal 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ,£10,000,  in  £5 
shares. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

STENOCHROMY  AND  CHROMOLITHOGRAPPIY. 

Sir, — I  had  intended,  but  at  the  last  moment  was  unable,  to  attend 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  hear  the  reading  by  Mr.  Meyer- 
stein  of  his  paper  on  Stenochromy  ;  nevertheless,  as  that  gentleman  on 
several  occasions  very  courteously  showed  me  the  specimens  entrusted 
to  him,  and  explained  the  process,  I  am  able,  if  you  will  kindly  afford 
me  the  space,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

From  the  finished  pictures  submitted  to  me,  I  formed  a  very  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  process,  and  thought  that  they 
looked  more  like  original  oil  paintings  than  anything  I  had  seen  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  methods,  and  this  I  atrributed  to  the  fact  that  the  one 
printing  by  stenochromy  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  picture,  and 
by  preventing  the  cold  white  paper  showing  through  gives  greater  body 
and  solidity  than  is  ordinarily  obtainable  in  chromolithography. 

After  duly  considering  the  question  of  what  proportion  of  credit  is 
due  to  stenochromy  and  what  proportion  to  chromolithography  for  the 
result  produced  in  the  finished  stenochromes,  I  am  bound  to  confess, 
and  to  state  emphatically,  that  chromolithography  contributes  all  the 
artistic  work  and  stenochromy  only  the  local  colouring. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  a  picture  by  stenochromy  pure 
and  simple.  No  outlay  of  time  and  money,  however  great,  would  do 
it ;  the  best  result  that  could  be  arrived  at  would  be  a  sort  of  chaos — - 
without  form,  outline,  or  light  and  shade  ;  for  these  essentials,  steno¬ 
chromy  is,  and  must  always  be,  dependent  absolutely  and  entirely  on 
lithography,  chromolithography,  or  some  kindred  process. 

To  prove  this  position,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  get  a  perfect 
impression  of  any  one  set  of  overprints,  pulled  one  over  the  other,  and 
the  result  would  be  the  complete  picture  so  far  as  outline,  form,  and 
light  and  shade  are  concerned,  needing  only  the  one  printing  by  steno¬ 
chromy  to  complete  the  picture  by  supplying  the  local  colouring ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  stenochromy  in  a  measure  takes  the  place  of  the  old  print 
colourer,  with  this  difference,  that  the  stenochrome  is  placed  under, 
while  the  print-colourer  did  his  work  over  the  picture.  Stenochromy, 
however,  produces  a  far  more  powerful  and  much  superior  result  than 
hand-colouring. 

The  specimens  submitted  are  from  broad  and  effective  pictures,  with 
little  detail  either  of  form  or  colour,  and  comparatively  few  overprints 
suffice ;  but  in  the  case  of  pictures  presenting  any  intricacy  of  detail 
in  colour  or  ornamentation,  I  am  convinced  many  more  overprints  or 
substituted  hand  work  would  be  necessary. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that,  in  most  'cases,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  artistic  labour  involved  in  producing  a  perfect  chromolithograph 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  several  drawings  on  stone  for  the  over¬ 
prints  to  complete  a  stenochrome  ;  and  this  being  so,  it  is  equally  clear 
to  me  that  up  to  the  moment  of  having  a  perfect  proof  in  each  case 
the  cost  in  money  and  time  would  be  about  the  same,  the  advantage 
on  the  side  of  stenochromy  being  that  one  comparatively  weightless 
block  of  colouring  matter  would  suffice,  whereas  in  chromolithographs 
probably  12  or  15  weighty,  cumbrous  stones  would  be  required  to 
effect  a  similar  result. 

But  then  the  entire  chromolithograph  would  yield  say  5,000  or  more 
impressions,  if  necessary,  without  renewing  the  stones ;  and  so  would 
the  overprint  stones  of  the  stenochrome,  but  the  blocks  of  colour  would 
require  entirely  remarking  for  every  1,000  impressions  at  the  best ;  so 
I  take  it  that,  although  the  one  stenochrome  block  does  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  as  much  as  the  12  or  15  operations  needed  from  the  stones  for  the 
chromolithograph,  the  constant  renewal  of  the  block  of  colours  would 
make  the  total  cost  in  either  case  about  the  same. 

After  a  perfect  proof  is  arrived  at,  stenochromy  appears  to  have  the 
advantage  of  chromolithography  as  regards  the  speed  with  which  per¬ 
fect  or  completed  impressions  can  be  produced ;  but  this  advantage 
would  be  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  number  of  over¬ 
prints  used,  as  each  overprint  stone  would  take  as  long  to  print  as  each 
stone  in  an  ordinary  chromolithograph. 

Following  out  the  idea  that  stenochromy  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
print  colourer,  I  think  the  process  might  be  turned  to  very  profitable 
account  in  resuscitating  the  enormous  number  of  splendid  line  and 


mezzotinto  engravings  published  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  steno¬ 
chrome  would  produce  the  local  colouring,  on  which  the  light  and 
shade  drawing,  &c. ,  could  be  printed  direct  from  the  copper  or  steel 
plate,  provided  only  that  some  powerful  transparent  colour  could  be 
found  for  the  plate  previous  to  use.  The  majority  of  the  plates  referred 
to  offer  bold,  effective  subjects,  admirably  suited  to  the  process  of 
stenochromy. 

The  Woodburytype  produces  only  comparatively  small  pictures. 
Ten  years  ago  I  carried  out  some  little  experiments  to  supply  the  local 
colouring  on  which  Woodburytypes  were  printed,  but  nothing  came 
of  it. 

While  I  endorse  a  good  deal  of  what  you  say  in  favour  of  steno¬ 
chromy,  I  am  jealous  that  the  credit  due  in  the  matter  to  lithography 
and  its  inventor  Senefelder,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is  but 
little  in  the  various  developments  taken  by  lithography  which  Sene¬ 
felder  did  not  foreshadow ;  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  (I  have  not 
Senefelder’s  quarto  by  me),  he  even  mentions  a  process  whereby  pic¬ 
tures  were  built  up  in  colours  and  wax,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
impressions  taken  therefrom  on  paper.  I  may  be  wrong  in  attributing 
the  invention,  or  even  statement,  to  Senefelder,  but,  at  all  events,  I 
read  it  somewhere  even  when  the  century  was  young. — I  am,  yours 
faithfully,  William  Day, 

Senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Day  &  Son, 
Lithographers  to  the  Queen. 

[We  think  Mr.  Day’s  views  of  this  process  are  pretty  correct.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  likely  that  stenochromy  will  replace  chromo- 
lithography  in  any  kind  of  small  work,  nor  even  equal  it  in  precision 
and  delicacy.  It  may,  however,  find  a  new  path  for  itself.  The  one 
indicated  by  Mr.  Day  seems  promising.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  passage  in  Senefelder’s  work  to  which  Mr,  Day  refers. — Ed.] 


THE  DOUBLE-CYLINDER  LITHOGRAPHIC  MACHINE. 

Sir, — In  your  last  month’s  issue  there  are  two  letters  in  which 
several  questions  are  proposed  relative  to  my  machine.  I  deem  it 
expedient,  therefore,  to  reply  to  those  questions,  lest  it  might  be 
thought  that  I  wished  to  evade  investigation.  To  save  space,  and  to 
prevent  reiteration,  I  will  answer  them  categorically.  First,  then,  as 
regards  the  size,  “  Commercial  ”  is  anxious  to  know  the  dimensions  of 
the  machine  ;  but  as  it  is  capable  of  being  extended  to  any  size  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
state  any  definite  measurement :  besides,  he  can  find  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  requires  on  this  point  in  my  advertisement.  The  larger 
the  size,  the  greater  the  facility  for  developing  its  productive  power  ; 
but,  for  reasons  obvious  to  every  inventor,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
begin  with  a  small  size. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  extent  of  the  travel.  “  Com¬ 
mercial  ”  wants  to  know  what  extra  traverse  is  required  for  the  two 
cylinders.  My  machine  is,  in  point  of  fact,  equal  to  two  single  cylinder 
machines.  The  combined  traverse  of  two  single  cylinder  machines, 
compared  with  the  double  cylinder  machine — each,  of  course,  capable  of 
printing  a  sheet  the  same  size — is  at  least  one-half  more.  That  is  what 
I  consider  a  fair  average. 

The  third  question  is,  What  kind  of  work  can  it  do  ?  In  reply  to 
this,  I  distinctly  and  emphatically  assert  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
work  of  every  description,  from  the  common  circular  to  the  most  com¬ 
plex  colour-work.  Can  it  register  ?  There  is  such  a  demand  for  first- 
class  register-work,  that  the  machine  that  cannot  do  it  is  not  worth  the 
wood  it  stands  on. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  wish  to  notice  under  this  head  :  it  is  this 
— “  Commercial”  conjectures  that  my  machine  can  only  produce  good 
impressions  with  certain  qualities  of  ink.  But  in  this  respect  there  is 
no  difference  between  my  machine  and  any  other.  In  fact,  it  can  be 
wrought  with  ink  of  every  description.  As  a  proof,  permit  me  to 
refer  to  A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co.’s  Sample-Book  of  Inks  for  1877,  which 
was  printed  at  my  machine,  and  in  the  production  of  which  ink  of 
every  colour  and  quality  was  used.  That  fact,  therefore,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  a  complete  refutation  of  his  conjecture.  I  enclose  a  copy 
for  the  benefit  of  “  Commercial.” 

The  final  question  is,  How  much  work  can  it  do  ?  Because  I  once 
stated  that  a  machine  when  driven  at  an  abnormal  speed  has  a  tendency 
to  deteriorate  the  work,  some  have  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  my 
machine  is  a  slow-coach,  that  cannot  be  driven  beyond  a  certain  speed  ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  can  be  run  as  fast  as  any  ordinary  machine ; 
but  to  secure  work  of  the  best  quality,  I  prefer  to  drive  it  at  a  steady, 
uniform  pace  ;  and  every  intelligent  printer  must  admit  that  such  a 
policy  is  productive  of  the  best  rest  results.  Yet  even  with  this  restric¬ 
tion  I  will  undertake  to  produce  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  work  than 
the  quickest  single  cylinder  machine— all  things  of  course  being  equal  ; 
and  in  an  age  of  excessive  competition  50  per  cent,  more  work  is  indis¬ 
putably  a  great  advantage. 
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Having  occupied  so  much  space  with  these  answers,  I  have  scarcely 
any  left  to  discuss  the  speed  theory.  There  is,  however,  an  aspect  of 
it,  adverted  to  by  “  T.  S.  J.,”  to  which  I  must  direct  attention.  His 
theory  is,  a  properly-etched  stone.  “T.  S.  J.”  must  certainly  be  a 
novice.  The  merest  tyro  in  the  trade  knows  that  a  properly-etched 
stone  is  an  essential  process  of  litho  printing ;  and  that  it  is  just  as 
indispensable  to  the  hand-press  as  it  is  to  the  machine,  whether  going 
at  the  rate  of  50  or  1,500  runs  in  an  hour.  The  process  of  etching  the 
stone  into  relief  is  as  old  as  lithography  itself.  Senefelder  practised  it : 
it  was,  in  fact,  his  original  conception  of  stone-printing. — Yours,  &c. 

William  Thomson. 

18,  Buccleuch-place,  Edinburgh. 

[The  great  length  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  letter  as  sent  to  us  compelled 
the  omission  of  several  redundant  passages,  and  we  have,  moreover, 
deleted  several  strong  personal  allusions ;  but  we  have,  neverthe¬ 
less,  carefully  retained  all  that  was  essential  in  Mr.  Thomson’s 
reply  to  those  who  have  criticised  his  invention.  The  discussion  must 
now  be  closed,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


W.  G.,  Jedburgh. — We  hope  your  good  opinion  will  continue. 

H.,  New  Zealand. — “  An  Abandoned  Process  ”  shall  appear  in  our 
next  issue. 

P.  B.  W.,  Glasgow. — (1.)  You  will  find  the  address  of  Messrs. 
Aubel  &  Kaiser  in  a  previous  number.  We  believe  the  inventor  is 
anxious  to  grant  an  English  license.  (2.)  We  are  expecting  to  see 
a  sample.  We  have  not  heard  lately  from  the  gentleman  to  whom 
you  allude. 

W.  B.,  Redditch. — There  is,  we  believe,  no  work  by  Field  upon 
Chromolithography,  but  there  is  on  Chromatography,  which  treats 
entirely  of  colour  and  pigments.  We  fancy  this  is  out  of  print,  but 
there  is  a  smaller  book  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  same  author,  called, 
we  believe,  “The  Grammar  of  the  Painter’s  Art,”  of  which  a  new 
edition  has  recently  been  issued. 

K.,  Christiania. — We  are  not  sure  that  we  thoroughly  understand 
your  requirements.  You  may,  however,  refer  to  our  notice  of  some 
music  titles  (Titel-Blatter)  by  F.  Kratzschmer,  in  our  issue  for  May 
last.  Also  to  an  account  of  “The  Designer”  in  our  present  number. 
Samples  of  good  lithography  are  to  be  obtained  without  any  great 
difficulty  or  expense. 

C.  B.  R. — We  have  from  time  to  time  indicated  in  past  issues,  the 
materials  and  proportions  employed  in  making  transfer  papers.  We 
shall  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  in  our  Grammar  of  Lithography, 
give  the  minute  details  of  the  manipulation,  but  we  cannot  afford  space 
for  it  at  present,  as  to  do  so  would  interfere  with  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction  we  are  giving.  If  you  consult  our  advertising  columns,  you 
will  find  the  names  of  those  who  will  supply  you  with  materials  which 
can  be  relied  upon. 


Portraits  of  Printers,  &c. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from 
any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  have  duplicate  or  spare  proofs, 
copies  of  ancient  or  modern  Portraits  of  Printers  and  Writers  on  Printing, 
Views  of  Printing-Offices,  and  examples  of  Printers’  Marks,  &c. 

The  Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  II.  (New  Series)  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  were  issued  with  the  December  number. 
Subscribers  are  recommended  to  bind  up  the  Advertisements,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  business  information,  and  are  consecutively 
paged,  at  the  end  of  the  Volume,  the  cloth  cases  sold  by  the  Publishers 
being  expressly  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Work. 

A  Guide  for  Machine-Minders. — We  commenced  last  month, 
and  shall  continue  in  each  issue  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  a  series  of  thoroughly  practical  articles  on  Machine- 
Printing,  which  we  confidently  believe  will  be  of  real  business  use 
and  interest  to  apprentices,  machine-minders,  and  also  employers.  We 
propose  to  not  only  describe  all  the  various  processes  relating  to 
machine-printing,  but  likewise  the  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
machines  now  in  use  in  this  country.  Our  comments  will  be  inter¬ 
spersed  with  illustrations,  and  this  series  of  papers  will  form,  when 
finished,  a  complete  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Machine-printer. 
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EPPS’S  COCOA. —GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— 
“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Se/'vice  Gazette.  Sold  only  in  Packets,  labelled, — 
“James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly,  London.” 


PRACTICAL  PAPERS  ON  PRINTING-MACHINES  AND  MACHINE-PRINTING, 


CHAPTER  V. 

Underlaying. — Cutting  the  Vibrators. — Wavers. — Inking-Rollers. — 
Packing  on  Roller  Bearers. — Packing  on  Cylinder  Bearers. — Run¬ 
ning  up  Colour. — Making  Register. — Register  Racks  or  Tappetts. 

ilWING  to  the  imperfect  nature  of 
most  of  the  stereotyper’s  and  elec¬ 
trotyper’s  machinery  in  ordinary 
use,  the  plates  are  almost  invariably 
uneven ;  and  this  defect  is  often 
aggravated  by  the  imperfect  metal 
blocks  upon  which  the  plates  are 
mounted.  American  stereotypers, 
it  is  said,  have  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  plates  that  are  perfectly  level,  thus  saving  under¬ 
laying  ;  and  the  use  of  mounting-blocks  that  are  absolutely 
true  enables  the  machine-minder,  it  is  said,  to  make  ready 
his  form  as  speedily  as  if  it  were  type.  Most  printers  would 
be  glad  to  learn  if  this  statement  be  true,  and,  if  so,  by 
what  means  such  accuracy  is  accomplished. 

Before  pulling  the  first  impression,  be  sure  that  the  “pitch” 
for  the  lay  is  correct,  that  is  to  say,  ascertain  that  you  have 
given  sufficient  margin  on  the  paper  that  is  to  be  printed. 
In  the  case  of  an  Anglo-French  or  Wharfedale  machine,  if 
the  form  be  fixed  too  near  the  ink-table  the  grippers 
will  pull  on  to  the  plates,  battering  some  of  them.  A 
gauge  should  be  kept,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
distance  between  the  ink-table  and  the  first  row  of  plates, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  near  the  form  may  be  secured 
without  danger.  The  form  must  then  be  “  centered  ”  in 
the  coffin.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  the  bearers  to  the  edge  of  the  form.  The 
furniture  employed  to  fix  the  chase  to  the  machine  must  be 
perfectly  sound,  and  the  filling-in  solid,  otherwise  it  is  likely 
to  spring  and  render  the  form  insecure ;  the  probable  result 
being,  that  while  the  machine  is  running,  the  rollers  will 
draw  out  some  of  the  furniture  or  quoins,  and  a  serious 
batter  will  necessarily  ensue. 


Great  care  should  be  taken  that  both  the  stereo  metal 
and  the  chase  are  perfectly  flat  on  the  coffin.  If  not,  it 
will  be  impossible  in  either  case  to  obtain  a  fair  impression, 
and  in  the  latter  the  tapes  will  be  cut  by  being  pulled 
on  the  chase.  The  best  way  to  ensure  the  stereo  being 
flat  is  to  unlock  the  form  all  round,  and  to  lay  a  piece  of, 
say,  double-broad  furniture  (or,  better  still,  a  piece  of  wood 
three  inches  square,  having  leather  firmly  fixed  on  one  side) 
on  to  the  corner  of  each  plate,  then  tap  it  gently  with  a 
hammer,  also  giving  a  smart  blow  on  each  side  of  the  chase. 
This  will  effectually  prevent  the  latter  from  “blacking.” 

The  form  should  again  be  slightly  locked  up,  which  may 
be  done  with  the  fingers.  After  carefully  seeing  that  the 
surface  of  the  plates  is  perfectly  clear  from  pieces  of  reglet, 
lead,  &c.,  roll  the  form  with  a  hand-roller  and  pull  an  im¬ 
pression.  This  latter  must  be  done  slowly,  on  no  account 
allowing  the  machine  to  run  at  full  speed,  or  you  will  ob. 
tain  a  defective  impression.  There  is  another  reason  for 
pulling  a  sheet  carefully.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  impression  there  is  on  the  machine,  that 
is  to  say,  whether  the  cylinders  are  properly  adjusted  to 
suit  the  particular  form,  which  in  its  composition  might 
vary  considerably  from  the  one  previously  worked,  and 
require  more  or  less  impression,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Should  any  of  the  pages  be  in  their  entirety  much  lower 
than  the  rest,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  best  plan 
is  to  put  a  piece  of  glazeboard  under  the  corresponding 
blocks. 

An  underlay  ought  to  be  as  thin  as  possible,  or, 
when  it  is  pasted  in  its  place,  great  difficulty  may  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  securing  the  plate  under  the  catches  again.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  impression  on  the  edges  will  be  heavier 
than  on  the  body  of  the  page,  as  the  blanket  and  sheets 
round  the  cylinder  invariably  “dip”  or  drop  slightly  into 
the  gutters  of  the  form.  This  may  be  partially  remedied 
by  “  packing,”  or  putting  pieces  of  cardboard  on  the  cylinder- 
bearers,  to  which  future  reference  will  be  made ;  but  it  is 
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advisable  to  prevent  this  in  the  underlaying,  by  lightening 
the  impression  on  the  edges  of  the  plate. 

Careful  underlaying  is  indispensable  to  good  printing, 
for  no  matter  how  well  the  cylinder  sheet  may  be  patched, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear,  sharp,  and  level  appear¬ 
ance  if  the  primary  process  be  carelessly  done.  This  part 
of  making  ready  is  often  considered  merely  an  operation 
to  be  done  with  the  least  possible  care,  whereas,  in  reality, 
it  is  more  necessary  to  underlay  a  form  properly  than  to 
overlay  it,  as  a  level  impression  is  all  that  is  required. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  to  level  up  the  plate 
not  only  secures  an  even  impression,  but  insures  uniform 
inking ;  while  levelling  down  by  overlaying  renders  the 
inking  irregular. 

In  many  instances  one  underlay  is  sufficient,  but  never 
more  than  two  should  be  required.  In  putting  the  paper 
on  the  plate  as  little  paste  should  be  used  as  possible,  for 
when  the  form  is  worked  off,  the  underlay  generally  ad¬ 
heres  so  firmly  that  it  has  to  be  scraped  off  with  a  knife, 
added  to  which  it  is  liable  to  make  the  impression  lumpy. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  would  strongly  caution  the 
workman  against  a  practice  which  is  always  to  be  depre¬ 
cated,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  serious  batters.  We  refer 
to  the  knocking  the  top  of  the  catch  with  a  hammer.  If 
the  catch  be  as  high  as  the  plate,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case,  a  piece  of  narrow  furniture  should  be  laid  on  the 
top,  and  a  gentle  tap  of  the  hammer  will  effectually  prevent 
it  from  blacking.  Some  machine-minders  do  not  appear  to 
consider  their  underlaying  complete  until  they  have  tapped 
every  catch  round  the  plates  with  the  iron  head  of  a  ham¬ 
mer.  The  result  is,  that  the  catches  are  soon  damaged,  and 
often  a  brass  top  breaks  while  working,  and  is  carried  by 
the  rollers  on  to  the  face  of  the  form.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  plate  is  struck  instead  of  the  catch.  When  the  plate  is 
lifted,  the  bevel  that  was  under  the  catch  is  found  to  be 
broken,  and  the  next  time  the  same  plate  is  used  it  has  to 
be  fastened  in  a  different  place.  Eventually  all  the  bevel 
is  destroyed,  and  the  plate  has  to  be  repaired  before  it 
can  be  properly  secured. 

Cutting  the  Vibrators. — After  having  obtained  a  level 
impression  by  underlaying,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
cut  the  vibrating-roilers.  Experience  alone  can  teach  how 
to  cut  these  effectively.  Firstly,  the  roller  should  be  placed 
loosely  in  the  sockets  in  which  it  is  to  be  fixed,  and  then 
rolled  evenly  along  the  ink-table  on  to  the  form.  After 
marking  the  vibra  tor,  to  show  the  width  of  the  plates,  it 
may  be  lifted  off  the  machine,  and  the  composition  that 
corresponds  with  the  gutters  cut  away,  also  about  half  an 
inch  mto  the  ends  of  the  pages,  or  the  ink  will  accumulate 
in  a  direct  line  on  the  table  and  make  the  edges  of  the 
letter-press  dark  and  muddy.  The  composition  should  be 
removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  care  being  taken  that  it  is 
not  cut  too  deep,  or  it  will  loosen  the  composition  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  stock.  As  it  is  hardly  possible  by  means 
of  the  screws  at  the  back  of  the  ink-duct  to  regulate  the 
ink-supply  to  the  ductor-roller  as  required  for  ordinary 
“  cut  ”  or  “  broken  ”  letterpress  forms,  the  vibrator  has  to 
to  be  so  cut  away  that  it  takes  from  the  ductor-roller  only 
just  sufficient  ink.  The  roller  in  this  case  may  be  cut 
uniformly,  and  the  best  way  is  in  the  shape  of  the  worm  of 
a  screw,  thus — 


Fig.  13. — Vibrator — Composition  partially  cut  away  for 
ordinary  letter-press  form. 


The  composition  must  be  cut  with  a  clean  and  sharp 
edge,  in  order  that  no  small  pieces  may  become  detached 


while  working,  and  cause  an  unsightly  “pick.”  The  ends 
must  be  heated  until  slightly  melted,  that  they  may  adhere 
more  firmly  to  the  stock.  In  some  cases,  as,  for  distance, 
when  there  are  heavy  blocks  in  the  form,  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  ink  will  be  required,  so  that  the  vibrator  will  not 
need  cutting  to  such  an  extent  as  shown  above. 

Wavers,  or  distributing-rollers,  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  vibrator.  Their  duty  is  simply  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  ink  evenly  over  the  ink-table,  and  not  to  touch 
the  surface  of  the  form.  When  new,  they  should  be  trim¬ 
med  by  cutting  about  two  inches  of  the  composition  away 
from  either  end.  Those  portions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
vibrator,  should  be  slightly  melted,  and  pressed  to  the  stock. 

These  rollers  are  so  placed  in  the  forks  as  to  make  them 
run  diagonally  partially  across  the  table,  two  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  one  or  two  in  the  opposite,  so  as  to  insure  a  more 


Fig.  14. — Inking  Arrangements  : — 

A,  Ductor-roller  ;  B,  Vibrator ;  c,  Ink-table ;  D,  Wavers  or 
Distributors  ;  E,  Inking-rollers  ;  F,  Fonn  ;  G,  Ductor-band. 


perfect  distribution.  The  better  the  distribution,  the  more 
satisfactory  the  printed  work  will  be,  and  this  in  a  great 
measure  also  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  rollers. 
They  must  be  clean  and  “  tacky,”  and,  after  standing  any 
time,  should  be  wiped  down  with  turps,  and  then  with  a  rag 
dipped  in  warm  water.  In  the  case  of  an  Anglo-French 
machine,  upon  which  we  now  suppose  we  are  making 
ready,  the  waver  nearest  the  form  is  supplied  with  a  “lift,” 
because  in  this  machine  the  table  runs  so  far  out  that  the 
waver,  if  not  slightly  raised,  would  touch  the  form. 

A  hint  may  here  be  given  as  to  the  regulation  of  the 
duct.  The  machine  should,  for  a  short  time,  be  run  with¬ 
out  rollers,  and  care  taken  that  no  more  ink  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  should  be  let  out.  This  can  be  tested  by  running  the 
finger  along  the  surface  of  the  duct-roller  while  it  is  re¬ 
volving.  The  supply  of  ink  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
governed  by  regulating  the  ratchet  or  ductor-band,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Inking-Rollers. — These  are  in  diameter  at  least  twice 
the  size  of  the  wavers,  and  the  stocks  much  thicker.  In 
our  opinion,  the  larger  the  diameter  the  better,  as  the 
greater  amount  of  ink  carried  on  the  surface  the  farther  it 
will  go  over  the  form. 

The  ends  should  be  cut  and  melted  in  the  manner 
before  described,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
are  always  fresh  and  clean,  otherwise  the  ink  they  carry  will 
be  insufficient  in  quantity  and  uneven  in  distribution  ;  and, 
further,  they  will  deposit  the  whole  at  the  first  revolution, 
leaving  the  end  of  the  form  uninked.  These  rollers  are 
provided  with  gun-metal  or  iron  wheels  on  each  end,  which 
run  upon  the  roller-bearers  parallel  with  the  cylinder-bearers. 
As  the  wheels  are  apt  to  become  loose  after  much  wear, 
they  should  be  fastened  on  immediately  they  are  discovered 
to  be  so,  as  accidents  may  arise  from  this  not  being 
attended  to. 

Packing  on  Roller-Bearers. — In  order  to  prevent  the  rollers 
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from  dropping  into  the  gutters  of  the  form  and  scraping 
the  edges  of  the  plates,  leaving  a  thick  ridge  of  ink,  pieces 
of  packing  must  be  fastened  on  to  the  roller  -  bearers 
which  lie  outside  the  cylinder-bearers.  The  packing  should 
consist  of  a  piece  of  thin  leather,  or  two  or  three  pieces 
of  thick  wrapper  fastened  together  by  glue,  and  cut  grad- 

- - - - 

Fig.  15. — Roller-Bearers. 

ually  away  at  either  side,  or  the  rollers  will  jump  ;  thus 
causing  what  is  technically  called  a  “  friar.”  Particular  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  packing  is  placed  on  the  bearers 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  gutters,  or  the  edges  of  the 
plates  will  not  be  inked.  A  straight-edge  laid  along  the 
gutters  to  the  edge  of  the  bearer  will  materially  assist  in 
insuring  this.  It  is  very  important  that  the  packing  be 
securely  fastened,  or  it  will  become  detached  while  the 
machine  is  working.  Tacks  are  generally  used  for  this 
purpose;  but  the  cautions  we  have  already  given  as  to 
their  treatment  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Packing  on  Cylinder-Bearers. — As  the  blanket  or  paper  on 
the  cylinder  is  apt  to  slightly  bulge  or  “  dip  ”  in  the  gutters 
of  the  form,  a  thin  piece  of  packing  must  be  fastened  on 
the  cylinder-bearers,  corresponding  with  the  gutters,  in 
order  that  the  impression  may  be  slightly  borne  off.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  edges  of  the  pages  will  appear  thick 
and  hard.  This  will  generally  prevent  “slurs”  and  the 
hazy  appearance  not  uncommon  in  ordinary  book-work. 
As  these  slurs  are  caused  sometimes  by  the  cylinder-brasses 
wearing  away,  thus  allowing  the  cylinders  to  shake  while 
giving  the  impression,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
latter  tight  upon  the  bearers,  in  order  that  they  may  not  dip, 
however  slightly,  into  the  gutters  after  leaving  the  page, 
and  thus  produce  the  slur  referred  to. 

Running  up  Colour. — Before  making  register  the  colour 
must  be  run  up.  This  is  generally  termed  “  inking  up.” 
The  wavers  should  be  wiped  down  with  a  damp  rag,  and 
put  into  their  respective  forks.  After  making  quite  sure  that 
nothing  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  plates  or  on  the 
coffin,  the  machine  should  be  allowed  to  run  until  a  fair 
surface  of  ink  has  been  deposited  on,  and  distributed  over, 
the  table.  A  sheet  of  paper  ought  to  be  placed  over  each 
form  to  prevent  the  blanket  being  prematurely  blackened  ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  sheet  is  perfectly  flat  to  the 
plates,  or  a  waver  may  catch  it;  and,  besides,  the  sheet  being 
taken  round,  there  is  the  possibility  of  it  getting  caught  by 
another  waver,  and  the  probability  of  the  two  being  jerked 
out  of  the  forks.  Rollers  are  sometimes  doubled  up  by  this 
means,  as  they  generally  fall  vertically  down  the  pit  of  the 
machine,  and  when  the  table  returns  it  strikes  them  in  the 
middle,  giving  the  machine  a  severe  jar  and  disabling  the 
waver. 

Before  putting  the  inking-rollers  into  their  places,  a  couple 
of  sheets  should  be  run  in  the  machine,  to  prevent  an  im¬ 
pression  being  pulled  on  the  blanket  when  starting.  In 
order  to  work  the  plates  down,  and  to  insure  the  proper  ink¬ 
ing  of  the  form,  about  a  quire  of  waste-paper  must  be  fed 
in  before  a  clean  sheet  is  printed. 

Making  Register. — When  a  “  clean  sheet  ” — that  is  to 
say,  a  perfect  copy — is  printed,  the  register  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  holding  the  sheet  up  to  the  light.  It  must 
be  remembered,  if  a  page  is  moved  after  the  form  is  over¬ 
laid,  its  overlays  must  be  shifted  ;  hence  it  is  important  that 
the  form  be  in  perfect  register  before  proceeding  any  further. 

The  amount  of  alteration  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  form  has  been  originally  gauged.  If 
this  has  been  done  carelessly,  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be 


lost,  as  it  takes  very  much  longer  to  properly  adjust  the 
plates  after  underlaying  than  before  the  form  is  laid  on  ; 
besides,  there  is  the  possibility  of  disturbing  the  impres¬ 
sion  by  moving  the  pages.  As  it  is  much  more  con¬ 
venient  to  work  on  the  outer  form,  owing  to  its  being 
more  accessible,  it  is  generally  selected  for  making  any 
alterations  that  may  be  necessary. 

Register- Racks  or  “Tappetts”  are  put  to  some  machines  to 
render  the  machine  less  liable  to  “  throw  ”  out  of  register. 
They  consist  of  four  or  five  small  teeth  placed  on  the  end 
of  the  coffin,  and  the  same  number  on  the  cylinder  to  cor¬ 
respond.  On  new  machines  we  think  they  are  unneces¬ 
sary,  because  all  the  parts  are  perfectly  tight;  and  even  on 
machines  that  are  worn,  they  are  liable  to  give  a  slight  jar. 
We  have  very  rarely  heard  them  well  spoken  of,  and  think 
that  when  a  machine  requires  tappetts  it  ought  to  be 
repaired. 

There  are  several  other  causes  which  operate  in  throwing 
a  form  out  of  register.  Keys  securing  the  wheels  to  the 
spindle  or  shaft  may  work  loose.  The  pulleys  upon  which 
the  tapes  run  may  be  stiff,  causing  the  tapes  to  travel 
unevenly,  and  the  sheet  to  drag.  The  grippers  may  not  be 
properly  adjusted.  The  paper  may  be  too  wet,  or  the  ink 
may  be  too  stiff.  One  thing,  however,  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  :  on  no  account  have  your  driving-strap  too  tight. 
If  precaution  be  used  in  this  way,  many  accidents  will  be 
prevented,  for  the  strap,  if  loose,  will  more  readily  slip 
round  the  tight  rigger,  when  the  machine  has  received  a 
sudden  check ;  whereas,  if  the  strap  be  too  tight,  and 
anything  to  get  on  to  the  form,  or  a  roller  jump  out,  some 
portion  of  the  machine  will  break.  If  the  strap  be  old 
and  worn,  of  course  it  will  snap  at  once. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  TYPEFOUNDER’S  GRIEVANCE. 

TT  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be  that  type¬ 
founders  have  to  contend  against  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  violations  of  of  the  principle  of  honesty  and  fair- 
play  that  ever  disgraced  the  commerce  of  a  civilized 
country.  Piracy  in  trade — that  is,  the  appropriation  and 
reproduction  of  original  designs  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  rightful  owners — has  been  recognized  by  our 
legislature,  and  by  all  honest  men,  as  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  some  steps  have  been  taken  to 
protect  these  rights  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  .  .  . 

The  grievance  of  which  the  typefounders  complain  is 

peculiarly  aggravating .  At  a  great  expense  of  time, 

labour,  and  money,  the  originator  of  a  fount  of  type  must 
engrave  each  letter  or  design  required  on  steel,  in  the  form 
of  a  punch.  The  punch,  when  completed  and  tempered, 
is  driven  into  copper,  to  form  a  matrix  from  which  to  cast 
the  type.  To  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  notion  as  to 
the  cost  of  original  productions,  we  must  mention  that  one 
complete  fount  of  book  or  news  type,  with  italics,  comprises 
no  less  than  500  characters,  and  it  is  difficult  to  engrave 
more  than  an  average  of  two  perfectly  finished  punches  per 
day.  The  art  of  punch-engraving,  also,  is  confined  to  a 
few,  and  among  these  the  number  who  have  attained  pro¬ 
ficiency  through  natural  aptitude  and  years  of  study  is 
fewer  still.  The  cost  of  such  labour  is  therefore  exception¬ 
ally  high. 

Now  for  our  grievance.  The  original'  designs,  having 
been  completed  and  offered  for  sale  as  types  for  printing 
purposes,  are  purchased  for  a  few  shillings,  and  used  as 
originals  from  which  to  produce  matrices  by  the  electro¬ 
typing  process  !  Thus  evading  the  cost  of  original  engrav- 
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ing  by  deliberately  appropriating  the  fruit  of  other  people’s 
capital  and  labour . 

Many  of  the  best  and  most  popular  designs  hive  been 
pirated  in  this  way  from  the  leading  typefounders,  who  have 
been,  therefore,  deprived  of  the  legitimate  reward  of  their 
industry  and  enterprise.  But  the  injury  does  not  terminate 
here,  for  we  have  known  type  produced  in  the  way  we  have 
described,  of  bad  metal  and  execrable  finish,  passed  off  as 
the  production  of  the  original  founder  !  Thus  injury  is 
done  to  his  reputation  as  well  as  to  his  pocket.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  know,  however,  that  type  from  such  sources 
is  never  equal  to  that  manufactured  by  the  original 
founders,  and  printers  have  not  been  slow  to  discover  this 
fact.  Electrotype  copper  is  not  capable  of  bearing  the 
contact  of  good  hard  metal  such  as  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  type  should  be  made  of  in  these  days  of  printing  by 
machinery. 

We  are  glad  to  state,  for  the  honour  of  the  printing  trade, 
that  whenever  we  have  had  occasion  to  explain  this  prac¬ 
tice  to  our  customers,  it  has  invariably  aroused  their  indig¬ 
nation  and  disgust.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  heard  of 
some  printers — and  not  only  printers,  but  some  export 
merchants  and  brokers — so  base  as  to  lend  themselves  to 
this  traffic  by  procuring  the  new  type,  as  if  it  were  for 
piinting  purposes  only,  and  handing  it  over  to  the  clandestine 
operators  for  the  express  purpose  of  subjecting  it  to  the 
electrotyping  process.  Of  the  actors  in  such  work — the 
promoter  or  perpetrator — we  scarcely  know  which  is  the 
more  deserving  of  contempt. 

The  Copyright  Acts  do  not  meet  the  evil ;  the  grievance 
is  beyond  their  letter,  although  evidently  within  their  spirit, 
and  what  lawyers  call  the  preamble.  The  protection,  there¬ 
fore,  due  of  right  to  the  typefounder  for  his  designs  and 
inventions,  is  simply  a  legislative  omission  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  will,  ere  long,  be  supplied. —  Caslon 
Circular ,  January. 


CALIGRAPHY  AND  TYPOGRAPHY. 

IN  continuation  of  our  remarks  on  the  Collection  of 
Illuminated  MSS.  exhibited  at  Liverpool,  we  purpose 
on  the  present  occasion  to  show  how  the  subject  of 
Caligraphy  is  brought  directly  within  the  province  of  a 
technical  and  fine  art  journal  like  our  own. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  printing,  invented  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  came  into  general  use  in 
the  sixteenth.  Previous  to  that,  all  records  of  a  literary 
character,  if  we  except  the  very  remote  brick  and  tablet 
writings  of  the  Babylonians  and  Romans,  some  examples  of 
which  were  copied  in  our  “  Bibliography”,  were  made  with 
a  pen  or  brush  on  flexible  substances,  such  as  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees,  and  the  prepared  skins  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
calves.  The  word  parchment  is  a  corruption  of  pergament, 
from  Pergamus,  in  which  city  a  great  business  was  done  in 
preparing  the  skins.  Paper ,  is  a  word  derived  from  papyrus, 
the  name  of  a  reed  grown  in  the  river  Nile.  Before  print¬ 
ing  was  invented,  the  transcription  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  of  the  works  of  classical  authors  was  done  chiefly  on 
these  two  media,  and  the  art  of  copying  became  so  impor¬ 
tant  that,  previous  to  the  fifth  century,  schools  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  scribes  were  formed  under  definite  and  stringent 
rules.  Monasteries  contained  their  writing-room  or  scrip¬ 
torium,  in  which  the  monks  wrote  from  dictation,  the  copy 
Deing  revised  by  a  competent  person,  and  then  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  miniator ,  or  painter  in  vermilion.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  earliest  style  of  ornament  as  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  manuscript.  The  word  miniator  (from  which  we 


have  “miniature”)  comes  from  the  Latin  minium ,  a  per¬ 
manent  red  of  peculiar  brilliance.  The  red,  at  first  used 
to  mark  the  titles  or  commencement  of  manuscripts,  was 
soon  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  most 
important  words,  and  such  portions  were  customarily  known 
as  rubricated,  or  being  in  red  letters,  from  which  is  derived 
the  modern  word  rubric ,  used  to  signify  the  directions  for 
performing  the  service  both  of  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
churches. 

The  earliest  writing  was  entirely  in  majusculcz  or  capital 
letters,  following  each  other  continuously  without  any  punc- 
tuational  marks,  or  space  between  the  words.  A  smaller  run¬ 
ning  character  called  minisculce  began  to  appear  occasionally 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  was  not  frequent 
until  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  From  these  two  we 
get  the  distinction  between  the  “upper  case”  and  “lower 
case  ”  letters. 

Let  us  now  trace  up  the  different  styles  of  writing  from 
the  earliest  periods  from  which  there  are  authentic  speci¬ 
mens  to  the  time  at  which  the  mobile  types  superseded  the 
tardy  pen.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  a  com¬ 
pound  or  transition  style  between  the  majusculse  and  the 
minisculse,  called  uncial  letters,  prevailed  ;  but  in  the  eighth 
century  the  fine  Roman  minisculse  became  common.  This 
is  the  prevailing  character  of  the  Latin  manuscript  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  of  the  Greek  manuscript  of  the  tenth 
century.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  very  darkest  period 
of  the  dark  ages,  parchment  became  very  scarce,  and  it  was 
usual  for  the  monks  to  erase  the  manuscript  copies  of  pro¬ 
fane  authors  in  order  to  use  the  material  for  the  sacred 
writings.  This  re-writing  is  known  as  the  palimpsest ;  and 
in  modern  times  art  has  been  able,  in  some  cases,  to  re¬ 
move  the  upper  writing,  and  to  recover  the  manuscript 
which  lay  underneath.  The  celebrated  German  printer 
and  publisher  Tauchnitz  was  famed  at  an  early  age  for 
his  skill  in  this  delicate  operation,  and  his  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  derives  much  of  its  value  from  the 
various  readings  of  ancient  sacred  manuscripts  of  the 
palimpsest  order.  In  the  eleventh  century,  too,  the  hand¬ 
writing  became  much  smaller  and  more  slanting,  a  change 
probably  arising  from  the  scarcity  of  parchment.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  especially  in  England,  the  letters  became 
larger,  and  the  lines  heavier  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
century  the  angular  character,  generally  known  as  the 
“  modern  Gothic,”  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  clear  and 
beautiful  Roman,  and  entirely  superseded  it  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Abbreviations  previous  to  this  age  had 
been  few  and  simple,  but  now  they  became  complex  and 
numerous,  and  they  are  the  chief  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  time.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Gothic  character  still  prevailed,  but  it  became  more  broad, 
open,  and  legible,  and  the  abbreviations  were  much  less 
numerous,  probably  on  account  of  the  introduction  of 
paper.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  writing  was  almost 
universally  Gothic,  although  of  a  more  open  and  delicate 
character ;  and  it  was  so  popular  throughout  Europe,  that 
the  first  printers  both  in  France  and  Italy  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  Roman  character  after  a  short  struggle,  and 
return  to  the  Gothic  black  letter. 

The  cursive  or  running  style  of  the  Gothic  letter  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  works  of  Caxton,  and  in  our  “  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Printing  ”  we  have  given  a  reproduction  of  one 
of  the  founts  of  our  English  prototypographer.  The  Roman 
character,  however,  soon  reasserted  itself  in  Italy,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  taste  of  the  Subiaco  press,  and  its  beauty 
and  legibility  made  it  a  favourite  with  the  printers  of 
other  countries,  so  that  it  was  gradually  introduced 
abroad.  The  chosen  models  for  this  character  were  taken 
from  the  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  age  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
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The  Italic  character,  as  the  readers  of  our  review  of  M. 
Didot’s  memoir  of  Aldus  are  aware,  was  taken  from  the 
finest  Italian  penmanship  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  his  “  Life  of  Caxton  ”  Mr.  Blades  points  out  that 
there  is  “  a  similarity,  amounting  almost  to  identity,  between 
the  printed  characters  of  the  early  typographers  and  the 
written  characters  of  their  contemporaries,  the  caligraphers. 
Thus,  the  Psalters  and  Bibles  which  appeared  in  Germany 
among  the  first  productions  of  the  press  were  printed  in 
the  characters  used  by  the  scribes  for  ecclesiastical  service- 
books  ;  while  more  general  literature  was  printed  in  the 
common  bastard  Roman.  When  Sweynheyn  and  Pannartz, 
emigrating  from  Germany,  took  up  their  abode  at  the 
monastery  of  Subiaco,  near  Rome,  they  cut  the  punches 
for  their  new  types  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  letter 
indigenous  to  the  country,  although  the  Gothic  tendency 
still  shows  itself.  This  resemblance  to  manuscripts, 
however,  was  soon  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
typography.” 

We  shall  only  make  some  passing  remarks  on  the  general 
features  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Liverpool  Exhibition. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  peculiarities  was  the  use  of 
coloured  vellum.  The  purple  and  rose  tints  of  the  vellum 
manuscripts  of  the  first  Christian  centuries  are  very  note¬ 
worthy.  The  burnished  gold  and  silver  of  the  manuscripts, 
however,  are  still  more  remarkable.  Writing  in  burnished 
gold  was  usual  in  the  fourth  and  several  subsequent 
centuries.  The  early  Christian  Fathers,  and  particularly 
those  who  were  employed  in  preaching  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen,  decorated  their  writings  with  the  utmost 
luxury,  and  lavished  gold,  silver,  and  even  jewels  upon 
them,  as  a  means  of  exhibiting  to  the  heathen  the  esteem  in 
which  the  sacred  works  were  held  by  the  true  believers. 
From  this  cause  burnished  gold  was  much  used,  and  in  the 
collection  under  notice  a  large  proportion  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  present  this  feature.  Having  ourselves  commented 
thus  far,  we  are  now  anxious  to  present  to  our  readers  the 
extremely  interesting  matter  on  the  subject  of  Illumi¬ 
nated  MSS.,  comprised  in  Mr.  Newton’s  able  Introduction 
to  the  “  Catalogue  ”  of  the  Liverpool  Exhibition  ;  and  as 
his  essay  is  so  good  and  complete,  vre  shall  quote  it  in  its 
entirety.  Mr.  Newton  commences  with  the  definition  that 
“  Illuminated  manuscripts  are  writings  decorated  with 
pictures  and  ornaments,  in  colours  and  gold.”  He  says — 
“  Amongst  all  the  relics  of  the  past,  which  time  has  spared 
us,  there  are  none,  perhaps,  so  generally  attractive  and 
interesting  as  these.  To  the  antiquary  they  furnish  a 
continuous  series  of  pictures  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
dress  of  our  forefathers,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  more  valuable  and  consecutive  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  source.  To  the  artist  they  have 
a  twofold  interest ;  in  the  exquisite  miniatures  are  to  be 
found  designs  of  almost  every  conceivable  type  and  excel¬ 
lence,  whilst  the  borders  and  initial  letters  furnish  beautiful 
examples  of  ornamentation  in  form  and  colour.  To  the 
student  of  Christian  art  they  have  a  special  attraction, 
inasmuch  as  in  those  ancient  times  the  schools  of  art  were 
the  monasteries,  and  no  labour  or  cost  was  spared '  to 
worthily  decorate  copies  of  the  Bible,  the  Gospels,  the 
Psalms,  or  the  Manuals  of  Devotion.  On  this  point  I 
cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  eloquent 
testimony  of  Lady  Eastlake.  After  recounting  the  chief 
sources  of  Christian  art,  as  sculptures,  mosaics,  ivories, 
enamels,  she  says  : — 

Richer  than  any  other  source  hitherto  considered,  and  almost  as 
ancient,  we  may  now  advert  to  the  miniatures  or  illuminations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  ancient  religious  books,  which  literally  supply  galleries 
of  curious  and  beautiful  conceptions,  often  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
inches,  and  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  unknown  minds  and  hands. 
Even  after  the  varied  and  accumulated  forms  of  destruction,  common 


to  all  things,  and  more  especially  to  monuments  of  religious  art — 
ignorance,  neglect,  and  cupidity,  war,  fire,  and  time — have  done  their 
worst,  the  number  of  these  books  is  still  fortunately  legion.  For  no 
church  treasury  or  convent  choir  of  any  pretensions  to  wealth — no  royal 
or  noble  personages  of  piety,  pride,  or  taste — failed  to  reckon  these 
precious  volumes  among  their  choicest  possessions.  Here,  on  these 
solid  and  well-nigh  indestructible  parchment  folios,  where  text  and 
pictures  alternately  take  up  the  sacred  tale,  the  text  itself  a  picture,  the 
picture  a  homily,  the  skill  of  the  artist  has  exhausted  itself  in  setting 
forth  in  positive  images  the  great  scheme  of  salvation.  Sometimes 
these  miniatures  spread  in  solemn  hierarchy  over  a  whole  page  ;  oftener 
and  truer  to  their  name,  they  nestle  in  the  spaces  of  initials,  or  capital 
letters,  and  in  the  medallions  of  intricate  borders.  Now  they  look 
upon  us  with  the  forms,  costumes,  and  even  the  countenances,  as  of 
another  world ;  then,  again,  they  claim  affinity  by  some  touch  of  that 
common  nature  which  makes  all  men  kin.  Nowhere  is  space  lost, 
either  within  or  without  these  venerable,  silver-clasped,  and  jewel- 
embossed  volumes,  whose  very  covers  afforded  a  field  for  special 
branches  of  artistic  handicraft.  Nor  was  all  this  labour  spent  in  vain  ; 
their  homes  for  centuries  were  in  the  silence  of  the  sanctuary  ;  their 
authors  have  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  convent  cemetery  ;  over 
them  have  passed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  ;  but 
through  them  history  has  been  transmitted  with  a  continuity  and 
fulness  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  forms  of  art,  or  in  any  form  of 
literature.  For  pictures  have  speech  and  meaning  where  text  is 
obsolete  or  obscure.  “  The  pencil  speaks  the  tongue  of  every  land.” 
They  spread,  too,  over  a  space  of  time  extending  from  the  fifth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  while  every  race,  Greek  and  Latin,  Byzantine  and 
Carlovingian,  French,  Netherlandish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Irish,  English, 
German  and  Italian,  who  have  acknowledged  the  Cross  and  felt  after 
Art,  have  set  their  individual  mark  on  these  monuments  of  devotional 
labour. 

To  the  literary  man  also  they  have  a  special  charm,  for 
the  literature  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest  periods  down 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  illuminated  manuscripts. 

Ages  before  the  invention  of  arbitrary  characters  to 
represent  sounds,  or  an  alphabetic  system  of  writing, 
mankind  had  made  many  attempts  to  record  their  ideas,  in 
a  visible  form,  by  pictures.  These  were  at  first  combined, 
without  any  set  rules,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer. 
But  another  stage  was  reached,  when  these  became  fixed 
and  methodized.  And  this  was  the  point  that  had  been 
attained  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  at  the  date  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  by  Cortes.  They  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
earlier  picture-writing  within  such  exact  rules,  that  the 
annals  of  their  kings  were  kept  with  much  regularity, 
recording  under  each  year  the  character  of  the  harvest,  the 
battles  fought,  towns  taken,  rebellious  chieftains  beheaded, 
&c.  Unfortunately,  the  key  to  their  systems  of  writing  is 
now  lost,  and  must  ever  remain,  along  with  all  that  relates 
to  their  wonderful  and  unique  civilization,  in  that  obscurity 
to  which  Spanish  greed  and  cruelty  consigned  it.  Of  this 
early  stage  in  the  history  of  writing  there  is  a  splendid 
example  in  the  present  collection.  The  ancient  Mexican 
Manuscript  (No.  37),  from  the  Mayer  collection,  is  as  fine 
a  specimen  of  primitive  illumination  as  could  be  desired. 
It  consists  entirely  of  elaborately-coloured  picture-symbols, 
arranged  in  vertical  columns  ;  the  outlines  of  the  figures 
black,  and  the  drawing  very  bizarre,  resembling  that  of 
early  Irish  MSS.  The  general  effect  is  that  of  rude 
coloured  woodcuts. 

Of  that  later  period  in  the  history  of  writing,  when  the 
picture  was  used  to  represent  a  sound,  and  thus  a  much 
nearer  approach  was  made  to  the  invention  of  letters,  we 
have  an  example  in  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  from  the  Mayer 
collection.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  great  fondness 
for  colour.  The  walls  of  their  temples  and  tombs,  the 
sides  of  the  mummy  cases,  as  well  as  their  manuscripts, 
were  illustrated  with  pictures  in  the  brightest  of  colours, 
revealing  their  manners,  customs,  and  arts,  after  the 
meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing  was  utterly  lost.  They 
also  understood  the  art  of  the  goldbeater,  and  used  gilding 
in  lavish  profusion. 

The  books  of  the  ancients  were  formed  of  the  flattened 
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leaves  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,*  a  very  indifferent  material 
for  illustrations  or  decorations  in  colour.  But,  a  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  sheets  of  parchment  and  vellum 
began  to  be  used,  prepared  from  the  skins  of  the  sheep  and 
the  calf,  an  immense  advance,  which  we  owe  to  Eumenes, 
King  of  Pergamus.  Pliny  tells  us  that,  being  anxious  to 
found  a  great  library  at  Pergamus,  and  unable  to  obtain 
papyrus,  through  the  jealousy  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt, 
he  first  introduced  the  use  of  prepared  skins  for  writing  on. 
The  books,  however,  whether  of  papyrus  or  vellum,  were 
only  rolls,  until  Julius  Csesar,  it  is  said,  first  divided  them 
into  leaves,  arranged  as  in  our  modern  books. 

Very  soon  after  his  time,  we  begin  to  read  of  illuminated 
books,  quite  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  Martial,  the 
Latin  poet  (a.d.  80),  tells  us  at  what  bookseller’s  shop  in 
Rome  his  works  might  be  obtained,  written  on  vellum  and 
‘  decorated  with  purple.’  Pliny  tells  us  that  Varro  illustrated 
his  works  with  hundreds  of  portraits,  and  that  the  writers 
on  medicine  gave  representations  of  the  plants  employed. 
Seneca  also  alludes  to  works  decorated  ‘  with  pictures.’ 

Such  were  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Augustan 
age,  and  fortunately  some  specimens  of  the  style  in  which 
they  were  executed  still  exist.  The  famous  Virgil  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  written  in  the  third  century,  contains  the 
text  of  the  yEneid,  written  in  capital  letters,  and  illustrated 
with  fifty  coloured  pictures  of  subjects  taken  from  the  poem. 
These  paintings  are  square,  enclosed  in  a  plain  red  border, 
without  any  ornamental  framework.  They  are  executed  in 
body-colour,  with  great  spirit,  and  a  very  free  hand,  but  are 
wanting  in  finish  and  grace.  The  whole  of  the  accessories, 
architectural  and  picturesque,  are  purely  classical,  and  the 
costume,  arms,  and  technical  execution,  are  characteristic 
of  the  third  or  fourth  century.  In  the  Imperial  Library, 
at  Vienna,  is  an  elegant  Roman  manuscript,  containing  a 
calendar  decorated  with  eight  allegorical  figures  of  the 
months.  Although  written  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Vatican  Virgil,  it  differs  from  that  in  containing  not  only 
pictures,  but  numerous  elegant  ornaments  of  a  conventional 
description.  The  same  library  contains  a  copy  of  Dios- 
corides,  with  numerous  miniatures — one  an  elegant  portrait 
of  the  Empress  Julia  Anicia,  for  whom  the  work  was 
written  about  a.d.  500. 

These  early  Roman  manuscripts  were  illuminated  in 
colours  only,  but  the  Greeks  introduced  a  more  ornate  style, 
founded  upon  Oriental  models.  The  combination  of 
brilliant  colours,  with  gold  and  silver  upon  purple  or  rose- 
stained  vellum,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  India 
and  Persia,  and  was  soon  preferred  to  the  sober  Roman 
style.  Thus  it  is  related,  that  the  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Maximus  the  Younger,  presented  to  him,  early  in  the  third 
century,  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Homer,  written  in  gold 
letters  upon  purple  vellum.  The  two  styles  or  schools,  the 
late  Greek  or  Byzantine,  and  the  Roman  or  classical, 
continued  distinct  for  centuries  ;  the  Roman  allied  originally 
to  the  art  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  subsequently 
to  that  of  the  Catacombs,  while  the  Byzantine  style,  with 
its  brilliant  colours,  golden  grounds,  and  conventional 
ornaments,  presented  originally  a  close  relation  to  Oriental 
prototypes,  and  ultimately  to  the  popular  art  of  the  mosaic- 
worker.  The  Byzantine  artists,  though  not  excelling  in  the 
invention  of  borders,  or  decorated  initials,  yet  long 
preserved  in  their  miniature  pictures  a  reminiscence  of  the 
artistic  feeling  of  their  Greek  ancestors,  and  their  early 
treatment  of  various  Christian  subjects  became  types  long 
followed  by  Western  artists.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  A  picture  of  this  plant,  in  its  native  habitat,  appeared  in  the 
Lithographeb,  vol.  iv.  p.  251. 


JOURNALISTIC  WORK  IN  AMERICA. 

OME  of  our  readers  will  feel  an  interest  in  perusing 
the  following  account  of  the  working  of  the  daily 
press  in  America.  We  extract  it  from  the  America?i  News¬ 
paper  Reporter,  a  j  ournal  which,  we  are  happy  to  notice,  has 
paid  increased  attention  of  late  to  the  literature  and 
antiquities  of  the  craft. 

“  The  contents  of  a  great  newspaper  may  be  divided 
under  three  heads  :  the  editorial,  news,  and  advertising 
departments.  The  first  is  in  charge  of  the  chief  editor,  the 
second  of  the  managing  editor,  and  the  third  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  his  representative  in  the  publication  office.  The 
editorials,  political  and  other,  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
written  by  the  regular  paid  staff  writers,  who  sometimes 
choose  their  own  subjects,  and  are  sometimes  assigned 
their  topics,  the  articles  in  every  case  being  approved  by 
the  chief  editor  before  their  publication.  Some  of  them 
are  written  leisurely  and  at  great  pains ;  others,  and  by 
far  the  majority,  are  dashed  off  'hurriedly  late  at  night,  to 
accompany  the  news  on  which  they  are  based.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  vigorous 
newspaper  writing  ever  printed. 

The  news  comes  from  various  sources.  Foreign  and 
domestic  correspondence  and  special  city  articles  often 
come  to  the  office  in  the  daytime.  These  the  day  editor 
or  city  editor  makes  ready  for  the  printers,  who  begin  set¬ 
ting  them  in  type  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Most  of  the 
city  news,  however,  comes  from  the  reporters  late  at  night, 
and  is  hurriedly  read  and  revised  and  sent  to  the  printers. 
The  domestic  and  foreign  dispatches  come  at  all  hours  of 
the  night,  from  special  and  regular  correspondents,  and 
from  the  two  great  news  channels,  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  National  Press  Association.  These  companies  have  agents 
all  over  the  world,  who  send  to  the  central  office  in  New 
York  accounts  of  everything  of  interest  occurring  in  their 
respective  localities.  As  fast  as  the  press  dispatches  reach 
the  newspaper  offices  they  are  turned  over  to  the  night 
editor  and  his  assistants,  who  revise  and  summarize  them, 
write  the  head-lines  and  communicate  the  chief  topics  of 
interest  to  the  editorial  writers,  who  make  the  editorial  com¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  not  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  matter 
sent  over  the  wires  is  ever  seen  in  print.  It  is  cut  and 
boiled  down,  altered  and  condensed,  and  put  into  shape  to 
fit  the  available  space,  which  varies  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  and  importance  of  local  and  other  events.  Frequently 
long  dispatches,  reporting  startling  events  at  distant  points, 
reach  the  office  very  late  at  night,  or  perhaps  just  a  few 
minutes  before  the  hour  of  going  to  press,  which  is  usually 
two  a.m.,  and  the  night  editor  and  his  assistants  have  to 
handle  it  skilfully  and  rapidly  to  get  it  into  the  paper  in  some 
form.  Failing  this,  a  second,  and  if  necessary  a  third  extra 
edition  is  issued. 

Besides  the  press  associations  already  mentioned,  there 
are  local  companies,  such  as  the  City  and  Metropolitan 
Press  Associations,  which  supply  the  papers  with  such  local 
matter  as  their  reporters  may  fail  to  obtain,  or  which  is 
worth  using  but  not  worth  sending  for.  The  matter  com¬ 
ing  from  these  sources  passes  through  the  city  editor’s  hands, 
and  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  press  matter.  All 
these  news  associations  are  absolutely  and  necessarily  non¬ 
political. 

Usually  the  last  ‘copy’  which  reaches  the  hands  of  the 
printers  on  a  daily  paper  is  the  dramatic  criticism,  which, 
being  written  after  the  performances,  is  late  in  arriving  at 
the  office.  Sometimes  the  critic  goes  down  there  to  write, 
but  more  frequently  he  goes  to  his  club  to  do  his  work  and 
sends  his  article  down  to  the  office. 

On  occasions  of  important  public  events  the  work  done 
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in  American  newspaper  offices  is  really  marvellous.  Take, 
for  example,  election  day.  The  polls  close  at  four  on  the 
afternoon  of  one  day,  and  by  two  a.m.  on  the  next  morning 
the  papers  are  out  with  full  returns  from  all  over  the 
country.  This  result  is  achieved  only  by  great  enterprise. 
The  papers  have  special  correspondents  in  every  State 
capital,  and  telegraphic  wires  in  their  offices  communica¬ 
ting  with  the  centres  of  news  all  over  the  city,  and  the 
whole  staff  is  busily  at  work  all  night  in  figuring  up  the 
results.  Sometimes  there  are  thirty  or  forty  men  at  work 
at  the  same  time,  without  counting  the  editorial  writers, 
who  are  busily  engaged  in  crowing  over  victories  or  con¬ 
doling  with  their  party  in  defeat,  as  the  case  may  be.  To 
see  'the  startling  head-lines  and  ‘  roosters  ’  which  appear 
on  the  following  day  at  the  heads  of  newspaper  columns, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  editor  had  spent  the  night  in 
joyful  carousings  rather  than  in  hard,  exhausting  work.” 


PATENTS,  NEW  AND  LAPSED, 

SPECIFICATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING, 

Published  in  February,  1877. 

IMPROVED  Machinery  for  Trimming  Playing-cards,  and  other 
uses.  Clarke,  W.  [From  V.  E.  Mauger,  New  York.  No.  1,955. 
May  10,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — A  “  novel  arrangement  of  an  annular 
reciprocating  trimming-knife,  moving  on  and  embracing  a  recipro¬ 
cating  clamp.”  Also  a  combination  of  these  “devices  with  a 
stationary  clamp  which  fits  exactly  into  the  annular-knife.”  The  cards 
are  cut  in  a  similar  manner  to  envelopes. 

Improvements  in  Removing  Sheets  of  Paper  singly  from  a  pile  of 
sheets,  and  feeding  them  to  Printing  or  other  Machines,  or  for 
other  purposes.  Cox,  R.  E.  [No.  2,214.  May  25,  1876.  6d. 

Drawings.]  —  The  well-known  adhesive  quality  of  india-rubber, 
or  gutta-percha,  or  a  combination  of  both,  is  employed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  suitable  apparatus  for  moving  the  sheets,  first 
backwards  and  sideways,  and  then  forwards  into  the  gripper  of  the 
machine.  The  drawings  show  how  this  may  be  done. 
Improvements  in  Decorative  or  Colour-Printing  and  Embossing. 
Jefferies,  J.  E.  [No.  2,874.  July  13,  1876.  4d.  No  draw¬ 
ings.] — To  print  in  two  colours  and  emboss  at  one  operation,  the 
inventor  covers  a  slab  with  one  colour,  and  a  perforated  or  pattern 
piece  of  metal  with  another  colour.  The  metal  pattern  is  then 
laid  upon  the  slab,  the  coloured  surfaces  of  both  being  uppermost. 
A  piece  of  paper  is  laid  over  the  whole  and  submitted  to  pressure, 
when  it  becomes  printed  in  two  colours  and  embossed,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  metal  pattern.  Many  variations  of  this 
are  described. 

Improved  Mechanism  for  preparing  Continuous  Webs  of  Paper  for 
Printing.  Newton,  W.  E.  [From  R.  M.  Hoe,  New  York. 
No.  2,419.  June  12,  1876.  8d.  Drawings.] — By  this  invention 

continuous  paper  is  pared  along  its  edges,  damped  for  printing, 
and  re-wound  upon  a  reel,  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  printing- 
machine.  Means  are  taken  to  damp  the  paper  so  equally  that  it 
does  not  become  puckered  upon  re-winding. 

Improvements  in  Machines  for  Folding  and  Delivering  Paper. 
Morgan-Brown,  W.  [FromL.  C.  Crowell,  Boston,  U.S.  No. 
2,457.  June  14,  1876.  8d.  Drawings.] — “This  invention 

relates  to  Mechanism,”  “specially  adapted  to  hold  paper  passing 
from  a  cylinder  of  perfecting  web-press  (machine)  ;  the  paper 
passing  through  the  press  in  continuous  length  from  a  roll,  and 
being  taken  by  the  mechanism  is  folded  in  a  direction  transverse 
to  its  length  and  cut,  and  is  then  folded  in  an  opposite  direction, 
ready  for  transmission  through  the  mail.” 

An  Improved  Apparatus  for  Ruling  Paper  and  other  like  Sheets. 
Parker,  A.  J.  [No.  2,509.  June  16,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] 

— This  is  a  portable  ruling-machine  in  which  the  pen-frame  is 
made  to  move  over  the  paper  along  guides,  instead  of  the  paper 
being  carried  under  the  pen-frame  as  in  ordinary  machines.  The 
sheets  are  superposed  upon  each  other  and  are  removed  as  fast  as 
ruled. 

Improvements  in  Stereotyping  Apparatus.  Harrison,  A.,  and  Evans, 
J.  [No.  2,530.  June  19,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — Relates  to 

type-high  stereos.  Loose  bars,  so  made  as  to  be  adjustable  to 
various  sizes  of  plates,  are  used  to  take  the  place  of  the  metal  in 
the  casting-box.  In  this  manner  the  stereo-block  is  cast,  with 
thin  projecting  ribs  at  the  back  in  place  of  solid  metal. 


A  New  or  Improved  Apparatus  for  Pricking  and  Writing  by  Means 
of  Compressed  Air  or  Gas.  Trueman,  H.  P.  [No.  2,549-  June 
20,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — A  portable  arrangement  of  a 

minute  fan  or  blowing-machine,  having  a  crank  on  its  axis  which 
moves  a  needle  in  a  tube  terminating  like  a  pencil.  By  moving 
this  over  the  paper  the  latter  is  closely,  rapidly,  and  finely  per¬ 
forated.  Its  application  to  printing  is  as  a  stencil  in  the  papyro- 
graphic  system. 


LAPSED  PATENTS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 

Improvements  in  Making  Paper.  Hay,  William.  [No.  234.  Jan. 
26,  1870.] 

Improvements  in  the  Arrangement  and  Construction  of  Guillotine- 
Machines  for  cutting  paper,  &c.  Somerville,  G.,  and  Crombie, 
George.  [No.  365.  Jan.  29,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Printing-Presses.  Clarke,  A.  M.  [From  M. 

Gaily,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  No.  322.  Feb.  3,  1870.] 
Improvements  in  Lithographic- Presses.  Arnheim,  F.  [From 
Stoffler  and  others,  of  Stuttgart.  No.  597.  Feb.  17,  1874.] 
Improvements  in  Machines  for  Printing  and  Indenting  Railway 
Tickets,  &c.  Whiteman,  W.  T.  [No.  425.  Feb.  12,  1870.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PRINTING, 


BERT  (F.  A.).  Allgemeines  Bibliogra- 
phisches  Lexikon.  2  vols.  Leipzig : 
1821.  4to. 

-  Nieuw  Onderzoek  naar  de  Aan- 

spraak  van  Holland  op  de  Uitvinding 
der  Boekdrukkunst;  en  brief  wegens 
het  Geschrift  van  F.  Lehne.  Met 
een  Voorrede  en  eenige  Aanmerk  ingen 
van  J.  Koning.  Haarlem  :  1825.  8vo. 
pp.  v.  46. 

-  Neue  Prlifung  der  Hollandischen 

Anspriiche  auf  die  Erfindung  derBuch- 
druckerkunst.  In  “  Hermes :  oder  lcritisches  Jahrbuch  der  Lite- 
ratur.”  No.  4.  pp.  63-85.  Leipzig:  1823.  8vo. 

- — - — -  Ueberlieferungen  zur  Geschichte,  Literatur  und  Kunst  der 
Vor-  und  Mitwelt.  3  parts.  Dresden  :  1826.  8vo. 

Among  the  contents  of  this  work  are — Early  Days  of  Printing  ;  The  Disputed 
Discovery-  of  Printing  ;  Xylographic  Monuments  in  the  Public  Library  of  Wolfen- 
buttel ;  Printing  in  Portugal  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  by  L.  Hain,  &c. 

Ebner  (L. ).  Verzeichniss  der  von  Johann  Adam  Klein,  Maler  und 
Kupferstecher,  gezeichneten  und  radirten  Blatter  (vom  Jahre  1805 
bis  1846).  Stuttgart  :  1853.  8vo. 

Eckstein  (F.  A.).  Die  Sahlfeld’schen  Buchdruckereien  in  Halle. 
Halle  :  1842.  4to.  pp.  8. 

Dr.  Gustav  Schwetschke  having  published  a  history  of  printing  in  the  town  of  Halle, 
the  author  here  supplies  further  details  as  to  its  origin  and  progress,  and  also  gives 
a  genealogical  chart  of  the  Sahlfeld  family. 

Lcole  Typographique  pour  les  Femmes.  [Paris':  no  date.]  pp.  4. 

Published  during  the  French  Revolution  (about  1792).  The  only  indication  as 
to  author  or  place  of  publication  is  on  the  last  page — “  S’adresser  a  l’lmprimerie. 
Rue  des  deux  portes  Bon  Conseil,  No.  8." 

Ed  (C.  M. ).  Kurzgefasste  Geschichte  der  Buchdruckerkunst.  Ham¬ 
burg:  1840.  i2mo. 

— - -  Kurzgefasste  Geschichte  des  Buchdrucks.  Hamburg  :  1839. 

8 vo.  pp.  iv.  136. 

Edel  (Friedrich  Wilhelm).  Denkschrift  fiir  die  im  Jahr  1840  zube- 
gehende  vierte  Sacularfeier  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst. 
Strassburg  :  1840.  8vo. 

Edner  (Philipp).  Satz — Druck — Papier.  Ein  Gang  durch  Schrift- 
giesserei,  Buchdruckerei  und  Papierfabrik.  Zur  Belehrung  fiir 
Autoren  und  Buchhandler.  Leipzig :  no  date  [1870].  i6mo. 
pp.  92. 

Intended  to  initiate  authors  and  booksellers  to  the  mystery  of  the  art  of  Printing, 
but  is  rather  superficially  written,  and  contains  hardly  anything  that  would  not  be 
known  to  people  in  continual  connection  with  printing. 

Edwards  (Edward).  The  Disease  and  the  Remedy  :  an  Essay  on 
the  Distressed  State  of  the  Printing  Trade,  proving  it  to  be  mainly 
attributable  to  excessive  Boy  Labour.  London  :  1850.  pp.  32. 

This  is  a  prize  essay  on  the  apprentice  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time, 
system,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  master  The  author  was,  in  his  day,  a  very  pro¬ 
printers  and  newspaper  proprietors,  and  minent  advocate  for  amelioration  of  the 
their  overseers,  readers,  and  journeymen,  condition  of  the  working  printer ;  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  'The  subject  was  secretary  to  the  London  Society  of 
has  been  constantly  agitated  from  the  Compositors  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Edwards  &  Kidd,  printers,  London.  International  Exhibition, 
1871.  The  Heliotype  Process.  London  :  1871.  8vo. 

Eekhoff  (W.).  Nieuwe  Bijdrage  tot  de  Geschiedenis  van  de  Boek- 
drukkunst  in  Nederland  ;  bevattende  een  betoog,  dat  de  eerste 
druk  van  de  Oude  Friesche  Wetten,  bezorgd  door  Heer  H.  Cam- 
mingha  omstreeks  1484  is  gedrukt  te  Leeuwarden.  Workum  : 
1856.  8vo.  pp.  19. 

An  essay  on  the  history  of  printing  in  was  at  Leeuwarden  in  1484,  by  H.  Cam- 
the  Netherlands,  with  an  attempt  to  mingha.  The  first  book  printed  with  a 
prove  that  the  first  printing  done  in  Fries-  date  in  the  Low  Countries  was  in  1473. 
land,  a  province  of  the  Low  Countries, 

Ehren-Gedichte  auf  die  edle  freye  Ivunst-Buchdruckerey,  und 
deren  Ursprung,  Fortgang  und  Nutzbarkeit,  wessen  sich  deren 
Anverwandten,  fur  andren  Kiinsten,  Grund  der  Wahrheit  zu 
riihmen  haben ;  mit  poetischer  Feder  entworffen.  Frankfurt  : 
1739.  8vo. 

Eichsfeld  (E.  G. ).  Relation  vom  Wittenbergischen  Buchdrucker- 
Jubilreo,  1740.  Nebst  einer  historischen  Nachricht  von  alten  Wit¬ 
tenbergischen  Buchdruckern.  Wittenberg:  1740.  4to. 

In  addition  to  the  several  festive  songs  and  speeches  recorded  in  this  volume, 
there  is  a  poem  by  T.  J.  Neunhofer  on  “  The  Divine  in  the  Typographic  Art.” 

Eisenmann  (Andreas).  Die  Schnellpresse,  ihre  Construction,  Zusam- 
menstellung  und  Behandlung;.  Leipzig :  186?.  4to.  pp.  80. 
- Leipzig  :  1872.  4to.  pp.  80. 

A  practical  treatise  on  prihting-machine  construction,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  printers 
and  machine-makers. 

Ekama  (Dr.  C.).  Romeyn  de  Hooghe  en  de  Hortus  Medicus  met  het 
Standbeeld  van  L.  J.  Coster.  Haarlem  :  1869.  8vo. 

Ektypographie  :  oder,  die  Kunst  Zeichnungen  auf  Kupferplatten 
hoch  zu  atzen.  Quedlinburg  :  1840.  8vo. 

Ellis  (Charles).  An  extract  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Edward  Pyson  :  That 
Costerus  first  invented  printing,  anno  1430.  In  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  xxiii.  London  :  1704.  4to. 

-  Some  Observations  concerning  the  Invention  and  Progress  of 

Printing  to  the  year  1465.  Occasioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis’s 
letter,  exhibited  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  286.  In 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xxiii.  London  :  1704.  4to. 

Ellis  (Sir  Henry).  Copies  of  Original  Papers  illustrative  of  the 
Management  of  Literature  by  Printers  and  Stationers  in  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Article  in  the  ArcJucologia, 
vol.  xxv.  pp.  100-112.  London:  1834.  4to. 

Ellis  (J.  B. )  and  Denton  (W.).  The  Printers’  Calculator  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Companion.  Leeds  :  1876.  32mo.  pp.  58. 

The  Contents  are  : — Table  of  Wages,  ber  of  Leads  contained  in  a  Pound  ; 
showing  the  Amount  earned  in  any  num-  Leads  required  to  Justify  with  any  given 
ber  of  Hours  from  One  to  Ninety  ;  Table  Body  of  Type  ;  Lengths  and  Widths  of 
for  Calculating  Piece-work  ;  Table  of  Pages  for  ordinary  Book-work,  with  the 
Sizes  of  Paper  ;  Sizes  of  Writing  and  number  of  Ens  contained  in  each  Page  ; 
Drawing-paper  and  Cards  ;  Table  for  Table  of  Signatures  and  Folios  ;  Imposi- 
Giving  out  Paper  ;  Equivalent  Weights  tion  Schemes  ;  Abstract  of  Leeds  Com- 
of  Paper;  Relative  Sizes  of  Type,  from  positors’  Scale  of  Prices  for  News  and 
Pica  to  Pearl  ;  Table  showing  the  Num-  Book-work. 

Elvert  (Christian  d’).  Geschichte  des  Bucher-  und  Steindruckes,  des 
Buchhandels,  der  Biicher-Censur,  und  der  Periodischen  Literatur, 
so  wie  Nachtrage  zur  Geschichte  der  historischen  Literatur  in 
Mahren  und  Oesterreichisch-Schlesien.  Briinn  :  1854.  8vo. 

Elsevier  (W.  J.  C.  Rammelman-). — See  Rammelman-Elsevier. 


their  presswork,  the  accuracy  of  their 
text,  and  their  successful  efforts  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  duodecimo  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  larger  and  more  expensive 
forms  of  books.  Their  type  was  highly 
esteemed  in  this  country,  and  furnished 
the  model  for  that  of  the  first  Caslon. 
Of  twelve  printers  belonging  to  this 
family  at  least  seven  were  celebrated  for 
special  excellence. 

Louis  Elzevir,  the  first  printer  of  the 
family,  was  born  at  Louvain,  and  esta¬ 
blished  himself  at  Leyden.  His  first 
book  was  an  edition  of  Eutropius  in  1592, 
and  it  is  excessively  rare.  He  continued 
to  print  in  that  city  until  his  death,  in 
1617.  He  adopted  for  his  device  the 
arms  of  the  Batavian  Republic  and  the 
motto  “Concordia  res  parvas  crescunt,” 
which  being  likewise  adopted  by  Jo. 
Steels,  with  quite  another  device,  Brunet 
and  other  bibliographers  were  erroneously 
led  to  believe  that  Elzevir’s  and  Steels’s 
devices  were  the  same. 

The  five  sons  of  Louis  were  all  printers 
— the  youngest,  Bonaventure  Elzevir, 
achieving  the  greatest  celebrity  as  the 
publisher  of  the  famous  duodecimo 
classics.  Louis,  a  grandson  of  the  first 
Louis,  was  the  founder  of  the  Elzevir 
press  of  Amsterdam.  His  classic  Latin 
authors,  in  quarto,  folio,  and  octavo,  are 
considered  as  the  most  splendid  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  family  ;  they  appeared  from 
1655  to  1665.  Daniel,  the  son  of  Bona¬ 
venture,  achieved  great  fame  in  Leyden, 


and  afterwards  at  Amsterdam,  continuing 
to  print  until  his  death,  in  1689.  His 
New  Testament,  published  in  1658,  is 
very  beautiful  and  exact.  His  widow 
carried  on  the  business  after  his  death  ; 
and  the  last  book  issued  by  the  family 
was  in  1712,  by  Abraham  Elzevir,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  family.. 

The  Elzevirs  did  not  aim  at  luxury, 
like  the  Aldi  and  the  Stephens,  for  they 
printed  only  one  work  upon  vellum,  but 
devoted  their  endeavours  to  furnishing 
accurate  works  for  common  use. 

The  very  scarce  mark  annexed  was 
copied  from  Baudius  (Dominicus)  “  De 
Induciis  Belli  Belgici  ”  (Leyden :  1613. 
4to.).  The  emblem  of  the  olive-tree  and 
vine,  under  it  an  old  man  gathering  fruit, 
on  the  other  side,  on  a  scroll,  the  motto 
“Non  solus”  (not  alone),  was  a  later 
and  better  known  mark  of  these  famous 
printers.  The  adoption  for  their  mark  of 
the  prolific  vine—  crowned  by  Grecian 
fable  as  the  greatest  blessing  to  mankind, 
and  the  gift  of  the  wise  Minerva — was 
very  appropriate  for  a  family  so  many  in 
number,  and  so  multitudinous  in  works. 

A  fuller  account  of  this  celebrated, 
family  will  be  found  in  A.  de  Reume, 
“  Recherches  sur  les  Elsevir  ”  (Bruxelles  : 
1847.  8vo.);  J.  F.  Adry,  “  Notice  sur  les 
Elsevirs  ”  (Paris  :  1806.  8vo.),  Van  Even, 
“  De  Elzevirs”  (Brussels:  1851.  8yo.) ; 
and  Pieters,  “  Annales  des  Elseviers” 
(Gand  :  1858.  8vo.). 


Elzevir,  Catalogus  Authorum  latinorum  ex  officina  Elzeviriana,  s. 
B.  et  A.  Elzeviriorum  typis  editorum.  See  Maittaire,  “Ann 
Typogr.,”  tom.  iii.  p.  815  and  following. 

-  Catalogus  Librorum  qui  in  Bibliopolio  Elzeviriano  venales 

extant.  Lugd.  Bat. :  1634.  4to.  Another  edition,  1684.  4to. 

-  Catalogus  Librorum  qui  in  Bibliopolio  Officinae  Danielis 

Elzevirii  venales  extant.  Amsterdam  :  1674.  i2mo.  Another 
edition,  1681,  in  i2mo.  Re-impression  by  Didot;  edited  by 
Charles  Motteley.  Paris :  1823.  i2mo.  One  hundred  copies 
printed. 

The  total  number  of  works  of  all  kinds  bearing  the  name  of  Elzevir  is  1,213,  of 

which  960  are  in  Latin,  44  in  Greek,  126  in  French,  32  in  Flemish,  22  in  Oriental 

languages,  11  in  German,  and  10  in  Italian. 

- Over  het  aantal  Drukkers,  uit  de  familie  der  Elzevier  voortge- 

sproten.  In  Algemeene  Konst-  en  Letter-Bode,  No.  8.  1807.  8vo. 

-  Essai  Bibliographique  sur  les  Editions  des  Elzevirs.  See 

Berard. 

Emeric-David  (Toussaint  Bernard).  Discours  Historique  sur  la 
Gravure  en  Taille-douce  et  sur  la  Gravure  en  Bois.  Paris  :  1808. 
8vo.  pp.  83. 

Extract  from  the  Moniteur  Ujiivcrsel,  October,  1808. 

-  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  au  Moyen  Age,  suivi  de  l’Histoire  de 

la  Gravure.  Paris  :  1863.  i2mo. 


BASLE  :  1526-1529  J  FRIBURG  IN  BRISGAU,  1529-1536. 


LEYDEN  :  1592-1712.  . 

Elzevir. 

The  Elzevir  family,  who  flourished  in  teenth  centuries,  were  famous  for  the 
Holland  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven-  elegance  of  their  type,  the  excellence  of 


Emmeus  (Joannes  Faber). 

This  device  is  taken  from  “  Pictorius  Theologia  Mythologica”  (Friburg:  1532. 
8vo.),  and  remained  without  identification  until  Mr.  Eerjeau,  in  1867,  discovered  the 
name  of  the  printer  to  whom  it  belonged. 
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Endter  (Wilhelm  Moritz). 

The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  produce  the  device  of  Wilhelm  Moritz 
Nuremberg  by  Antony  Koburger,  in  1472,  Endter’ s  daughter.  It  consists  of  the 
who  was  styled  the  “prince  of  printers,”  emblem  of  the  Sun  and  Eagle,  on  a 
and  that  city  long  held  its  supre-  rocky  landscape  with  a  town  in  the  back- 
macy  in  the  typographic  world.  Among  ground,  lighted  by  the  sun.  A  scroll 
the  most  celebrated  printers  were  the  above  the  eagle  bears  the  motto  “  Omnia 
Endters,  whose  books  are,  at  the  present  lustrat.” 
time,  both  rare  and  valuable.  We  re- 


Engel  (S.).  Lettre  sur  l’Origine  de  l’lmprimerie  et  sur  diverses  Edi¬ 
tions  anciennes.  Berne:  1742.  8vo. 

Originally  appeared  in  the  Journal  Helvttiqtie ,  Sept.,  1741,  pages  852  and  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Engelhard-Reyhersche  Hofbuchdruckerei.  Schrift-Proben  aus 
der  Buchdruckerei  in  Gotha.  Gotha  [1826].  8vo. 

Engelmann  (Godefroy).  Manuel  du  Dessinateur  Lithographe,  011 
Description  des  meilleurs  Moyens  a  employer  pour  faire  les  Des- 
sins  sur  Pierre  dans  tous  les  Genres  connus.  Paris  :  1823.  8vo. 
The  Second  Edition,  to  which  is  added  “Instruction  sur  le  nou¬ 
veau  Procede  du  Lavis  Lithographique.33  pp.  90,  13  plates. 

Paris  :  1824.  8vo. - 3rd  Edition.  Parisjand  Mulhouse:  1830.  8vo. 

-  Recueil  d’Essais  Lithographiques.  Paris  :  1817.  4to. 

-  Traite  theorique  et  pratique  de  Lithographie.  Mulhouse  et 

Paris  :  1839.  qto.  pp.  ix.  and  467,  50  plates. 

* -  Handbuch  fur  Steinzeichner,  od.  Beschreibung  der  besten 

Mittel  um  in  alien  bekannten  Manieren  auf  Stein  zu  zeichnen. 
Berlin  :  1834.  8vo.  13  engravings  on  stone. 


* -  Rapport  de  la  Lithographie  et  particulierement  sur  un  Recueil 

de  Dessins  lithographies  par  M.  Engelmann.  Paris  :  1816.  4to. 
pp.  25. 

A  report,  made  on  the  3rd  of  August,  phic  drawings,  &c.,  by  M.  Engelmann, 
1816,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  and  to  report  on  the  origin,  progress,  and 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  (Institut  results  of  this  art. 

Royal  de  France)  to  examine  lithogra- 


—  Das  Gesammtgebiet  der  Lithographie,  oder  theoretische  und 
praktische  Anleitung  zur  Ausiibung  der  Lithographie  in  ihrem 
ganzen  Umfange,  durch  Darlegung  u.  Veranschaulichung  der 
ersten  Elemente,  bis  zur  Angabe  des  Verfahrens  bei  Herstellung 
des  Hochsten  u.  Vollendetsten,  was  diese  Kunst  bis  jetzt  liefert. 
Eingeleitet  durch  eine  authentische  Geschichte  ihrer  Erfindung  u. 
Entwickelung,  und  durch  49  Tafeln  mit  zahlreichen  Abbildungen 
erlautert.  Uebertragung  des  “  Traite  theorique  et  pratique  de 
Lithographie,3’  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  den  Zustand  u.  die 
Ergebnisse  der  deutschen  Lithographie  bearbeitet  u.  mit  den 
nothigen  Zusatzen  versehen  von  W.  Pabst  und  A.  Kretzschmar. 

Chemnitz  :  1840.  4to. - Second  edition.  Leipzig  :  1843.  4t0* 

pp.  xvi.  and  288,  49  plates. 


Godefroy  Engelmann  was  born  at  Mul¬ 
house  on  the  17th  of  August,  1788,  and 
died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1839.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  La 
Rochelle  to  the  business  house  of  a  friend 
of  his  father  there,  to  be  initiated  into 
commercial  pursuits.  Engelmann  showed 
but  little  aptitude  for  this  career,  and 
preferred  to  cultivate  the  arts.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  town  in  1808,  en¬ 
tered  into  business  with  his  father-in-law 
as  designer;  but  the  disasters  of  1813 
ruined  his  family  and  left  him  without 
resources.  It  was  then,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  friend  Edouard  Koech- 
lin,  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  lithography.  In  1814  he  went 
to  Munich  and  studied  in  the  workshops 
of  Stuntz  the  process  as  then  known. 
On  his  return,  in  1815,  he  started  a  press 


at  Mulhouse.  The  year  following  he 
moved  his  presses  to  Paris,  and  founded 
the  first  important  lithographic  establish¬ 
ment  in  that  city.  Engelmann  was  the 
first  to  establish  lithography  in  France, 
and  to  bring  the  art  to  Paris,  where  he 
began  business  in  1816.  Shortly  after, 
he  took  into  partnership  his  brother-in- 
law,  Pierre  Thierry,  and  it  was  through 
them  that  the  art  was  introduced  into 
Spain,  at  Barcelona,  in  1820,  and  in  the 
following  year  in  London.  In  1830,  in 
consequence  of  severe  losses  caused  by 
the  Revolution,  the  partners  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  liquidate.  Godefroy  went  to 
Mulhouse,  while  his  brother  remained  in 
Paris.  It  is  to  Godefroy  that  we  owe 
the  practical  realization  of  the  idea, 
originally  mooted  by  Senefelder,  of 
Chromolithography.  Many  attempts  had 


been  previously  made  to  print  in  colours 
by  means  of  lithography,  but  without 
success.  The  Societe  d’ Encouragement, 
in  1828,  offered  a  prize  of  2,000  fr.  for  an 
impression  in  colours,  and  kept  the  prize 
open  for  several  years.  In  December, 
1836,  G.  Engelmann  solved  the  problem, 
and  in  January,  1837,  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  10  years.  The  Societd,  in 
1838,  awarded  him  the  prize.  He  ob¬ 
tained  other  honours,  but  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  them,  for,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  died  in  1839.  Jean  Engel¬ 
mann,  who  had  since  1833  been  associated 
with  his  father  at  Mulhouse,  and  greatly 
aided  in  developing  the  chromolitho- 


graphic  process,  was  sent  to  Paris,  in 
1837,  to  found  an  establishment  to  be 
specially  devoted  to  chromolithography, 
which  he  carried  out  to  great  perfection. 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  having  no 
further  interest  in  the  business  at  Mul¬ 
house,  he  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the 
Paris  house.  In  1842  he  took  into  part¬ 
nership  M.  Aug.  Grof.  His  was  the  first, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  the  only  chro- 
molithographic  establishment  in  Paris. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  introduced  many 
improvements  into  the  art.  He  died  29th 
July,  1875,  aged  60,  leaving  two  sons, 
who  have  since  carried  on  the  business. 


{To  be  continued. ) 


THE  CAXTON  CELEBRATION. 

OUR  readers  hardly  require  to  be  told  that  for  some  time  past  it 
has  been  in  contemplation  to  celebrate  during  the  month  of 
June  of  the  present  year  the  Introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing  into 
England  by  William  Caxton.  The  year  1877  has  been  chosen  because 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  production  of  the  first 
book  printed  in  England — ‘  ‘  The  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phers.”  It  is  well  established  that  Caxton  learnt  his  art  in  Flanders, 
and  on  returning  to  England  set  up  the  first  printing-press  at  West¬ 
minster.  Stowe  mentions  that  Caxton  first  exercised  his  business  of  a 
printer  in  an  old  chapel  near  the  entrance  of  the  Abbey  ;  but  there  is, 
or  was,  at  Oxford  a  placard  of  his  which  fixes  his  printing-office  in  the 
Almonry.  It  reads  as  follows  : — “If  it  plese  any  man,  spiritual  or 
temporal,  to  bye  ony  Pyes  of  two  and  thre  comemoracions  of  Salisburi 
vse  enprynted  after  the  forme  of  this  present  lettre  whiche  ben  wel  and 
truly  late  hym  come  to  Westmonester  in  to  the  Almonesrye  at  the  reed 
pale  and  he  shall  have  them  good  chepe.  Supplico  stet  cedula.”  It 
is  to  this  placard  that  the  Dean  of  Westminster  referred  in  his  speech. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  contemplated  celebration  is  indicated  by 
the  Committee  in  what  is  termed  the  “Prospectus”: — “  The  precise 
date  when  William  Caxton  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into 
England  has  not  been  ascertained,  notwithstanding  the  labour  and  re¬ 
search  of  those  authors  who  have  made  the  subject  their  special  study. 
In  fact,  all  that  we  know  concerning  the  early  history  of  printing  in 
this  country  is  derived  from  Caxton’s  own  remarks,  forming  the  pro¬ 
logue  or  epilogue  to  a  few  of  his  printed  books,  most  of  which,  however, 
were  issued  without  any  clue  to  the  date  of  their  production.  The  first 
English  book,  or  more  correctly,  the  first  book  printed  in  English  (as 
mentioned  in  the  very  complete  list  given  by  Mr.  William  Blades  in  his 
‘  Life  of  Caxton’)  was  ‘The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,’ 
which  was  translated  by  Caxton  in  1471,  but  was  issued  without  any 
date  of  printing.  This  was  followed  by  ‘  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the 
Chesse,’  ‘Fynysshid  the  last  day  of  marche  the  yer  of  our  lord  god. 
a.  thousand  foure  honderd  and  lxxiiii.’  These  two  books  were  printed 
in  English  at  Bruges,  the  first  book  printed  with  a  date  in  England 
being  the  ‘  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  the  Philosophers,  enprynted  by  me, 
William  Caxton,  at  Westmestre,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  m.cccc.l.xxvij.’ 
The  ‘  Booke  of  the  Chesse,’  bearing  the  date  1474  as  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  translation,  and  the  first  English  book  mentioned 
above,  having  probably  been  printed  in  that  year,  may  be  the  ground 
of  the  popular  belief  that  the  art  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Caxton  in  1474.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  April  23, 
1874,  from  Mr.  William  Blades,  seems  to  dispose  of  that  date  very  satis¬ 
factorily  : — ‘  At  the  end  of  Caxton’s  “Chess-book  ”  is  the  date  of  trans¬ 
lation,  “Finished  the  last  day  of  March  *  *  1474.”  According  to 
modern  reckoning  this  was  really  1475,  because  as  I  have  shown  in 
my  “Life  of  Caxton,”  II.,  p.  9,  the  new  year  in  the  Low  Countries  did 
not  begin  then  until  Easter  Day.  Now  Easter  Day  in  1474  fell  upon 
April  10,  and  therefore  Caxton  did  not  finish  his  translation  in  Bruges 
till  March  31,  1475.  As  the  book  was  printed  after  that  in  Bruges, 
and  before  Caxton  came  to  England  with  the  new  art,  we  must,  I  think, 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  :  Caxton  probably  came  to  England  in  1476, 
but  the  first  indisputable  date  we  have  to  stand  on  is  the  printing  of 
“  The  Dictes  ”  in  1477.’  Adopting,  therefore,  1477  as  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  England,  it  has  been  determined  to  hold 
in  the  month  of  June,  1877,  a  celebration  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Considering  that  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  printers’  art  pro¬ 
vides  the  very  means  of  education,  preserves  and  renders  available  the 
results  of  scientific  discovery  and  research,  and  is  the  most  effectual 
instrument  in  emancipating  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  it  is  believed  that  this  celebration  will  be  equally 
popular  with  the  general  public  as  with  those  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  craft.  Whether,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  history,  or  as  mark¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  it 
is  eminently  desirable  to  signalize  this  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
English  printing  by  a  suitable  public  commemoration.  The  Printers’ 
Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation  was  constituted 
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the  depository  of  the  fund  collected  in  1847,  when  an  effort  was  made, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hart  Milman,  to 
‘  erect  a  monument  in  honour  of  William  Caxton’;  and  the  ‘  Caxton 
Pensioner  ’  thus  became  a  living  memorial  of  the  founder  of  English 
printing.  From  this  circumstance  the  Printers’  Corporation  appears  to 
be  the  most  fitting  body  in  whose  interest  to  undertake  the  celebration, 
and  as  the  Corporation  will  in  1877  complete  the  fiftieth  year  of  its 
existence  the  Jubilee  Festival  may  be  held  at  the  same  time.” 

In  the  same  printed  document  as  that  from  which  the  foregoing  is 
taken  it  is  stated  that  a  Loan  Collection  of  Antiquities  and  Curiosities 
connected  with  the  Art  of  Printing  will  be  exhibited  in  Stationers’  Hall, 
London  (by  permission  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers), 
from  Monday,  June  11,  to  Saturday  June  23,  and  that  it  will  com¬ 
prehend,  in  “  separate  departments,  printed  books,  specimens  of  print¬ 
ing,  book  illustration ,  type  and  other  printing  materials,  stereotyping 
and  electrotyping,  lithography  and  photography,  paper,  portraits  and 
autographs,  and  curiosities  and  miscellaneous ;  ”  and  it  is  added  that 
“in  every  department  the  aim  will  be  to  secure  foreign  as  well  as 
British  productions,  and  to  select  the  best  exhibit  of  its  class,  as  it  is 
desired  to  give  the  Exhibition  a  unique  character — at  once  attractive, 
historical,  and  technically  instructive.” 

To  carry  out  this  commemoration  of  one  of  the  most  estimable  of 
old  English  worthies  a  Committee  has  been  formed,  and  the  first 
general  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  February,  at 
2  o’clock,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  under  the  presidency  of  Dean 
Stanley. 

The  company  present  numbered  eighty-four  persons.  Their  names 
we  have  derived,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hodson,  from  the  book 
signed  by  each  person  as  they  entered  the  antechamber.  We  give 
the  list  complete,  as  a  matter  of  some  historical  interest :  the  names 
are  as  follow,  viz.  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope,  F.S.A.  ;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Powis,  D.C.L.  ;  Sir  George  Innes,  Bart.  ;  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Claughton,  D.D.  ;  Very  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  ;  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s;  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq.,  F. R.G.S.,  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ;  Edward  Howley  Palmer,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England  ;  Senor  Eduardo  M.  de  Barralo  ;  M.  Godefray 
Durand  ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hatherley  ;  Hon.  Edwardes  Pierrepont ; 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  ;  Baron  Solvyns  ;  Messrs.  R.  Bagster  ; 
W.  Blades  ;  David Bogue  ;  E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.  ;  George 
Bullen,  F.S.A.  (Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books,  British  Museum)  ; 
R.  K.  Burt ;  Joshua  W.  Buttervvorth,  F.S.A.  ;  W.  Clowes,  F.R.G.S.  ; 
W.  Clowes,  jun.  ;  John  Coe;  Walter  J.  Coe;  W.  H.  Collingridge  ; 
William  H.  Cummings;  H.  W.  Diamond,  M.D.,  F.S.A.;  W. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  F.S.A.;  George  E.  Eyre,  M.A.,  F.S.A.;  J. 
Fenton ;  Alexander  H.  Grant ;  J.  Graved  ;  W.  J.  Happin  ;  W. 
Henderson;  Lewen  '  Hill ;  John  Eliot  Hodgkin;  J.  S.  Hodson 
(Secretary)  ;  Edward  J.  Hopkins  (Organist  to  the  Temple  Church); 
Thos.  H.  Howe;  Thos.  Jenner;  B.  C.  Jones  ;  S.  Wayland  Kershaw, 
M.  A.  (Librarian,  Lambeth  Palace) ;  J.  P.  Killingback ;  Professor  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyall,  M.A.  (Presi¬ 
dent  of  Sion  College);  Messrs.  James  Macaulay,  LL.D.  ;  Theodore 
Martin,  C.B. ;  George  H.  Mason  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Milman,  M.A.  (Librarian 
of  Sion  College) ;  Messrs.  Arnold  S.  Munns  ;  R.  C.  Nichols,  F.S.A.  ; 
W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A.  (Guildhall  Library,  London) ;  Benjamin  Pardon  ; 
Charles  Spencer  Perceval,  LL.D.  (Treasurer,  Society  of  Antiquaries); 
Arthur  J.  Powell;  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A.  (Sec.  Middlesex  Archceol.  Soc. )  ; 
J.  C.  Rait ;  Andrew  Holmes  Reed,  F.R.G.S.  ;  W.  Rivington  ;  J.  R. 
Robinson  ;  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell,  B.C.L.,  F.S.A.  ;  Messrs.  Charles 
Kensington  Salaman ;  W.  Sanders ;  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.  ;  Messrs.  T.  W.  Smith  (Caslon  &  Co.)  ;  Alfred  Southey  ; 
George  A.  Spottiswoode ;  W.  Spottiswoode,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.  ;  Plenty  Stevens,  F.S.A.  (of  Vermont);  Elliot 
Stock;  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D.  ;  Mr.  A.  Bisset  Thorn;  Rev.  J. 
Troutbeck  ;  Messrs.  N.  Triibner ;  James  Freeman  Truscott;  Andrew 
W.  Tuer  ;  Edward  Unwin;  George  Unwin  ;  Thomas  Vernon  ;  J.  C. 
Wilkins;  Thos.  Wingham;  C.  W.  H.  Wyman;  and  the  Rev.  F. 
Barham  Zincke  (President  of  the  Education  Society). 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  the  Secretary,  said  that  letters  had  been  received 
from  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  expressing  cordial  concurrence  in  the 
object  of  the  gathering,  and  regret  at  their  inability  to  attend.  He 
read  one  from  the  secretary  of  Prince  Leopold,  who  expressed  regret 
that  owing  to  his  Royal  Highness’s  recent  illness,  from  which  he  had 
not  fully  recovered,  he  should  not  be  able  to  be  present,  and  requesting 
that  his  Royal  Highness  might  be  kept  informed  of  future  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  celebration.  Letters  had  been  likewise 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond,  Devonshire, 
and  Argyll,  the  Marquises  of  Salisbury  and  Hartington,  the  Bishops  of 
Exeter  and  Manchester,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Professor  Tyndall,  Canons 
Liddon  and  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
and  Sir  Henry  Cole. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  : — I 
shall  not  detain  you  long  in  these  opening  remarks,  as  other  gentlemen 
will  explain  more  fully  the  objects  of  the  meeting  ;  but  perhaps  as  we 


are  met  in  this  chamber  I  may  be  expected  to  explain  the  reasons  why 
I  have  been  summoned  to  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  It  is  not 
from  any  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  well-known 
connection  which  Caxton  had  with  this  venerable  abbey.  There  are 
some  mistakes  which  float  about  in  the  popular  accounts  of  Caxton 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  dispose  of  in  connection  with 
Westminster  Abbey.  Many  people  think  that  his  printing-press  was 
actually  established  in  some  part  of  the  church,  some  chapel  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  which  is  supposed  to  give  a  still  more  intimate  con¬ 
nection  with  him  than  I  fear  we  have  any  right  to  boast.  Other 
accounts  suppose  that  he  was  protected  by  Abbot  Islip,  the  last  of  the 
great  abbots.  However,  the  real  facts  are  not  difficult  to  arrive  at. 
Every  one  here  present  perhaps  knows,  and  it  will  be  set  forth  at  more 
length  by  the  Belgian  Minister,  who  is  present  on  this  occasion — and 
who  really,  so  far  as  the  antiquity  of  Caxton’s  invention  goes,  ought  to 
be  himself  in  the  chair — that  Caxton’s  labours  began  in  Bruges,  though 
after  coming  over  to  England  he  unquestionably  set  up  his  printing- 
press,  as  appears  by  the  beginning  of  several  of  his  books,  as  he  him¬ 
self  expresses  it,  “  in  Westminster  Abbey.”  But  Westminster  Abbey 
at  that  time  was  a  more  extensive  expression  than  it  is  now,  and  meant 
not  merely  the  church,  but  the  whole  precincts,  which  extended  for  a 
large  circumference  round  the  spot  where  we  are  assembled.  So  far  as 
the  general  phrase  in  the  beginning  of  his  books  would  go,  it  has 
nothing  further  to  indicate  in  what  particular  locality  in  the  precincts 
his  printing-press  was  established.  But  there  is  one  indication  which 
seems  beyond  all  question  to  suggest  that  it  was  in  what  was  called  the 
Almonry,  which  was  a  building  established  by  a  most  admirable  and 
excellent  personage,  whom  I  always  think  the  printers  of  England 
might  well  regard  as  their  patroness — Margaret  of  Richmond,  who  was 
the  great  patroness  of  learning,  as  we  all  know,  in  both  the  Universities, 
and  the  friend  of  Erasmus.  She  founded  the  Almonry,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  printing,  but  for  the  purpose  of  extending  her 
charitable  benefactions  to  the  whole  of  the  persons  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  of  which  some  vestige  or  fragment  still  continues  in  a  dole  which 
is  given  every  Saturday  to  the  poor  of  Westminster  in  the  adjacent 
College  Hall.  But  it  was  in  this  Almonry  that  Caxton  says  in  one 
place  that  he  lived.  As  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  it  was  close  to  the 
Gate  House,  on  the  south  side  of  that  House,  which  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  what  is  now  called  Tothill-street,  and  which  then  was 
included  within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey.  It  was  further  identified 
by  us  that  this  Almonry  was  over  against  St.  Ann’s  Chapel,  which  is  a 
place  generally  known  from  a  comical  story  in  the  Spectator  under  one 
of  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley’s  letters,  where  he  goes  up  and  down  the 
streets  after  the  Restoration,  asking  first  for  St.  Ann’s  Chapel,  when 
he  is  rebuked  by  the  Puritans,  and  then  for  Ann’s  Chapel,  when  he  is 
rebuked  by  the  Cavaliers  ;  and  eventually  only  undertaking  to  ask  the 
way  to  “  the  Chapel.”  The  mention  of  this  chapel  in  connection  with 
the  Almonry  is  so  far  important  that  it  is  one  trace  which  still  continues 
of  the  connection  of  Caxton’s  printing-press  with  that  part  of  the  Abbey 
precincts.  I  believe  that  most  obvious  explanation  is  contained  in  the 
name  which  is  still  given  to  the  meeting  of  printers  which  is  called  “  a 
chapel.”  It  is  supposed  that  our  first  printers  kept  their  types  or  did 
something  in  this  chapel,  which  I  presume  to  be  St.  Ann’s  Chapel,  and 
hence  the  title  or  name  has  been  continued  for  their  meetings.  How¬ 
ever,  there  Caxton  lived,  and  it  further  specifies  in  the  same  document 
that  it  was  at  a  house  called  the  Red  Pale,  which  I  presume  to  be  the 
sign  of  a  house  called  the  Red  Pole  or  Pale,  but  I  do  not  profess 
further  to  explain  the  matter.  That  contains  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  we  know  about  the  locality.  Caxton  came  over  to  England,  and 
was  here  from  1471  to  his  death.  We  may  suppose  that  he  could  not 
have  got  access  to  this  part  of  the  precincts  without  the  permission  of 
the  abbot,  and  so  far  I  think  we  may  claim  for  him  the  direct  patronage 
of  my  predecessor  in  the  government  of  this  ancient  institution.  The 
abbot  who  presided  then  was  Abbot  Estney,  whose  tomb  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  Abbey  has  been  restored  within  the  last  few  years.  He  it 
was  who  was  concerned  in  the  reception  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  when 
she  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Abbey  from  Richard  III.  He 
received  her  in  this  and  the  adjacent  room  on  that  occasion.  Beyond 
this  circumstance  of  locality  I  believe  nothing  more  can  be  said,  except 
only  that  both  Caxton  himself,  and  either  his  father  or  some  near- 
relative  of  his,  also  named  William  Caxton,  were  buried  in  St. 
Margaret’s  Church.  I  do  not  see  the  rector  of  St.  Margaret’s  here,  or 
it  would  be  his  business  to  make  the  most  of  Caxton’s  connection  with 
St.  Margaret’s,  in  order  to  justify  its  restoration  by  claiming  the  burial 
of  one  of  the  few  illustrious  persons  buried  there  and  not  in  the  Abbey. 
William  Caxton  is  buried  beyond  all  question  in  St.  Margaret’s,  as 
appears  from  the  register.  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  that  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  our  body  in  later  days— Dean 
Milman — who  was  canon  of  Westminster,  always  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  having  a  Caxton  memorial.  There  were  several  times,  long 
before  I  came  to  Westminster,  that  I  remember  he  endeavoured  to 
have  some  such  object  promoted  as  has  brought  you  here  together  now. 
I  am  sure  it  would  have  gratified  him  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that 
the  inauguration  of  a  commemoration  to  the  patriarch  of  English 
printing  would  be  celebrated  in  this  room.  Beyond  this  I  will  not 
venture  to  say  more,  except  that  I  have  always  regarded  the  connection 
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of  Caxton  with  Westminster  Abbey  as  a  kind  of  type  and  emblem  of 
the  relation  w  hich  ought  to  stand — as  many  times  it  has  stood — 
between  the  Church  and  the  general  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge 
throughout  the  world.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  protection  which 
Abbot  Estney  afforded  to  Caxton,  whether  great  or  small,  at  any  rate 
it  was  in  the  direction  of  the  object  which  all  who  wish  well  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge  would  wish  to  establish. 
The  inscription  which  is  on  the  statue  of  the  first  printer  at  Strasburg, 
“  Let  there  be  light,”  is  alike  the  motto  of  the  art  of  printing  and  of 
literature,  which  printing  is  intended  to  produce,  as  of  the  cause  of 
sound  religion  and  useful  learning  throughout  the  world.  With  these 
remarks  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your  time,  but  ask  Earl  Stanhope 
to  read  the  first  resolution,  and  commend  it  to  your  attention. 
(Applause.) 

Earl  Stanhope  then  submitted  the  first  resolution  : — 

“  That  the  Art  of  Printing  has  conferred  upon  mankind  advantages 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate ;  it  provides 
the  very  means  of  education,  preserves  and  renders  available 
the  results  of  scientific  discovery  and  research,  and  has  ever 
been  the  most  effectual  instrument  in  emancipating  mankind 
from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  vice.” 

He  said  he  could  claim  but  slight  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  but  he  felt  greatly  honoured  in  moving  the  resolution,  for  two 
reasons — first,  that  his  great-grandfather  had  invented  an  iron  printing- 
press  one  hundred  years  since,  which  he  believed  was  still  used  to  this 
day.  His  second  reason  for  pride  in  speaking  to  the  resolution  was, 
that  William  Caxton  was  a  native  of  Kent,  his  own  county.  He 
considered  the  meeting  most  important,  and  the  subject  a  most  im- 
ortant  one  to  consider.  It  had  been  said  that  railways  and  telegraphs 
ad  revolutionized  the  world,  but  one  would  be  almost  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  printing  had  also  revolutionized  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  Edwardes  Pierrepont,  the  American  Minister,  was 
requested  by  the  Dean  to  second  the  resolution,  and  to  show  how  the 
art  of  printing  had  benefited  his  own  great  country.  In  compliance 
with  this  request  the  hon.  gentleman  said  :  “  Rev.  Dean,  my  Lords,  and 
Gentlemen — When  the  Committee  invited  me  to  take  part  in  this  public 
demonstration  in  commemoration  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing 
into  England,  I  was  told  that  it  seemed  eminently  fitting  that  the  envoy 
of  the  United  States  should  say  something  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
quite  true  that  no  country  of  equal  population  has  so  generally  availed 
itself  of  this  art,  or  has  been  so  generally  benefited  by  it,  as  the  country 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent.  In  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  preface  to 
Longman’s  edition  of  his  works,  published  in  1870,  it  is  stated  that 
then,  irrespective  of  the  literary  periodicals,  there  were  5, 000  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States.  That  number  is  greater  now.  At  that 
time  there  were  over  fifty  millions  of  volumes  in  the  various  libraries  of 
the  Union.  That  number  has  largely  increased  since  then.  From  these 
brief  data  we  may  readily  infer  the  Americans  will  feel  an  interest  in 
the  commemoration  of  the  event  which  introduced  the  art  of  printing 
into  England — the  country  from  which  we  received  the  art,  and  from 
which  we  inherited  our  first  ideas  of  political  liberty.  Receiving  as  we 
did  this  art  from  England,  I  may  be  permitted  modestly  to  say  that  we 
became  rather  apt  scholars  in  the  art,  and  that  we  have  introduced 
some  improvements  into  the  printing-press,  which  have  been  duly 
appreciated.  (Hear. )  And  so  convinced  were  we  that  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  was  an  instrument  designed  to  relieve  mankind  from  the  thraldom 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  vice,  that  we  would  not  allow  any 
restraint  to  be  put  upon  the  free  printing  of  the  great  works  of  the 
illumined  minds  of  Christendom.  (Hear.)  Every  new  country  when  it 
begins  is  poor,  and  needs  that  scientific  and  literary  books  should  be 
cheap,  and  if  from  any  cause  they  are  rendered  dear,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  people  should  be  disenthralled  from  superstition,  ignorance, 
and  vice.  When  a  country  begins,  its  first  business  is  to  get  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  to  subdue  the  forests,  to  till  the  soil,  and  to  begin 
the  accumulation  of  material  wealth.  Science,  high  culture,  and  art 
come  later,  and  though  it  be  true  that  the  United  States  have  not  con¬ 
tributed  so  largely  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  treasures  of  the  world 
as  some  older  countries,  yet  she  furnishes  an  example  of  the  influence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  free  art  of  printing  which  is  worthy  of 
observation.  When  I  reflect  that  a  lady  died  last  week  in  England 
who  was  100  years  old  and  well  remembered  when  my  country,  then 
a  small  country,  after  an  exhausting  war,  was  first  received  into  the 
family  of  nations,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  75,000  miles  of  railway 
which  we  have  built,  the  fields  which  we  have  cultivated,  the  mines  of 
gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  of  lead,  of  iron,  and  of  coal  which  we  have 
opened,  and  our  progress  in  machinery  and  the  mechanical  arts,  added 
to  the  strongly  developed  love  for  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits, 
presage  an  accumulation  of  riches  to  be  followed  by  scientific,  literary, 
and  artistic  achievements,  which,  before  the  Lady  Smith  who  is  born 
this  week  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  her  who  died  last  week,  will 
make  England  rejoice  that  the  art  of  printing  which  she  introduced 
into  her  colonies  was  allowed  to  have  free  course,  to  circulate  through 
the  United  States  the  thoughts,  the  discoveries,  and  the  inspirations  of 
England’s  greatest  minds.  The  resolution  justly  says  that  the  art  of 
printing  has  conferred  upon  mankind  advantages  which  it  is  almost  im¬ 


possible  to  over-estimate.  When  Julius  Cassar  landed  upon  these 
shores  the  average  length  of  human  life  in  the  then  half-savage 
England,  as  in  cultured  Rome,  was  many  years  less  than  it  is  to-day. 
Under  the  influence  of  science,  aided  by  the  art  of  printing,  we  are 
daily  discovering  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  upon  obedience  to  which 
depend  human  progress,  human  health,  human  life  even,  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  to  which  the  human  race  is  destined.  Science,  aided  by 
the  art  of  printing,  has  enabled  us  to  pass  with  great  rapidity  over  the 
world.  Science,  aided  by  the  art  of  printing,  has  not  only  greatly 
lengthened  the  days  of  our  years,  but  it  has  multiplied  the  hours  of 
our  days.  Availing  ourselves  of  the  swift  power  of  transit  which  now 
exists  we  can  go,  say  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  a  single 
month  the  places  which  we  see,  the  scenes  which  we  witness,  and  the 
persons  whom  we  meet,  all  increase  our  knowledge  and  our  sensations 
to  such  a  degree  that  in  a  single  month  we  shall  have  lived  longer  than 
a  century  ago  we  should  have  lived  in  an  entire  year.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Science,  aided  by  the  printing  art,  may  make  such  development  within 
this  coming  century  as  shall  go  far  beyond  anything  which  human 
imagination  has  conceived. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  from  the  chair  and  carried  unanimously. 

Lord  Hatherley  then  moved  : — 

“That  the  introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing  into  England  by 
William  Caxton,  whether  as  a  matter  of  history  or  as 
marking  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  is  an  event  of  importance  worthy  of  public  com¬ 
memoration,  and  the  appearance  in  1477  of  ‘The  Dictes  and 
Sayinges  of  the  Philosophers  ’  (being  the  first  book  printed 
with  a  date  in  England),  be  accepted  as  indicating  the  period 
of  the  commencement  of  Caxton’s  labours  ‘  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster,’  and  that  the  celebration  be  therefore  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Art  into  England.” 

He  said  any  one  might  speak  at  considerable  length  on  the  enormous 
advantages  and  blessings  conferred  on  the  country  by  the  great  work 
of  Caxton,  who  had  shown  considerable  perseverance  and  great 
courage  in  the  choice  of  the  books  he  had  printed.  He  stood  a  central 
figure  between  the  present  epoch  and  that  of  the  Conquest,  between 
what  had  been  called,  though  not  perhaps  with  justice,  the  dark  ages, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  light,  which  had  spread  far  more  rapidly 
by  this  great  discovery  of  printing.  One  single  fact  would  bring  home 
to  every  one’s  mind  the  advantages  which  had  been  conferred  ;  that 
was,  that  the  manuscripts  of  that  day  were  literally  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  while  now  every  day  labourer  might  for  less  than  a  day’s 
wages  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  Dean  Milman  had  desired  to  have 
a  monument  to  Caxton  on  the  site  of  the  Almonry,  but  those  who  like 
himself  could  recollect  what  a  detestable  place  it  had  become,  could 
hardly  desire  that  it  should  have  been  kept  in  existence,  and  a  far  more 
worthy  memorial  was  now  sketched  out  in  the  scheme  of  the  Caxton 
Commemoration.  Referring  to  Caxton’s  burial  place,  the  noble  lord 
reminded  the  meeting  that  St.  Margaret’s  had  another  claim  to  respect 
as  giving  rest  to  the  remains  of  a  great  man,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lying 
buried  there.  Though  1477  had  been  fixed  as  being  the  date  nearest 
to  that  of  the  first  book  printed  in  England,  the  noble  lord  said  that 
other  books  had  been  printed  before  that  year.  The  treatise  on  Chess, 
which  he  himself  had  carefully  gone  through  from  beginning  to  end, 
had  now  been  ascertained  to  have  been  printed  at  Bruges,  and  from 
observations  on  the  book  itself  it  must  be  referred  to  1471.  As  to  the 
object  they  had  in  view,  he  believed  that  wherever  the  English 
language  was  spoken  there  would  be  a  response  and  a  desire  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  shown  talent,  boldness,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  courage  in  introducing  printing  into  England.  (Cheers.) 

Baron  Solvyns,  the  Belgian  Minister,  who  spoke  in  excellent 
English,  said  : — In  seconding  the  resolution,  as  I  am  speaking  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  not  my  own,  I  will  not  trespass  much  on  your  patience.  Let 
me  say,  however,  that  before  Caxton  commenced  his  labours  as  a 
printer  in  the  precincts  of  this  venerable  abbey,  he  learnt  his  art  in 
Flanders  from  Colard  Mansion,  the  celebrated  Flemish  printer,  w’ho 
was  specially  protected  by  William  the  Bold,  one  of  our  Dukes  of 
Burgundy.  I  am  indebted  to  that  circumstance  for  attending  this 
meeting,  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  having  recollected  so  graciously 
these  historic  associations,  and  thereby  enabling  me  to  say  that  the 
country  which  I  represent  has  contributed  to  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  mightiest  engines  of  civilisation  and  of  the  diffusion  of  English 
thought  throughout  the  world.  I  received  this  morning  some  parti¬ 
culars  from  Mr.  Van  Praagh,  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  col¬ 
lecting  books  edited  by  Colard  Mansion,  and  he  says  there  are  three 
complete  collections  of  the  works  of  Colard  Mansion,  one  in  the  library 
at  Paris,  one  in  the  archives  of  Bruges,  and  the  other  at  Earl  Spencer’s, 
of  which  a  very  good  catalogue  was  given  by  Mr.  Dibden.  The 
archives  of  Bruges  contain  most  interesting  particulars  relating  to  an 
those  who  worked  with  Colard  Mansion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  some 
facts  connected  with  the  life  of  William  Caxton  could  be  found  there. 
Bruges  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  only  remarkable  for  its  printing- 
presses,  but  it  had  a  celebrated  school  of  painting,  the  masters  being 
Memling,  the  two  Van  Eycks,  Roger  de  Bruges,  Von  der  Weydlle, 
Schoreel,  &c.  ( Applause. ) 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton,  who  spoke  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
said  he  could  have  wished  that  they  had  seen  there  one  who  was  a  kind 
of  inspired  prophet  in  reference  to  hero-worship.  As  regarded  the 
chairman,  he  well  recollected  the  part  he  took  in  celebrations  connected 
with  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Bunyan,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  his  presiding  at  a  meeting  designed  to  prepare  for  a 
Caxton  celebration.  (Applause.)  It  might  be  said  of  printing  that  it 
had  given  wings  to  genius,  so  that  it  could  now  enter  every  mind  and 
nestle  in  every  heart.  In  an  interesting  leading  article  in  the  Daily 
News  of  that  morning,  Caxton  was  spoken  of  as  “a  man  of  commerce, 
a  man  of  Courts,  and  a  man  of  letters.”  Very  slight  mention  was 
made  of  him  as  a  working  printer,  and  it  was  in  that  light  especially 
that  he  desired  to  see  him  regarded  in  connection  with  the  approaching 
jubilee.  (Hear,  hear.)  Caxton  was  a  man  worthy  of  being  held  up  to 
the  admiration  and  imitation  of  English  working  men  as  a  great  worker 
in  whatever  he  undertook.  (Cheers. )  He  hoped  that  part  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  celebration  would  take  the  form  of  a  service  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  acknowledge  the  providence  of  God  in  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  that  the  Dean  would  be  the  preacher.  (Cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Charles  Reed  moved  the  next  resolution 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  most  appropriate  form 
for  the  Celebration  to  assume  is  that  of  a  Loan  Collection  of 
the  Works  of  Caxton  and  of  other  antiquities,  appliances,  &c., 
connected  with  the  Art ;  and  that  the  liberal  offer  by  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  use  of  the  Stationers’  Hall  for  the  purpose  be 
gratefully  accepted.” 

He  said  he  had  been  chairman  of  a  small  provisional  committee  formed 
in  anticipation  of  this  first  meeting  of  an  acting  committee  to  be  elected 
by  a  subsequent  resolution.  This  Committee  would  meet  and  make 
preparations  for  a  larger  meeting  in  the  City  of  London  to  make  public 
the  proposals  they  had  to  bring  forward.  The  suggestions  already 
made  as  to  the  Commemoration  were  that  there  should  be  formed  a  loan 
collection  of  what  might  truly  be  called  works  of  art,  consisting  of 
Caxton’s  own  works,  early  specimens  of  printing,  specimens  of  type, 
early  newspapers,  and  almanacks.  There  would  also  be  an  exhibition 
of  the  appliances  of  the  art  of  engraving,  letter-founding,  electrotype, 
stereotype,  lithography,  photography,  and  paper.  Great  pains  would 
be  taken  by  the  Committee  to  make  the  exhibition  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  likely  to  have 
valuable  contributions  from  abroad.  The  Stationers’  Company  had 
kindly  placed  their  hall  and  garden  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  which  would  be  held  during  two 
weeks  of  June.  It  was  proposed  that  any  surplus  which  might  arise 
from  the  exhibition  should  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Printers’ 
Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  concluding,  Sir  Charles  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Caxton 
pension,  and  mentioned  that  Mr.  W.  Clowes  and  Mr.  W.  Spottis- 
woode  had  consented  to  act  as  treasurers  of  the  Celebration  Fund. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Theodore  Martin  then  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — 
“  That  the  Gentlemen  whose  names  appear  upon  the  proof  pro¬ 
spectus  submitted  to  this  Meeting  be  appointed  a  General 
Committee  for  promoting  the  objects  of  this  celebration  ;  and 
that  Sir  Charles  Reed,  Messrs.  Blades,  W.  Clowes,  John  Coe, 
Walter  J.  Coe,  J.  S.  Hodson,  C.  Austen  Leigh,  R.  C. 
Nichols,  W.  Spottiswoode,  G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  and  J.  C. 
Wilkins,  who  have  acted  as  a  Provisional  Committee,  be  now 
appointed  an  Executive  Committee  (with  power  to  add  to 
their  number),  who  shall  forthwith  call  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  to  arrange  the  division  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  exhibition  among  its  members.” 

It  had  been  decided,  he  said,  to  form  a  Collection,  and  to  get  it  to¬ 
gether  would  be  a  work  requiring  great  knowledge  and  industry.  It 
was  necessary  also  that  the  Committee  should  inspire  confidence  in  those 
who  were  to  be  asked  to  contribute  the  art  treasures  which  every  one 
would  desire  to  see  embraced  in  such  a  collection  ;  and  it  would  be 
unbecoming  in  him  to  say  a  word  to  enforce  the  claim  to  confidence 
possessed  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  had  been  submitted. 

The  Earl  OF  Powis  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  and  it  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  William  Spottiswoode  next  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dean  Stanley  for  having  so  kindly  placed  that  most  appropriate 
chamber  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  first 
meeting,  and  for  having  given  them  the  benefit  of  his  most  appropriate 
presidency.  Few  people  had  been  so  completely  the  printer’s  friend  ; 
not  merely  in  the  amount  of  employment  he  had  given  them,  but  in  the 
many  acts  of  kindness  with  which  his  intercourse  with  them  had  been 
interspersed.  Per  contra  he  might  add,  that  there  were  few  people 
whose  writing  had  been  more  improved  and  embellished  by  the  printers’ 
art.  (Laughter,  in  which  the  learned  Dean  heartily  joined.  This,  it  may 
be  explained,  was  a  gentle  reproof  by  a  printer  to  the  estimable  chair¬ 
man  for  the  illegible  character  of  his  “copy.”) 

Bishop  Claughton  briefly  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation, 


Dean  Stanley  returned  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  his 
two  ancient  friends  had  proposed  what  the  assembly  had  so  kindly  re¬ 
ceived.  He  felt  with  regard  to  the  printer,  it  was  indeed  returning 
good  for  evil.  (Laughter. )  He  might  say  there  was  one  word  which  he 
had  forgotten,  but  which  he  was  sure  would  interest  those  present. 
Some  windows  were  about  to  be  erected,  under  the  auspices  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  in  the  Chapter  House,  and  in  the  scheme  of 
subjects  which  had  been  drawn  up,  the  subject  of  Caxton  and  his 
Printing-press  in  the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey  had  not  been 
forgotten.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  company  then  dispersed,  the  proceedings,  to  which  we  have 
further  alluded  elsewhere,  having  lasted  less  than  two  hours. 


REVIEWS. 


Chapters  in  the  History  of  Popular  Progress ,  chiefly  in  relatioti 
to  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Trial  by  fury,  i6bo- 
1820.  With  ati  Application  to  later  Years.  By  James 
Routledge.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1876.  8vo. 
pp.  632. 

THE  author  of  this  large  and  handsome  volume  has  con¬ 
ceived  a  happy  idea,  and,  we  believe,  has  conscientiously 
striven  to  carry  it  out.  A  real  history  of  popular  progress,  not 
a  mere  collection  of  such  facts  as  we  find  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
school  and  college  histories,  is  a  desideratum,  and  one  which  in 
the  interests  of  modern  enlightenment  and  future  amelioration, 
ought  to  be  speedily  supplied.  There  are  some  appetites  that 
“grow  by  what  they  feed  on,”  and  the  appetite  for  liberty  is  one 
of  these.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  we  think,  first  attempted 
a  history  which  was  something  more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of 
kings  and  queens,  and  their  doings,  and  one  that  approached  to 
a  history  of  the  people.  Mr.  Green  has  followed  out  the  idea, 
and  produced  a  school-book  that  will  leave  an  indelible  mark 
upon  a  large  section  of  the  rising  generation,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  without  the  highest  satisfaction.  In  Green’s  “  History 
of  the  English  People,”  many  pages  are  occupied  with  an 
accurate  and  intelligent  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Printing  in  England  ;  and  our  protoprinter,  Caxton,  receives, 
properly,  more  attention  than  some  of  the  worthless  kings  and 
sycophant  courtiers  whose  adventures  have  hitherto  occupied 
so  large  a  space  in  works  of  the  class.  This  was  a  startling 
innovation,  for  most  of  the  “  histories  ”  in  circulation  hardly 
refer  at  all  to  the  beginnings  and  the  effects  of  the  printing-press. 
Mr.  Routledge’s  book  in  its  design  hardly  travels  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  Mr.  Green,  although  it  deals  with  a  portion  of  the 
subject.  It  is  intended  for  persons  of  mature  years,  while  the 
other  is  intended  for  young  persons.  We  feel,  therefore,  the 
greater  regret  that  an  excellent  idea  has,  we  must  say,  been  so 
imperfectly  carried  out.  We  are  sorry  to  write  thus,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  anything  beyond  the  history  of 
Printing  and  the  Press  is  not  germane  to  these  pages,  and  we 
cannot  substantiate  by  extract  and  particularization  the  case 
upon  which  we  have  to  pass  this  general  verdict.  In  the 
second  place,  we  see  so  much  in  the  book  to  admire,  and  the 
views  of  the  author  are  so  liberal  and  advanced  (we  do  not  use 
the  words  in  a  party  sense),  that  it  appears  a  pity  to  condemn 
so  excellent  an  enterprise.  We  will  ask  any  of  our  readers  who 
are  desirous  of  checking  our  opinion  of  the  book  to  read  the 
chapter  purporting  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Newspaper  Press.  The  substratum  on  which  Mr. 
Routledge  raises  his  structure  is,  of  all  books  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Grant’s  “  Newspaper  Press.”  We  had  thought  that  every¬ 
body  was  cognisant  of  the  thorough  untrustworthiness  of  that 
work.  Its  statements  have  been  so  often  confuted,  that  to 
challenge  them  is  to  “  slay  the  slain.”  The  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Andrews’  work  would  have  furnished  at  least  accurate  data  for 
Mr.  Routledge,  and  that  writer’s  translation  of  the  best  part  of 
Cucheval-Clarigny’s  work,  which  appeared  in  the  defunct 
periodical,  The  Newspaper  Press,  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
British  Museum,  would  have  preserved  him  from  several  of 
the  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has  fallen.  W  e  might  also  point 
out  that  Knight  Hunt’s  little  work  is  especially  careful,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  that  nothing  is  therein  advanced  which  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  thorough  scrutiny  ;  moreover,  there  are  several 
American  books  which  enter,  in  some  detail,  into  the  histoiy  of 
English  journalism,  especially  at  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  Independence.  There  are  also  at  least  a  score  of 
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books  by  French  and  German  authors  which  deal,  more  or 
less  minutely,  with  the  subject.  Our  “  Bibliography  of  Printing  ” 
contains  the  names  of  several  works  of  this  character,  although 
its  scope  precluded  us  from  cataloguing  or  annotating  those 
which  do  not  deal  with  the  art  of  printing  in  its  technical  and 
historical,  as  distinguished  from  its  merely  literary,  character. 
We  have  reason,  therefore,  for  expressing  our  sincere  regret 
that,  when  material  was  so  abundant  and  so  accessible,  Mr. 
Routledge  has  depended  upon  one  source,  and  that  one  so 
dangerously  fallacious,  for  the  premises  upon  which  so  many 
of  his  arguments  are  based. 

When  we  come  to  the  spirit  of  the  book,  we  have  nothing  to 
say  except  in  the  sense  of  admiration.  The  writing  is  very  much 
involved,  so  much  so  that  even  the  meaning  of  the  author  is 
frequently  obscured.  The  alleged  facts,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  are  often  unreliable.  The  sentiments,  however,  are 
worthy  of  the  fullest  indorsement.  Mr.  Routledge  possesses 
a  thoroughly  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  functions  of  the 
Press,  especially  in  a  country  governed  under  a  constitution 
like  our  own.  He  also  discriminates  between  “liberty”  and 
“  licence.”  There  are  those,  especially  among  our  own  pro¬ 
fession,  who  advocate  an  almost  complete  immunity  from  penal 
restrictions  for  newspaper  writers,  provided  only  that  they 
“  write  the  truth.”  Mr.  Routledge  shows  that  “  the  greater  the 
truth  the  greater  the  libel”  may  really,  on  occasions,  be  a 
defensible  dictum,  and  that  it  is  often  no  palliation  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  conduct  to  plead  that  what  he  issued  is  in  consonance 
with  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Routledge  has  no  sympathy 
with  censorship,  and  would  only  limit  a  journalist’s  lesponsi- 
bility  by  considerations  of  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 
We  have  no  space  to  recite  at  length  his  views,  which,  indeed, 
owing  to  his  peculiar  style,  would  have  to  be  picked  out  from  a 
variety  of  passages  throughout  the  book,  and  would  then  be 
liable  to  misconstruction,  unless  accompanied  by  the  context. 

We  hope  that  this  book  will  reach  another  edition,  and  that 
its  author  will  take  the  opportunity  of  revising  his  facts  as  well 
as  of  amending  his  style.  As  it  is,  the  “  Chapters  in  the 
History  of  Popular  Progress”  are  very  suggestive,  and  well 
worthy  of  study.  The  reader  will  find,  among  many  novel 
ideas,  some  piquant  and  quite  original  personal  reminiscences 
of  the  author,  introduced  chiefly,  and  often  very  aptly,  as 
illustrations  of  his  opinions.  These  impart  an  additional  value 
to  the  book,  w'hich  no  one,  we  think,  will  close  without  ad¬ 
mitting  and  admiring  the  sincerity,  breadth  of  view,  and  love 
of  truth  which  is  certainly  possessed  by  the  author.  With  the 
alterations  we  have  suggested,  and  a  wider  range  of  authorities 
for  consultation,  this  might  become  a  standard  work,  and 
occupy  a  place  which  it  is  deplorable  to  think  has  been  so  long 
vacant.  Before  closing  this  notice  we  would  suggest,  as  a 
motto  for  a  revised  edition,  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
Canning’s  speeches  at  Liverpool  : — “  He  who,  speculating  on 
the  British  Constitution,  should  omit  from  his  enumeration  the 
mighty  power  of  public  opinion  embodied  in  a  Free  Press, 
which  pervades,  and  checks,  and  perhaps,  in  the  last  resort, 
nearly  governs  the  whole,  would  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of 
the  government  of  England  !  ” 


The  City  of  London  Directory,  1877.  W.  H.  &  L. 
Collingridge,  Aldersgate-street. — Although  the  area  of  the  City 
proper  is  comparatively  small,  a  careful  study  of  the  present 
portly  volume  would  give  a  very  fair  idea  to  a  foreigner  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  commerce  carried  on  therein.  Time  was 
when  the  “  London  Post  Office  Directory  ”  was  thought  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  had  to  do  duty  as  the  “  address-book  ”  for  business 
purposes  throughout  all  London  ;  but  in  the  present  age,  when 
business  is  carried  on  at  such  high  pressure,  when  telegrams 
and  post-cards  demanding  instant  attention  reach  the  busy  man 
every  hour  in  the  day,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
the  information  he  requires  for  daily  reference  should  be  at  his 
command  not  only  in  the  most  exact,  but  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  handy  form  ;  hence  the  importance  and  value  of 
special  local  directories  such  as  this.  Were  this  work  but  a 
correct  muster-roll  of  all  merchants  and  traders  in  the  City, 
and  a  perfect  street  directory,  it  would  be  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  counting-house  ;  but  the  present  volume  is  very 
much  more  ;  for  in  addition  to  the  usual  Directory  matter 
proper,  it  contains  a  mass  of  useful  statistics  and  historical 
facts  relating  to  the  City  guilds  and  companies,  a  complete 
London  Newspaper  Directory,  and  a  compendium  of  varied 


commercial  information.  The  coloured  map  which  always 
accompanies  this  work  indicates  the  boundaries  of  every  ward, 
parish,  and  precinct,  and  has  been  corrected  to  show  the  latest 
extension  of  the  railway  system,  and  the  most  recent  changes 
in  the  topography  of  the  City  of  London.  The  City  Directory 
has  reached  its  seventh  edition,  and  as  the  publishers  appear  to 
spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  render  it  each  year  more 
valuable  and  complete,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have 
become  highly  valued  for  its  special  information,  no  less  than 
for  its  general  scope  and  accuracy. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 


COMPARED  with  other  callings  that  of  the  Printer  is  just 
now  in  a  relatively  prosperous  state,  though  business  is 
undoubtedly  bad.  How  long  the  present  general  stagnation  is 
to  last,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  printers’  engineers,  typefounders, 
and  the  trades  allied  to  Printing  all  seem  to  be  in  fairly  active 
and  healthy  operation.  We  hope  that  the  printers  will  not  be 
induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  consequent  com¬ 
petition  for  work,  to  recklessly  lower  their  prices.  We  pen  this 
caution  advisedly,  for  we  recently  were  shown  a  Form  of 
Tender  for  Printing  a  religious  weekly  periodical  which  was 
simply  an  insult  to  offer  to  any  master-printer  who  possessed  a 
grain  of  self-respect  or  knowledge  of  his  business  ;  yet,  we  dare¬ 
say,  printers  were  found  willing  to  fill  up  the  form,  and  to  assist 
one  of  the  most  scandalous  attempts  to  lower  the  prestige  of 
the  printer’s  calling  with  which  we  have  ever  met.  From 
prudential  motives  we  refrain  from  publishing  the  precious  docu¬ 
ment.  Again  we  say  to  our  brethren,  “  Beware  of  Under¬ 
estimates  !  ”  These  are  not  times  when  production  comes 
cheap  ;  and  if  any  of  our  readers  doubt  what  we  say,  let  them 
carefully  note  the  steady  and  large  increase  of  the  standing 
expenses  connected  with  the  carrying-on  of  their  business,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  If  the  proper  actual  net 
profit  of  all  the  printing  businesses  in  London  could  be  accu¬ 
rately  ascertained — which  is  of  course  an  impossibility— the 
percentage  would,  we  are  convinced,  be  so  small  as  to  horrify 
many  who  go  on  year  after  year  working  for  next  to  nothing, 
and  even  struggling  for  the  honour  of  doing  so.  Why  do  not 
the  Master  Printers  act  as  almost  all  other  trades  of  importance 
do — meet  together  occasionally,  and  confer  upon  the  vital 
interests  of  their  common  calling  ?  Such  intercourse  would 
promote  more  than  mere  material  advantage  ;  it  would  tend 
to  mutual  goodwill  and  esteem,  and  would  in  many  ways  prove 
helpful.  We  have  often  urged  this  argument,  and  must,  as 
faithful  journalists,  continue  to  do  so  until  something  is  done. 
The  approaching  Caxton  Celebration  might  not  inappropriatelj 
be  made  the  occasion  for  founding  a  Master  Printers* 
Club  in  London. 


We  have  elsewhere  given  a  very  full  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  first  public  meeting  held  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  Caxton  Celebration  ;  because  the  place  of 
assembly,  the  eminence  of  the  speakers,  and  the  special  cha¬ 
racter  and  object  of  the  meeting  all  served  to  invest  the 
occasion  with  peculiar  interest.  Dean  Stanley’s  address  was 
delivered  with  his  accustomed  deliberation,  and  not  a  word 
was  lost  by  those  present.  Earl  Stanhope  had  but  little 
to  say ;  but  printers  will  always  gratefully  associate  his 
ancestor’s  name  with  the  promotion  of  improvements  in 
their  art.  The  Hon.  Edwardes  Pierrepont,  the  American 
minister,  made  on  the  whole  an  excellent  speech,  though  it  was 
marred  by  an  oracular  and  uncomfortable  method  of  delivery  ; 
and  the  speaker  actually  made  a  merit  of  American  piracy,  in 
declaring  that  his  country  “  would  not  allow  any  restraint  to 
be  put  upon  the  free  printing  of  the  great  works  of  the  illumined 
minds  of  Christendom,” — a  sentiment  which  caused  some  of 
those  who  heard  it  to  look  round  in  silent  astonishment.  Lord 
Hatherley’s  remarks  showed  his  familiarity  not  only  with 
Westminster,  but  also  with  the  works  of  Caxton,  who  lived, 
died,  and  was  buried  there.  Those  who  had  been  led  by  the 
Dean’s  reference  to  the  Belgian  minister  to  expect  a  full  speech 
from  Baron  Solvyns,  were  disappointed  ;  while  the  observations 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton  concerning  the  value  of  the 
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example  of  Caxton  as  a  conscientious  worker,  were  particularly 
appropriate  and  good.  Sir  Charles  Reed,  who  is  a  capital 
speaker  when  occasion  offers,  modestly  confined  his  remarks  to 
mere  business  statement,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  adopted 
the  same  course.  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode  very  neatly  and  happily 
proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Dean,  who,  in  acknowledging 
it,  took  occasion  to  add  that  Caxton’s  connection  with  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  would  not  be  forgotten  when  the  decorations  of 
the  Chapter  House  were  completed.  Since  the  meeting  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  the  General  Committee  has  been  called 
together,  and  six  sub-committees  have  been  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  undertaking.  The  General  Rules  for  the  guidance  of 
the  sub-committees  have  been  duly  considered  and  passed,  and 
appear  to  be  very  suitable  and  judicious.  A  public  meeting  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the 
26th  inst.,  the  Lord  Mayor  having  promised  to  preside,  and  we 
shall  no  doubt  in  our  next  be  able  to  report  that  some  progress 
has  been  made.  Meanwhile,  we  may  mention  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  locale  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  removed 
from  Stationers’  Hall  to  South  Kensington. 


A  Parliamentary  Return  just  issued  shows  that  the  cost 
to  the  country  of  the  returns  moved  for  during  the  year  1875 
was  ,£14,000.  The  sales  to  the  public  bear  but  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  outlay.  It  can,  for  example,  be  hardly  con¬ 
sidered  a  judicious  investment  when  a  return  which  cost  the 
country  ,£807  realized  by  its  sale  only  16s.  n^d.  A  return  on 
Population,  moved  for  by  Sir  George  Balfour,  cost  .£412. 9s.  9d., 
and  the  demand  for  it  by  the  public  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  the  credit  side  of  the  account  is  represented  by  16s.  3d. 
These  are  only  one  or  two  instances  of  many  which  might  be 
quoted.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a  large  number  of 
these  returns  are  moved  for  at  the  mere  caprice  of  private  mem¬ 
bers,  and  that  they  serve  no  earthly  purpose  until  they  reach 
the  waste-paper  dealer’s  hands. 


“  There  is  a  glorious  idea  of  irresponsibility  about  the 
government  printing-offices,  which  deserves  to  be  commended,” 
writes  the  London  correspondent  of  a  provincial  contemporary. 
“  That  they  serve  the  Press  shabbily  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
wondered  at,  though  it  is  a  little  strange  that  while  they  were 
supplying  something  like  a  thousand  copies  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  on  the  Eastern  Question  to  the  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  on  a  certain  Friday  morning,  they  were  unable 
to  do  the  same  service  for  the  journalists  who  were  to  publish 
the  results  for  the  whole  public  next  day.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  further  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  Bill 
which  ought  to  have  been  discussed  the  other  night  could  not 
be  proceeded  with  because  copies  of  it  were  not  in  the  hands  of 
Members.  With  so  many  printers  out  of  work,  it  is  somewhat 
too  admirable  a  thing  that  legislation  should  be  stayed  because 
the  contractors  for  parliamentary  printing  could  not  get  all 
their  work  done.”  It  is  all  very  well  to  make  accusations  like 
this,  but  what  does  the  writer  of  this  ex  parte  statement  know 
about  the  reasons  which  probably  conduced  to  bring  about  the 
delay  which  he  complains  of  ? 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation 
was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Coe  presiding.  After  the  reading  of  the  report,  and 
other  formal  business,  the  election  of  the  following  fourteen 
candidates  was  announced,  viz.  : — Joseph  Wood,  Caxton  Pen¬ 
sion,  (,£25);  James  Henry  Boddy,  (,£15.  10s.)  ;  Elizabeth  Til¬ 
ling,  (^£  1 2)  ;  Emma  Hardy,  (£11) ;  Anna  Mary  Franklin,  (£9) ; 
Mary  Willis,  (£9);  Betsy  Lambert,  Biggs  Pension,  (£15); 
William  McLean,  Brown  Pension,  (£15);  Frederick  Bridge, 
Colyer  Pension,  (£14) ;  Harry  Wooldridge,  Franklin  Pension, 
(£10.  1  os.);  Sarah  Frisby,  Johnston  Pension,  (£9.  10s.)  ;  Mary 
Ann  Russell,  Johnston  Pension,  (£9.  10s.);  Richard  M.  Jeune, 
Fley  Pension,  (£7.  10s.)  ;  and  Elizabeth  Charter,  Whittingham 
Pension,  (£6).  The  highest  three  unsuccessful  candidates — 
viz.,  Sally  Andrews,  Violet  Macphail,  and  George  Brownjohn — 
are  each  entitled  to  the  Stephenson  Gift  of  £1. 


Messrs.  Clay,  Son,  &  Taylor,  of  Bread-street-hill,  we 
understand,  have  acquired  the  plant  and  stock-in-trade  of  the 


late  Mr.  Childs,  the  well-known  printer  of  Bungay,  the  business 
having  been  established  about  eighty  years.  The  premises 
cover  an  area  of  half-an-acre,  and  are  well  appointed  with 
modern  appliances.  The  total  value,  as  estimated  by  Messrs. 
Harrild,  including  the  freehold,  was  placed  at  £6,770. 


PRINTING  ABROAD, 


AMERICA. 

The  Coloured  Population  and  the  Press.  —  The  Daily 
Advocate  is  the  title  of  a  new  Philadelphia  evening  paper,  edited  and 
published  by  coloured  men.  It  contains  local  and  general  news,  and 
full  information  about  meeting  places  of  societies  of  coloured  citizens. 
Its  editorial  columns  are  devoted  to  the  political  interests  of  coloured 
voters. 

We  have  received  from  the  Calvert  Lithographing  and  Engraving 
Company,  of  Detroit.  U.S.,  some  samples  of  their  printing  both  in 
black  and  in  colours.  Of  the  former  we  can  say  they  are  very  good,  but 
on  the  latter  we  should  not  like  to  pronounce,  as  we  feel  sure  that  the 
specimen  sent  us  is  only  an  ordinary  every-day  sample,  and  that  the 
company  could  do'  very  much  better  work. 

The  Telephone  versus  the  Electric  Telegraph.  —  The 
Boston  Daily  Globe,  U.  S.,  of  the  13th  ult.,  contains  “  The  first  newspaper 
despatch  sent  by  a  human  voice  over  the  wires,”  as  it  is  headed.  This 
consists  of  a  report,  1 10  lines  long,  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Salem, 
eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  A.  Graham  Bell 
(son  of  Mr.  A.  Melville  Bell,  author  of  “  Visible  Speech”),  ex¬ 
plaining  his  Telephone,  or  apparatus  for  transmitting  speech 
sounds,  and  musical  sounds  of  all  kinds,  through  the  electric 
telegraph  wires,  by  means  of  the  vibrations  of  the  armature 
of  a  permanent  magnet.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Sir  William 
Thomson,  in  his  address  to  Section  A  at  the  Glasgow  Meeting  of  the- 
British  Association  last  year,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  effective 
ness  and  ingenuity  of  this  invention.  It  had  up  till  the  13th  of  last 
month  been  used  only  for  experimental  purposes ;  but,  after  all  the 
experiments  and  illustrations  of  sending  musical  notes,  songs,  and  words 
from  Salem  to  Boston  and  back,  and  actually  hearing  the  applause  of 
the  Salem  audience  at  the  Boston  end,  the  Salem  reporter  sent  his 
report  to  Boston  by  means  of  the  instrument.  In  the  words  of  the 
paper  :  “This  special  by  telephone  to  the  Globe  has  been  transmitted 
in  the  presence  of  about  twenty  persons,  who  have  thus  been  witnesses 
to  a  feat  never  before  attempted — that  is,  the  sending  of  a  newspaper 
despatch  over  the  space  of  eighteen  miles  by  the  human  voice — and  all 
this  wonder  being  accomplished  in  a  time  not  much  longer  than  would 
be  consumed  in  an  ordinary  conversation  between  two  people  in  the 
same  room.”  The  editor  in  a  leading  notice  says: — “  The  message 
was  received  in  this  city  (Boston)  by  another  representative  of  the 
Globe,  who  could  readily  recognize  the  voice  at  the  other  end.”  It  is 
worth  while  recording  the  first  practical  success  of  an  invention  which 
may  yet  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  electric  telegraphy. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The  Australasian  Typographical  Journal  says  : — “With  a  view  to 
leave  some  ‘  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,  ’  which  may  be  useful  in 
future  years  to  inform  our  successors  as  to  the  position  of  the  trade  in 
1876  in  the  colonies,  we  propose  to  commence  next  month  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  history  and  present  position  of  the  leading  newspapers 
and  job-printing  offices  in  the  colonies.  Beginning  with  Melbourne, 
we  hope,  should  we  be  able  to  obtain  reliable  information,  to  furnish  a 
general  view  of  the  printing  trade  through  the  continent.  We  invoke 
the  assistance  of  the  veterans  of  the  craft,  whose  personal  knowledge 
of  men  and  events  will  materially  aid  us  in  leaving  some  valuable 
material  for  the  future  historian.” 


AUSTRIA. 

New  Trade  Paper. — And  still  they  come  !  On  the  15th  ult.  ap¬ 
peared  the  first  number  of  the  Central  Advertiser  for  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Paper  Trade.  It  is  to  be  published  at  no  stated  intervals,  and 
to  be  circulated  free  of  charge.  The  new  comer  emanates  from  the 
office  of  Herr  E.  Schroder. 

A  Pseudo  New  Invention. — Herren  Moriz  &  Max  Jaffe,  of 
Mariahilferstrasse,  Vienna,  have  just  patented  a  quasi-new  chemi- 
graphic  illustration  process,  called  the  “Jaffetype.”  There  seems 
little  novelty  in  the  treatment,  which  is  briefly  as  follows  The  article 
to  be  reproduced  is  photographed,  and  the  picture  thus  obtained  is 
transferred  to  a  zinc  plate,  where  it  is  etched  in  relief  ready  for  the 
printing  press. 
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BELGIUM. 

The  Wages  Dispute  at  Brussels. — The  strike  which,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  our  February  number,  recently  broke  out  in  M.  Parent’s 
office,  subsequently  assumed  larger  proportions,  some  200  compositors, 
employed  by  other  firms,  having  joined  the  ranks  of  those  already  on 
strike.  The  men  seem  to  have  been  partially  successful  in  carrying  the 
day  ;  the  Masters’  Society  having  been  defeated  in  several  instances, 
and  notably  in  the  person  of  its  president,  M.  Lebegne  (head  of  the 
publishing  firm  “  Office  de  Publicite  ”),  who  has  conceded  the  men’s 
terms.  Another  firm,  that  of  the  late  M.  Guyot  (now  carried  on  by 
his  son-in-law,  Count  Looz),  which  has  been  a  “closed”  house  ever 
since  1869,  has  just  been  opened  to  the  Society  members  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  proprietor  adopting  the  Society’s  tariff. 


CANADA. 

English  Copyright  in  Canada. — The  copyright  question,  as 
regards  England,  Canada,  and  America,  is  now  entering  on  a  new  and 
somewhat  curious  phase.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sums  hitherto 
offered  by  the  Canadian  publishers  to  induce  English  authors  to  register 
their  copyright  in  Canada,  thereby  shutting  out  the  American  reprints, 
have  been  ludicrously  inadequate.  The  English  author  has  found  it 
more  to  his  advantage  to  assign  to  his  American  publisher  the  right  of 
sending  the  American  reprint  into  Canada,  and  the  American  publisher 
has  freely  and  fairly  paid  for  the  same.  Of  course,  this  is  very  un¬ 
patriotic  of  the  English  author ;  but  then  his  sympathies  were  never 
very  warmly  drawn  towards  Canada  on  this  question,  because  he  never 
received  a  farthing  of  the  11J  per  cent,  which  the  Canadians  professed 
to  levy  on  his  behalf  on  all  importations  of  his  books.  But  now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  a  Canadian 
firm,  Messrs.  Belford  &  Co.,  have  started  an  establishment  at  Detroit, 
just  beyond  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  there  they  have  begun  to  print 
cheap  editions  of  the  English  works  which  had  actually  been  paid  for 
by  the  American  publisher,  these  cheap  editions  being  sent  over  the 
frontier  into  Canada,  on  payment  of  5  per  cent.,  which  is  paid  on  the 
American  editions  as  well.  The  consequence  is,  that  Messrs.  Belford 
&  Co.  manage  to  swindle  the  English  author  and  his  American  publisher 
at  the  same  time.  They  say  nothing  to  the  former,  while  they  enter  into 
competition  with  the  American  publisher  altogether  free  of  the  cost  of 
authorship.  Of  course,  this  double-distilled  form  of  piracy  must  be 
stopped,  and  it  may  be  stopped  in  two  ways.  Either  the  English  author 
will  register  his  copyright  in  Canada,  and  prevent  importation  of  all 
reprints  from  the  American  side,  or  else  two  or  three  of  the  larger  and 
richer  American  firms  will  combine  to  undersell  Messrs.  Belford  on 
every  book  they  publish — a  costly  but  sure  remedy  that  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  before  in  somewhat  similar  cases. 

DENMARK. 

Trade  Literature. — A  new  weekly  organ  for  the  Northern  Book 
and  correlated  trades  has  just  been  started  under  the  title  of  The 
Northern  Book  World.  It  is  published  at  Copenhagen,  by  MM. 
Salmonsen  Brothers. 


FRANCE. 

A  MONUMENT  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Paris  in  honour  of  Daguerre 
and  Nicephore  Niepce. 

Although  not  yet  published  officially,  the  number  of  French 
exhibitors  at  the  Exposition  of  1878  will  exceed  28,000. 

During  the  month  of  January  twenty-three  new  publications  were 
started  in  France,  twenty  of  them  in  Paris.  Only  one  was  political. 

The  library  attached  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  had  6,725 
readers  during  the  year  1876.  This  library  has  only  been  in  existence 
twelve  years. 

We  have  to  add  to  our  French  obituary  this  month,  the  name  of 
M.  Paul  Robcis,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  Paris  type-founding  firm  of 
Renault  &  Robcis.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 

A  French  officer  of  artillery  has  discovered  a  method  of  fixing 
photographs  on  mica.  Mica  being  transparent  enables  the  photograph 
to  be  painted  on  the  back  ;  admirable  miniatures  are  thereby  produced. 
The  discovery  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

The  Typologie-Tucker  says,  that  despite  the  meagre  list  of  specimens 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  forthcoming  Caxton  celebration,  the  “  Caxtons,” 
which  are  nearly  unknown  in  France,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  tempt 
pne  to  cross  the  Channel  to  get  a  sight  of  them. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  41,  of  M.  Ch.  Rebourg, 
printing-machine  manufacturer,  of  Paris.  The  business  is  now  carried 
on  by  MM.  Parrain,  Goigneur,  &  Coillot,  to  whom  it  had  been 
transferred  only  eight  days  before  M.  Rebourg’s  death. 


Death  of  M.  Pichot. — M.  Amedee  Pichot,  the  editor  of  the 
Revue  Britanniquc,  who  has  just  died,  was  a  perfect  master  of  English. 
He  aided  M.  Defauconpret  in  his  celebrated  translations  of  Walter 
Scott’s  novels,  and  M.  Guizot  in  translations  of  some  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

The  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  loss  occasioned  to  the 
Paris  printers  and  the  indemnity  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  trade 
being  thrown  open,  sent  in  its  report  last  month.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  is,  to  leave  the  Master  Printers  interested  the  right  to  sue, 
and  the  Government  to  examine  into  the  consequences  of  that  decree. 

The  Droits  de  F  Homme,  in  October  last  year,  published  an  article 
which  gave  offence  to  the  Imprimerie  fibre  et  Catholique  of  Lyons,  and 
having  refused  to  insert  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  society,  the 
Droit  was  brought  before  the  Courts  on  the  17th  of  February  last,  but 
judgment  was  postponed.  We  are  curious  to  know  if  any  and  what 
penalty  can  be  incurred  for  such  refusal. 

French  Book  Catalogue.  — Following  in  the  wake  of  England 
Germany,  and  America,  M.  Otto  Lorenz,  has  just  completed  the  first 
issue  of  a  catalogue  giving  the  titles,  &c.  of  all  books  produced  in 
France  during  the  past  year.  This  “  Catalogue  annuel  ”  registers 
some  4, 500  titles.  M.  Lorenz  is  also  engaged  upon  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  all  works  issued  from  the  French  Press  between  the  years 
1871  and  1875. 

The  King  of  Critics. — The  eight  days’  sale  of  Jules  Janin’s 
library  is  ended.  Among  the  prices  of  various  books  a  few  may  be 
named  : — “  Les  CEuvres  de  Balzac,”  Elzevir,  1,000  fr.  ;  “Beranger,” 
4  vols.,  3,700  fr.  ;  “Les  Contemplations  de  V.  Hugo.”  1,000  fr.  ; 
“  Un  Choix  de  Chansons,”  2,810  fr.  ;  “Les  Franfais  peints  par 
eux-memes,”  1,000  fr.  ;  “Les  CEuvres  completes  de  Ponsard,” 
1,000  fr.  ;  “  Le  Catalogue  de  la  Comedie  Frangaise,”  1,000  fr.  ; 
“Les  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite”  (given  to  Janin  by  the  Queen 
Marie  Amelie),  2, 800  fr. 

Honour  to  a  Caricaturist. — The  Legion  of  Honour  has  been 
conferred  on  “  the  Comte  de  Noe,  draughtsman,  for  exceptional  ser¬ 
vices.”  He  is  well  known  as  the  “  Cham  ”  of  Charivari,  a  pseudonym 
he  assumed  on  account  of  his  father’s  repugnance  to  his  adopting  the 
profession  of  a  caricaturist,  Noe  being  the  French  form  of  Noah,  and 
Cham  of  Ham,  so  that  the  signature  implied  his  being  disinherited,  or, 
at  least,  in  disgrace.  The  objection  to  decorating  a  comic  artist,  which 
had  long  excluded  M.  de  Noe  from  the  Legion  of  Honour,  has  at  last 
been  waived. 

Dictionnaire  Typo-Lithographique. — Under  the  above  head¬ 
ing  our  contemporary,  La  Typologie-Tucker,  which,  by-the-bye,  ap¬ 
pears  now  fortnightly,  proposes  to  give  monthly,  as  a  supplement,  a 
dictionary  of  technical  terms  employed  in  Typography,  Lithography,  and 
the  allied  arts.  Judging  from  the  specimen  page  given  in  the  number 
before  us,  we  should  say  that  the  dictionary  is  likely  to  be  of  great  use. 
We  have  for  some  time  had  in  hand  the  compilation  of  a  Glossary  of 
Terms  used  in  connection  with  Printing  Machinery,  which,  in  due 
course,  we  propose  to  publish  in  these  pages. 

Death  of  M.  Derriey. — We  have  to  record  the  death,  at  the  age 
of  68,  of  M.  Charles  Derriey,  a  celebrated  French  punch  cutter  and 
typefounder.  The  productions  of  his  establishment  have  gained  him  a 
name  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  France,  second  to  that  of  no  other 
typefounding  firm.  His  exhibits  at  the  different  World’s  Fairs  had 
almost  invariably  prize  medals  awarded  to  them.  In  1863  M.  Derriey 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  business  will  in 
future  be  carried  on  by  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  M.  Jules  Derriey, 
and  his  son.  We  shall  next  month  give  some  interesting  particulars  of 
the  late  M.  Derriey. 

The  Paris  Wages  Question. — The  leading  features  of  the  tarift 
which  the  Compositors’  Union  seeks  to  enforce  in  all  Paris  offices  are 
as  follows  : — Reduction  of  the  working  day  from  10  hours  to  9  ;  all 
time  worked  over  9  hours  per  diem  to  be  charged  as  overtime.  ’Stab 
and  timework  rates  are  to  be  increased  15  per  cent.,  and  piece  prices 
5  per  cent,  per  1,000.  The  wages  instead  of  being  paid  fortnightly  as 
now,  are  to  be  paid  weekly,  and  lastly  they  insist  that  the  tariff  shall 
hold  good  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  subject  to  a  reduction  of  one- 
tenth,  and  not  one-fifth  as  now.  The  question  of  giving  all  work  to 
companionships  on  the  piece  has  just  been  decided  by  a  vote  of  the 
men  :  910  voting  for  and  1, 190  against  the  proposition. 

Some  Curious  Press  Revelations.  —  Louis  Blanc  is  so  well 
known  in  this  country  that  anything  which  concerns  him  will  interest 
many  English  readers.  A  little  while  back  he  founded  a  paper  called 
the  Homme  Libre,  and  he  has  been  the  editor  of  it  up  to  the  present 
time.  He  is  now  being  sued  by  a  Russian  named  Panaieff,  who  claims 
,£4,000  damages  because  M.  Blanc  has  not  fulfilled  the  contract  which 
the  two  made  last  year.  Panaieff  asserts  that  he  found  half  the  capital 
to  start  the  journal,  and  that  Blanc  agreed  to  insert  all  the  letters  which 
Panaieff  sent  for  insertion,  his  object  being  to  advance  Panslavism. 
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Louis  Blanc  declares  that  this  is  not  an  accurate  statement,  for  that  he 
agreed  to  insert  only  such  letters  as  he  thought  would  tend  to  the 
advantage  of  the  paper.  Some  of  the  letters  M.  Panaieff  had  sent 
were,  in  his  (Blanc’s)  opinion,  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  and  he  had 
therefore  omitted  them.  The  legal  decision  has  not  yet  been  made 
known. — Owing,  it  is  said,  to  ill-health,  M.  Blanc  has  since  resigned 
the  direction  of  the  Homme  Libre.  lie  is  replaced  by  M.  Ernest 
Hamel,  an  eminent  author. 


GERMAN  Y. 

History  of  Typography. — We  hear  that  Dr.  August  Potthast, 
Librarian  of  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Berlin,  is  engaged  upon  a  new 
“  History  of  Typography.” 

The  Senefelder  Monument. — Although  it  has  been  long  recog¬ 
nized  in  Germany  that  the  memory  of  the  Inventor  of  Lithography 
should  be  perpetuated  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  his  native  town, 
yet  with  a  lethargy  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  the  whole  project  has 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  remain  in  embryo.  Amongst  the  different 
cities  in  which  money  has  been  collected  for  this  purpose,  Berlin  stands 
foremost,  having  contributed  some  £690,  and  we  are  therefore  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  the  Berlin  committee  have  just  intimated  to  the 
original  promoters  at  Munich,  that  unless  the  scheme  be  pushed  with 
more  activity  at  the  latter  place,  the  Berlin  committee  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  have  the  monument  erected  at  an  early  date  in  tu 
Prussian  capital.  This  threat  seems  to  have  had  the  desired  effe;.  ; 
already  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Munich  have  taken  the  proj  :ct 
in  hand,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  before  long  Munich  will 
pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes  to  Senefelder. 

Waldow’s  Guide  to  Typography. — We  notice  that  Herr  Waldow, 
of  Leipsic,  has  just  published  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  first  volume  (On 
Composition)  of  his  “  Buchdruckerkunst,”  a  work  which  has  been 
favourably  noticed  by  us  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Published  at  the 
low  figure  of  six  shillings,  this  edition  will  make  a  valuable  work 
accessible  even  to  the  rank  and  file  of  those  connected  with  printing. 
The  second  volume  of  the  larger  edition  (On  Printing),  which  is  being 
published  in  parts,  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  third  volume, 
devoted  to  the  interior  arrangement  of  printing  offices,  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  part  of  the  printer’s  craft,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  commenced  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  year.  Whilst  on  this  subject  we  may  not 
inappropriately  draw  attention  to  the  Archiv  fiir  Buchdruckerkunst — 
a  monthly  publication  now  in  its  fourteenth  year,  edited  by  Herr 
Waldow.  Apart  from  its  literary  merits,  which  are  of  no  mean  order, 
the  speciality  of  this  publication  consists  in  the  choice  and  tasteful 
specimens  of  job  printing  which  accompany  each  issue.  To  the 
compositor  who  would  know  how  to  produce  tasteful  display  and  rule- 
work,  and  to  the  pressman  whose  ambition  it  may  be  to  excel  in  his 
branch,  Herr  Waldow’s  publication  affords  much  instruction  on 
these  different  subjects.  One  noteworthy  feature  is  that  the  modus 
operattdi  of  the  compositor’s  work,  as  well  as  the  compounding  of  the 
several  inks  used  in  the  production  of  these  specimen  sheets,  are  fully 
explained  in  each  issue.  The  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Herr  Waldow  in 
the  promotion  of  the  typographic  art — in  the  true  acceptation  of  that 
term — met  with  well-deserved  recognition  at  the  late  Centennial  Exhi¬ 
bition,  where  his  work  had  a  prize-medal  awarded  to  it. 

Some  Statistics  concerning  Chromo-Lithography.  —  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Art  Industry  at 
Berlin,  Dr.  Id.  Vogel  gave  an  interesting  address  on  Chromo-litho¬ 
graphy.  He  stated  that  not  only  English  firms,  but  even  those  of 
France  (whose  nationality  in  other  branches  of  industry  was  foremost 
as  regards  art  knowledge)  had  much  of  their  chromo-lithographic  work 
executed  in  Germany.  In  fact,  at  the  late  Centennial  Exhibition,  two 
French  houses  who  had  been  awarded  medals  for  this  speciality,  had 
to  return  them  subsequently,  it  being  discovered  that  the  work 
had  been  executed  for  them  in  Germany.  Dr.  Vogel  computes  the 
value  of  all  the  chromo-lithographic  work  produced  in  Germany  at 
£230,000,  of  which  he  assigns  ,£167,500  for  common,  and  ,£62,500 
for  superior  work.  The  largest  consumer  is  England,  which  takes 
£15,000  worth  of  fine,  and  £65,000  worth  of  common  goods.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  finer-class  works  finds  a  market  in  Germany, 
as  the  following  figures  will  show  : — 


Germany 

Common. 

£32,500 

Fine. 

.£i7,5°o 

France 

20,000 

5,000 

Austria 

7,000 

5,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 

6,500 

2,500 

Denmark 

2,000 

2,000 

America 

30,000 

10,000 

Touching  the  apparently  small  consumption  in  Austria,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  that  country  herself  occupies  no  mean  rank  in  the 
production  of  chromo-lithographs.  According  to  Dr.  Vogel  the 
demand  for  England  and  France  is  on  the  increase,  while  that  for 


America  is  decreasing.  Art  taste,  says  Dr.  Vogel,  is  principally  confined 
to  the  larger  towns  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  gradually  diminishes  in 
those  of  the  West.  He  thinks  it,  therefore,  the  more  surprising  that 
America  should  be  able  to  boast  such  a  first-class  chromo-lithographic 
institute  as  that  of  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.  at  Boston,  which  employs 
fifty  hands  and  three  steam  presses.  Berlin  still  remains  the  centre  of 
this  industry,  and  the  leading  firms  engaged  in  it  are  Herren  Bohme  & 
Frankel,  Loeillot,  Storch  &  Kramer,  "Steinbock,  Troitzsch,  &c.  Out¬ 
side  Berlin  the  two  leading  firms  are  those  of  Herr  Gustav  W.  Seitz, 
of  Wandsbeck,  near  Hamburg,  and  Herren  Brandes  &  Wolf,  of 
Hanover.  Herr  Seitz,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  jurors 
as  well  as  exhibitors  in  the  Graphic  section  at  the  late  Centennial 
Exhibition  ;  and  his  co)ifreres  there  publicly  expressed  their  regret  that 
his  serving  in  that  office  precluded  their  awarding  him  a  medal,  which 
they  considered  his  exhibits  had  richly  deserved.  Herr  Seitz’s  very 
interesting  report  on  the  Graphic  Arts,  as  displayed  at  Philadelphia, 
are  appearing  in  our  able  contemporary  the  Annalen  der  Typographic. 


ITALY. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  first  number  ot  the  new 
series  of  our  Florentine  contemporary,  L' Arte  della  Stampa  ;  and 
we  heartily  embrace  the  opportunity  which  this  occasion  affords  us  of 
complimenting  the  conductors  of  the  journal  on  its  highly  improved 
appearance,  both  in  respect  of  paper,  type,  and  general  effect :  indeed, 
we  miy  say,  that  the  taste  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  art-workmen 
who  evidently  constitute  its  staff,  are  worthy  of  a  technical  journal  of 
the  highest  order.  The  pages  of  the  present  number  are  adorned 
with  woodcuts  of  a  “St.  Christopher,”  of  1423,  and  a  Virgin  and 
Saints,  of  1418;  accompanied  by  an  historical  account  of  the  art  of 
wood-engraving  at  that  early  date  and  subsequently.  A  series  of  in- 
edited  documents  illustrating  the  history  of  the  art  of  Printing,  and  of 
its  collateral  branches,  in  Italy,  is  also  commenced  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber  ;  the  first  being  a  communication,  extracted  from  the  P'lorentine 
Archives,  from  the  Auditor  Fiscal,  Alfonso  Quistelli,  to  Duke  Cosmo  de’ 
Medici  I.,  respecting  the  petition  of  Antonio  Cremonense,  who  calls 
himself  a  printer  in  Greek  characters,  and  who  (unsuccessfully  we 
regret  to  say)  solicited  assistance  from  the  Duke,  to  enable  him  to 
support  “his  wife  and  family.”  The  document  in  question  is  dated 
Florence,  June  17,  1559. 

PERSIA. 

Journalism  at  Teheran. — A  military  journal  has  been  for  some 
time  published  in  Teheran,  the  Persian  capital,  and  now  a  scientific 
journal,  Ruz  nameh  z  Ilmi ,  has  been  commenced.  Teheran  has  now 
three  newspapers — -the  official  gazette,  Iran,  three  times  a  month,  at 
iod.  a  number  ;  the  military,  weekly,  at  2|d.  ;  and  the  scientific, 
weekly,  at  2d. 


POLAND. 

The  Polish  typographic  journal  Czcionka,  which  had  been  discon¬ 
tinued  for  some  time,  has  just  reappeared  at  Lemberg  under  the  title  of 
NaprzSd  {Forward).  It  will  be  published  fortnightly  in  quarto  size. 


SWEDEN. 

A  comprehensive  catalogue  of  all  books  published  in  Sweden  and 
Finland  from  1866  till  1875,  is  now  passing  through  the  press.  It  will 
be  published  by  Herr  A.  L.  Norman,  of  Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Strike  at  Lausanne. — The  masters  and  men  of  Lausanne  being 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  mutual  tariff,  a  strike  of  the  compositors, 
machine-minders,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  about  seventy,  has  taken 
place.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  one  firm  has  conceded  to  the  men’s 
demands,  and  the  strike  has  virtually  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
journeymen. 

TURKEY. 

Parliamentary  Reporting  in  Turkey. — According  to  a  Con¬ 
stantinople  letter  in  the  Kblnische  Zeitung,  the  attempt  to  train  the 
Kiatibs  of  the  Ministries  as  a  stenographic  corps  failed,  both  teachers 
and  pupils  finding  the  application  of  shorthand  signs  to  Turkish  an 
impossibility.  It  was  next  contemplated  to  engage  some  rapid  long- 
hand  writers  ;  but  at  length  a  young  functionary,  Tefik  Bey,  informed 
the  Grand  Vizier  that  he  had  invented  a  reporting  machine.  He  sent 
a  model  and  description,  and  offered  to  submit  the  scheme  to  a  test. 
This  was  done  on  the  14th  ult. ,  and,  according  to  the  Itlihad,  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  Sultan  has  approved  the  plan ;  but 
other  papers  ridicule  the  thing. 
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ENGLISH  JOTTINGS. 


The  first  number  of  the  Scottish  Freemason  was  announced  for  the 
2nd  inst. 

Professor  Smyth,  M.  P.,  has  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Derry 
Standard. 

The  Morayshire  Advertiser  has,  after  an  existence  of  twenty  years, 
been  discontinued. 

The  first  number  of  a  monthly  journal  entitled  Technical  Education 
will  appear  shortly. 

Some  of  M.  Marinoni’s  web-printing  machines  have  just  been  erected 
in  the  Weekly  Dispatch  office. 

The  Willesden  and  Kilburn  Chronicle  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  suburban  journalism. 

The  weekly  edition  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  has  been 
enlarged  to  Jhirty-two  columns. 

Mr.  Watson,  of  Elgin,  announces  a  new  weekly  paper,  to  be 
published  at  the  price  of  one  penny. 

The  London  Iron  Trade  Exchange  NewspaperYizs  lately  been  started. 
It  is  published  weekly,  at  84,  Cannon-street. 

The  Stationery  Office. — The  contemplated  re-organization  of 
the  Stationery  Office  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  first  number  of  the  Tatler,  a  new  twopenny  weekly,  appeared 
on  the  24th  ult.  With  the  second  number  was  presented  a  facsimile 
of  the  first  number  of  the  original  Tatler  (1709). 

Mr.  George  Robert  Tyler,  of  the  respected  firm  of  Venables  & 
Tyler,  wholesale  stationers,  Queenhithe,  has  been  elected  to  represent 
the  Ward  of  Queenhithe  in  the  Common  Council. 

Mr.  William  Simpson,  the  well-known  artist,  of  the  Illustrated 
London  Nevus,  has  gone  to  Athens  to  interview  the  Homeric  heroes 
and  sketch  the  curiosities  unearthed  by  Dr.  Schliemann. 

A  Poultice  Paper  has  been  brought  out,  which  is  thick  and 
woolly ;  wetted  in  hot  water  it  swells  up,  absorbing  a  great  quantity  of 
fluid,  and  thickens  sufficiently  to  form  an  effective  cataplasm. 

The  lithographic  portraits  of  “Leaders  of  Society,”  published  by 
the  Whitehall  Review,  are  reproduced,  from  photographs,  by  Mr. 
Maclure,  the  head  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Maclure  and  Macdonald. 

Newspaper  Press  Fund. — The  Committee  have  fixed  the  annual 
dinner  at  Willis’s  Rooms  unusually  early  this  year — Saturday  the  5  th  of 
May— to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  who  has 
promised  to  take  the  chair. 

Machine-work  in  Lithography. — Mr.  T.  S.  Johnston,  of 
Edinburgh,  sends  us  a  sample  of  machine-printing  after  40,000  im¬ 
pressions  had  been  taken  from  the  same  stone.  It  is  very  good,  and 
would  doubtless  have  stood  as  many  more  without  sensible  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Royal  Recognition. — The  King  of  the  Hellenes  has  made  Mr. 
Stanford,  the  well-known  publisher,  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Saviour,  on  account  of  the  work  recently  issued  by  him  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  Greek  and  other  races  in  the  European  dominions 
of  the  Sultan. 

Telegraph  Stamps. — Post-office  telegraph  stamps  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  values  have  been  brought  into  use  in  addition  to  those  previously 
issued,  viz.  : — 4d.,  61.,  3s.,  10s.,  ,£i,  and  ,£5.  These  stamps  will  be 
kept  at  all  the  larger  post-offices  ;  and,  on  application  being  made  be¬ 
forehand,  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  office. 

The  Ashley  Paper-Feeding  Company  are  rapidly  erecting  their 
new  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  manufacture  of 
Ashley’s  Reliable  Automatic  Paper-Feeder.  We  congratulate  Mr.  B. 
F.  Fuller  on  the  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  resume  operations  at  an 
early  date.  The  company’s  works  are  situate  at  Glengall,  Surrey. 

The  Copyright  Commission  is  still  engaged  upon  the  cheerful 
occupation  of  taking  evidence,  and  has  not  yet  even  begun  to  consider 
how  it  shall  “consider  its  report.”  The  evidence  taken  already 
reaches  the  proportion  of  a  moderately-full  library.  Upwards  of 
,£1,000  has  been  paid  to  the  shorthand  writers  for  taking  notes  of  the 
evidence.  — Mayfair. 

Advertising  Extraordinary. — The  advertisements  in  the  Scots¬ 
man  of  the  10th  ult.  numbered  2,650,  being  354  more  than  had  ever 
appeared  in  that  paper  on  any  day  previous  to  the  preceding  Wednes¬ 
day,  when  the  number  published  was  2,346.  The  number  on  these 
two  days  exceeded  by  684  the  number  ever  previously  published  on  any 
two  days  of  the  same  week. 

A  Novel  Idea. — Another  morning  paper,  entitled  the  Daily  Supple¬ 
ment,  is  to  swell  the  ranks  of  those  already  in  the  field.  It  is  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  morning’s  telegrams,  with  accompanying  selections  from  the 


principal  authorities  on  the  subjects  to  which  the  telegrams  relate,  so 
as  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  referring  to  a  library  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  many  men  desire  to  have  in  connection  with  any  piece  of 
news. 

Writing  Superseded. — Following  up  the  reform  of  copying- 
machines,  which  were  introduced  in  the  Admiralty  offices  some  years 
ago,  the  Treasury  has  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  means  of  writing  and  of  multiplying  copies  by  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  for  the  purposes  of  official  record  and  correspondence,  several 
varieties  of  which  have  already  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Government. 

A  Wealthy  Journalist.  —  Mr.  Russel,  the  late  editor  of  the 
Scotsman,  died  a  wealthy  man.  Until  1868  he  had  little  to  call  his 
own  besides  his  salary,  but  in  that  year  the  proprietors  gave  him  an 
interest  in  the  paper  which  had  been  made  by  his  energy.  He  used 
the  proceeds  of  his  share  to  buy  more,  and  in  this  way  had  in  eight 
years  so  large  a  proportion  of  that  journal  in  his  hands  that  his  interest 
was  sold  the  other  day  for  no  less  than  ,£30,000. 

The  members  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  are  organizing  an 
exhibition  of  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  and  have  succeeded,  I  believe, 
says  “  Atlas  ”  of  the  World,  in  persuading  most  of  the  owners  of  the 
greatest  collections  to  entrust  their  treasures  within  the  walls  of  Savile- 
row.  The  visitor  who  goes  to  the  Burlington  Club  will  have  the  aid 
of  what  in  all  probability  will  prove  to  be  an  admirable  handy-book — 
a  catalogue  with  preface,  which  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  has  undertaken 
to  write. 

Proposed  Conference  of  Librarians. — Following  the  example 
lately  set  in  America,  Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson  of  the  London  Institution 
Library,  has  suggested  that  a  similar  conference  of  librarians  should  be 
held  in  this  countiy  next  winter.  The  proposal  has  the  support  of  the 
following  leading  librarians: — Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones,  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Coxe,  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  of  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Malet,  of  Dublin.  We  wish  Mr.  Nicholson  much  success  in  his  effort. 

Satirical  Prints  Catalogue. — The  third  volume  of  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Satirical  Prints  in  the  British  Museum,  prepared  in  the  Print- 
room,  will  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  trustees  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  It  extends  the  work  to  nearly  4,000  entries,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1760,  concluding  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  comprising  the 
political  period  between  the  latter  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  power 
and  the  first  appearance  of  the  younger  Fox.  Upon  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  works  of  Hogarth  it  affords  exhaustive  details,  and  a  good  deal 
of  new  information. 

Liverpool  Newsboys’  Home. — The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this 
institution,  which  has  a  home  in  Everton-village  for  the  reception  of 
the  destitute  newsboys  of  Liverpool,  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.  in  the 
Common  Hall,  Hackin’s-liey,  Mr.  J.  Smith  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence, 
through  illness,  of  Mr.  Balfour.  From  the  report  it  appeared  that  the 
past  year  had  been  one  of  great  anxiety,  the  institution  having  greatly 
increased  in  usefulness,  whilst  the  subscriptions  had  not  kept  pace  with 
its  requirements  ;  but  the  committee  feel  satisfied  that  the  Boys’  Home 
only  needs  to  be  known  to  be  better  supported.  The  receipts  last  year 
amounted  to  ,£408.  i8r.  2 \d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  ,£490.  131-.  2d., 
leaving  a  balance  due  to  the  treasurer  of  ,£81.  15.1. 

The  Proprietary  of  the  “Standard.” — The  Standard  of  the 
1 6th  ult.  had  the  following  announcement.  ;  A  paragraph  appears  in 
this  week’s  World  stating  that  ‘  the  Standard  is  about  to  change  hands  ;  ’ 
that  ‘  the  ostensible  purchaser  ’  is  ‘an  architect  well  known  in  city 
circles ;  ’  that  this  well-known  architect  is  ‘  acting  on  behalf  of  a 
Conservative  M.  P.  ;  ’  and  that  ‘  the  price  paid  ’  is  ‘  understood  ’  to 
be  ‘about  ,£150,000.’  In  the  face  of  this  series  of  circumstantial 
assertions  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  state  that  the  Standard  is  not 
about  to  change  hands ;  that  no  purchaser,  ‘  ostensible  ’  or  otherwise, 
has  been  negotiating  for  it  ;  that  no  architect,  however  well  known  in 
city  circles,  has  been  acting  in  the  matter  on  behalf  of  any  Conservative 
M.P.  ;  in  short,  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  paragraph, 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  that  any  and  all  rumours  that  may  have 
been  circulated  about  any  impending  change  in  the  proprietary  of  this 
journal  are  entirely  groundless.  ” 

Meeting  of  the  Papermakers’  Club. — A  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Papermakers’  Association  and  members  of  the  Paper- 
makers’  Club  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association  on  the  14th 
ult.,  to  consider  the  desirability  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Club 
with  the  Association.  There  were  present  Mr.  Busbridge,  who 
occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  Drew,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Ibotson,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Routledge,  Mr. 
Wheeler.  After  some  conversation  it  was  agreed  that  a  circular  should 
be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Club,  asking  them  to  give  their  opinion 
on  the  proposed  amalgamation.  The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Club  was  afterwards  held  at  the  Mansion  House  Restaurant,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  Mr.  Busbridge  presiding.  The  proceedings  were 
entirely  of  a  conversational  character,  but  the  deep  regret  of  all  the 
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members  at  the  intelligence  of  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Hook, 
of  Snodland,  was  expressed  by  the  chairman,  and  sincerely  endorsed 
by  all  present. — Papennakers'  ‘Journal. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B. — Steps  are  being  taken  to  erect  a 
permanent  memorial  (in  Kidderminster,  where  he  was  born,  on  Dec. 
3rd,  1795)  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  to  whom  the  nation  is  indebted  for  the 
uniform  penny  postage  system,  and  for  that  capital  invention,  the  adhesive 
postage-stamp.  At  a  meeting  convened  by  the  Mayor,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  most  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  manufacturers,  and  others 
was  appointed.  The  Chairman  is  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Boyle,  M.A.,  vicar 
of  Kidderminster.  It  is  thought  that  no  one  who  has  ever  received  a 
letter  by  post  will  refuse  to  give  at  least  the  value  of  a  postage  stamp 
towards  the  object  in  view.  The  committee  have  therefore  issued  an 
appeal  for  a  national  penny  subscription  ;  and  collecting  cards  have 
been  prepared,  to  enable  postmasters  and  other  friends  in  every  locality 
to  assist  in  the  movement.  The  notices  which  have  already  appeared 
in  the  English  papers  have  elicited  communications  from  Vienna  and 
Leipsic,  where  subscription  lists  have  been  spontaneously  opened  ;  and 
the  sums  received  duly  acknowledged  in  certain  newspapers  which 
have  taken  up  the  matter  in  those  cities. 

The  New  Printers’  Dictionary. — The  Publishers'  Circular  says  : 
“What  has  become  of  the  proposed  new  Printers’  Dictionary?  The 
work  was  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Association  of  Cor¬ 
rectors  of  the  Press,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  spelling  a  word  in  various 
ways,  which  were  shown  to  be  very  serious  to  all  engaged  in  literary 
work  ;  and  the  association  resolved  to  attempt  at  once  to  remedy  them 
by  preparing  a  dictionary  of  words  of  disputed  spelling,  giving  each 
word  in  one  form,  according  to  usage  among  the  best  modern  standard 
writers.  As  the  orthography  of  nearly  every  work  issued  from  the  press 
is  practically  settled  by  members  of  the  association,  the  dictionary 
would  be  welcomed  by  authors,  printers,  and  the  general  public,  and  is 
certainly  wanted  as  a  handy  desk-book,  done  by  practical  men,  and 
free  from  the  too  often  ridiculous  as  well  as  ignorant  guesses  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  so-called  scholars,  which  have  injured  more  than  one  lan¬ 
guage.”  We  are  able  to  state  that  the  Dictionary  is  in  course  of  pre¬ 
paration,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  issued  during  the  present  year. 
Mr.  E.  Upjohn  has  undertaken  the  compilation. 

Booksellers’  Provident  Institution. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  institution  took  place  on  the  8th 
instant  at  the  Sunday  School  Union,  Old  Bailey.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  John  Murray,  F.  S.A.,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Joshua  Butterworth,  who  delivered  a  short  address  con¬ 
gratulating  the  members  on  the  amount  of  good  done  by  the  society  in 
relieving  its  distressed  members  and  providing  for  those  who,  from  age 
or  affliction,  were  unable  to  follow  their  usual  occupation.  In  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  want  of  support 
this  institution  suffers  from,  the  interest  from  its  funded  capital  being 
insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  numerous  applicants.  The  differ¬ 
ence  has  been  made  up  for  the  last  few  years  by  liberal  donations  from 
a  few  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  trade,  yet  there  was  a  gradual  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  members.  The  amount  granted  for  permanent 
assistance  during  the  past  year  was  ,£773.  15s.,  and  for  temporary  wants 
,£819.  3s.,  making  a  total  of  ^1,592.  18s.  distributed  for  the  relief  of 
members  during  the  year,  the  working  expenses  being  only  about  ^160 
per  annum,  including  all  charges. 

Sheffield  Typographical  Society. — The  anniversary  dinner 
in  connection  with  this  society  was  celebrated  on  the  3rd  inst.  Mr.  J. 
Gilling  presided,  and  Mr.  S.  Morton  occupied  the  vice-chair.  After 
loyalty  and  patriotism  had  been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  H.  Slatter  (of 
Manchester),  the  association  secretary,  proposed  “The  Sheffield  Typo¬ 
graphical  Society.”  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  fidelity,  integrity, 
and  long  services  of  Mr.  Dronfield,  and  added  that  no  branch  was  more 
loyal  to  the  association  than  Sheffield.  The  chairman  responded. 
They  were,  considering  surrounding  circumstances,  in  a  fair  position, 
for  the  society  had  had  an  unprecedented  gain  of  £70  during  the  past 
half-year.  He  advocated  a  system  of  superannuation  for  aged  members, 
and  thought  some  of  the  local  funds  might  be  applied  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Dronfield  proposed  “The  Provincial  Typographical  Association 
and  the  Mileage  Relief  Association,”  hoping  that  the  two  associations 
might  be  merged  into  one,  then  tbe  latter  would  be  more  economically 
conducted,  and  be  more  practically  useful.  He  traced  the  history  of 
the  association  from  its  origin  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  under  the  secre¬ 
taryship  of  the  late  Mr.  Speak,  and  latterly  of  Mr.  Slatter,  until  it  had 
now  seventy  branches  and  nearly  5,000  members.  Mr.  Slatter  re¬ 
sponded.  After  several  other  toasts  had  been  given,  the  company 
separated. 

A  National  Benefactor. — By  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Smith 
it  is  happily  discovered  that  the  national  collections,  both  of  England 
and  Ireland,  come  in  for  further  boons.  The  art  authorities  at  Dublin 
have  just  been  in  town,  selecting  from  the  portfolios  of  the  famous  old 
collector  and  dealer  many  admirable  illustrations  of  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  English  water-colour  art — representations  of  De  Wint,  Copley 
Fielding,  Varley ;  in  fact  all  the  great  men  of  the  last  generation, 


except  Turner  himself.  Thus  the  public  will  have  good  cause  to  re¬ 
member  William  Smith,  already  deserving  of  a  place  in  its  memory 
through  earlier  gifts  to  Kensington  ;  while  coteries  of  connoisseurs  have 
now  perhaps  more  than  ever  reason  to  regret  the  honourable  old  dealer, 
one  of  two  brothers  who,  in  the  back  parlour  behind  their  print-shop, 
for  some  years  led  the  taste  of  collectors,  and  told  rich  men  on  suffi¬ 
cient  data  what  prints  and  water-colours  it  was  well  to  admire  as  well 
as  to  buy.  William  Smith  was  a  dealer  of  a  type  now  almost  wholly 
in  the  past.  He  and  his  brother  determined  to  have  small  profits  and 
quick  sales.  They  bought  with  accurate  knowledge.  Half  the  fine 
things  for  sale  passed  through  their  hands,  and  in  a  few  years  they 
made  an  honest  fortune.  Of  the  things  that  they  collected  after 
their  retirement  most  have  now,  either  by  gift  or  bequest,  become  the 
property  of  one  or  other  public  museum. — World. 

A  Board  of  Guardians  in  a  New  Character. — At  the  Brack- 
ley  (near  Banbury)  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  22nd  ult.  the  Hon.  Percy 
Barrington,  brother  of  Viscount  Barrington,  the  member  for  Eye,  moved 
that  no  newspapers  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  house,  on  the  ground 
that  objectionable  ones,  either  as  to  news  or  advertisements  (!)  might 
be  sent  by  relatives  to  paupers.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Edward  Taylor,  a  farmer.  Mr.  Curtis,  a  draper,  warmly  supported 
the  admission  of  newspapers  into  the  house,  and  said  that  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton’s  motion,  if  carried,  would  cast  a  slur  upon  every  local  newspaper 
in  the  district.  The  Chairman  (Mr.  Stratton)  pointed  out  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  orders  did  not  permit  such  an  exclusion  of  news¬ 
papers  as  the  resolution  contemplated.  The  Clerk  said  that  if  such 
papers  as  the  Times  or  any  of  the  county  papers  were  sent  to  the  house, 
the  Guardians  could  not  detain  them.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev. 
E.  Worsley,  vicar  of  Evenley,  it  was  agreed  that  newspapers  should  be 
admitted  to  the  house  at  the  discretion  of  the  master,  and  that  all  papers 
withheld  by  him  should  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Visiting 
Committee.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  H.  W, 
Smith,  be  asked  to  assist  the  committee  in  the  exercise  of  their  literary 
censorship.  Steps  should  certainly  be  taken  to  convince  these  Brackley 
sages  that  boards  of  guardians  are  not  nominated  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  office  of  censors  in  connection  with  the  English  news¬ 
paper  press. 

A  Hint  to  Journalists. — But  both  the  personalities  and  the 
Paul-Pryisms  are  nearly  unmitigated  political  and  social  evils,  and  this 
when  there  is  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  any  special  harm. 
Nobody  doubts  the  harm  done  by  malignant  insinuations,  or  reckless 
misstatements,  or  libels  of  any  sort,  and  a  whole  legal  machinery  exists  to 
prevent  or  punish  them,  but  there  is  almost  as  much  harm  in  tittle- 
tattle  which  is  not  malignant.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  condemn  a 
reporter  who  described  the  way  a  statesman  smoked,  or  laughed,  or 
took  his  glass  of  beer,  as  an  offender  against  the  moral  law,  or  guilty 
of  anything  greater  than  a  breach  of  good-manners,  but  his  want  of 
taste  has  undoubtedly  most  serious  social  effects.  It  helps  to  turn  the 
nation  into  a  gigantic  servants’-hall,  where  that  which  interests  the 
multitude  is  not  politics,  or  affairs,  or  work,  but  the  most  trivial  gossip 
about  the  doings  and  sayings  and  tempers  and  dress  and  position  of 
employers — gossip  the  more  enjoyed  the  more  spiteful  it  becomes,  and 
serving  no  purpose  except  to  prevent  empty  minds  from  feeling  how 
empty  they  are.  That  is  not  a  good  change,  and  it  is  one  exceedingly 
likely  to  occur  in  a  country  where  the  body  of  the  people,  with  some 
excellent  and  a  few  noble  qualities,  has  the  defect  of  vulgar-minded- 
ness  quite  as  strongly  as  the  American,  though  with  more  of  the  habit 
of  deference  in  its  vulgarity.  It  is  not  a  good  change  that  the  idea  of 
prominent  men  formed  by  the  community  should  be  based  not  on  their 
careers,  or  their  characters,  or  their  powers,  or  even  their  appearances 
in  public,  but  on  stories  about  their  private  lives,  their  houses,  their 
ways,  and  their  belongings. — Spectator. 

The  Press  in  Parliament. — Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  has  just  been 
returned  as  the  Liberal  Member  for  Halifax,  is  the  chief  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Halifax  Courier,  a  well-conducted  weekly.  By  the  bye, 
attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  numeric  force  of  the  “fourth 
estate”  in  Parliament.  In  addition  to  the  gentleman  just  named  the 
list  includes  Dr.  Cameron,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  North  British 
Daily  .Mail ;  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  proprietor  of  the  Newcastle  Daily 
Chronicle ;  Professor  Smyth,  proprietor  of  the  Derry  Sentinel ;  Mr.  P. 
A.  Taylor,  proprietor  of  the  Exaniincr  ;  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  founder 
and  proprietor  of  the  Saturday  Revieiu  ;  Mr.  John  Morley,  of  the 
Contemporary  Review  ;  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Times ;  and  Mr.  Ingram,  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News.  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  (says  Mayfair ) 
might  last  session  have  been  included  in  the  list  as  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Nation  ;  but  the  hon.  member,  in  disposing  of  his  news¬ 
paper  property,  has  absolutely  severed  himself  from  journalism,  and 
does  not  even  write  an  occasional  paragraph  for  the  Nation.  There  is 
an  hon.  member  who  once  occupied  another  position  in  the  House,  a 
more  elevated  one  I  may  say,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  appointment  in 
the  Press  Gallery,  he  being  on  the  reporting  staff  of  one  of  the  London 
daily  papers.  Mr.  Lowe  is,  or  was,  a  famous  journalist,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Leonard  Courtney,  the  new  member  for  Liskeard.  I  need  not  mention 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  include  other  names  of  hon.  and  right  hon.  members 
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accustomed  to  write  for  the  journals,  to  indicate  the  increasing  measure 
of  direct  representation  of  the  Press,  which  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Parliament  that  throned  in  power  that  well-known  “gentleman  of  the 
Press,”  Mr.  Disraeli. 

One  of  Messrs.  Duncan  &  Wilson’s  “Victory”  machines  has  been 
put  up  at  the  Sheffield  Independent  office,  and  a  second  one  is  now  being 
erected.  The  above  paper  has  also  been  enlarged,  and  when  both 
machines  are  completed,  it  is  expected  that  their  joint  production  will 
amount  to  16,000  printed  and  folded  copies  per  hour.  In  taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  different  improvements  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  effected  in  connection  with  that  paper,  the  Independent 
has  the  following,  which  vividly  recalls  to  one’s  mind  a  period  when 
roller  composition  was  an  expensive  novelty: — “The  inking  of  the 
form  was  at  first  performed  with  balls  of  untanned  sheepskin  filled  with 
wool,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  old  engravings  of  printing-offices ;  but 
soon  afterwards  the  then  newly-invented  composition  roller  was  intro¬ 
duced,  an  article  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  still  holds  its  own  in 
all  printing-offices.  In  1825  the  Iris  and  the  Mercury  had  one  roller 
between  them.  Having  done  duty  for  the  Iris  on  Tuesday,  it  went  to 
the  Mercury  office  for  Friday’s  work,  and  was  returned  to  the  Iris  on 
Monday.  The  more  enterprising  Independent  had  a  roller  of  its  own. 

It  was  a  curious  process,  that  printing  of  a  newspaper  fifty-seven  years 
age.  Two  men  and  a  boy  were  employed.  One  man  worked  the 
press,  the  other  inked  the  forme,  and  the  boy  removed  and  folded  the 
sheets.  At  the  end  of  each  250  pulls  old  George  Blythman,  the  press¬ 
man,  lay  down  for  a  nap  in  the  ‘wool  hole,’  a  snug  cupboard,  in 
which  the  wool  for  padding  the  inking  balls  was  kept,  and  so  slowly 
were  the  sheets  completed  that  the  youth  who  acted  as  ‘  flyer  ’  had 
time  for  a  doze  between  each,  and  the  pressman  kept  a  ‘  reglet  ’  at 
hand  to  wake  him  up  when  his  services  were  needed.” 

Perry  &  Co.  (Limited). — The  shareholders  of  this  company 
held  their  first  annual  meeting  on  the  21st  ult.,  at  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Rowlands  &  Bagnall,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Id.  Nettlefold,  who,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  the  directors  met  the  shareholders  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  not  only  because  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  first  year’s  working  of  the  business,  but  because  they  were  able 
to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  preliminary  work  in  consolidating  the 
various  firms  purchased  had  now  been  completed.  The  company  had 
now  purchased  all  the  interest  of  Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.  in  the  foreign 
businesses,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  question  arising  between 
the  vendors  and  the  company.  A  great  deal  of  their  time  had  been 
occupied  in  negotiating  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who 
required  a  portion  of  their  premises  in  Red  Lion-square  for  improve¬ 
ments,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  negotiation  they  came  to  terms,  which 
they  were  advised  by  two  independent  London  surveyors  were  fair, 
without  going  to  an  arbitration.  They  had  now  taken  premises  on  the 
Holborn  Viaduct,  and  it  was  very  probable  that  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  offer  made  in  the  lease  to  purchase  the  premises 
within  five  years.  The  directors  recommended  a  dividend  of  five  per 
cent.,  but  at  the  same  time  they  wiped  off  all  the  preliminary  expenses, 
and  put  £ 7,000 .  to  the  reserve'fund. — A  resolution  was  passed  declaring 
a  dividend  of  five  per  cent.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Nettlefold  and  John  Carter 
were  re-elected  directors,  and  Messrs.  Parkes,  Cox,  &  Co.,  auditors. 
The  proceedings  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  directors  and 
the  chairman. 

Provincial  Typographical  Association. — The  fifty-fifth  half- 
yearly  report  announces  that,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  trade  during  the 
past  six  months  and  the  heavy  outlay  in  relief  of  unemployed,  there  is 
a  loss  of  ^113.  The  report  also  states  that  “  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  association  has,  like  its  financial,  not  improved  during  the  past 
half-year.  The  last  published  report  shows  3,616  fully  employed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Provincial  Typographical  Association,  and  775  casuals,  a 
total  of  4,391.  The  present  return  shows  3,646  full  members,  and 
712  casuals  ;  a  total  of  4, 358.  There  is  thus  a  decrease  of  33  members. 
Phis  does  not  probably  represent  any  real  falling  off,  as  some  of  the 
branches  have  struck  off  doubtful  members  who  have  been  previously 
returned,  but  who  have  failed  to  make  good  their  claim  to  be  considered 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Association.  Two  new  branches — 
Chesterfield  and  Rugby — are  now  included  in  the  Provincial  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association  return,  and  Coventry  and  Southport  were  en¬ 
rolled  under  the  same  head  from  the  first  day  of  the  present  year  (1877). 
At  Carlisle,  also,  a  section  of  Newcastle  has  been  established.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  branches  at  Aberdare,  Merthyr,  and  Swansea,  have 
been  discontinued,  through  the  supineness  and  apathy  of  the  majority  of 
the  men  working  there  ;  and  the  one  at  Luton  will  be  struck  off,  from 
the  same  cause,  at  the  close  of  the  present  month  (February).  Thus 
the  gains  and  losses  in  this  respect  are  equally  balanced  ;  but  there  are 
hopeful  indications  that  some  large  and  important  societies  which  have 
held  aloof  from  the  Association  will  ere  long  abandon  their  policy  of 
isolation,  and  co-operate  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Association  in 
accomplishing  the  work  they  are  united  for — that  of  raising  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  journeyman  printer.” 

A  Successful  Newsagent. — In  noticing  the  new  buildings  which 


have  recently  been  erected  for  Messrs.  Curtice  &  Co.,  at  Nos.  12  and 
14,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  the  Builder  has  the  following  concerning 
the  founder  of  that  firm  : — Mr.  Curtice  is  one  who  has,  by  his  industry 
and  energy,  risen  from  the  ranks.  He  commenced  business  forty  years 
ago  in  a  humble  capacity,  and  attended  the  “  market  ”  or  “  exchange  ” 
for  newspapers  held  in  Catherine-street,  where,  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  the  Morning  Herald  could  be  exchanged  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle ,  the  Times  for  the  Morning  Post,  and  so  on.  A  slight 
vestige  of  this  newsmarket  still  exists,  but  its  business  is  very  small, 
and  is  transacted  by  one  man.  In  1852  Mr.  Curtice  started  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  in  Pimlico,  and  in  a  few  years  he  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  largest  newspaper  business  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  1865 
he  opened  a  branch  establishment  in  the  Strand.  This  soon  grew  in 
extent,  until  now  the  business  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
London,  employing  many  hands,  some  fourteen  horses,  carts,  and 
vans,  and  distributing  daily  5,000  copies  of  the  Times,  15,000  copies 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  other  papers  in  proportion.  A  large 
business  also  is  done  in  the  weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
Mr.  Curtice  disposing  of  1,400  quires  of  Lloyd's  ATewspaper  (twenty- 
seven  to  the  quire)  alone ;  while  a  goodly  share  of  the  weekly  issue  of 
the  Builder  passes  through  his  hands.  In  1870  printing  and  book¬ 
binding  were  added  to  the  business.  Mr.  Curtice  prints  and  publishes 
largely  in  connection  with  the  Temperance  movement.  He  has  been  a 
teetotaller  for  many  years  past,  and  to  this  fact  he  attributes  much  of 
his  success  in  life.  Such  a  story  as  this  (and  a  thousand  similar  may 
be  heard  in  London)  should  give  courage  to  the  humblest  ;  showing 
as  it  does,  what  energy,  integrity,  and  a  clear  head  can  do,  even  under 
the  most  unpromising  circumstances. 

Literary  Predictions. — A  writer  in  the  17th  century — William 
Winstanley — in  his  “  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,”  thus  speaks  and  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Milton  : — “  John  Milton  was  one  whose  natural  parts  might 
deservedly  give  him  a  place  among  the  principal  of  our  English  poets, 
having  written  two  heroic  poems  and  a  tragedy.  But  his  fame  has 
gone  out  like  a  candle  in  a  snuff,  and  his  memory  will  always  stink.” 
One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Milton’s  brother  bards,  Edmund  Waller, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  refers  to  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  as  a  tedious  poem  by 
the  blind  old  schoolmaster,  in  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable  but 
the  length.  Horace  Walpole,  as  shrewd  a  man  and  as  accomplished  a 
critic  as  ever  lived,  has  obligingly  informed  us  who  were  the  “first 
writers  ”  in  1753.  Posterity  would  possibly  guess  with  Macaulay  that 
they  were  Hume,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Richardson,  Johnson,  Warbur- 
ton,  Collins,  Akenside,  Gray.  Not  at  all.  They  were,  according  to  a 
contemporary,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Bath,  Mr.  William  Whitehead, 
Sir  Charles  Williams,  Mr.  Soame  Jenyngs,  Mr.  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Coventry — -that  is  to  say,  a  pack  of  scribblers,  only  one  of  whom  is 
known  even  by  name  to  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred — Lord 
Chesterfield,  and  he  is  remembered  chiefly  as  theninepin  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Cowper.  George  Steevens  has  remarked  that  nothing  short  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  would  induce  people  to  read  the  sonnets  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  and  Johnson  prophesied  a  safe  immortality  for  Pomphret’s 
famous  “  Choice.”  Every  one  knows  how  the  great  Edinburgh  re¬ 
ceived  Byron’s  first  attempts,  and  what  it  “  prophesied  ”  concerning 
him.  When  Dickens  brought  out  “  Pickwick,”  a  leading  review  con¬ 
descending  to  notice  the  “low  cockney  tale  ”  shrewdly  perceived  that 
the  author  was  already  proving  himself  unequal,  and  that  the  “thin 
vein  of  humour  ”  was  rapidly  showing  signs  of  exhaustion.  In  the 
author  of  “  Alnone,”  “  Locksley  Hall,”  and  “  The  Lotus  Eaters,”  the 
keen  and  searching  critical  acumen  of  the  Quarterly  could  only  see  a 
minor  star  of  that  “galaxy  or  milky-way  of  poetry  of  which  the  la¬ 
mented  Keats  was  the  harbinger,”  and  the  future  author  of  the 
“Idylls”  and  “In  Memoriam  ”  was  received  with  peals  of  laughter, 
and  consigned  placidly  to  oblivion. — Globe. 

A  New  Application  of  Paper. — A  customary  preliminary  trial, 
before  applying  any  new  composition  for  the  prevention  of  the  growth 
of  wood  or  barnacle  on  the  bottoms  of  our  iron  ships,  has  been  made  at 
Portsmouth  dockyard,  of  an  invention  by  Captain  Frederic  Warren, 
R.  A.,  whose  name  is  associated  with  a  number  of  ingenious  devices  for 
leak-stopping  and  other  purposes.  The  invention  was  tested  upon  an 
iron  plate  which  was  immersed  in  the  harbour  six  months  ago,  and 
from  the  clean  condition  which  it  presented  when  lifted  a  few  days 
since,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  application  will  prove  of  service. 
The  method  is  at  once  simple  and  cheap,  and  differs  from  every  other 
which  has  hitherto  been  tried.  To  prevent  fouling  the  hulls  of  ships 
below  the  water-line  are  usually  painted  or  coated  with  composition  or 
cement.  The  preparations  for  the  purpose  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  their  merits  are  found  to  be  so  nearly  alike  that  in  the  absence  of 
unquestionable  superiority  on  the  part  of  any,  the  Admiralty  are  giving 
all  a  turn,  a  ship  sometimes  having  as  many  as  three  kinds  of  anti¬ 
fouling  compositions  on  her  bottom.  Captain  Warren’s  invention,  how¬ 
ever,  is  neither  a  paint  nor  a  cement ;  neither  can  it  be  said  to  possess 
any  exfoliating  property,  the  virtue  on  which  all  paints  hitherto  used 
have  depended  for  their  success.  The  treatment  which  he  proposes  to 
apply  to  the  hulls  of  iron  ships  is  not  unlike  the  sheathing  which  is 
applied  to  wooden  ships,  only,  instead  of  copper  sheathing,  he  proposes 
to  apply  sheets  of  paper  or  thin  strips  of  papier-mache.  He  has  dis- 
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covered,  by  a  series  of  practical  tests,  that  however  long  paper  may  be 
sunk  in  water,  neither  grass  nor  low  forms  of  animal  life  become  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  not  because  the  material  exfoliates,  and  consequently 
throws  off  the  accretions,  but  because  there  is  something  in  the  pulp 
itself  which  is  inimical  to  growth  of  any  kind.  The  plate  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  was  first  of  all  covered  with  a  coat  of  a  new 
marine  cement,  of  which  Captain  Warren  is  also  the  inventor,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  are  that  it  is  applied  cold,  that  it  hardens  under 
water,  and  that  it  possesses  great  holding  powers.  This  cement 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  iron,  and  of  acting  as  an 
adhesion  for  the  paper  which  is  afterwards  placed  upon  it.  In  the  pre¬ 
liminary  test,  sheets  of  common  brown  paper  were  used,  and  when  ex¬ 
amined  after  six  months’  immersion  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
free  alike  from  any  vestige  of  grass  or  signs  of  barnacles.  The  plate 
was  also  clean  as  regards  oxidation  except  around  the  edges,  which 
had  not  been  subjected  to  the  treatment.  The  reverse  of  the  plate, 
which  had  not  been  coated  with  any  preparation,  was  covered  with 
rust  and  shellfish,  and  so  confirmed  the  success  of  the  experiment.  The 
success  was  certainly  such  as  to  justify  an  immediate  trial  on  a  large 
scale  and  under  more  practical  conditions.  The  cement,  besides  acting 
in  the  manner  described,  has  the  additional  merit  of  standing  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  pitch,  which  is  now  used,  without  melting  in 
the  seams,  and  may  therefore  be  of  use  in  coating  the  decks  and  top- 
sides  of  vessels  in  tropical  climates. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


RobBErY  BY  A  Manager. — At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  the 
7th  instant,  James  Mankey,  London  manager  for  Messrs.  Butterworth 
&  Co.,  of  Manchester,  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  seven  years 
for  robbing  his  employers  to  the  extent  of  ,£4,000. 

Infringement  of  Copyright. — Some  of  the  dangers  which  beset 
editors  and  others  copying  from  transatlantic  papers,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  English  and  American  copyright  question,  are  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  case,  which  was  heard  in  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  on  the  19th  ult.  It  was  a  motion  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  proprietor  of  the  Family  Herald,  to  restrain 
the  publication,  in  the  London  Reader,  of  a  story  called  “  Lawrie’s  Mid¬ 
night  Adventure.”  The  story  appeared  in  the  plaintiff’s  periodical  in 
January,  1876,  and  was  republished,  under  the  same  title,  by  the 
defendant  in  the  previous  week’s  issue.  Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  S. 
Green  made  the  application.  Mr.  Caldecott,  who  appeared  for  the 
defendant,  Mr.  Smith,  was  ready  at  once  to  submit  to  an  injunction. 
The  story  was  copied  from  the  Family  Herald  into  an  American  paper, 
from  which  the  defendants  had  taken  it  in  ignorance  of  the  plaintiff’s 
rights.  The  parties  agreeing  to  treat  the  motion  as  the  hearing  of  the 
cause,  a  perpetual  injunction  was  granted,  and  the  defendant  undertook 
to  destroy  the  stereotype  plates  and  to  pay  the  costs. 

Payment  for  Holidays. — Another  judicial  decision  has  just  been 
given  as  to  the  question  whether  a  journeyman  is  entitled  to  recover 
wages  for  customary  holidays — a  subject  on  which  much  ignorance  and 
misapprehension  exists  among  master  printers  as  well  as  journeymen. 
The  case  was  heard  in  the  Southwark  County  Court  on  the  20th  ult. 
Mr.  George  Beswick  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Ross,  and  indirectly 
for  the  Society  of  Compositors,  and  Mr.  Bucknell,  barrister,  for  the 
defendant,  Mr.  Warne.  The  plaintiff  is  a  journeyman  compositor, 
and  the  defendant  a  master  printer,  and  the  claim  was  for  19s.  for 
three  days’  wages  during  the  fortnight  plaintiff  was  under  notice — viz. 
Christmas-day,  Boxing-day,  and  the  Wednesday  following';  but 
it  was  contended  for  the  defendant  that  he  had  a  right  to  deduct 
three  days — Christmas-day,  Boxing-day,  and  the  following  day,  on 
which  days  his  office  was  closed.  His  Honour  (Mr.  Sills)  decided 
that  Christmas  and  Boxing-days  being  general  holidays,  the  plaintiff 
was  not  entitled  to  recover,  and  gave  judgment  for  6r.  4 d.,  being  the 
third  day. 

A  Question  of  Giving  Notice. — Pirrie  v.  Speaight  &  Sons. — 
This  case  was  heard  last  month  in  the  City  of  London  Court.  Plaintiff 
stated  that  he  had  been  employed  by  defendants  as  a  machine  printer 
for  twelve  months  ;  his  wages  were,  “  on  an  average,”  £2.  13s.  weekly. 
His  Honour  (Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr),  to  plaintiff :  “  What  average?” 
Plaintiff  said  he  worked  for  six  days  and  one  night  per  week,  and  he 
was  paid  piecework,  receiving  £2  weekly,  and  1  is.  for  nightwork.  His 
Honour  asked  plaintiff,  if  he  worked  by  the  piece,  how  he  could  sue 
for  weekly  wages.  Plaintiff  said  it  was  true  his  was  piecework.  His 
Honour  then  told  plaintiff  that  it  was  very  important  for  him  to  be 
clear  as  to  weekly  or  piecework  ;  for  if  he  worked  piece,  then,  though 
he  were  to  sue  for  a  weekly  wage,  he  would  be  unable  to  recover  a  far¬ 
thing.  Plaintiff  said  he  was  paid  us.  for  the  nightwork  done.  Mr. 


Speaight  was  examined,  and  stated  that  plaintiff  received  £2  per  week, 
and  1  id.  for  every  extra  hour  worked.  The  overseer  proved  that  plain¬ 
tiff’s  dismissal  was  a  perfectly  legal  one,  he  having  had  a  fortnight’s 
notice  from  himself.  Ultimately  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  gave  a  verdict 
for  the  defendants. 

The  Law  of  Libel. — If  anything  were  needed  to  show  the  great 
want  there  is  for  reform  in  the  English  law  of  libel  as  applicable  to 
newspapers,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the  following  decision,  which  has 
just  been  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  medical  officer  of  a  Cheshire  Board  of  Guardians  against  a 
Manchester  paper  for  publishing  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  in  which  some  serious  charges  were  made  against  the  said 
medical  officer.  The  Court  decided  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  were  not  a  matter  of  general  interest,  and  that  reports  of 
them  were  not  protected  like  those  of  Courts  of  Law,  Parliament,  &c. 
The  judgment  against  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  was,  therefore,  con¬ 
firmed,  with  403.  damages.  One  of  the  judges  remarked  that  “if  the 
guardians  did  not  exclude  reporters,  they  ought  to  have  done  so  ;  and 
if  on  such  an  occasion  the  reporters  are  admitted  and  report  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  they  must  take  the  consequences.”  So  that,  in  future,  news¬ 
paper  proprietors  will  have  to  be  on  their  guard  in  reporting  meetings 
of  Poor  Law  Guardians.  This  conviction  has  already  come  home  to 
one  provincial  contemporary,  at  least — the  Littlehampton  Hews,  which 
recently  had  the  following  paragraph  : — “  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  tell 
the  ratepayers  of  Littlehampton  that  at  the  last  Board  meeting  serious 
things  were  said,  which  it  is  right  they  ought  to  know,  but  which  in 
the  light  of  this  decision  we  dare  not  publish,  no  matter  how  fairly  we 
may  be  able  to  do  so.  How  long  will  the  public  rest  satisfied  with  the 
absurd  anomaly  which  allows  the  gravest  subjects  to  be  talked  over  in 
meetings  of  their  representatives — subjects  perhaps  concerning  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  paid  public  officers — and  yet  denies  to  the  press  the  right  to 
reproduce  the  discussions  for  the  public  information  ?  ” 

Absurd  Claim. — Keelo  v.  Ascher. — This  claim  for  £i3.  18s.,  the 
price  of  a  manuscript  work  supplied  to  defendant’s  order,  was  heard  in 
the  Westminster  County  Court  on  the  22nd  ult.,  before  Francis 
Bayley,  Esq.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  is  a 
civil  engineer,  having  offices  in  the  New  Kent-road,  and  defendant  the 
well-known  foreign  bookseller  and  publisher  at  13,  Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden.  In  December  last  defendant  received  an  order  from  a 
customer  in  Germany  for  a  copy  of  a  work  which  he  .had  seen  spoken 
of  very  highly  in  some  of  the  Berlin  newspapers,  entitled  “  Graphical 
Statistics  of  the  Principal  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  of  which 
the  plaintiff  was  the  author.  The  work,  which  was  entirely  in  manu¬ 
script,  was  forwarded  to  the  defendant  on  the  morning  following  the 
receipt  of  the  order,  accompanied  by  an  invoice  for  18  guineas  ;  but  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  defendant  wrote  to  plaintiff  to  say  he  should  re¬ 
quire  a  few  days  to  submit  the  work  to  his  customer  for  approval,  as 
he  had  no  idea  that  the  price  would  be  so  large,  upon  which  plaintiff 
wrote  back  to  say  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  the  work 
in  question  “on  approval,”  and  as  it  had  been  ordered  in  the  regular 
way  he  should  expect  it  to  be  paid  for.  Mr.  Bartlett  said  his  defence 
was  that  his  client  received  an  order  from  a  customer  in  Berlin  for  a 
copy  of  the  work  in  question,  and  wrote  to  the  plaintiff,  of  whom  he 
had  some  knowledge,  to  supply  one,  thinking  it  was  a  printed  work 
published  at  the  price  of  a  few  shillings,  and  he  was  greatly  surprised 
at  receiving  a  manuscript  work  which  was  charged  such  a  preposterous 
price  for.  His  Honour  said  he  thought  the  claim  a  most  improper  one. 
It  was  quite  clear,  from  the  wording  of  the  order,  that  it  was  for  “  one 
copy,”  which  must  be  taken  to  mean  a  “printed  copy.”  Judgment 
would  be  for  defendant,  with  costs. 

The  “Nineteenth  Century”  Litigation. — It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  litigation  which  has  attended  the  very  birth,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month,  is  not  indicative  of  the  future  expe¬ 
riences  of  that  promising  publication.  A  motion  was  made  on  the  22nd 
ult.  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  case 
of  “  Strahan  &  Co.  v.  King  &  Knowles,”  to  restrain  Mr.  Henry  King 
and  Mr.  James  Thomas  Knowles  from  publishing  a  magazine  styled 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  There  was  a  large  array  of  counsel  on  both 
sides.  The  Solicitor-General,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  Messrs. 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  became  publishers  of  the  Contemporary  Revirw 
under  an  indenture  of  mortgage  of  the  6th  of  April,  1874,  and  they 
claimed  the  right  to  continue  the  publication  and  receive  the  emolu¬ 
ments  till  three  acceptances  of  £1,318,  £1,261,  and  £1,204,  now  held 
by  Messrs.  King  &  Co.,  arrived  at  maturity  and  were  paid.  The  last 
of  these  acceptances  will  not  become  due  till  April,  1880  ;  but  the 
plaintiffs  offered  some  time  ago  to  redeem  them,  and  terminate  the 
relations  of  publisher  and  proprietor  constituted  thereby.  In  the  pub¬ 
lishing  trade  there  was  an  implied  obligation  by  the  publisher  to  use  his 
best  exertions  to  promote  the  sale  and  circulation  of  the  publication  on 
which  he  is  engaged  ;  but  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Messrs.  King  &  Co.  had  caused  their  names  to  be  announced 
as  publishers  of  a  rival  work,  which  was  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Knowles, 
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who  until  lately  was  consulting  or  assistant  editor  of  the  Contemporary 
Review.  Mr.  Knowles’s  connection  with  the  magazine  had  ceased,  and 
the  plaintiffs  complained  that  in  the  advertisement  which  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  published,  Mr.  Knowles  was  represented  as  having 
been  the  sole  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Rez’iew,  and  that  thereby  the 
public  were  led  to  believe  that  that  work  was  passing  into  the  hands  of 
a  company,  which  was  about  to  use  it  for  advocating  certain  sectarian 
views.  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  in  dismissing  the  motion  with  costs, 
said  that  the  advertisement  referred  to  contained  no  statement  which 
was  at  variance  with  the  truth.  Mr.  Knowles,  having  been  dismissed 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  had  a  perfect  right  to 
start  and  edit  any  other  review  which  did  not  infringe  copyright.  This 
the  Nineteenth  Century  did  not  do,  and  was  in  no  respect  a  colourable 
imitation.  Messrs.  King  &  Co.  also  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish 
any  review  besides  the  Contemporary  which  they  thought  fit. 


OBITUARY, 


Evans. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Edgar  Evans,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Mr.  H.  N.  Barnett  as  editor  of  the  Sunday  Times.  Mr. 
Evans  was  the  author  of  a  novel  and  numerous  magazine  tales  and 
sketches.  He  died  on  the  26th  ult.,  aged  35  years. 

Hook. — We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Townsend 
Hook,  proprietor  of  the  Snodland  Paper-mills  near  Maidstone,  which 
took  place  on  the  nth  ult.  When  these  mills  were  first  started  by  him, 
in  1857,  the  number  of  workmen  employed  amounted  to  less  than 
thirty,  whereas  they  now  number  about  350.  The  funeral  of  Mr.  Hook 
took  place  on  the  following  Saturday,  at  two  o’clock,  the  body  being 
conveyed  from  the  Maidstone  station  of  the  North  Kent  Railway  on  an 
open  hearse,  the  coffin  being  covered  with  a  rich  violet  velvet  pall,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold  and  strewn  with  violets,  lilies,  and  other  choice 
flowers.  Three  hundred  workpeople  preceded  the  coffin,  seven  mourn¬ 
ing  coaches  followed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  private  carriages,  and  a 
guard  of  honour  of  volunteers  brought  up  the  rear. 

King. — Mr.  Robert  Balfour  King,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  was 
the  publisher  of  the  Hampshire  Advertiser ,  died  on  the  16th  ult., 
aged  64. 

Mackenzie. — The  death  has  just  been  announced  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  edited  the  Greenock  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  Scotland.  The  Advertiser  was 
established  in  1802,  and  has  successively  appeared  as  a  weekly,  a  bi¬ 
weekly,  and  a  tri-weekly.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  bring 
it  out  as  a  daily,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Farquharson 
Findlay,  a  young  Scotch  journalist,  who  was  formerly  assistant-editor 
of  the  Glasgow  News,  and  more  lately  on  the  press  in  London. 

Oxenford. — Mr.  John  Oxenford,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years 
was  dramatic  critic  of  the  Times,  died  on  the  21st  ult.,  aged  65  years. 
He  was  originally  educated  for  the  bar,  but,  preferring  literature  to  law, 
he  resolved  to  become  a  dramatic  critic.  In  addition  to  several  original 
productions,  he  also  translated  and  adapted  a  number  of  foreign  plays, 
as  well  as  other  works.  He  was  an  excellent  mathematician. 


TRADE  CHANGES, 

Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.  (Limited)  have  opened  new  premises  on  the 
Holborn  Viaduct. 

Messrs.  Letts,  Son,  &  Co.  have  removed  from  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  to  33,  King  William-street,  City. 

In  consequence  of  Metropolitan  improvements,  Mr.  W.  Hawkins, 
Printers  and  Bookbinders’  Engineer,  has  removed  from  No.  5  to 
No.  11,  Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell-green. 

The  following  new  companies  connected  with  the  printing  industry 
have  lately  been  registered  : — The  Industrial  Press  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  £,$,000,  in  ^5  shares  ;  the  Willesden  Press  Association, 
capital  ,£1,000  in  £1  shares,  and  the  International  Automatic  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ^100,000,  in  ^10  shares. 

The  London  Daily  Papers,  of  Monday,  the  5th  inst.,  announced 
certain  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  well-known  company  of 
Waterlow  &  Sons,  Limited,  by  which  the  Law  Stationery  Depart¬ 
ment,  carried  on  at  24  and  25,  Birchin-lane,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  firm  of  Waterlow  Bros.  &  Layton,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
Company  to  give  undivided  attention  to  their  extensive  business  in  all 
the  other  departments,  which  will  be  continued  as  heretofore,  at  their 
several  establishments,  in  Finsbury,  Great  Winchester-street,  London 
Wall,  and  Parliament-street,  under  the  control  of  the  three  eldest  sons 
of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  Bt. ,  M.P.,  and  the  managers  who  were 
connected  for  so  many  years  with  the  late  firm  and  are  now  directors  of 
the  Company. 
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GAZETTE  NOTICES, 

Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Wilson  &  Jacobs,  printers,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool. 

H.  J.  Cochrane  &  R.  Ripley,  newspaper  proprietors,  Cheltenham. 
Soul  &  Wright,  publishers,  Bridgewater  Gardens,  Aldersgate-street. 
S.  Pimlott  &  Co.,  bookbinders  and  publishers,  Manchester. 

Bankrupt. 

R.  B.  Mitchell,  newspaper  proprietor,  Buxton,  Derbyshire. 

Sitting  for  Public  Examination. 

W.  Barker,  printer,  Liverpool,  March,  16. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

AN  ABANDONED  PROCESS. 

Sir, — I  have  in  my  possession  a  single  leaf  of  music -printing,  which 
I  believe  is  unique  in  this  colony,  and  which,  apart  from  its  being 
somewhat  of  a  curiosity,  I  consider  by  far  the  most  beautiful  specimen 
of  typographic  music  I  have  ever  met  with.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
“  Hallelujah  Chorus,”  and  at  the  foot,  printed  in  red  ink,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  : — 

The  number  of  music  types  iu  this  page  is  285  ;  there  are  no  joins,  consequently 
each  type  represents  an  entire  character.  The  same  page,  set  up  in  the  music  type 
hitherto  in  use,  would  require  not  less  than  2,250  separate  pieces. 

I  have  been  able  to  gather  a  little  information  as  to  the  history  of 
the  process  by  which  this  piece  of  work  was  produced.  The  inventor, 
I  am  informed,  was  one  Gustav  Scheurmann,  an  Austrian,  who  worked 
out  his  idea  in  London,  some  eighteen  years  ago,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  or  three  of  the  best  hands  in  the  music-printing  branch. 
Special  founts  were  cast,  each  on  a  single  type  from  head  to  foot,  and 
set  up  independently  of  the  rules,  which  constituted  a  form  by  them¬ 
selves.  Proofs  were  taken  in  register,  and  having  been  duly  corrected, 
the  form  of  notes  first,  and  the  form  of  rules  afterwards,  were  pressed 
into  a  plate  of  bright  lead.  From  this  an  electrotype  was  taken, 
which  was  then  worked  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  lines  showing  up 
clear,  fine,  and  unbroken,  and  the  work  having  the  clean  appearance 
of  a  copper-plate  print. 

The  operation  of  registering  and  pressing  the  type  forms  into  the 
lead  was  one  of  great  delicacy,  as  the  slightest  unevenness  would  of 
course  spoil  the  work.  This,  however,  and  all  other  initial  difficulties, 
were  overcome,  and  some  really  beautiful  results  produced. 

I  wonder  much  that,  when  this  process  had  been  thus  perfected, 
when  the  necessary  types  and  the  valuable  machinery  for  carrying  it 
on  were  all  in  existence,  it  should  not  have  been  carried  on.  The 
inventor  himself  lacked  the  necessary  patience  and  stability,  and  could 
not  agree  with  his  assistants  in  the  work ;  and,  I  am  told,  destroyed 
some  of  the  machinery,  and  abandoned  the  whole  thing  in  disgust. 
But  the  idea  is,  I  am  sure,  a  good  one ;  its  practicability  has  been 
demonstrated  ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  associated  with  the  original 
inventor  are  still  in  the  music-printing  trade.  I  think  it  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  process  so  ingenious  and  beautiful  should  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion.  That  it  was  capable  of  further  improve¬ 
ments  an  examination  of  the  specimen  would  show ;  but  it  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  plan  of  type-music  printing,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  Gustav  Scheurmann’s  system,  if  taken  up  and  properly 
worked  out,  would  in  time,  by  the  force  of  its  merits,  supersede  the 
present  imperfect  and  tedious  process  of  music  typography. 

New  Zealand,  Dec.  \<,th,  1876.  II. 

[We  gave  an  account  of  Scheurmann’s  processes  and  some  particu¬ 
lars  of  his  history  in  the  first  vol.,  new  series  (p.  210)  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  (October,  1875).  We  expressed  almost  a 
similar  opinion  to  that  held  by  our  New  Zealand  Correspondent — viz., 
“that  if  some  one  of  a  mechanical  mind  were  to  investigate  them  tho¬ 
roughly,  improvements  might  be  made  in  them  which  would  lead  to 
actual  results.”  The  dates  of  Scheurmann’s  patents  are:  No.  1171, 
May  17,  1856;  and  No.  2390,  October  11,  1856.  Had  our  corre¬ 
spondent  read  the  series  of  articles  on  Music  Printing  which  we  pub¬ 
lished  in  1875  he  would  have  found  nearly  all  the  points  in  his  letter 
anticipated,  and  besides,  a  considerable  fund  of  cognate  information, 
which  was  compiled  in  the  most  careful  manner  and  revised  subse¬ 
quently  by  several  gentlemen  of  eminence  who  had  paid  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject. — Ed.] 
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PRINTING  IN  GOLD  ON  SILK. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  kind  of  liquid  colour¬ 
less  size  it  is  that  is  used  for  printing  in  gold  and  metal  leaf  on  silk  ? 
Any  information  you  can  give  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  more  than 
one  of  your  constant  subscribers. — Respectfully  yours, 

Manchester,  March  \th,  1877.  “One  in  the  Trade.” 

[Our  correspondent  does  not  say  for  what  purpose  the  size  is  used, 
whether  for  preparing  the  silk  or  holding  the  metal-leaf.  Silk  is  some¬ 
times  prepared  for  painting  with  size  made  from  gelatine  or  isinglass  ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary  for  printing.  Strong  varnish, 
without  any  colour,  may  be  used  for  printing  with,  to  hold  the  leaf ; 
perhaps  this  is  what  is  meant.  In  gilding  books,  glaze  or  white  of 
egg  is  applied  to  the  surface  to  be  gilt ;  but  the  letters  or  stamps  have 
to  be  made  hot.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  assist  our 
correspondent. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.  W.  K.,  M.A.,  Lambeth. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  acceeding 
to  your  request. 

G.  K.,  Antwerp. — We  have  granted  your  request,  and  hope  you 
will  derive  benefit  from  our  compliance. 

D.  D.,  London. — We  thank  you  for  your  expressions  of  confidence. 
We  are  not  always  the  best  judges  in  our  own  affairs. 

A.  Q.,  Paris. — We  hope  you  have  received  our  communications. 
We  have  been  prevented  realizing  our  intention  of  calling  upon  you. 

G.  N.  &  Co.,  Leipsic. — We  may  mention  U Imprimcrie  and  La 
Typolgie-Tucker ■ — the  former  an  old-established,  the  latter  a  young, 
but  very  vigorous,  trade  journal. 

W.  E.,  Jedburgh,  asks  :  “Could  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best 
method  for  keeping  Machine  Rollers  nice  and  dry  and  free  from 
smut?” — The  best  method  for  keeping  Composition  Rollers  in  good 
condition  for  working  is  to  cover  them  with  a  very  common  Ink  and 
keep  them  in  a  dry  cupboard,  and  when  wanting  to  use  them  carefully 
scrape  the  Ink  off. 

Amateur,  Hulme,  inquires  what  kind  of  varnish  is  used  for  bronz¬ 
ing,  and  what  kind  of  tool  is  best  to  put  the  bronze  on  with.  This 
lias  been  fully  explained  in  the  Grammar  of  Lithography,  chap.  xvii. 
of  our  last  volume.  Amateur  must  be  an  inattentive  reader  or  a  new 
subscriber,  and,  taking  him  to  be  the  latter,  we  will  briefly  describe  the 
process.  Make  your  ink  somewhat  stiffer  than  for  ordinary  work  with 
medium  varnish,  using  York  brown  or  similar  pigment  to  colour  it, 
and  add  a  little  dryers.  Apply  the  bronze  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool. 
Next  day  dust  off  superfluous  bronze  with  a  clean  soft  cloth.  After  it 
is  thoroughly  dry  calender  on  a  smooth  metal  plate. 

Litho,  Bath. — We  wonder  that  you  find  any  difficulty  in  printing 
without  removing  the  gloss  from  highly-glazed  writing-paper  and  cards. 
If  the  stone  be  properly  polished,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  allow  the 
stone  to  dry  to  a  dead  surface  before  laying  down  the  paper.  During 
this  time  you  may  knock  up  your  roller  ready  for  next  inking.  We 
expect  you  are  in  the  habit  of  making  the  stone  more  wet  than  is 
necessary. 

G.  S.,  St.  Petersburgh. — We  had  the  address  of  your  brother. 
Thanks  for  the  information  relating  to  the  transmission  of  this  journal 
into  Russia.  We  will  act  upon  your  advice,  and  communicate  with 
the  firm  you  name.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  in  regular  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,  and  that  its 
contents  are  found  valuable  by  you. 

Portraits  of  Printers,  &c. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from 
any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  have  duplicate  or  spare  proofs, 
copies  of  ancient  or  modern  Portraits  of  Printers  and  Writers  on  Print¬ 
ing,  Views  of  Printing-Offices,  and  examples  of  Printers’  Marks,  &c. 

The  Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  II.  (New  Series)  of  the  Printing 
I  imes^  and  Lithographer  were  issued  with  the  December  number. 
Subscribers  are  recommended  to  bind  up  the  Advertisements,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  business  information,  and  are  consecutively 
paged,  at  the  end  of  the  Volume,  the  cloth  cases  sold  by  the  Publishers 
being  expressly  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Work. 

A  Guide  for  Machine-Minders. — We  commenced,  in  January, 
and  shall  continue  in  each  issue  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  a  series  of  thoroughly  practical  articles  on  Machine- 
Printing,  which  we  confidently  believe  will  be  of  real  business  use 
and  interest  to  apprentices,  machine-minders,  and  also  employers.  We 
propose  to  not  only  describe  all  the  various  processes  relating  to 
machine-printing,  but  likewise  the  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
machines  now  in  use  in  this  country.  Our  comments  will  be  inter¬ 
spersed  with  illustrations,  and  this  series  of  papers  will  form,  when 
finished,  a  complete  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Machine-printer. 

***  Pressure  upon  our  space  this  month  has  compelled  us  to  hold 
over  “The  Grammar  of  Lithography,”  and  several  other  items. 
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EPPS’S  COCOA. —GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— 
“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well '  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Sold  only  in  Packets,  labelled, — 
“James  Epps  &  Co.,  Plomceopathic  Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly,  London.” 


THE  STORY  OF  A  POCKET  DICTIONARY, 


FTEN  has  it  been  said  that  the 
tendency  of  modern  improvements 
in  printing  is  to  create  a  dead  level 
of  monotony — to  fix  a  certain 
standard  beyond  which  little  effort 
is  made  to  attain.  This  standard 
may  mark  a  very  high  degree  of 
excellence,  yet  it  seems  generally 
to  preclude  any  exhibition  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit.  The  impression  to  be  derived  from  any 
collection  of  new  books  is  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  very 
well  printed,  but  that  there  is  little  in  one  book  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  its  fellows.  In  fact,  we  want  at  the  present 
day  in  books,  as  in  men — individuality,  and  not  an  ever¬ 
lasting  reproduction  of  an  existing  model. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  a  book  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  which  is  not  amenable  to  this  criticism, — one  that 
stands  out  from  the  crowd,  distinguishable  by  its  own 
peculiarities,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  the  originality  and 
inventiveness  of  its  producer.  The  recurrence  of  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  this  kind  is  not  frequent ;  the  cycle  between 
two  successive  appearances  is  a  protracted  one ;  yet  once 
or  twice  in  a  generation,  perhaps,  we  come  across  a  book 
which  we  at  once  recognize  as  fresh  and  new,  and  totally 
unlike  anything  to  which  we  have  been  previously  accus¬ 
tomed. 

During  the  past  century  there  has,  for  instance,  literally 
been  “no  end”  of  making  of  Dictionaries.  Nearly  every 
spoken  language  has  been  embodied  in  a  literary  form  and 
presented  in  a  lexicographic  shape.  Even  separate  dia¬ 
lects  have  been  scientifically  arranged,  and  presented  in 
glossarial  method.  It  would  be  wrong  to  deny  that  the 
character  of  the  modern  dictionaries  of  languages  is  a  very 
commendable  one  indeed,  and  that  in  some  of  them  almost 
the  highest  conceivable  standard  of  merit  has  been  reached. 
On  the  other  hand,  books  of  this  kind  are  distressingly 
like  each  other,  and,  except  in  details,  no  attempt  seems  to 


have  been  made,  even  from  the  beginning,  to  introduce 
improvement  in  method,  style,  or  arrangement.  Each  book 
is  the  counterpart  or  replica  of  its  predecessor,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  improved  or  extended.  Originality  and 
novelty  seem  to  be  qualities  almost  eschewed  or  ignored  by 
dictionary-makers. 

About  four  years  ago  we  reprinted  (vide  Printing 
Times,  vol.  i.  p.  148)  a  review,  which  appeared  in  the 
Times ,  of  a  very  remarkable  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the 
French  language,  compiled  and  printed  by  John  Bellows, 
of  Gloucester.  Reference  was  made  to  a  few  of  the  salient 
points  which  imparted  to  the  work  its  unique  interest.  It 
was  shown  that,  although  as  complete  in  its  materials,  as 
full  in  its  vocabulary,  and  explicit  in  its  definitions  as  any 
dictionary  ever  published,  it  was  only  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  measured  but  4J-  by  2f  inches,  and  weighed  only 
4!  ounces.  The  book,  in  fact,  claimed — and  sustained  its 
claim — to  be  really  and  truly  a  Pocket  Dictionary,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  other  so-called  Pocket  Dictionaries,  whose 
cumbrousness  causes  them  to  be  relegated  to  the  library-shelf 
rather  than  carried  in  the  pocket.  Bellows’s  Dictionary, 
however,  was  marked  by  another  feature  besides  its  micro¬ 
scopic  completeness,  and  one  that  especially  commended  it 
to  the  technical  eye.  It  was,  in  several  respects,  a  rare  typo¬ 
graphic  curiosity.  The  article  referred  to  pointed  out  with 
what  extreme  care  every  detail  of  the  book  was  arranged. 
The  paper,  for  example,  was  specially  manufactured  in 
France,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  combine  extreme 
thinness  with  great  opacity — a  combination  very  rarely, 
indeed,  met  with.  The  type  -  used  was  that  known  as 
“  Brilliant,”  two  lines  of  which  only  equal  one  line  of 
minion.  The  faultlessness  of  the  printing  was  also  men¬ 
tioned  ;  the  accuracy  of  the  press-work  and  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  “  register  ”  being  severally  acknowledged. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  we  think,  that  a  book  pos¬ 
sessing  such  marked  individuality  and  such  signal  excel¬ 
lence,  literary  as  well  as  typographical,  should  meet  with 
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success.  Although  merit  does  not  always  at  once  meet 
with  its  own  reward,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  successs  is  only  delayed,  not  ultimately  with¬ 
held.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  and  an  increasing 
class  of  persons  in  this  country  who  can  appreciate,  and  are 
ready  to  reward,  unusual  merit  either  in  industrial  art  or 
literary  attainments.  Hence,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bellows’s 
book,  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  entire  edition 
was  sold  off  in  a  few  months,  and  that  the  copies  which 
subsequently  changed  hands  went  off  at  “  fancy  prices.” 

Encouraged  by  the  instant  welcome  accorded  to  his 
Dictionary,  and  desirous  still  further  to  improve  what  will 
always  remain  a  monument  of  his  industry  and  perseverance, 
Mr.  Bellows  applied  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  new 
edition.  A  copy  of  this  is  now  before  us,  and  we  invite 
our  readers  to  devote  a  little  more  than  ordinary  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  book  which,  in  every  respect,  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  and- original  productions  of  the  modern  printing- 
press. 

At  the  outset  we  would  remark,  that  not  only  is  the  same 
combination  of  lexicographic  skill  and  typographical  excel¬ 
lence  found  in  the  new  edition  as  in  the  old,  but  that 
several  substantial  improvements  are  introduced,  the  addi¬ 
tional  matter  being  of  itself  almost  sufficient  to  fill  a 
goodly-sized  volume.  The  type  is  the  same  face  as  in  the 
first  edition  ;  but  an  addition  of  one-twelfth  has  been  made 
to  the  body,  to  keep  the  accents  from  impinging  on  the 
lines  above  them.  A  slight  increase  in  the  size  has 
been  necessary,  and  the  dimensions  now  are  —  4J  by 
3  inches,  and  inch  thick  ;  the  weight,  6  ounces.  The 
book  may  still,  therefore,  and  as  truly  as  before,  be  truly 
called  a  Pocket  Dictionary. 

The  story  of  a  book  like  this  possesses  considerable 
interest,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  our  readers 
for  the  moment  “behind  the  scenes,”  in  order  that  they 
may  realize,  in  some  degree,  the  work  that  has  been  gone 
through,  the  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered,  in  the 
production  of  this  single  volume.  With  this  view  we  have 
obtained  from  the  fountain-head  many  of  the  particulars 
that  follow;  and  no  one,  we  think,  who  can  appreciate 
the  book,  will  underrate  the  interest  of  the  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  its  origin  which  we  are  about  to  present. 

Many  years  ago,  while  travelling  in  Norway  and  Denmark, 
Mr.  Bellows  took  with  him  two  volumes  of  what  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  only  useful  dictionary  of  Danish.  These 
proved,  however,  so  bulky,  that  they  were  never  once  con¬ 
sulted.  They  were  too  large  to  carry  in  the  pocket ;  and, 
as  he  says,  “  one  cannot  unpack  a  portmanteau  for  the  sake 
of  a  word.”  Thinking  this  matter  over,  he  resolved  to  try 
an  experiment  in  very  greatly  reducing  the  bulk  of  “  pocket  ” 
dictionaries,  so  as  to  make  them  really  portable  on  the 
person.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  printing  in  a  smaller 
type  and  a  thinner  paper  than  had  ever  previously  been  used. 
About  the  same  time  his  attention  was  called  to  a  beautiful 
type  which  Messrs.  Miller  &  Richard,  of  Edinburgh,  had 
cut  and  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851.  It  was 
two  sizes  smaller  than  diamond,  being  a  half-minion  body ; 
and  they  called  it  “  Brilliant.”  This,  it  seemed  to  him, 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  his  purpose ;  and  he  decided 
to  print  a  pocket  dictionary  with  it,  in  demy  321110.,  in 
French  and  English.  These  languages  were  selected  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  frequently  brought  into  contact  than 
any  other  two.  Giving  the  matter  very  careful  study, 
Mr.  Bellows  saw  that  there  were  several  other  improve¬ 
ments  possible,  besides  diminution  of  bulk  in  the  book. 
He  did  not  wish  merely  to  reprint  a  hash  of  the  existing 
dictionaries,  and  accordingly  he  set  to  work  to  compile 
a  new  dictionary,  of  course  taking  the  existing  ones  as 
his  basis.  Among  the  changes  devised,  as  the  notion 


developed,  were,  the  distinction  of  genders  by  types  of 
different  faces,  the  placing  of  the  two  lingual  divisions 
concurrently  on  one  page,  the  tabulation  of  all  the  verbs, 
and  references  to  the  models  by  numbers,  from  the  body 
of  the  Dictionary. 

In  order  that  he  might  attain  perfect  accuracy  in  the 
French  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Bellows  had  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  a  Frenchman,  and  accordingly  associated 
with  himself  M.  Auguste  Beljame,  a  gentleman  well  known 
and  much  esteemed  by  Englishmen  resident  in  Paris,  but 
who  was  soon  after  overtaken  by  an  untimely  death.  His 
part  in  the  revision  of  the  Dictionary  was  undertaken 
by  his  brother  Alexandre,  in  securing  whose  aid  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lows  was  singularly  fortunate,  for  Professor  Alexandre 
Beljame  possesses  a  knowledge  of  English  which  is  quite 
exceptional,  even  among  Frenchmen  acquainted  with  our 
language.  We  have  Mr.  Bellows’s  authority  for  saying  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  help,  that  Dictionary  upon  which 
the  public  has  passed  such  a  hearty  verdict  of  approval  would 
most  likely  never  have  been  produced.  In  addition  to  most 
important  aid  in  rendering  idioms  of  the  language,  which 
constitute  a  salient  merit  in  this  work,  Professor  Beljame 
revised  every  proof  in  slip,  and  in  a  work  of  such  a  kind 
printers  well  know  how  great  must  have  been  his  labour  : 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Scientific  Press  bears  witness 
to  the  excellence  of  the  result.  No  one  man  could,  with 
equal  accuracy,  compile  such  a  work  as  Bellows’s  Pocket 
Dictionary  ;  probably  no  other  man  than  Professor  Bel¬ 
jame  could  more  ably  have  aided  in  the  attempt.  In  order 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  still  further  revision  was 
resorted  to,  for  so  many  peculiarities  in  printing  were  likely 
to  beget  errors  in  making-up.  The  services  of  two  other 
gentlemen  were  therefore  obtained,  and  Messrs.  A.  Marrot, 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  John  Sibree, 
M.A.  of  the  London  University,  gave  the  author  the  aid  of 
their  valuable  advice  and  the  experience  of  their  research 
into  the  two  languages.  Hence  a  book  so  perfect  and  so 
unique. 

The  amount  of  labour  proved  very  far  greater  than  was 
anticipated.  Year  after  year  rolled  on,  and  still  found 
Mr.  Bellows  painfully  creeping  through  the  alphabet,  and 
introducing  one  new  feature  after  another,  which  had  not 
at  the  outset  been  contemplated.  There  were  not  only  the 
difficulties  of  compilation  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
harassing  business  to  be  contended  with,  but  the  mechanical 
difficulties,  caused  by  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  type. 
“I  struggled  on  and  on,”  says  Mr.  Bellows,  “not  unfre- 
quently  in  danger  of  having  to  abandon  the  work  for  want  of 
money,  for  it  locked  up  my  capital  for  paper,  type,  and 
ink,  and  five-and-twenty  thousand  hours’  time  at  case  and 
press,  cost  of  corrections,  &c.  &c.  At  last,  after  seven 
years  sticking  at  it,  the  book  was  finished.  How  far  I  mis¬ 
calculated  the  time  and  cost  of  the  work  may  be  supposed 
from  my  original  announcement  that  it  would  be  out  in 
little  more  than  a  year  from  the  beginning.  I  had  fully 
steeled  myself  for  the  disappointment  of  seeing  it  left  on 
my  hands  unappreciated ;  for  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
4  enlightened  public,’  it  is  such  a  fickle  body,  that  absolute 
merit,  even  supposing  my  work  to  possess  merit  in  proportion 
to  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  is  not  always  a  guarantee  of 
success.  ‘Your  book  will  never  sell,’ remarked  the  most 
far-seeing  of  my  friends, — ‘  I  have  always  said  so  ;  for  the 
print  is  so  small  that  no  one  can  read  it.’  ‘  What  are  you 
going  to  charge  for  it  ?  ’ — ‘  Seven  and  sixpence,’  I  humbly 
suggested. — ‘  Nobody  will  give  the  money  for  it  when  they 
can  buy  a  dictionary  for  three  shillings.’  Another  would 
ask  me  some  question,  and  answer  my  reply  in  silence,  with 
a  look  such  as  Job’s  friends  probably  gave  him  when  they 
comforted  him  with  the  observation  that  he  had  no  one  but 
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himself  to  thank  for  his  trials — birthday  and  all.  In  short, 
if  Jacob  served  as  hard  a  seven  years  to  win  Rachel  as  I 
did  to  win  my  dictionary,  he  must  have  had  pleasant  times 
with  his  father-in-law  when  he  found  himself  associated 
with  the  latter  for  a  second  term. 

“  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh,  however,  cheered 
me  with  a  different  forecast.  1 1  see  by  the  way  you  set 
about  it,’  said  he,  ‘  that  you  have  a  dash  of  enthusiasm 
about  you,  and  that  you  will  go  through  with  your  book 
for  the  love  of  it,  whether  it  ever  pays  you  or  not ;  but  I 
think  I  can  promise  you,  from  what  I  see  of  its  plan,  that 
in  twelve  months  from  the  time  it  is  published,  it  will  be  all 
over  the  world  as  the  best  French  dictionary  ever  printed. .’  I 
worked  six  thousand  copies,  besides  105  on  special  paper. 
In  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  commencement  of 
the  publishing,  the  last  copy  was  gone  of  the  6,000 ;  and 
now  only  some  half-dozen  of  the  special  ones  remain,  which 
I  retain  for  my  own  use.” 

After  all  this  labour  and  anxiety,  it  is  painful  to  learn 
that  the  pecuniary  result  was  a  positive  loss  of  about  ^,120, 
besides  the  interest  of  the  capital  locked  up  ;  and  we  quite 
appreciate  Mr.  Bellows’s  remark  when  he  adds  :  “  I  venture 
to  predict  that  no  other  printer  will  ever  issue  such  a 
book,  unless  he  is  anxious  to  purchase  fame  at  the  risk  of 
ending  his  days  in  the  workhouse.” 

It  was  after  such  an  experience  that  John  Bellows  set 
himself  about  the  issuing  of  a  new  edition.  In  this  enter¬ 
prise  he  was,  however,  encouraged  by  the  demands  which 
were  being  constantly  pressed  on  him  for  copies,  which  were 
altogether  unattainable. 

Mr.  Bellows  subsequently  writes  to  us,  alluding  to  some 
of  the  unforeseen  difficulties  which  beset  him  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Second  Edition,  and  even  after  the  dearly- 
bought  experience  acquired  during  the  preparation  of  the 
first.  He  says  : — 

The  firm  in  France  to  whom  I  applied  for  special  paper,  made  me 
about  220  reams  of  a  buff  tint  so  deep,  that,  after  I  had  approved  it 
(on  account  of  its  goodness  and  opacity)  and  paid  for  it,  I  wrote  to  tell 
them  I  had  decided  to  abandon  it  for  the  Dictionary  and  use  it  as  best 
I  might  in  other  parts  of  the  business  ;  at  the  same  time  asking  whether 
they  could  make  me  a  fresh  lot  of  a  very  pale  ivory  shade.  They 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  I  ordered  400  reams.  What  was  my  surprise 
when  this  was  finished  ready  for  glazing,  to  find  they  bad  exactly 
matched  the  deep  buff  I  had  so  fully  explained  my  reasons  for  setting 
aside  !  Time  was  running  on,  and  I  could  not  begin  the  press-work. 
I  urged  them  at  once  to  fulfil  their  engagement  and  make  the  shade  I 
wanted.  In  reply  they  told  me  plainly,  that  having  made  the  paper 
specially,  they  would  “compel”  me  to  take  it.  I  reasoned,  and  re¬ 
minded  them  of  their  own  written  engagement — all  in  vain.  They 
never  gave  me  one  word  of  explanation,  or  offered  the  least  apology — 
but  kept  steadily  threatening  a  lawsuit.  I  then  suggested  that  we 
should  leave  it  to  two  stationers,  say,  or  two  papermakers,  and  that  I 
would  abide  by  their  decision.  But  to  this  the  makers  would  not 
listen  ;  and  so  I  had  to  prepare  for  the  lawsuit.  Meanwhile  I  was 
forced  to  get  more  paper, — for  all  this  time  I  was  kept  back  from 
beginning  my  press-work.  I  had  200  reams  made  for  me  through  a 
wholesale  stationer;  but  this,  while  excellent  in  colour,  was  too  hard  and 
too  unevenly  sorted.  The  French  firm  at  this  juncture  dropped  their 
claim,  and  as  the  case  was  now  desperate,  I  was  forced  to  print  on  the 
original  lot,  to  make  a  start.  This  lot  was  enough  for  3, 500  copies, 
and  is  the  identical  buff  paper  which  the  Daily  JVews  so  blamed  me 
for  using.  I  now  had  to  get  a  fourth  lot  made  ;  but  it  was  no  trifle  to 
have  800  reams  of  paper  made  wrong,  before  I  had  succeeded  in  getting 
a  single  sheet  of  what  I  really  wanted. 

Difficulties  in  regard  to  the  paper  were  also  accompanied 
by  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  materiel  used  in  the  work. 

So  disheartening  were  all  these  obstacles,  that  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lows  says  :  “  I  at  one  time  thought  of  abandoning  the  work 
in  toto  and  issuing  a  circular  to  state  the  reason.  Of  the 
weary  months  of  correcting  I  took  no  note ;  but  at  last  I 
concluded  I  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  I  must  go  on 
to  the  end,  fighting  my  way  through  all  disappointments 
till  I  compelled  success,  even  if  it  half-ruined  me  ” !  He 
continues  ; — “  The  type,  rules,  chases,  and  other  sundries, 


with  the  composition,  correcting,  readers’  fees,  revisors’ 
fees  and  all,  have  run  up  to  a  larger  sum  by  two  and  a 
half  times  than  all  the  capital  with  which  I  began  business 
as  a  printer  in  Gloucester  !  But  finis  coronat  opus.  I  never 
expected  to  see  the  book  such  a  success  as  it  has  proved  ; 
yet  I  should  have  gone  through  with  it  for  its  own  sake 
with  even  the  certainty  of  loss  as  the  result  of  ten  years’ 
labour.” 

In  regard  to  the  printing,  we  have  received  some  par¬ 
ticulars  that  will  be  interesting.  Mr.  Bellows  says  : — 

The  difficulty  of  printing  is  great.  I  have  two  hand-presses  and 
three  “Universals”  kept  going  on  it.  These  machines  I  have  had 
specially  polished  on  both  bed  and  platen,  to  work  this  small  delicate 
type  as  it  ought  to  be  worked.  No  printing-machines,  in  fact,  ought 
to  be  sent  out  as  the  “  Universal”  and  as  all  other  machines  are,  with 
the  fine  tool-marks  from  the  planing-machine  left  upon  them.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  alone  should  show  that  this  sort  of  surface  is  not  suitable  for 
printing  on.  The  inequalities  have,  of  course,  to  be  compensated  for 
with  layers  of  paper  or  blanket.  The  manufacture  of  printing 
machinery  needs  a  great  reform,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds  are  thrown  away  in  needless  wear  of  type  through 
the  coarseness  of  the  work  that  is  put  into  printing-machines  of  every 
sort.  Even  a  hand-press  ought  to  have  the  platen  and  the  bed  of  the 
carriage  polished  to  do  its  work  with  the  least  impression  possible. 
The  feeding  of  small  platen  machines  is  another  thing  capable  of  very 
great  improvement.  I  could  work  this  Dictionary  at  double  the  speed 
if  it  were  not  for  having  to  lay  on  and  point  while  the  jaws  of  the 
machine  are  open.  The  lay-on  ought  to  be  on  an  independent  frame¬ 
work,  carried  in  to  receive  the  impression  automatically.  But  we  can¬ 
not  help  these  things,  and  must,  I  suppose,  be  content  to  wait  till  the 
Americans  set  us  the  example  of  mending  them. 

A  few  other  particulars  concerning  the  method  in  which 
it  was  produced  are  given  in  the  book  itself.  Allusion  is 
made  to  the  obvious  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  insure 
accuracy ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  very  departure 
made  from  the  beaten  track — the  very  endeavours  to  give 
so  much  more  than  has  been  given  before  in  any  pocket 
dictionary,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  volume 
within  a  compass  so  much  less  than  that  of  any  other, — 
have  increased  the  labour  out  of  all  proportion  to  that 
which  is  entailed  in  the  compilation  of  dictionaries  of  the 
stereotyped  order.  The  type,  indeed,  is  so  exceedingly 
small  that  it  is  trebly  difficult  to  correct  proofs  in  it,  besides 
requiring  so  much  more  time  and  care  on  the  part  of  the 
compositor  to  carry  out  the  corrections.  What  is  worse, 
and  also  utterly  unavoidable,  the  delicacy  of  the  characters 
rendered  them  so  brittle  that  now  and  then,  while  in  the 
actual  process  of  printing,  a  letter  snapped  off  or  an  accent 
gave  way.  For  this  reason  the  press  has  been  stopped  at 
the  end  of  3,500  copies,  and  every  line  of  the  text  of  the 
Dictionary  read  over  again.  Wherever  errors  proceeding 
from  this  cause  have  been  detected  in  the  printed  sheets, 
they  have  been  corrected  with  a  pen. 

The  lexicographic  merits  of  the  work  are  probably  more 
fitly  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the  literary  journals  than 
our  own ;  its  typographical  characteristics  being  more  pro¬ 
perly  -within  our  purview.  We  may,  however,  mention  that 
altogether,  the  vocabulary  contains  between  400,000  and 
500,000  -words,  or  signs  standing  for  words.  The  lingual 
divisions  are  arranged  in  a  novel  manner,  the  French- 
English  and  the  English-French  being  placed  on  each  page, 
instead  of  in  two  separate  parts  of  the  book.  The  mascu¬ 
line  words  are  printed  in  a  sanseriff  type,  and  every  feminine 
word  or  termination  in  italic.  The  number  of  new  words, 
familiar  phrases,  and  technical  terms  is  simply  prodigious. 
There  are  copious  tables  of  weights,  measures,  currency, 
comparative  values,  barometry,  thermometry,  &c.,  and  im¬ 
portant  assistance  is  rendered  towards  the  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  both  languages.  Besides  all  this  there  are 
coloured  sketch-maps  of  the  British  Isles,  France,  London, 
and  Paris — an  entirely  new  feature  in  a  Dictionary,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  value  to  tourists.  Throughout  these  maps 
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there  is  evidence  of  much  originality  and  thoughtfulness, 
as  not  only  the  geographical  features  are  given,  but  a  variety 
of  useful  information,  adapted  to  the  ordinary  require¬ 
ments  of  life. 

The  critics  have,  in  fact,  been  simply  unanimous  in  com¬ 
mending  the  literary  and  linguistic  merits  of  this  Dictionary ; 
some  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  declare  that  “  it  is  better 
than  any  book  of  this  kind  ever  published  in  Great  Britain, 
and  superior  to  any  pocket  dictionary  edited  and  printed  in 
any  country  in  Europe.”  We  shall  not  usurp  their  func¬ 
tions  by  enlarging  upon  this  point.  The  material  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  book  is  our  metier ,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  a  professional  opinion  upon  it.  We  regard 
the  Dictionary  as  altogether  unique  in  nearly  everything 
that  contributes  to  typographic  perfection.  The  accuracy 
of  the  composition,  with  its  multitudes  of  signs,  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  and  symbols,  is  simply  marvellous ;  the  press-work  is 
really  exquisite,  especially  when  the  size  of  the  type  and 
the  narrow  margins  are  taken  into  consideration.  Every 
page  is  surrounded  by  a  red  line,  which  in  colour  and 
register  is  perfect.  The  whole  is  truly  a  typographic  gem  ; 
and  we  think  that  all  who  love  the  art  will  hasten  to 
acquire  a  copy  of  it.  Every  page  is  suggestive  not  only  of 
unlimited  skill  in  condensation  and  economy  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  of  inexhaustible  patience. 

Mr.  Bellows,  we  know,  would  simply  resent  anything  like 
laudation  of  his  personal  efforts  in  connection  with  the 
book.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  saying  that  we  are 
proud  that  it  is  to  a  practical  printer  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  this,  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  pocket 
dictionary  ever  produced.  If  he  had  done  nothing  else  in 
behalf  of  his  generation  and  his  craft,  this  alone  would 
have  entitled  him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity. 
Mr.  Bellows  in  his  time,  however,  has  “  played  many 
parts,”  besides  devoting  himself  to  linguistic  studies,  and 
pursuing,  meanwhile,  the  notoriously  harassing  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  profession  of  a  printer.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
how  he  has  “  found  time  ”  to  carry  out  all  his  enterprises  ; 
but  we  suppose  that  steady  industry  and  indomitable  perse-  , 
verance  make  their  own  opportunities.  Certainly,  among 
the  distinguished  printers  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  among 
the  few  men  who  have  not  been  wholly  engrossed  in 
the  troublesome  details,  the  wearying  minutiae,  and  the 
more  sordid  aims  of  their  toilsome  business,  will  stand 
out  the  name  of  John  Bellows,  the  Quaker  printer  of 
Gloucester.  When  we  hear  of  men  who  “  cannot  find 
time  ”  to  cultivate  their  minds,  to  do  anything  for  their 
fellows,  not  even  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  past  history 
and  current  politics  of  their  own  calling,  we  may  point  to 
this  marvellous  production  and  the  apparently  untoward — 
or,  as  it  might  be  thought,  uncongenial — circumstances 
under  which  it  was  compiled  and  printed.  In  conclusion, 
we  venture  to  assert  that  there  will  be  found  a  lesson,  both 
for  old  and  young,  teaching  the  success  that  attends  un¬ 
daunted  perseverance,  unceasing  industry,  unselfish  devo¬ 
tion,  and  singleness  of  aim,  in  the  foregoing  plain,  unvar¬ 
nished  “Story  of  a  Pocket  Dictionary.” 


Caxton’s  Golden  Legend. — The  Council  of  the  Holbein  Society 
propose  to  issue  to  Subscribers  the  “Golden  Legend,”  printed  by 
Caxton  in  1483,  with  a  selection  of  the  Illustrations  from  the  Antwerp 
Edition  of  1505.  As  a  specimen  of  Caxton’s  printing,  and  the  style 
of  engraving  on  wood  in  his  time,  this  work  will  be  of  great  interest. 
The  portions  selected  for  reproduction  are  “  The  Natyuyte  of  Saynt 
Johan  Baptiste,”  “The  Lives  of  Saints  Paul,  Peter,  John,  Matthew, 
and  Luke;  also  “  The  Natyuyte  of  our  Blesskl  Lady.”  The  number 
of  copies  to  be  printed  is  limited. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Registering.  By  Lay — By  Needles — By  Fixed  Points — By  New 
Method  —  Registering-Machines  —  Influence  of  Paper  —  Dry 
Paper — Damp  Paper — Drying-room  —  Surface  of  Stand — Dusting 
to  prevent  Set-off. 

EGISTERING. — 153.  By  this  term  is  understood  the 
adjustment  of  an  already  printed  sheet  to  the  stone, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  further  work  about  to  be  printed 
on  it  shall  coincide  with  the  spaces  intended  for  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  the  chromolithographer,  for  it  is 
quite  clear  that  all  the  care  of  the  artist,  having  this  end  in 
view,  will  be  thrown  away  if  the  printer  fails  to  make  the 
colours  fall  into  their  proper  places. 

There  are  several  methods  more  or  less  adapted  to 
obtaining  this  important  object,  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  in  each  case,  the  key-stone  must  have  applied  to  it 
appropriate  marks  adapted  to  facilitate  the  subsequent 
operations,  and  that  this  preparation  varies  somewhat  in 
each  method.  To  facilitate  reference,  we  will  number  these 
methods,  commencing  with  the  simplest  : — 

I.  — This,  in  many  hands,  is  a  very  effectual  means  of 
obtaining  register,  and  is  the  simplest  possible ;  but  the  size 
of  the  paper  to  be  used  should  be  determined  before  the 
set-off  is  made.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  method,  but  it  greatly  facilitates  it  in  every 
way.  The  size  of  the  paper  having  been  fixed  upon,  a 
“lay,”  corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the  paper,  is  made  on 
the  stone,  by  which  the  subject  is  brought  into  proper 
position  upon  the  sheet,  and  this  lay  is  then  drawn  with 
fine  lines  in  lithographic  ink  in  such  manner  as  to  print 
upon  the  sets-off  and  to  remain  all  through  the  printing.  A 
set-off  is  now  to  be  made  for  each  colour,  and  this  “  lay” 
mark  is  to  be  made  permanent.  If  the  colour  to  be  printed 
be  a  dark  one,  the  mark  may  be  carefully  inked  over  at  the 
same  time  that  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done ;  but  if  the 
printing  is  to  be  a  light  colour,  some  method  must  be 
devised  of  making  this  mark  not  only  indelible,  but  dark, 
so  as  to  be  readily  seen  by  the  printer ;  and  this  may  easily 
be  accomplished  as  follows. — Cover  the  place  with  gum, 
through  which,  when  dry,  make  scratches  to  coincide 
exactly  with  the  marks  they  are  intended  to  replace.  With 
a  jren  and  common  writing-ink,  go  over  these  scratches, 
and  when  dry,  if  the  gum  be  washed  away,  well-defined 
marks  will  be  left  that  will  last  all  through  the  printing. 

In  using  this  system  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  accurately 
adjust  one  corner  and  edge  of  the  paper  to  these  marks  all 
through  the  printing  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  paper 
possesses  well-defined  corners  and  edges.  If  the  paper 
should  be  found  to  expand  a  little,  a  clever  printer  will,  by 
laying  the  sheet  a  little  over  the  mark  in  the  direction 
required,  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  allowance  to 
preserve  the  register.  In  many  kinds  of  work  this  simple 
system  will  be  found  all  that  is  required,  and  indeed  in 
many  houses  no  other  is  used. 

II.  — In  this  mode"!  sufficient  marks  are  usually  to  be 
found  among  the  work  to  answer  the  purpose  of  registering ; 
but  occasions  may  arise  in  which  a  small  dot  or  cross  may 
be  made  near  the  centre  of  the  shorter  edges  of  the  paper 
on  opposite  sides  of  it. 

To  take  an  example :  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  border 
line  of  a  subject  be  chosen  for  registering  by  :  make,  with  a 
sharp-pointed  scraper  or  other  convenient  tool,  fine  holes 
in  any  two  opposite  corners  of  the  set-off  upon  the  stone. 
Some  registering-needles  must  now  be  provided  and  may 
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be  made  thus  : — Two  pieces  of  wood  or  cane  about  i|- 
inch  long,  of  the  size  of  a  blacklead  pencil,  are  to  have 
inserted  in  each  of  them,  a  moderate-sized  sewing-needle, 
with  about  an  inch  of  it  projecting.  If  the  points  be 
inserted  in  the  wood  and  the  eye  end  broken  off  and 
repointed,  the  tool  will  be  better.  Another  similar  piece 
should  be  provided  with  a  needle  of  the  same  size  having 
its  point  preserved. 

Thus  equipped,  the  printer  may  proceed.  The  first 
printed  sheet  must  be  pricked  through  exactly  at  the 
corners  which  are  intended  to  be  used,  and  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  holes  in  the  stone.  Through  these  holes  in 
the  sheet  the  needles  are  to  be  inserted  from  the  back.  The 
printer  now  takes  the  sheet,  contriving  to  hold  the  needles 
and  the  paper  at  the  same  time,  and,  inserting  each  point 
into  its  proper  hole,  allows  the  sheet  to  drop  from  his 
fingers  on  to  the  stone.  He  then  holds  the  sheet  in 
position  with  his  little  fingers,  while  he  withdraws  the 
needles,  and  afterwards,  carefully  withdraws  his  fingers; 
thus  leaving  the  sheet,  if  the  operation  has  been  carefully 
performed,  in  its  proper  position  upon  the  stone.  When 
it  is  required  to  make  allowance  for  expansion  of  paper,  the 
needles  may  be  inclined  in  the  direction  necessary  to  correct 
the  error. 

Though  this  system  is,  perhaps,  the  one  most  generally 
employed,  we  regard  it  as  very  little  superior,  in  point  of 
accuracy,  to  the  one  first  mentioned,  while  it  is  certainly 
much  slower ;  but  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  paper 
is  larger  than  the  stone,  it  is  a  very  useful  method. 

III. — The  previous  method  may  be  varied  by  setting  the 
two  needles  in  a  lath  of  wood,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
holes  in  the  paper  and  the  stone.  With  a  lad  to  assist, 
this  way  will  be  found  a  quicker  one  than  that  of  using  the 
needles  separately,  but  will  possess  the  disadvantage  of  not 
permitting  them  to  be  inclined  in  opposite  directions,  as  is 
sometimes  necessary. 

We  have  an  opinion  that  a  perfect  method  of  register 
should  admit  of  the  following  conditions  : — a,  That  it  should 
depend  for  its  exactitude  upon  the  sense  of  touch :  b, 
that  the  guides  should  be  attached  to  the  stone  itself :  c, 
that  the  guides  should  be  capable  of  being  moved  so  as  to 
accommodate  any  expansion  of  the  paper  subsequent  to 
the  first  printing :  d,  that  there  should  be  no  necessity  for 
pricking  holes  in  the  sheets  by  hand,  as  that  introduces  an 
element  of  error. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  describe  two  methods  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished.  The  first  of  these  two 
was  described  by  us  in  the  Lithographer,  vol.  iii.  p.  60  ; 
but  in  the  interest  of  our  new  readers  we  give  it  here,  as 
Method  IV.  The  other,  described  further  on  as  Method 
V.,  is  now  for  the  first  time  published. 

IV.  — Procure  the  following'jinaterials  and  tools  :  —Some 
lengths  of  lead  such  as  is’used  for  balancing  ivory  and  bone- 
handled  table-knives  ;*  a  drill  that  will  make  a  hole  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  lead  ;  a  brace  for  rotating  the  drill ; 
some  soft  steel  wire,  about  22  of  the  Birmingham  wire-gauge  ; 
a  small  chisel  or  a  broken  palette-knife  ground  oft  square 
and  sharp ;  ’a  small  wood  mallet ;  and  a  fine  flat,  parallel 
file,  about  one  inch  wide,  with  safe  edges,  but  no  handle. 

Thus  equipped,  the  lithographer  may  proceed.  We  will 
for  the  present  suppose  that  the  stone  and  sheet  to  be 

*  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  pieces  of  lead,  they 
may  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : — Procure  a  piece  of  straight 
brass  tube, T  in.  in  diameter,  and  about  3  in.  long.  With  a  fine  saw 
cut  it  entirely  through,  lengthwise,  and  carefully  remove  the  burr  from 
the  inside  where  it  has  been  cut.  Holding  this  piece  of  tube  in  a 
pincers  or  hand  vice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  the  slit,  rest  it  on 
something  to  close  the  bottom  end,  and  pour  into  it  some  molten  lead. 
When  set,  the  tube  may  be  loosed,  and  will  by  opening  a  little  at  the 
slit,  permit  of  the  lead  cylinder  being  pushed  out. 


printed  are  about  equal  in  size.  The  case  of  a  stone  larger 
than  the  sheet  will  be  treated  of  subsequently. 

At  the  centre  of  each  end  of  the  key-stone,  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  edge,  drill  a  hole  about  half  an  inch  deep  ; 
cutoff  a  piece  of  lead  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
with  the  mallet  slightly  taper  one  end.  This  must  now  be 
driven  into  the  hole,  and  the  projecting  part  cut  level  with 
the  stone  by  means  of  the  chisel.  A  piece  of  the  wire  is  to 
be  slightly  pointed  with  the  file,  and  then  a  notch  made 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  point  at  which  it  may 
be  broken  off.  Drive  this  into  the  lead  until  only  one-six¬ 
teenth  is  left  projecting.  Over  this  place  a  bit  of  stout 
writing-paper,  and  with  the  safe  edge  of  the  file  resting 
upon  the  paper,  bring  the  bit  of  wire  to  a  fair  point. 

In  the  same  manner  treat  each  end  of  each  colour-stone, 
as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  lead  goes,  but  put  in  a  point 
at  one  end  only. 

In  taking  the  impressions  of  the  key-stone  for  the  set-off, 
simply  lay  the  sheet  to  a  mark  ;  but  before  it  is  lifted  from 
the  stone ,  press  the  finger  on  the  points  so  as  to  make  them 
puncture  the  paper.  Each  set-off  will  thus  be  pricked  exactly 
in  the  same  manner.  In  laying  these  upon  the  stone,  one 
hole  is  to  be  placed  over  the  point,  and  the  other  hole  over 
the  lead  without  a  point ;  near  which  end  a  little  strong  gum 
should  be  placed,  so  as  to  temporarily  hold  the  sheet.  The 
set-off  sheet  having  been  submitted  to  sufficient  pressure 
(taking  care  that  the  scraper  only  acts  upon  that  part  of  the 
stone  between  the  points),  a  hole  must  be  accurately 
pricked  into  the  lead  through  the  hole  in  the  paper.  This 
having  been  properly  performed,  the  stone  is  ready  for  the 
artist,  as  the  insertion  of  the  second  point  may  be  omitted 
until  the  stone  is  placed  in  the  printer’s  hands  for  proof, 
when  it  may  be  inserted  as  previously  described. 

In  the  actual  process  of  printing  the  first  impressions  are 
laid  to  a  mark,  and  the  sheets  punctured  as  described 
for  taking  the  set-off  impressions.  The  subsequent  ones 
are  obtained  by  laying  the  holes  over  their  proper  points, 
the  printer  being  able,  with  very  little  experience,  to  feel 
the  points  through  the  holes  with  his  forefinger.  Any  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  sheet  can  be  provided  for  by  driving  a  small 
dull  punch  into  the  lead  alongside  the  point,  w’hich  is 
thereby  shifted  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  will  so  remain 
until  again  moved  by  similar  means. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  use  stones  larger  than  the  sheet  of 
paper,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  not  do  to  drill  a  second  hole 
far  up  the  stone,  as  that  would  probably  spoil  it  for  future 
use  :  in  that  case,  the  mark,  instead  of  being  made  upon 
the  lead,  must  be  made  upon  the  stone,  and  a  cross 
scratched  through  it  with  lines  about  one  inch  or  more 
long.  Fora  point,  get  a  piece  of  thin  brass,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  square,  and  let  the  tinman  tin  it  at  the 
back,  and  drill  a  hole  to  match  the  wire  near  one  corner, 
and  solder  it  (the  wire)  in,  letting  it  stand  one-sixteenth 
high,  as  before.  By  means  of  a  blowpipe  and  a  piece  of 
shellac  this  may  be  firmly  attached  to  the  stone,  the  point 
being  set  at  the  junction  of  the  cross  scratches.  This  point 
may  be  slightly  moved  at  any  time  by  warming  it  by  means 
of  the  blowpipe.  When  done  with,  it  may  be  removed  al¬ 
together  by  setting  a  square-edged  punch  or  dull  chisel 
against  it,  and  giving  it  a  sharp  tap  with  the  mallet. 

Some  of  the  few  drawbacks  to  this  method  of  registering 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  drilling  the  holes  in  the  side  edge  of 
the  stone  and  using  only  lead  foundations  for  the  points. 
If  they  are  put,  say,  14J  in.  apart,  they  will  serve  for  crown, 
post,  royal,  and  demy  folios  ;  and  larger  stones  may  be 
similarly  treated  for  larger  sizes. 

Where  the  cardboard  or  paper  is  too  small,  pieces  of 
paper  may  be  gummed  to  the  edge  tojcarry  the  point-holes, 
and  can  be  torn  off  when  the  printing  is  completed. 
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V. — We  have  used  with  considerable  success  the  follow¬ 
ing  method,  which  enables  the  printer  to  see  as  easily  what 
he  is  doing  as  in  the  simple  way  described  first.  Where 
there  is  sufficient  margin,  it'is  not  only  the  easiest  but  much 
the  quickest  system. 

Two  pieces  of  brass,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  shaped  like  the  letters  |  and  |_  respectively,  are  to  be 
tinned  at  the  back  as  before  described,  and  fastened  to  the 
stone  with  shellac,  corresponding  to  the  edge  and  corner 
of  the  paper  in  the  following  position 

the  L-shaped  one  being  towards  the  tympan.  The  scraper 
must  be  set  in  its  box  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  these 
brass  register-marks  when  the  impression  is  being  taken. 
A  pair  of  these  having  been  fitted  to  the  keystone,  the 
set-off  sheet  is  to  be  carefully  set  in  the  corner  of  one  and 
against  the  other,  and  the  impression  taken.  Similar  marks 
must  be  put  to  each  stone,  and  the  set-off  sheet  being  laid 
against  them  exactly  as  at  first,  an  exact  register  must  be  the 
result  when  the  paper  is  applied  to  them  in  a  like  manner 
in  the  printing. 

With  good  paper,  having  clearly-cut  edges,  and  a  fair 
margin,  this  method  is  simply  the  perfection  of  registering. 

I11  some  of  the  processes  now  described,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  in  the  attempts  to  lay  the  paper 
in  situ ,  it  becomes  slurred.fi  This  may  be  avoided  by  get¬ 
ting  an  assistant  to  keep  the  paper  from  the  stone  by  means 
of  a  lath  of  wood,  which  is  to  be  drawn  away  when  the 
sheet  is  adjusted. 

{To  be  continued.) 


CALIGRAPHY  AND  TYPOGRAPHY, 

“  \  T  7 HEN  St.  Augustine  landed  in  this  country,  in  597, 

V  V  on  Ws  famous  mission  from  Gregory  the  Great,  he 
brought  with  him  a  Bible,  in  two  volumes,  written  partly  in 
gold  and  silver  upon  purple  vellum,  two  Psalters,  two  copies 
of  the  Gospels,  a  Book  of  Martyrology,  Apocryphal  Lives  of 
the  Apostles,  and  Expositions  of  portions  of  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles.  The  two  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  still  exist, 
in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford  ;  the  first  is  illuminated  with  small  square 
pictures,  quite  in  the  early  Roman  or  classical  style,  and 
both  contain  Anglo-Saxon  entries,  written  more  than  one 
thousand  years  ago,  connecting  them  with  the  monastery 
founded  by  Augustine  at  Canterbury.  Many  very  early 
manuscripts,  written  in  gold  or  silver  upon  purple  vellum, 
still  exist.  They  are  invariably  copies  of  the  four  Gospels, 
or  portions  of  them,  or  of  the  Psalms.  That  in  those  early 
times  the  Sacred  Scriptures  should  have  been  thus  royally 
illuminated  affords  the  strongest  proof  of  the  veneration 
with  which  they  were  regarded.  The  celebrated  copy  of 
the  Gospels,  translated  into  the  language  of  the  Goths  by 
Bishop  Ulphilas,  a.d.  360,  and  written  in  silver  and  gold 
on  purple  vellum,  now  at  Upsala,  is  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  existing  specimen  of  this  magnificent  caligraphy. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  style  is  the  famous  Psalter  that 
once  belonged  to  St.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Paris,  a.d.  572, 
now  in  the  National  Library,  Paris,  which  is  also  written  in 
silver  letters — the  first  lines,  and  the  names  of  God,  being 
in  gold.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  we  read  of 
another  such  gorgeous  manuscript  having  reached  England, 
when  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  enriched  his  cathedral 
by  presenting  to  it  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  thus  illuminated ; 
his  biographer,  Eddis,  describes  it  as  ‘almost  a  miracle, 
and  before  that  time  unheard  of  in  this  part  of  the  world.’ 

This  splendid  fashion  was  revived  by  the  Emperor  | 


Charlemagne,  about  a.d.  780,  who,  in  his  zeal  to  promote 
religion  and  improve  the  literature  and  arts  of  his  time, 
ordered  the  preparation  of  many  magnificent  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  &c.,  for  presentation  to  the  great  churches  of  his 
empire.  And  when  his  mausoleum  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  was 
opened  by  Otho  III.,  in  1001,  the  monarch  was  found 
attired  in  his  robes  of  state,  seated  on  a  marble  throne, 
with  a  volume  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  gold  letters  upon 
purple  vellum,  resting  on  his  knees.  The  book  is  still 
preserved  at  Vienna. 

From  the  period  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire,  in  476,  by  Odoacer,  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
the  arts  of  writing,  drawing,  &c.,  sank  almost  to  the  lowest 
possible  ebb. 

But,  whilst  all  was  dark  in  Europe,  except  the  flickering 
light  still  shed  from  the  centres  of  Latin  and  Byzantine  art, 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  a  new  liglit  sprang  up  in  the 
isles  of  the  West.  The  Celtic  race,  especially  in  Ireland 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  seas,  had  developed 
a  style  of  art  unlike  any  other.  When  Christianity  became 
established  amongst  them,  the  sacred  books,  brought  over 
by  missionaries  from  the  East,  were  multiplied  assiduously, 
and  illuminated  after  the  national  taste  in  a  style  demanding 
the  most  prodigal  labour.  The  finest  specimen  of  this 
school,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  is  the  Book  of 
Kells,  now  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  Ireland 
may  justly  be  proud.  ‘This  copy  of  the,  Gospels,  tra¬ 
ditionally  asserted  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Columba  (a.d. 
521-597),  is  unquestionably  the  most  elaborately  executed 
MS.  of  early  art  now  in  existence  3  far  excelling  in  the 
gigantic  size  of  the  letters,  the  excessive  minuteness  of  the 
ornamental  details,  the  number  of  its  decorations,  the 
fineness  of  the  writing,  and  the  endless  variety  of  initial 
capital  letters,  with  which  every  page  is  ornamented,  the 
famous  Gospels  of  Lindisfarne,  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  ’* 
It  also  contains  various  pictorial  representations  of  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  delineated  in  a  style  totally  unlike  that  of 
every  other  school.  These  drawings  are  .  exceedingly 
archaic,  if  not  childish,  but  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
intricate  patterns  around  them  is  most  remarkable.  No 
gold  is  employed  in  this  or  any  other  early  Irish  MS.,  but 
the  colouring  is  rich,  and  contrasted  with  skill. 

Many  of  the  Irish  saints  were  distinguished  scribes,  while 
their  schools  became  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and 
were  resorted  to  by  students  from  distant  lands.  The  great 
St.  Columba  was  himself  an  illuminator  of  no  mean  skill, 
as  is  proved  by  a  small  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  written  by  the  saint  himself  in 
twelve  days.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  he 
established  that  famous  monastery  in  the  island  of  Iona, 
which  was  subsequently  transferred  under  the  Irish  monk, 
St.  Adrian  (a.d.  635-651),  to  Lindisfarne 3  whence  St. 
Cuthbert  and  his  learned  associates  spread  true  religion  and 
knowledge  in  the  north  of  England. 

Many  remarkable  specimens  of  Celtic  illumination  are 
extant,  not  only  in  Ireland  and  England,  but  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  carried  thither  or  executed  by  Irish 
and  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries.  Thus  St.  Boniface,  the 
apostle  of  Germany,  carried  with  him  his  precious  book  of 
the  Gospels,  still  preserved,  as  a  highly-prized  relic,  at 
Fulda.  The  sacred  books  that  St.  Kilian  took  with  him 
to  Franconia,  are  still  preserved  at  Wurtzburg,  and  one 
of  them,  stained  with  his  blood,  is  exhibited  on  the  day  of 
his  martyrdom.  They  also  helped  to  form  schools  of 
caligraphy  wherever  they  went.  Thus  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  pious  missionaries,  St.  Columbanus,  laid  the 
foundations  at  Luxeuil  in  France,  at  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland, 


*  Westwood.  “  Pahxographia  Sacra  PictoriaT  1845. 
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and  at  Bobbio  in  Italy,  of  three  monasteries,  which  after¬ 
wards  became  famous  for  their  admirable  manuscripts,  in 
many  of  which,  the  influence  of  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
schools  can  be  recognised  at  a  glance. 

From  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne  issued  many  volumes, 
in  which  the  Celtic  style  is  modified  by  the  traditions  of 
the  Roman  and  Byzantine  schools.  The  noblest  of  these 
now  existing,  the  Gospels  of  St.  Cuthbert,  is  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  British  Museum.  St.  Cuthbert  died  in 
698,  and  by  way  of  a  memorial  to  him,  his  successor, 
Bishop  Eadfrith,  caused  this  noble  volume  to  be  written. 
It  was  greatly  enriched  by  Ethelwald,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
who  succeeded  Eadfrith  in  721.  This  prelate  caused  the 
book  to  be  richly  illuminated  by  the  hermit  Bilfrith,  who 
prefixed  an  elaborate  painting  of  an  evangelist  to  each  of 
the  four  Gospels,  and  illuminated  the  capital  letters  at  the 
commencement  of  each  book.  The  bishop  caused  the 
whole  to  be  incased  in  a  splendid  binding  of  silver-gilt, 
set  with  precious  stones;  and  in  a.d.  950,  a  priest,  named 
Aldred,  rendered  the  book  still  more  valuable  by  interlining 
it  with  a  Saxon  version  of  the  original. 

These  paintings  of  the  evangelists,  in  the  Durham  Book, 
are  evidently  stiff  imitations  of  Roman  originals ;  and  this 
habit  of  copying  works  of  classical  antiquity,  imported  into 
England  by  St.  Augustine  and  others,  increased  as  the 
Church  came  more  completely  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 
To  it  must  be  ascribed  much  of  that  graphic  dexterity 
which  characterizes  the  Saxon  manuscripts  down  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Many  of  these  are  full  of  drawings — 
marked  by  a  strange  want  of  perspective  and  attenuated 
extremities  to  the  figures,  but  of  the  highest  interest  for 
their  representations  of  the  dresses,  customs,  amusements, 
agricultural  implements,  musical  instruments,  &c.,  of  our 
Saxon  forefathers.  They  are  freely  sketched  in  various 
coloured  inks,  and  slightly  heightened  with  colours,  but 
destitute  of  shading.  In  them  we  see  the  ideas  of  compo¬ 
sition  entertained  by  the  artists  of  the  day,  who,  although 
so  unskilful  in  the  highest  branches  of  the  art,  were  for 
centuries  unrivalled  in  their  ornamental  designs. 

The  latest  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  school  exhibits  but 
little  of  the  Celtic  character.  In  the  splendid  MSS.  that 
emanated  from  Hyde  Abbey,  Winchester,  gold  was  freely 
used ;  the  Charter  of  King  Edgar,  granted  in  the  year  966, 
is  entirely  written  in  gold.  In  the  famous  Benedictional  of 
St.  Ethelwold,  and  others  of  this  class,  the  text  and  pictures 
are  enclosed  within  a  rich  framework,  formed  by  wide 
pillars  of  gold,  about  and  over  which  twine  elegantly-shaded 
masses  of  conventional  foliage.  This  is  the  most  distinctly 
original  style  that  the  English  school  of  illuminators  ever 
produced.  The  wonder  is  that  they  ever  did  so  much  and 
so  well,  considering  the  perpetual  incursions  of  the  Danes, 
who  pillaged  and  destroyed  all  before  them.  Alfred  the 
Great,  who  was  lured  to  learning  by  his  mother  offering  the 
prize  of  an  illuminated  book,  exclaims,  in  his  preface  to 
the  ‘  Pastoral  of  Gregory  ’ : — ‘  I  saw,  before  all  were  spoiled 
and  burnt,  how  the  churches  throughout  Britain  were  filled 
with  treasures  and  books.’  Thus  distracted  by  perpetual 
raids  of  barbarians,  and  still  worse,  by  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  Saxon  illumination 
died  out  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Normans,  a  warlike  but  unlettered  race,  did  little  to 
encourage  the  art,  and  under  their  auspices  the  development 
of  a  new  style,  in  place  of  the  extinguished  Saxon,  was 
tardy.  With  the  accession  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  best 
French  influence  acquired  a  marked  predominance  in 
England,  and  as  the  styles  of  architecture  varied,  so  did  the 
style  of  illumination.  ‘In  the  French  Gothic,  from  1250 
to  1400,  extreme  finesse  in  execution,  tenderness  of  colour, 
gentleness  of  expression,  piquancy  of  ornament  and 


elegance  of  composition,  are  almost  invariable  attributes. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style  was  not  so 
harmonious,  but  more  vigorous ;  the  colouring  was  fuller 
and  deeper,  the  action  of  the  figures  more  intense,  the 
power  of  expression  more  concentrated,  reaching  occasion¬ 
ally  in  its  energy  almost  to  caricature,  the  sense  of  humour 
always  freely  developed,  and  a  more  generally  active  senti¬ 
ment  of  life  impressed  upon  design,  not  only  in  figure 
subjects,  but  in  ornament.’  *  That  illumination  was  ex¬ 
cessively  popular  in  England,  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
is  shown  by  the  numbers  of  coats  of  arms  of  the  leading 
families  emblazoned  in  the  surviving  English  manuscripts, 
some  of  which,  as  the  Salisbury  Lectionaryf  and  Queen 
Mary’s  Psalter  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Braybrook 
Psalter,  and  the  Douce  Psalter  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
are  unsurpassed  for  originality  and  beauty.  They  display, 
in  their  broad  gold  borders  and  sober  massive  ornaments,  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  latest  Anglo-Saxon  school. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  native  art  began  to 
decline,  and  nothing  was  produced  afterwards,  so  far  as  we 
know,  worthy  to  compare  with  the  best  contemporary 
French  and  Flemish  work.  But  such  was  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  English  MSS.  at  the  Reformation,  that  very 
few  are  to  be  met  with  except  in  the  great  public  libraries.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRACTICAL  PAPERS  ON 
PRINTING-MACHINES  AND  MACHINE-PRINTING, 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Overlaying — Forms  without  Cuts — A11  Outer  Form  with  Cuts — Full¬ 
ing  the  Impression  on  the  Cylinders — Cleaning  the  Plates — Patch¬ 
ing  for  Overlays — Pasting  up  the  Overlays — Inking-up. 

VERLAYS.  —  In  some  printing 
offices  a  man  is  employed  solely 
to  cut  overlays,  so  that  when  a 
form  is  laid  on  they  are  already 
prepared.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case,  the  majority  of 
machine-minders  having  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  own  overlays,  which  is 
the  better  plan,  as  the  workman 
then  knows  the  material  with 
which  he  has  to  work.  Besides 
which,  being  amenable  to  censure  if  the  cuts  are  ineffective, 
he  should  certainly  be  able  to  claim  the  credit  when  they 

l*  Illuminated  Manuscripts  as  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Art 
of  Design,  by  M.  D.  Wyatt.  Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  June,  i860. 

t  The  use  of  these  words  reminds  us  that  some  otherwise  well- 
informed  persons  are  unaware  of  the  influence  which  Printing  has 
exercised  upon  the  liturgy  and  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Our  present  Prayer-book  dates  from  the  year  1662,  but,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  the  same  book  as  that  issued  in  1549.  Up  to  the  latter  year  the 
services  of  the  Church  were  copied  by  hand,  and  it  was  necessary,  for 
convenience  sake,  either  to  keep  them  separate  or  to  divide  them  into 
classes.  Of  these  the  principal  was  the  Missal,  which  contained  the 
service  for  Holy  Communion  ;  but  there  were  also  the  Breviary, 
which  contained  the  offices  for  the  Hours  of  Prayer  (out  of  which  our 
Matins  and  Evensong  are  compiled)  ;  the  Pontifcale,  containing  the 
services  which  a  Bishop  alone  could  use  ;  and  the  Sacerdotale,  con¬ 
taining  the  services  which  a  priest  could  celebrate.  Printing  came 
into  general  use  in  England  about  this  time,  and  it  enabled  the 
Revisers  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  services  in  one  book,  and  that  not 
of  an  unwieldy  size.  The  subsequent  reforms,  consequent  on  the 
diffusion  among  all  classes  of  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  doctrines  and 
system  of  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  may  be  rightly  attributed 
to  the  art  of  printing. 
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look  well.  The  pulls  from  the  cuts  should  be  obtained 
before  laying  the  plates  on  the  machine,  as  the  inking  and 
impression  can  be  better  regulated  at  the  hand  press.  Four 
impressions  should  be  taken,  one  on  thick  plate,  and  the 
remaining  three  on  ordinary  printing  paper.  By  some 
machine-minders,  cream-wove,  hard-made  paper  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  In  all  cases  good  proofs  are  indispensable,  as 
the  minutest  details  should  be  distinct. 

The  pressure  to  be  given  in  order  to  print  an  engraving 
properly  must  not  be  uniformly  equal,  or  the  effect  apparent 
on  the  India-proof  will  not  be  attained,  for  instead  of  the 
impression  containing  light,  medium,  and  darker  shades, 
it  will  be  uniformly  dull  and  “  lifeless  ”- — the  light  tints  will 
be  too  hard  and  black,  and  the  solids  will  neither  be  firm 
nor  contain  enough  colour,  nor  will  the  medium  tints 
possess  any  of  the  mildness  and  softness  which  ought  to 
pervade  the  part  of  the  engraving. 

It  ought  to  be  perfectly  understood  that  the  cutting  of 
an  overlay  must  not  be  performed  in  a  merely  mechanical 
manner.  It  is  a  common  practice,  after  having  hastily  looked 
at  an  impression  of  an  engraving,  to  immediately  commence 
cutting  out  the  lights  and  heightening  the  solids,  regardless 
of  the  greater  artistic  effect  to  be  produced.  In  many  cases 
the  paper  is  cut  abruptly,  without  any  study  of  the  required 
gradation  of  light  and  shade ;  and  the  workman  is  satisfied, 
after  having  finished,  by  feeling  the  overlay,  and  finding 
the  blacks  heightened  and  the  lights  depressed.  This  is, 
however,  not  the  proper  method. 

Before  commencing  operations,  the  India-proof  supplied 
by  the  engraver  should  be  properly  studied,  with  the  aim  of 
producing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  effect.  The  pro¬ 
spects  of  success  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  what  class 
of  machine  the  cut  is  to  be  worked.  If  a  thick  blanket 
intervenes  between  the  engraving  and  overlay,  the  difficulty 
is  increased,  and  the  overlay  must  be  slightly  thicker ; 
whereas  on  a  platten,  or  even  a  tumbler  or  Anglo-French, 
when  paper  is  used  as  the  external  covering  to  the  cylinder, 
instead  of  blanket,  the  thinnest  piece  of  paper  has  an  effect. 
So  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  what  test  the  overlay  will  be 
subjected  to,  and  the  thickness  must  be  regulated  thereby. 

It  will  be  patent  to  all  that  engravings  worked  at  machine 
rarely,  if  ever,  equal  the  proof  supplied  with  the  cut.  In 
the  latter,  superior  ink  is  used ;  the  India-paper  is  beauti¬ 
fully  soft,  with  a  splendid  surface;  and  the  use  of  the  bur¬ 
nisher  enables  the  engraver  to  obtain  altogether  a  superior 
effect.  In  addition  to  this,  where  extreme  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  tint  are  required,  the  ink  is  partially  “wiped ’'from 
the  block,  so  that,  putting  aside  the  fact  of  the  thoroughly- 
experienced  eye  for  artistic  effect,  the  means  employed  in  the 
production  of  an  India-proof  are  altogether  of  a  different 
and  more  effective  character  than  those  at  the  disposal  of 
a  machine-minder. 

In  making  an  overlay,  the  groundwork  must  be  first  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  proof  that  has  been  pulled  on  plate-paper.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  subject  to  be  a  landscape,  the  sky  should  be 
“peeled,”  i.e.,  a  thin  layer  of  the  paper  scraped  evenly  ofif. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  cut  the  lightest  shades  away  altogether, 
as  it  may  cause  them  to  look  “  rotten.”  Just  sufficient  im¬ 
pression  should  be  given  to  allow  the  fine  lines  to  appear 
plainly,  but  not  indistinctly.  Considerable  judgment  must 
therefore  be  used  in  preparing  the  extreme  lights.  After 
having  finished  the  foundation,  the  blacks  or  solids  must  be 
added.  These  will  always  be  found  in  the  foreground.  In 
fastening  the  pieces  on  to  the  first  proof,  the  paste  must  be 
of  the  thinnest  consistency,  and  very  sparingly  laid  on,  as 
it  soon  dries,  becomes  hard,  and  gives  impression  where 
not  intended,  thus  marring  the  effect. 

From  proof  number  three  must  be  cut  all  the  lighter 
shades,  retaining  the  darker  and  medium  ones,  and  these 


must  be  pasted  on.  The  fourth  and  last  pull  should  pos¬ 
sess  the  extreme,  medium,  and  lighter  shades — only  the 
lightest  part  being  cut  away — and  fastened  on  as  before. 
The  greatest  care  is  necessary  that  the  pieces  be  fixed  on 
exactly  in  their  places  ;  if  not,  the  overlay  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  The  extreme  edges  of  the  overlay  should  be  scraped, 
or  cut  gradually  away,  to  prevent  them  from  appearing  hard 
and  abrupt. 

At  the  present  time  many  foreign  cliches  are  imported, 
and  duplicate  electros  are  taken  to  work  from,  so  that  in 
case  of  an  accident  another  cast  can  be  speedily  produced. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  fine  work  in  the  last  electro, 
in  many  cases,  is  very  shallow,  or  even  gone  altogether. 
When  such  is  the  case,  an  engraver  should  be  employed  to 
open  up  the  parts  where  lights  once  existed.  If  this  is 
impracticable,  the  machine-minder  must  endeavour  in  the 
overlay  to  humour  the  electro  as  much  as  possible.  In 
instances  like  these,  the  work  is  very  much  more  tiresome, 
and  the  result  far  from  satisfactory.* 

In  figure  subjects,  the  fleshy  parts — the  face,  arms,  & c. 
— should  be  soft  and  delicate  ;  in  fact,  nothing  condemns 
an  illustration  more  than  the  dark,  muddy  face  and  hard 
outline.  We  would  certainly  prefer  them  “  rotten,”  or 
indistinct,  of  the  two ;  but  the  medium  should  always  be 
aimed  at,  and  attained.  Of  course,  the  surface  and  substance 
of  the  paper  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  satisfactory 
appearance  of  engravings.  "When  rolled  paper  is  used  less 
labour  and  ink  are  required,  and  the  effect  is  infinitely 
superior. 

Woodcuts  are  rarely  placed  on  a  machine,  for  one  or 
two  reasons.  If  by  any  chance  a  batter  were  to  occur,  the 
block  would  have  to  be  plugged  and  re-engraved,  involving 
considerable  expense  and  loss  of  time.  Cuts  are  apt  to 
warp,t  too,  from  being  frequently  wiped  out,  and  also  by 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  cylinder.  This  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  however,  with  electros,  and  if  any  damage  occur  in 
the  shape  of  a  batter,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  can  be 
remedied  by  being  knocked  up  from  the  back. 

Here  we  may  mention  the  frequent  appearance  in  illus¬ 
trations  of  small  white  spots,  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head. 
These  in  the  majority  of  instances  are  small  batters,  caused 
by  pieces  of  grit  being  pulled  on  to  the  cut,  or  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  metal  beneath  the  copper  shell.  Under 
any  circumstances  these  will  occur,  and  should  be  attended 
to  immediately  they  are  perceived.  The  plate  should  be 
lifted,  and  by  means  of  a  pair  of  callipers  the  exact  place 
can  be  marked  underneath.  Place  the  face  of  the  electro 
downwards  upon  a  piece  of  thick  paper,  to  prevent  its  being 
scratched,  and  by  means  of  a  small  punch  force  up  the  place 
marked.  This  should  be  done  with  care,  or  the  work  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate  will  suffer. 

Impressions  for  Overlaying  Form  without  Cuts. — If  there 
be  no  illustrations  in  the  forms,  a  sheet  can  be  fed  in,  and 
the  machine  stopped,  after  having  taken  the  impression  of 
the  inner  form.  The  sheet  can  easily  be  released  by  open¬ 
ing  the  grippers  with  the  hand,  and  a  fresh  sheet  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  machine  may  now  be  set  in  motion  again  (a 

*  We  often  notice,  in  various  periodicals  issued  at  the  present  time, 
examples  of  the  above.  The  engravings,  in  some  instances,  look  more 
like  impressions  taken  with  a  planer  than  illustrations,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  fault  lies  less  with  the  printer  than  with  the  material 
supplied. 

+  When  warping  happens,  a  very  good  method  of  restoring  the  block 
to  its  original  shape  is  to  lay  it,  face  downward,  upon  a  bulk,  with  a 
few  thicknesses  of  damp  paper  under  it,  and  to  place  a  flat  weight  of 
some  kind  upon  it.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  the  block  will 
be  restored  to  its  former  position.  This  method  is  preferable  to  wetting 
it  with  water,  which  is  often  practised  ;  for  the  latter  swells  the  fine 
lines  of  the  engraving,  and  consequently  affects  the  overlay.  When 
woodcuts  and  type  are  worked  together,  the  engravings  should  be  taken 
out  before  the  form  is  washed. 
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set-off  sheet  having  been  fed-in  in  the  usual  way,  in  order 
to  give  a  correct  impression),  and  then  the  sheet  will  be 
delivered  printed  with  the  outer  form  only. 

Outer  Form  with  Cuts. — Supposing  the  overlays  to  be 
already  prepared,  after  the  impression  of  the  inner  form  has 
been  obtained,  as  described  above,  the  taking-off  board 
should  be  lifted,  the  inkers  and  wavers  taken  off,  and  the 
overlays  placed  on  their  respective  plates,  face  downwards, 
as  correctly  as  possible,  the  sheet  laid  over  the  form,  and 
the  impression  pulled.  If  this  be  done  without  the  over¬ 
lays  as  described,  the  impression  will  be  incorrect,  as  they 
bear  off  the  pressure  on  the  surrounding  letterpress,  and 
after  pasting  up  the  patched  sheet  on  the  cylinder  with  the 
overlays,  the  result  is  found  to  be  very  different  to  what 
was  anticipated. 

Pulling  the  Impression  on  the  Cylinders.  —  After  taking 
the  proofs  for  patching,  and  before  washing  up,  an 
impression  must  be  pulled  on  the  outside  sheet  of  paper 
on  the  cylinder,  which  will  be  immediately  under  the 
blanket,  in  order  that  the  overlays  may  be  placed  in  such 
a  position  as  to  fall  exactly  over  the  respective  plates 
for  which  they  are  intended.  This  is  commonly  called 
“  pulling  the  cylinder.”  The  forms  should  be  properly 
inked,  and  the  blankets  taken  off.  But  previous  to  doing 
the  latter,  the  exact  position  of  the  edges  of  the  blanket 
should  be  indicated  by  making  several  marks  on  the  sides 
and  ends  with  chalk  on  to  the  cylinders,  so  that  in  replacing 
the  blankets  they  may  be  stretched  to  occupy  exactly  the 
same  place  they  originally  occupied.  This  precaution  should 
always  be  taken,  as  the  blankets  vary  slightly  in  thickness 
in  different  parts,  in  consequence  of  frequent  usage.  The 
machine  may  now  be  set  in  motion,  in  order  that  the  im¬ 
pression  may  be  pulled  on  the  lining  of  the  cylinders,  the 
exact  position  of  the  pages  being  thus  ascertained. 

Cleaning  the  Plates. — Cleanliness  in  printing,  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  is  necessary  to  success.  After  pulling  proofs, 
whether  for  under  or  overlaying,  the  plates  should  be  well 
brushed  out  with  turpentine,  and  wiped  perfectly  dry  with 
a  clean  rag.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  ink  will  dry  in  the 
beards  of  the  letters  and  on  the  surface  of  the  engravings, 
and  considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  properly 
clearing  the  plates  from  “  picks.”  Neglect  will  sometimes 
necessitate  burning  the  surface  of  the  plates  by  means  of 
turpentine.  As  this  is  not  in  any  way  conducive  to  the 
good  appearance  of  the  work,  it  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
cleaning  the  plates  before  the  ink  is  dry.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  brush  used  is  not  too  worn,  or  the  wooden 
back  will  injure  the  surface. 

Patching  for  Overlays  for  Type. — The  impression-sheet 
should  be  pinned  on  a  board,  which  ought  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  the  sheet  itself.  A  very  light  place  must  be  selected  for 
the  patching,  gas,  if  possible,  being  avoided,  and  the  board 
fixed  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  when  the  heavy  and  depressed 
portion  will  readily  be  seen.  As  the  impression  should 
now  be  comparatively  level,  medium  thin  set-off  paper  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  used,  with  as  little  paste  as  possible. 
Cut  the  paper  into  strips  of  about  half  an  inch  in  width 
(which  is  a  better  plan  than  tearing  it),  thereby  saving  both 
time  and  material.  It  is  also  easier  in  the  manipulation. 

Pasting  up  the  Overlays. — After  the  sheets  are  duly  finished, 
the  pages  must  be  cut  out  separately,  the  same  precaution 
being  taken,  as  in  underlaying,  of  lightening  the  edges.  To 
prevent  the  head-rules  appearing  dark  and  battered,  the 
impression  on  them  should  be  as  light  as  possible. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  in  many  instances  head-rules  are 
being  abolished  altogether ;  for,  be  as  careful  a£  you  may, 
they  very  seldom  look  really  well.  The  pages  should  now  be 
carefully  pasted  on  the  cylinder — true  to  a  hair-lead  on  their 
respective  places — together  with  the  overlays  to  the  cuts. 


It  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  putting  up  the  latter, 
for  if  they  are  misplaced  even  the  thickness  of  a  lead,  they 
are  perfectly  useless,  and  will  have  to  be  readjusted.  The 
blankets  must  now  be  put  on,  stretched  to  the  chalk-marks 
corresponding  to  those  marked  on  the  cylinders  made  before 
unpinning  them. 

“ Inking  zip." — The  wavers  having  been  again  wiped 
down,  the  colour  should  be  run  up,  a  sheet  being  placed 
on  the  forms,  as  before.  Run  a  couple  of  sheets  in  the 
machine,  treat  the  inkers  in  the  same  way  as  the  wavers, 
and  place  them  in  their  respective  places.  Set  the  machine 
in  motion,  and  run  a  quire  of  clean  waste.  Waste  set-off 
sheets  should  be  fed-in  during  the  latter  operation,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  blanket  of  the  outer  form  from  becoming  dirty, 
or  the  clean  sheets  that  follow  will  be  useless,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  accumulated  ink  that  will  be  sure  to  set  off 
from  the  inner  form. 

Although  it  is  very  probable  that  yet  another  sheet  will 
have  to  be  patched  before  the  work  is  satisfactory,  it  is 
necessary  that  everything  be  now  got  into  thorough  working 
order.  The  ductor  should  be  set,  regulating  the  supply  of 
ink  by  means  of  the  short  and  long  screws  at  the  back. 
After  having  run  up  colour,  distributed  it,  put  the  inkers  in 
their  places,  and  run  through  the  waste,  as  above,  a  quire 
of  clean  sheets  should  be  printed,  when  any  defects  in  the 
making  ready  will  be  readily  perceptible. 

After  being  satisfied  that  another  patched  sheet  is  neces¬ 
sary,  pull  impression-sheets  of  the  forms,  as  before,  two  of 
three  clean  sheets  printed  being  used  for  the  cuts.  These 
will  most  likely  require  a  little  more  attention ;  probable 
the  solids  will  have  to  be  made  firmer,  and  the  lights  softer. 
The  India-proofs  should  be  compared  with  the  impressions, 
with  the  view  of  making  the  final  touches  to  the  overlay 
thoroughly  effectual. 

This  last  patching  should  take  a  comparatively  short 
time,  as  there  really  ought  to  be  little  to  do.  Any  additional 
pieces  put  upon  the  illustrations  should  be  judiciously  cal¬ 
culated,  as  in  proportion  to  the  impression  put  on  the  cut 
so  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  pages  of  letterpress  will 
be  borne  off. 

We  have  known  frequent  instances  of  machine-minders 
putting  four  and  even  five  patched  sheets  on  the  cylinder, 
every  time  adding  something  to  the  cuts,  and  then  being 
surprised  to  find,  on  holding  the  impression-sheet  up  to  the 
light,  each  successive  one  more  irregular  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  overlays  to  the  cuts  will  then  be  like  boards, 
and  almost  as  useless.  Then  follows  the  slovenly  habit  of 
pasting  pieces  of  paper  on  the  blanket,  which  always,  to  our 
mind,  shows  an  incompetent  workman.  Two  overlays  ought 
to  be  sufficient ;  more  than  three  should  never  be  required. 

(To  he  continued.) 


A  FRENCH  TYPEFOUNDER, 

T  is  but  a  few  months  since  we  chronicled  the 
death  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  Printers 
- — M.  Ambroise  Firmin-Didot.  We  had  last 
month  to  record  the  demise  of  one  who  occu¬ 
pied  an  equally  distinguished  position  as  a 
Typefounder  and  Engraver.  We  refer  to  M.  Jacques 
Charles  Derriey,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  Continental  typography,  and  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  own  particular  metier  is  probably  unrivalled  in 
the  world. 

The  late  M.  Derriey  was  a  striking  example  of  a  class 
of  artists  almost  peculiar  to  France — men  of  great  ambi¬ 
tion,  exquisite  taste,  and  unbounded  industry.  The  three 
qualities  are  seldom  so  closely  associated  together  as  in  the 
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subject  of  this  short  sketch.  His  acquirements  comprised 
a  practical  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  typographic 
art ;  he  was  a  printer,  a  typefounder,  an  engraver,  and  a 
stereotyper.  Our  readers  are  aware  how  seldom  a  man  can 
be  found  who  can  lay  claim  to  such  varied  experience.  M. 
Derriey,  however,  was,  further,  an  artist  of  refined  taste,  of 
singular  ability,  and  much  originality.  In  regard  to  his 
industry,  his  works  sufficiently  declare  it.  What  Ambroise  F. 
Didot  was  in  the  world  of  literature,  J.  C.  Derriey  was  in 
the  world  of  art ;  and  it  is  an  honour  to  modern  French 
typography  that  among  its  devotees  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  have  teen  found  two  men  of  such  eminence. 

The  able  Parisian  technical  journal,  the  Typologie- Tucker, 
devotes  four  of  its  pages  to  a  memoir  of  M.  Derriey,  and 
from  this  source  we  derive  the  particulars  following.  We  j 
are  also  indebted  to  its  editor,  Mr.  FI.  J.  Tucker,  for  the  : 
portrait  which  is  annexed. 


X 


Jacques  Charles  Derriey  was  born  on  the  17  th  August, 
1808,  at  Moissey,  in  the  department  of  Jura,  France.  He 
was  the  second  of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  and  had 
seven  brothers  and  four  sisters.  The  family  was  more 
numerous  than  fortunate,  and  blessed  with  more  intelli¬ 
gence  than  wealth.  The  children  were,  however,  trained 
in  a  good  school — that  of  Honour  and  of  Industry. 

Charles  Derriey  was  called  upon,  when  little  more  than 
a  child,  to  quit  the  school  for  the  workshop.  He  became 
an  apprentice  in  the  composing  department  of  Gauthier’s 
printing-office  at  Besan^on.  A  thoroughly  industrious 
apprentice,  he  did  not  fail  to  employ  his  leisure  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  useful  knowledge.  More  than  once,  when  he  was 
“  off  work,”  he  was  surprised  in  his  bedroom,  and  found 
busily  employed  in  designing  and  engraving.  At  last  a 
time  came  when  the  intelligence  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
workman  were  acknowledged  by  the  employers,  and  were 
called  into  requisition  to  supplement  the  insufficient 
resources  of  the  establishment.  A  taste  for  designing  may 
be  said  to  have  been  innate  in  him.  He  was  accustomed, 
at  a  very  early  age,  to  cut  with  his  penknife  designs  for 
theatrical  placards,  while  in  various  ways  he  manifested, 
during  his  apprenticeship,  that  singularly  intense  passion 


for  elegant  typography  which  afterwards  distinguished  him, 
and  has  rendered  his  name  so  celebrated. 

The  failing  fortunes  of  his  family  required  them  to  re¬ 
move  to  Paris,  and  Charles  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
'  the  position  which  he  had  made  for  himself  at  Gauthier’s. 
As  may  be  imagined,  this  was  a  great  sacrifice  ;  but  it  ulti¬ 
mately  turned  out  for  the  best.  When  he  arrived  in  the 
capital  he  readily  found  work  in  the  great  house  of  Pierre 
Didot  the  elder,  then  superintended  by  M.  Jules  Didot. 
He  was  employed  in  the  foundry  in  casting  types.  His 
aptitude  in  this  department  soon  showed  itself,  and  his 
remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  a  new  handicraft  was  only 
equalled  by  his  intense  application  and  unceasing  industry. 
Speaking  afterwards  of  this  epoch  of  his  life,  Derriey  re¬ 
marked  that  up  to  his  fiftieth  year  he  had  been  in  turn  a 
compositor,  a  pressman,  a  stereotyper,  and  a  typefounder. 
He  had  set  himself  systematically  to  learn  the  difficult  art 
of  wood-engraving  at  the  age  of  27  years,  and  his  rapid 
progress  in  this  occupation  was,  no  doubt,  attributable 
not  only  to  the  taste  he  felt  for  the  art,  but  to  the  general 
practical  knowledge  he  had  gained  while  working  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  printing  business.  In  addition  to 
this  he  devoted  some  study  to  several  auxiliary  arts  which 
it  was  not  customary  for  a  printer  to  acquire. 

The  first  works  of  importance  that  were  executed  by 
Derriey  were  for  M.  Jules  Didot,  by  whom  he  was  set  to 
cutting  punches.  He  soon  rivalled  the  efforts  of  Mole, 
Loeillet,  Marcellin-Legrand,  and  Rame,  then  deservedly 
regarded  as  masters  in  this  branch  of  engraving. 

In  partnership  with  the  stereotyper  Bedaux,  Derriey  set 
up  a  modest  foundry  in  the  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  business  career  on  his  own  account  he 
stereotyped  for  various  houses  in  Paris  and  abroad ;  but 
after  doing  all  he  could  in  this  branch  of  typography,  he 
opened — not,  as  he  says,  without  great  effort — a  small  office 
for  engraving  and  typefounding.  This  was  in  1839,  and 
!  the  new  enterprise  rapidly  attained  the  success  due  to 
its  proprietor’s  ability  at  the  work,  and  to  his  indomitable 
perseverance. 

Business  increased  rapidly,  and  Derriey  was  induced  to 
establish  himself  permanently  at  No.  12,  Rue-Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs.  From  that  period  to  the  present  his  office 
has  from  time  to  time  been  greatly  enlarged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  ever-increasing  trade.  His  productions 
have,  as  we  have  said,  become  celebrated  all  over  the 
world,  and  no  less  than  nineteen  medals  have  been  awarded 
to  their  enterprising  .proprietor.  The  list  of  the  different 
works  executed  during  the  years  that  the  offices  have  been 
open  would  fill  a  volume.  They  comprise  the  cutting  of 
punches,  the  casting  of  types,  as  well  as  the  various  branches 
of  printing,  especially  that  of  a  decorative  character. 

In  starting  his  foundry,  M.  Derriey  had  to  improvise 
several  appliances  which  he  was  not  able  to  acquire.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  he  had  resolved  to  reject  all  materials  and 
apparatus  which  he  considered  objectionable  or  defective. 
It  was  then  that  his  skill  as  a  mechanic  stood  him  in  his 
need.  After  many  patient  researches  he  invented  the 
mottles  a  refouloir  (rammer  moulds),  which  enabled  him  to 
cast  types  with  much  greater  precision  than  had  hitherto 
been  accomplished.  These  moulds  permitted  of  types  being 
cast  to  all  kinds  of  bodies  and  to  various  shapes,  and 
they  reproduced  with  the  utmost  nicety  the  sharpest  lines 
of  the  matrix.  He  also  invented  and  produced  the 
coupoir-biseautier  (a  very  useful  mitreing  machine) ;  a  machine 
for  cutting  rules,  to  be  used  in  the  elaborate  fancy-work 
which  M.  Derriey  made  a  specialty ;  a  machine  for  justifying 
matrices  and  for  casting  to  different  heights  ;  and  likewise 
a  machine  for  casting  very  small  type,  and  capable  of  being 
driven  by  steam  or  other  motive  power,  which  he  regarded 
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as  the  greatest  improvement  in  typefounding  of  the  present 
age.  He  also  invented  a  machine  for  breaking  off  the  jet, 
rubbing,  and  setting  up,  to  be  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  type-casting  machine,  and  various  other  kinds  of  appa¬ 
ratus  of  less  importance.  Some  of  these  were  exhibited  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  as  well  as  that  of  Paris,  1855. 

During  this  time  he  was  further  employed  in  improving 
the  machinery  already  in  use  in  the  business.  For  these 
and  analogous  efforts  he  was  rewarded  with  many  gratifying 
distinctions  at  the  hands  of  learned  bodies  and  eminent 
men.  At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  London  he  obtained  a 
medal  of  the  highest  class,  which  he  considered  testified  to 
the  appreciation  in  which  his  works  were  held  outside  of 
his  native  country.  At  the  French  Exhibition  of  1855  he 
was  equally  successful.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  soon 
attained  a  high  position  in  his  profession,  and  then  he 
busied  himself  in  the  formation  of  an  association  (of  which 
he  was  the  projector)  called  the  “  International  Association 
of  Engravers  and  Typefounders,”  intended  to  protect  their 
interests  against  the  infringements  which  were  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  then  recently  introduced  galvano-plastic 
process.  Many  houses,  both  in  France  and  abroad,  had 
begun  to  appropriate  the  productions  of  M.  Derriey  and 
others.  This  was  especially  obnoxious,  as  his  designs  were 
not  only  all  original  and  peculiar  to  himself,  but  they  were 
actually  engraved  in  his  own  offices  by  his  own  pupils.  In 
an  interesting  address — a  plea  pro  domo  sua — he  made  a 
strong  protest  against  this  system,  speaking  in  the  indig¬ 
nant  terms  of  a  truly  honest  man  of  the  disgraceful  system 
of  piracy  which  threatened  to  work  so  much  evil  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  art  of  printing.  This  address  was 
contained  in  an  opuscule  of  sixty  pages,  entitled  “Notice 
sur  les  Produits  Typographiques  de  Charles  Derriey,  gra- 
veur,  fondeur,  et  me'canicien.  Exposition  Universelle  de 
1855.”  This  little  book  contains,  in  addition,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Derriey.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  yet  elegant  style.  The 
printing,  by  Ernest  Meyer,  of  Paris,  is  exquisite,  and  every 
page  testifies  to  the  practical  skill  of  the  printer,  as  well  as 
to  the  ability  and  taste  of  the  author. 

Derriey  was  not,  however,  without  disappointments,  and 
one  of  them,  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1855,  was  much  commented  upon  at  the  time.  We  need 
not  further  refer  to  it,  although  it  illustrated  the  almost 
proverbial  want  of  discrimination  of  “judges”  and  “ex¬ 
perts  ”  at  International  Exhibitions.  On  the  other  hand, 
lie  was  not  without  compensating  gratifications,  and  among 
them  was  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  abilities  from  Eugene 
Pelletan  in  “  Le  Travail  an  XIXe  Siecle.”  The  gold 
medal  which  he  received  in  London  in  1862  was  followed 
by  a  well-deserved  reward  in  his  native  country,  for  in  the 
year  1863  he  was  named  a  “Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.” 

Last  year  M.  Derriey  gained  two  first-class  medals  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  invention  of  his  new  system  of  characters  for  printing 
music  is  an  illustration  of  his  constant  study  to  improve 
the  art  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  He  had  not  at 
the  time  learned  music,  yet  he  set  himself  to  acquire  the 
whole  theory,  with  the  special  end  in  view  of  improving  the 
mode  of  printing.  He  laboured  on  till  he  had  accomplished 
his  aims.  The  “  Album  ”  which  he  issued  contains  several 
specimens  of  this  which  are  simply  marvellous.  Although 
the  staff  is  composed  of  so  many  pieces,  the  lines  are  as 
regular,  firm,  and  continuous  as  though  the  whole  was 
engraved  on  a  plate  of  copper.  Critical  judges  have  re¬ 
garded  this  as  the  most  beautiful  example  of  typographic 
music-printing  ever  produced. 

Another  great  achievement  of  M.  Derriey  was  the  ma¬ 


chine  for  numbering  banknotes.  Before  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  magnificent  “Album  Specimen”  in  4to.  had 
j  brought  to  him  the  highest  encomiums  from  lovers  of  fine 
typography  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  book  was  not 
issued  for  sale,  but  copies  that  have  since  changed  hands 
have  brought  high  prices,  and  it  was  only  a  little  while  ago 
that  an  American  collector  of  books  on  printing  offered  no 
less  than  A^6o  for  one. 

It  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  labour  exe¬ 
cuted  by  M.  Derriey  and  his  pupils,  to  state  that  it  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  punches  cut  by  them  is  no 
less  than  ten  thousand,  and  that  for  each  the  proper  matrix 
was  struck.  Vignettes  and  ornaments,  often  of  the  most 
elaborate  character,  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole. 
An  interesting  review  of  M.  Derriey’s  labours  is  contained 
in  the  “  Proces-Verbaux  et  Rapports  Litteraires  des  Mem- 
bres  de  la  Socie'te  Fraternelle  des  Protes  des  Imprimeries 
Typographiques  de  Paris,”  particularly  in  the  paper  by 
M.  Auguste  Bouchet,  written  in  January,  1850,  entitled, 
“  De  rOrnementation  Typographique,  a  propos  du  Speci¬ 
men  de  M.  Charles  Derriey,  graveur  et  fondeur  de  Paris.” 

In  the  memoir  already  referred  to,  which  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Tucker,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  eminent 
deceased,  and  was  privileged  to  visit  him  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  it  is  stated  that  he  laboured  up  to  his  last  day : 
lying  on  his  couch,  he  directed  the  operations  of  his  unique 
establishment.  This,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  to  be  carried 
on  in  future  by  his  brother,  M.  Jules  Derriey,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  his  own  son. 

We  are,  of  course,  quite  unable  to  convey  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  been  privileged  to  inspect  the 
works  of  this  veritable  “  artist  in  types  ”  any  idea  of  the 
superlative  beauty  of  his  achievements.  We  may  express 
a  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  some  types  cast  from  his 
punches,  or  some  plates  from  his  atelier,  to  appear  in  our 
journal,  and  thus  to  acquaint  English  printers  with  what 
has  been  achieved  by  their  French  fellow-craftsman.  In 
many  respects  these  productions  find  no  parallel  in  our  own 
country,  either  because  we  have  no  one  among  us  who 
enjoys  such  a  conjunction  of  abilities,  or  because  like 
efforts  are  not  properly  appreciated  or  encouraged  among 
us.  With  such  specimens  before  us,  we  certainly  cannot 
find  reason  for  indulging  in  the  common  lament  over  the 
decadence  of  modern  typography.  Such  a  work  as  Derriey’s 
“  Album  ”  proves  that  refined  feeling,  fertile  inventiveness, 
unwearying  patience,  and  loving  labour  are  not  yet  dis¬ 
sociated  from  our  craft,  and  that  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
along  with  marvellous  improvements  in  machinery  and  in 
processes,  we  have  seen  exemplified  those  mental  qualities 
which  elevate  into  a  Fine  Art  the  mechanical  operations 
which  contribute  to  letterpress  printing. 
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—  Epreuves  d’une  premiere  Imprimerie  Javanaise,  dont  les  Carac¬ 
teres  out  ete  confectionnes,  d’apres  le  Projet  et  sous  la  Direction 
de  P.  van  Vlissingen  a  la  Fonderie  de  Jean  Enschede  et  fils  a 
Harlem.  Harlem  :  1824.  4to.  pp.  22.  In  French  and  Dutch. 


—  Berigt  en  Proeve  van  de  nieuwe  Javaansche  Drukletters, 
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printed . 

This  is  a  specimen-book  of  all  the 
old  types  anterior  to  1800  at  this  date 
in  the  Enschede  foundry  at  Haarlem, 
now  the  best  type-foundry  in  Holland. 
The  engraved  title-pages  which  orna¬ 
mented  the  early  specimen-books  of  the 
same  firm  more  than  a  century  ago  are 
reproduced  from  the  original  plates.  The 
first  (on  copper)  is  an  allegorical  repre¬ 
sentation,  with  Fame  placing  a  laurel 
wreath  on  Koster’s  brow.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  printing-office.  Underneath  are  the 
verses  by  Scriverius  : — 

Currat  penna  licet,  tantum  vix  scribitur 
anno, 

Quantum  uno  reddunt  praela  Batava 
die. 

Addidit  inventis  aliquid  Germania 
tantis. 

Hollandus  coepit,  Teuto  peregit  opus. 

The  second  title-page  is  from  a  wood- 
cut,  and  contains  a  medallion  portrait  of 
Koster  at  the  head,  surrounded  with  the 
words  “  Laurens  Jansz.  Koster,  typ.  inv. 
1428  pervulg.  1440.”  In  the  prefatory 
remarks,  dated  Harlem,  6th  March,  1867, 
and  written  by  A.  J.  Enschede,  the  rise 
of  the  Enschede  foundry  is  traced  from 
its  commencement,  and  an  account  given 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
numerous  foundries  for  which  Holland 
was  at  different  epochs  famous,  became 
amalgamated  into  this.  Had  not  thou¬ 
sands  of  old  matrices  been  thrown  away 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
this  foundry  would  have  been  able  to 
reprint  in  fac-simile  any  old  Dutch  book 
from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time. 

The  specimens  begin  with  large  titling- 
letter,  ranging  from  a  nine-line  pica 
capital  down  to  about  double  pica.  The 
next  page  is  headed,  “Chalcographia, 
sive  typi  senei,  et  matrices  plumbese.” 


M.  Enschede  explains  that  the  punches 
were  cut  in  copper  and  struck  in  lead, 
instead  of  being  cut  in  steel  and  struck 
in  copper,  as  is  now  done.  The  former 
was  the  custom  of  the  old  printers  in  the 
early  days  of  the  art,  and  for  this  reason 
the  method  of  obtaining  the  matrix  was 
formerly  called  by  learned  men — among 
them  Bergellanus — Chalcography.  Jean 
Enschede  states  that  in  his  time  (1768) 
these  matrices  were  about  250  years  old, 
and  that  ihey  were  in  the  style  of  Albert 
Duerer.  Next  we  have  several  modern¬ 
looking  titling-founts.  A  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  italic  and  shaded  titling-letters 
then  follow,  and  after  them  come  the 
book  founts,  many  of  them  of  singular 
excellence.  There  is  a  specimen  of  typo¬ 
graphic  music,  the  first  cast  in  movable 
characters.  The  punches  were  cut  in 
1760  by  J.  M.  Fleischman,  of  Nurem¬ 
berg.  Scripts,  and  two  kinds  of  Gothic, 
close  the  volume.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  cut  in  1480,  others  were  used  by 
P.  van  Os,  the  printer  of  Breda,  in  1499. 

The  book  has  an  inestimable  interest 
for  all  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
early  excellence  of  the  Dutch  in  typo¬ 
graphy  and  type-founding.  The  firm  of 
Enschede  was  founded  by  Isaac  En¬ 
schede  (born  1681,  died  1761)  in  1703  ; 
Johannes  Enschede  (born  1708,  died 
1760),  the  son,  united  to  the  establish¬ 
ment,  in  1737,  the  celebrated  Haarlem¬ 
sche  Cowant,  which  was  founded  by 
Abraham^  Casteleyn  in  1656.  The  three 
Enschedes,  who  are  now  the  proprietors 
of  the  establishment,  are  the  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  its  founder.  The  types  of 
this  firm  are  in.  use  all  over  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  their 
beauty  and  excellence. 

M.  Jean  Enschede  died  at  the  age  of 
82,  in  18 66.  He  was  the  possessor  of 
the  famous  so-called  Kosterian  book, 
“  Speculum  Humanse  Salvationis." 


Entwurf  zum  Statut  far  die  zur  Unterstiitzung  hiilfsbediirftiger  Buch- 
drucker  u.  Schriftgiesser  Berlins  gegriindete  Gutenberg-Stiftung, 
wie  derselbe  von  den  dazu  beauftragten  Mitgliedern  des  fur  die 
vierte  Sacular-Feier  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst  envahl- 
ten  Comite’s  abgefasst  worden  ist.  Berlin  :  1842.  8vo. 

Erasmus.  Erasmi  Roterodami,  Silva  Carminum,  antehac  nunquam 
impressorum  Gouda  :  1313.  Reproduction  Photo-lithographique, 
avec  Notice  par  M.  Ch.  Ruelens.  Bruxelles  :  1864.  4to.  100 
copies  printed. 

Ericiison  (Johann).  Die  Heilsamen  Absichten,  welche  Gott  bey 
Erfindung  und  zeitiger  Einfiihrung  der  Edlen  Buchdruckerkunst 
in  hiesige  Reiche,  besonders  zu  dieser  ihrem  Besten,  gehabt. 
In  einer  kurzen  Rede,  welche  den  id.  Nov.  dieses  I740sten 
Jahres  dieser  herrlichen  Kunst,  in  der  Teutschen  Schule  hieselbst 
offentlich  gehalten  worden.  Stockholm  [1740].  4to.  Four  un¬ 
numbered  leaves  and  36  pp. 

Contains  much  interesting  matter  relative  to  early  printing  in  Sweden,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  quotations  of  authorities. 

Erinnerung  an  das  vierte  Sacularfest  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdrucker¬ 
kunst,  wie  solches  in  der  Weidle’schen  Buchdruckerei  am  24.  Juni 
1840  gefeiert  wurde.  Berlin:  1840.  8vo. 

Erklarung  der  Buchhandler  u.  Buchdruckereibesitzer  Berlins  liber 
die  Verantwortlichkeit  der  Verleger,  Drucker  u.  Verbreiter  fur  den 
Inhalt  einer  Druckschrift.  Berlin  :  1850.  Folio. 

Ernesti  (J.  A.).  Prolusio,  in  qua  quneritur,  quibus  litterarium  disci- 
plinis,  et  quatenus,  Chalcographia  prosit.  Lipsite  :  1740.  4to. 

[Ernesti  (J.  H.  G.)].  Die  Wol-eingerichtete  Biichdriickerey,  mit 
hundert  und  ein  und  zwanzig  Teutsch,  Lateinisch,  Griechisch  und 
Iiebraischen  Schrifften,  vieler  fremden  Sprachen  Alphabeten, 
musicalischen  Noten,  Calender-Zeiclien  und  medicinischen  Charac- 
teren,  Ingleichen  J  alten  ublichen  Formaten  bestellet  und  mit 
accurater  Abbildung  der  Erfinder  der  loblichen  Kunst,  nebst  einer 
sunimarischen  Nachricht  von  den  Buchdruckern  in  Niirnberg 
ausgezieret.  Am  ende  find  etliche  kurzgefasste  Anmerkungen  von 
der  Hebraischen  Sprach  angefugit.  Niirnberg:  1733.  Oblong  4to. 

Engraved  frontispiece  representing  the  remberg  : — J.  Petrejus,  J.  Carbonarius, 
interior  of  a  printing-office  containing  J.  Lauer,  C.  Agricola,  and  S.  Halbmaier. 
two  presses,  one  being  dated  1440,  the  Then  follows  the  text  on  pp.  1  to  160, 
other  1731.  The  prefatory  matter  of  being  a  complete  practical  treatise  on  the 
thirty-one  unnumbered  leaves  includes  art  of  printing,  specimens  of  type,  plans 
engraved  portraits,  printed  in  the  text,  of  of  cases,  imposition,  essay  on  the  He- 
Kosler,  Guttenberg,  Fust,  Aldus,  Fro-  brew  language,  &c.,  partly  printed  in  red 
benius,  Oporinus,  Stephanus,  Plantin,  and  black,  and  including  some  poetical 
and  the  following  early  printers  of  Nu-  pieces. 

Erorterung,  Rechtliche,  liber  offentliche  Verbrennung  von  Druck- 
schriften.  Ein  besonderer  Abdruck  der  im  19.  Heft  der  Jahr- 
biicher  der  Preussisclien  Gesetzgebung  enthaltenen  Abhandlung, 
mit  einer  Vorrede.  Berlin  :  1817.  8vo. 

Erscii  (J.  S.)  und  Gruber  (J.  G.).  Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  der 
Wissenschaften  und  Kiinste,  vol.  xiv.  Leipzig  :  1825.  4to. 

Contains  a  long  article  on  Printing  by  Poppe,  Ebert,  and  Dahl. 

Escher  (H.).  Komtnentar  zu  dem  im  Kanton  Zurich  geltenden 
Gesetz,  betreffend  die  Druckerpresse.  Zurich  :  1829.  8vo. 

Esclassan  (P.).  Epreuves  de  quelques  Matrices  qui  sont  dans  la 
Fonderie  de  P.  Esclassan.  Paris,  n.d.  Folio. 

Escodeca  de  Boisse  (D’).  Exposition  Universelle  de  1855.  Quelques 
Details  sur  les  Produits  de  lTmprimerie  Imperiale  de  France. 
Paris  :  1855.  8vo.  pp.  38. 

This  is  an  interesting  account,  with  daily  well  considered,  and  may  be  useful 
much  minuteness  of  detail,  of  the  sped-  to  future  cataloguers.  It  also  shows  the 
mens  from  the  Imperial  Printing-Office  exact  degree' of  progress  in  typography 
shown  at  the  French  Exhibition  of  1855.  made  in  France  twenty  years  ago. 

The  arrangement  of  the  details  is  espe- 

Essay  (An)  on  the  Original,  Use,  and  Excellency  of  the  Noble  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Printing.  London:  1752.  8vo. 

Essay  on  Writing  (An)  and  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Printing.  A  trans* 
lation  out  of  the  Anthology.  London  :  1696.  Broadside. 

Reprinted  in  the  Tenth  Volume  of  the  “Harleian  Miscellany,”  pp.  238-9. 

Essenwein  (A.).  Aelteste  Druck-Erzeugnisse  im  Germanischen  Mu¬ 
seum.  Illustrated  articles  in  Anzeiger  fiir  Kunde  der  Deutschen 
Vorzeit.  Nos.  8  and  9.  Niirnberg  :  1872.  4to. 

Este  (C.).  A  Journey  through  Flanders. 

The  author  made  a  journey  in  1793,  and  gives  some  account  of  Haarlem  and  its 
monuments.  He  describes  Coster's  house  in  the  Market-place,  and  refers  to  the 
alleged  specimens  of  his  printing  preserved  in  the  city. 

Estienne. — See  Stephens. 

Estrada  (Gregorio).  Manual  de  Cajistas  e  Impresores.  Por  Gre¬ 
gorio  Estrada,  cajista  y  Propietario  de  imprenta,  1866, 
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Evelyn  ( J ohn) .  Sculptura,  or  the  History  and  Art  of  Chalcography  and 
Engraving  on  Copper,  with  an  ample  Enumeration  of  the  most 
renowned  Masters  and  their  Works.  To  which  is  annexed  a  new 
manner  of  Engraving,  or  Mezzotinto,  communicated  by  his  High¬ 
ness  Prince  Rupert  to  the  author  of  this  treatise.  London  :  1662. 

i2mo. - 2nd  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with  Memoir  and 

Portrait  of  the  Author.  London:  1755.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  140. 
8vo. - London  :  1769.  8vo. 

The  engraved  plate  by  Prince  Rupert  Rupert  for  having  brought  the  art  into 
has  in  many  copies  been  cut  out  to  en-  England  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
rich  the  collections  of  the  curious.  It  is,  inventor  was  a  German  officer  named 
however,  the  principal  singularity  of  the  L.  von  Siegen,  who  served  in  the  army  of 
book,  which  speaks  for  the  first  time,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  who  im- 
with  mystery,  of  engraving  in  mezzotinto  parted  his  secret  to  Prince  Rupert.  A 
as  a  secret  which  had  not  before  been  list  of  engravings  by  Prince.  Rupert  will 
made  public.  All  praise  is  due  to  Prince  be  found  at  page  13 1. 

Even  (Edward  van).  De  Elzeviers  te  Leuven  in  de  i6eeeuw.  1850.  8vo. 

-  Notice  sur  Pierre  Werrecoren,  Imprimeur  a  St.  Maertensdyk, 

en  Zelande  (1478).  Bruxelles:  1851.  8vo.  pp.  16.  Reprinted 
from  the  “  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile  Beige,”  vol.  viii. 

-  Renseignements  inedits  sur  les  Imprimeurs  de  Louvain,  au 

15®  Siecle.  [Bruxelles:  1865.]  8vo.  pp.  26.  Reprinted  from  the 
“Bibliophile  Beige,”  vol.  i. 

- Rudolf  Loeffs,  drukker  te Bommel,  1491.  Utrecht:  1853.  8vo. 

Every  Man  his  Own  Printer  ;  or,  Lithography  made  Easy.  Being  an 
Essay  upon  Lithography  in  all  its  branches,  showing  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  advantages  of  the  Patent  Autographic  Press.  London  : 
1834.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  50.  Portrait  of  Senefelder  and  nine  plates. 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Catalogue,  vol.  ii.  sect.  iii.  class  17.  Paper 
and  Stationery,  Printing  and  Bookbinding.  Royal  8vo.  Also, 
Reports  of  the  Juries.  Royal  8vo. 

The  Report  on  Printing  is  signed  by  A.  Firmin-Didot,  C.  Whittingham,  and 
T.  De  la  Rue. 

- See  Stevens  (Henry). 

Exhibition  of  Industry,  1851.  Specification  issued  to  Printers  for 
Tenders  in  regard  to  Catalogues.  London  :  Oct.  1,  1850. 

This  is  a  statement  of  particulars  re-  in  absolving  the  contractors  (Messrs, 
qnired  in  the  Tenders  for  Printing  the  Clowes  &  Sons,  printers,  and  Messrs. 
Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Spicer  Bros.,  stationers)  from  the  pay- 
1851.  "in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  News,  a  ment  of  the  stipulated  royalty  of  2d. 
“  Printer  ”  entered  minutely  into  the  pro-  upon  every  shilling  copy  of  the  Cata- 
visions  of  the  Commissioners,  and  showed  logue  (of  which  there  were  many 
their  injustice  towards  printers.  The  thousands  printed)  amply  justified  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  Commissioners  strictures  of  the  writer. 

Exhibition  (International)  of  London  in  1862.  Reports  of  the  Juries 
on  Printing  Materials.  London  :  1863.  8vo. 

-  Amtlicher  Bericht  iiber  die  Industrie-  u.  Kunst-Ausstellung 

in  London  im  Jahre  1862,  erstattet  nach  Beschluss  der  Kommis- 
sarien  der  Deutschen  Zollvereins  -  Regierungen.  XI.  Heft.  28. 
Klasse.  Papier,  Papier-  u.  Papparbeiten,  Schreibmaterialien, 
Buchdruck- u.  Buchbinderarbeiten.  Berlin:  1864.  8vo. 

Exposition  Universelle  de  1867  a  Paris.  Rapports  des  Delegations 
Ouvrieres-imprimeurs  en  Taille-douce.  Paris.  4to. 

-  Rapports  des  Delegations  Ouvrieres-lithographes.  Paris.  4to. 

Avec  figures  et  une  planche  imprimee  en  couleurs. 

-  Rapports  des  Delegations  Ouvrieres-typographes.  Paris.  4to. 

Avec  figures. 

Extrait  des  Placarts  concernant  les  Imprimeurs  et  Libraires. 
8vo.  pp.  1 56. 

Eve  (A.  von).  Leben  und  Wirken  Albrecht  Diirer’s.  Nordlingen  : 

i860.  8vo.  pp.  525. - 2nd  Edition,  with  appendix.  Nord- 

lingen  :  1869.  8vo.  pp.  533. 

Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Her  Majesty’s  Printing-office.  A  General 
Specimen  of  Printing-types,  &c.  London.  Svo. 

This  eminent  firm  of  printers  has  for  Jno.  Reeves  and  Andrew  Strahan,  ob- 
many  years  held  the  royal  letters  patent  tained  a  patent  in  1798,  by  39  Geo.  III., 
for  printing  the  authorized  version  of  the  for  another  30  years.  Reeves's  interest 
Bible  in  London.  The  origin  of  this  having  been  purchased  by  Strahan,  on 
privilege  is  as  follows: — By  the  12th  the  renewal  of  the  patent  in  1829 
Anne  (1713)  a  grant  was  made  to  B.  (10  Geo.  IV.),  the  King’s  Printers  were — 
Tooke  and  John  Barber  for  30  years.  Andrew  Strahan,  George  Eyre,  and 
The  interest  for  a  number  of  years  was  Andrew  Spottiswoode.  This  patent  ex- 
bought  up  by  John  Baskett,  and  he,  in  pired  in  i860,  when  another  was  granted 
1:715,  by  2  Geo.  I.,  obtained  a  grant  for  for  a  like  term  of  30  years,  and  the  firm- 
himself  for  30  years.  Some  of  these  name  is  retained  as  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode 
years,  however,  were  conveyed  to  ( see  Spottiswoode). 

Charles  Eyre,  who,  in  conjunction  with 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Gill’s  Patent  Hot  Rolling  Machine,  described  by  us  last 
February,  is  rapidly  growing  into  favour.  No  less  than  fourteen  have 
already  been  ordered  of  Messrs.  Furnival  &  Co.,  the  makers,  by 
London  Master  Printers,  and  about  half  that  number  for  the  Provinces, 


PATENTS,  NEW  AND  LAPSED, 

SPECIFICATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING; 
Published  in  March,  1877. 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  Machinery  for  Forming,  Inserting,  and 
Clinching  Wire  Staples  on  the  Back  of  Books  and  other  Articles, 
and  in  the  Sewing  of  Books  with  Wire  Staples.  Lake,  R, 
W.  [From  H.  R.  Heyl,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  No,  2,499, 
June  16,1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — The  title  shows  the  scope  of 

this  invention,  which  could  not  be  described  in  a  short  space,  nor 
without  the  drawings,  which  are  complicated. 

Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Delivering  and  Counting  Printed 
Sheets  of  Paper.  Farmer,  J.  [No.  2,675.  June  29>  i876> 
6d.  Drawings.] — -Consists  of  a  rotary  drum,  provided  with  flyers. 
The  flyers  are  depressed  iti  succession  at  the  delivery-point,  and 
deposit  the  paper,  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  tapes. 
After  the  sheets  have  been  delivered  on  to  an  endless  band  or 
tapes,  motion  is  given  to  the  latter  to  discharge  the  accumulated 
printed  sheets. 

Improvements  in  Paper-cutting  Machinery.  Lake,  W.  R.  [From 
E.  Schlenker,  Buffalo,  U.S.A.  No.  2,734.  July  4>  1876-  6d. 

Drawings.] — The  main  object  of  this  invention  is  to  utilise  the 
same  power  that  operates  the  knife  to  hold  the  paper  while  it  is 
being  cut.  The  amount  of  power  used  and  the  force  applied  in 
holding  the  paper  are  always  the  same,  without  regard  to  the 
thickness  of  the  paper  to  be  held. 

Improvements  in  Rotary  Colour-printing  Machinery.  Dobson,  J., 
and  McCardle,  A.  [No.  2,842.  July  12,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] 

• — A  large  cylinder  is  provided,  with  two  stereo-plates,  one  for 
each  colour,  set  in  register.  The  sheet  is  held  on  an  impression 
cylinder  half  the  size  of  the  printing  cylinder.  Above  the  latter  is 
placed  two  inking  arrangements,  one  for  each  colour,  the  inkers 
of  which  are  depressed  in  succession,  so  as  each  to  ink  the  corre¬ 
sponding  form.  The  impression  cylinder  thus  rotates  twice  for 
one  revolution  of  the  type  cylinder,  the  paper  being  held  so  as  to 
secure  register.  Travelling  blankets  are  employed  for  removing 
the  superfluous  ink  from  the  printed  sheet  previous  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  second  colour.  As  applied  to  a  lithographic  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  travelling  endless  damping-cloth  is  used  to  damp  the 
stone.  It  passes  under  a  roller  placed  in  a  reservoir  of  water, 
after  which  it  is  nipped  by  an  adjustable  roller,  which  presses 
against  the  first.  Passing  upwards  it  goes  round  another  cylinder, 
which  presses  it  into  contact  with  the  printing  surface,  and  thus 
damps  it  previously  to  its  receiving  the  inking  rollers. 
Improvements  in  the  Surface-finishing  of  Paper,  and  in  the  Machinery 
or  Apparatus  employed  therefor.  McLaurin,  P.  [No.  2,856. 
July  13,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — This  invention  relates  parti¬ 

cularly  to  the  finishing  of  paper  while  in  the  web.  After  leaving 
the  reel,  the  paper  passes  over  a  guide-drum,  which  is  hollow,  and 
which  may,  when  necessary,  be  heated  by  steam  or  hot  air.  It 
then  receives  a  dusting  with  powdered  French  chalk,  which  is 
rubbed  over  the  surface  with  revolving  arms  covered  with  flannel. 
It  then  passes  alternately  under  and  over  a  series  of  small  rollers, 
arranged  round  a  large  cylindrical  brush,  which  revolves  rapidly. 
These  rollers  are  alternately  in  contact  with  the  brush,  so  that  in 
the  passage  of  the  paper  it  becomes  brushed  at  six  or  seven  places 
at  once,  all  parts  becoming  equally  brushed  as  the  paper  passes 
on.  Of  course,  the  brush  moves  very  much  faster  than  the  paper. 
After  the  paper  is  brushed  it  is  further  polished  by  passing  under 
a  peculiar  burnishing  roller,  driven  at  a  high  speed.  The  surface 
of  this  roller  is  like  a  double-threaded  screw,  the  threads  of  which 
are  rounded  and  polished. 

Improvements  in  Machines  for  the  Manufacture  of  Envelopes.  Mor¬ 
gan-Brown,  W.  [From  M.  S.  Chapman,  of  Hartford,  U.S.A. 
No.  2,883.  July  14,  1876.  iod.  Drawings.] — Relates  to  a 
machine  in  which  the  envelope-blank  is  gummed,  stamped,  or 
printed  with  the  government  stamp,  and  printed  or  stamped  on 
the  flap,  forwarded,  and  folded.  Among  other  contrivances  is 
one  for  projecting  the  end  of  an  envelope  at  certain  intervals 
beyond  its  fellows,  so  as  to  facilitate  packing. 

New  Method  of,  and  Apparatus  for,  cleaning  Lithographic  Stones. 
Wise,  W.  L.  [From  Dr.  F.  Wilhelmi,  of  Reudnitz-Leipzig. 
No.  2,980.  July  22,  1876.] — A  hollow  earthenware  vessel,  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  ordinary  levigator,  is  perforated  on  its  under¬ 
surface,  which  is  covered  with  cloth  of  wool  or  asbestos.  From 
the  centre  of  its  upper  surface  rises  a  pipe,  into  which  is  inserted  a 
glass  vessel,  known  among  chemists  as  a  “separator.”  This  has 
a  stop-cock  at  its  lower  part,  and  a  stoppered  mouth  at  its  upper, 
so  that  a  fluid  can  be  poured  in  at  top  and  let  out  below.  Into  this 
reservoir  is  poured  a  mixture  composed  of  200  parts  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  I  part  of  benzylic  chloride,  well  mixed  and 
diluted  by  water  until  it  stands  at  8°  Baume.  The  stone  is  washed 
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first  with  water  to  remove  the  gum,  then  with  turps  or  benzoline 
to  remove  the  ink.  A  portion  of  the  mixture  being  allowed  to 
exude  through  the  cloth,  the  instrument  is  moved  over  the  stone 
after  the  manner  of  the  levigator,  and  removes  the  surface.  It  is 
finally  polished  as  usual. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Tools  for  the  Formation  of  Type, 
and  in  the  Manufacture  of  Type.  Bartlett,  J.  and  Murray, 
\V.  M.  [No.  3,165.  August  10,  1876.  4d.] — The  inventors, 

instead  of  making  the  ordinary  punches  for  fancy  type,  engrave 
the  letters  on  metal,  and  then,  by  subsequent  processes,  obtain 
matrices  by  electro-  deposition,  from  which  the  types  may  be  cast 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Improvements  in  the  Production  or  Manufacture  of  Door  and  Window- 
plates,  Show-plates,  Advertising-plates,  and  other  like  Plates  and 
Labels  for  Glass  Bottles,  and  for  other  like  purposes.  Dryhurst, 
J.,  &  Woodward,  J.  [No.  3, 189.  Aug.  12,1876.  2d.  Provi¬ 

sional  protection  only .] — The  device  is  impressed  upon  a  surface  of 
glass  by  means  of  a  flexible  stamp  charged  with  adhesive  ink  or 
varnish ;  it  is  then  metalled,  bronzed,  or  dusted  with  pigment. 
Another  glass  plate  of  the  same  size  is  secured  in  front,  and  the 
back  of  the  first  plate  is  covered  with  paint  or  other  material  to 
form  a  ground. 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  or  Appliances  for  Folding  Paper.  Duncan, 
G.,  Wilson,  W.  A.,  and  Wilson,  G.  A.  [No.  2,908.  July  15, 
1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — This  invention  is  intended  for  folding 

sheets  of  paper  as  they  issue  from  a  printing  machine.  Two  cylin¬ 
ders  revolve  together,  one  is  plain  and  the  other  has  a  kind  of 
gripper  or  gatherer,  which  takes  the  sheet  at  the  place  intended  for 
the  fold,  removes  from  the  plain  cylinder  and  passes  it  forward. 
By  an  arrangement,  employing  a  third  cylinder,  a  second  fold  may 
be  given. 

Improvements  in  Machinery  or  Apparatus  for  Folding  Paper. 
Conquest,  W.  [From  S.  D.  Tucker,  New  York.  No.  3,019. 
July  29,  1876.  is.  6d.  Drawings.] — This  folding  apparatus  is 
intended  for  use  with  web-printing  machines,  and  can  only  be 
understood  by  reference  to  the  drawings,  of  which  there  are  twelve 
sheets. 

Improvements  in  Writing  Machines.  Forbes,  G.  [No.  3,235. 
Aug.  17,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — The  main  feature  of  this 

invention  is  the  employment  of  a  stencil-plate,  having  the  alphabet 
and  other  marks.  By  the  mechanism  employed  this  plate  is 
brought  into  position,  under  an  inking-pad,  by  simply  pressing  a 
corresponding  key.  The  writing  can  be  seen  as  it  progresses. 


LAPSED  PATENTS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 

Improvements  in  Machines  for  Finishing  Printed  Sheets  of  Paper. 

Farmer,  James.  [No.  635.  Feb.  20,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Lithographing  and  Letterpress 
Printing.  Newsum,  George.  [No.  501.  Feb.  21,  1870.] 
Certain  new  and  useful  Improvements  in  Machines  for  Setting  Types. 
Bonneville,  Henri  Adrien.  [From  J.  T.  E.  Slingerland, 
New  York.  No.  725.  March  11,  1870.] 

Improvements  in  Printing  Machines.  Payne,  David.  [No.  998. 
March  21,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Book-sewing  Machines.  Tongue,  John  Garrett. 
[From  H.  G.  Thompson,  of  Milford,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.  No. 
1,000.  March  21,  1874.] 


THE  CAXTON  CELEBRATION. 

MEETING  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  the  26th  March  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of 
the  Mansion  House  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  endorsement 
of  the  City  of  London  to  the  scheme  for  celebrating  the  400th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  into  England.  The  Lord 
Mayor  presided,  and  there  were  present: — The  Hon.  Kollo  Russell,  Lord 
Charles  B.  Bruce,  Count  Munster  (German  Ambassador),  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Charles  Reed,  Mr.  E.  PI.  Palmer  (Deputy 
Governor,  Bank  of  England),  Bishop  Claughton,  Sir  J.  Bennett,  Rev. 
Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  H.  Milman,  M.A.,  Mr.  Sheriff 
Iladley,  Mr.  Sheriff  East,  Rev.  Professor  Marks,  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope,  Dr.  J.  Parker,  Messrs.  G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  C.  A.  Leigh, 
W.  Blades,  John  Coe,  Edward  Hanson,  Walter  R.  Foster,  T.  D. 
Galpin,  W.  Rivington  (Stationers’  Company),  A.  Rivington,  G. 
M’Corquodale,  G.  Chater,  E.  Ruff,  E.  A.  Cowper,  R.  Clay,  jun., 
S.  Christie-Miller,  Horace  Marshall,  T.  G.  Pocock,  W.  G.  Cusins,  W. 
H.  Cummings,  Dr.  Stainer,  Dr.  A.  Lowy,  W.  PI.  Collingridge,  W. 
Rider,  G.  Unwin,  B.  Pardon,  C.  W.  H.  Wyman,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  J,  S.  Hodson,  the  hon.  secretary,  said  letters,  expressing 
inability  to  attend,  had  been  received  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Earl  Russell,  Earl  Beauchamp,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  Archbishop  of 


Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Dean  ot 
St.  Paul’s,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  the  American  Minister, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  Mr.  John 
Walter,  M.P.,  Professor  Fawcett,  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and 
Mr.  PI.  Stephenson,  of  Sheffield. 

The  Lord  Mayor  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and 
said  it  was  to  take  the  form  of  an  exhibition,  which  would  exemplify 
the  progress  of  Printing  in  this  country  from  its  introduction  to  the 
present  time.  The  announcement  that  her  Majesty  had  given  an 
assurance  that  she  would  send  some  of  Caxton’s  books  from  the  library 
of  Windsor  Castle  for  exhibition  was  received  with  cheers. 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  said  he  had  been  asked  to  propose  the 
first  resolution,  which  was  as  follows  : — “That  the  introduction  of  the 
art  of  printing  into  England  by  William  Caxton,  whether  as  a  matter 
of  history  or  as  marking  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  is  an  event  of  national  importance  worthy  of  public 
commemoration  ;  inasmuch  as  England,  in  Common  with  other  civilised 
countries,  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  art  of  printing  for  the  diffusion  of 
its  literature,  the  security  of  its  freedom,  and  the  extension  of  its 
commerce.”  He  did  not  think  any  proposition  which  could  possibly 
be  made  required  fewer  words  of  commendation  from  anybody.  There 
were  blessings  so  common,  and  so  universally  accepted  as  blessings, 
that  it  seemed  almost  tautology  to  call  them  by  that  name.  They  might 
as  well  ask — Was  the  sunshine  at  noon-day  a  blessing?  Was  liberty  a 
comfort  to  them?  Did  they  enjoy  their  Constitution?  He  thought 
they  were  apt  to  look  upon  the  great  gift  of  printing  which  William 
Caxton  had  been  the  first  to  introduce  very  much  as  they  did  those 
common  blessings  of  earth, — air,  fire,  and  water  ;  but  as  the  subject  had 
been  mooted  it  was  well  to  think  for  a  moment  what  printing  had  done 
for  them  in  England.  Let  them  think  of  the  necessary  ignorance  which 
had  prevented  the  mass  of  Englishmen  in  pre-Tudor  times  from 
knowing  whether  they  were  treated  with  justice  or  with  injustice, — of 
the  tyranny  which  had  necessarily  existed  when  no  common  thoughts 
as  to  government  could  be  made  known  throughout  the  world.  In 
those  days  whatever  efforts  had  been  made  for  freedom  by  glorious  men 
had  been  made  by  the  few,  not  by  the  many,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,  and  the  great  mass  of  God’s  creatures  had  been  wafted  here  and 
there,  either  as  oligarchs  or  demagogues  might  choose  to  use  them  ;  or 
as  kings,  or  the  enemies  of  kings,  might  choose  to  abuse  them.  They 
must  remember,  too,  that  all  the  talents  of  literature  which  all  now 
enjoyed  had  been  then  only  open  to  a  very  circumscribed  section  ;  and 
that  though  a  very  high  order  of  education  was  possible  for  a  few,  its 
diffusion  was  altogether  impossible.  The  growth  of  intelligence  which 
it  was  now  our  glory  to  see  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  had  been  impossible  until  Caxton  introduced  his  great  gift.  Before 
his  time  literature  of  a  very  high  order  had  existed.  Homer  and 
Cicero  and  our  own  Chaucer  had  each  written  much  in  his  own  line, 
— had  written  much  which  perhaps  would  never  be  excelled, — but  they 
had  written  only  for  one  or  two.  Books  in  those  days  had  been 
luxuries  for  the  favourites  of  fortune.  For  all  these  reasons  he  con¬ 
tended  that  the  thing  of  which  they  were  now  speaking  was  so  great  a 
good  that  it  needed  no  commendation.  But  because  good  wine  needed 
no  bush,  they  would  not  be  justified  in  supposing  that  such  an  an¬ 
niversary  as  the  one  proposed  was  unnecessary  or  undesirable.  All 
present  knew  what  Caxton  had  done  for  them  ;  but  that  would  not 
justify  the  ingratitude  which  would  be  shown  to  Caxton  if  they  held 
their  hands,  their  tongues,  and  their  purses  from  doing  that  which 
would  do  honour  to  him  and  perpetuate  his  name.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let 
them  all  remember  that  it  was  through  Caxton,  who  had  once  lived 
amongst  them,  that  he  who  had  words  to  say  could  say  those  words 
aloud  to  every  one  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  that  he  who  had  come  to 
hear,  though  he  were  poor,  old,  and  infirm,  might  still  hear  the  words 
that  the  best  of  his  countrymen  had  spoken  to  him.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Therefore,  let  them  make  known  this  Caxton  anniversary,  that  the 
tidings  of  it  might  go,  through  the  press,  into  the  length  and  the  breadth 
ot  the  land,  so  that  every  child,  as  he  went  to  those  schools  which  we 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  establishing,  should  know  to  whom  he  owed  it 
that  he  was  able  to  share  with  the  rich  and  the  mighty  the  richest  and 
the  mightiest  of  those  gifts  which  the  rich  and  the  mighty  enjoyed. 
(Cheers.)  He  had  no  hesitation  in  asking  them  to  join  cordially  in  the 
effort  which  was  to  be  made  for  celebrating  that  anniversary.  (Cheers.) 

Count  Munster,  who  was  cheered  on  presenting  himself  to  speak, 
said  : — My  Lord  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  been  called 
upon  to  second  the  resolution  at  this  moment ;  so  I  must  beg  to 
apologize  for  only  being  able  to  say  a  few  words.  All  that  has  been 
said  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  by  my  side  has  certainly 
met  with  your  approbation,  and  it  must  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
every  civilized  man  —  of  every  man  who  knows  and  feels  what  a 
blessing  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
this  country  have  brought  into  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  may  say  so 
with  all  the  more  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent  the  country  whence  this  invention  came  (cheers),  and  I  look 
upon  the  approaching  festival  as  one  more  of  the  bonds  of  union  which 
I  hope  will  always  exist  between  our  two  countries.  (Cheers.)  I  beg 
very  cordially  to  second  a  resolution  which  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  as 
cordially  adopt.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P.,  who  was  the  next  speaker,  said  the 
German  Ambassador  had  spoken  of  printing  as  having  originated  in 
that  country  which  he  so  worthily  represented  ;  but  there  were  at  the 
present  time  in  this  city  two  Ministers  of  humbler  diplomatic  position 
than  that  occupied  by  the  German  Ambassador  who  might  possibly  be 
inclined,  on  the  part  of  the  countries  they  represented,  to  lay  some 
claim  to  the  invention  of  printing.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
Chinese  Minister  had  been  invited  (a  laugh),  or  he  might  perhaps  have 
addressed  them  in  a  tongue  in  which  he  would  scarcely  be  understood 
on  that  point.  But  the  invention  of  printing  in  China  was  not  the 
printing  introduced  into  this  country  by  Caxton,  but  more  in  the  nature 
of  lithography  than  of  lettei-press  printing,  being  by  blocks  and  not  by 
separate  letters.  The  Chinese,  however,  had  invented  the  only  style  of 
printing  applicable  to  their  language,  which,  instead  of  the  modest 
quota  of  from  24  to  40  letters  of  the  European  tongues,  had  from 
40,000  to  60,000  characters,  of  which  from  5,000  to  20,000  were  in 
common  use.  The  Chinese  might,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  contend 
that  they  had  not  invented  letter-press  printing,  only  because  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  them.*  There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
real  invention  of  letter-press  printing  came  from  Germany.  There  had 
been  a  claim  set  up  for  Holland,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Mayence  and  Strasburg  stood  in  a  rather  better  position  than  Haarlem 
with  regard  to  the  invention  of  printing.  But  the  meeting  had  been 
convened  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  England  by 
Caxton  400  years  ago.  It  might  be  said  that  he  had  done  so  as  a  trade 
and  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  pocket,  and  not  with  the  view  that  its 
diffusion  would  tend  greatly  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  But  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  Caxton’s  history  knew  that  was  not  the  case, 
—  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  before  he 
took  to  printing,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  Germany  to  get  hold  of  the 
invention,  actuated  by  public  spirit  in  a  very  high  degree.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  what  he  had  done  had  been  attended  by  positive 
physical  dangers  in  those  days  ;  they  knew  that  from  the  case  of  Faust, 
who  had  been  accused  of  witchcraft  in  France  because  he  had,  by 
means  of  the  printing-press,  produced  Bibles  for  $50  which  before  had 
cost  $600.  It  was  the  fact  that  400  years  ago  any  man  dealing  in  a 
new  art  was  readily  suspected  of  dealing  with  a  black  art,  and  the 
introduction  of  such  an  art  as  printing  had  therefore  not  been  un¬ 
attended  with  positive  danger  to  property  and  person.  There  had  been 
a  claim  set  up  on  the  part  of  a  certain  Corsellis,  and  he  had  good 
friends  of  that  name  now  living  in  England  who  claimed  to  be  his 
descendants.  He  hoped  they  would  not  deem  him  guilty  of  treason  to 
their  ancestor  for  being  present,  but  he  had  now  to  say  that  any  one 
who  inquired  into  the  facts  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Caxton 
was  the  real  introducer  of  the  art  into  England,  and  that  he  deserved 
all  the  credit  which  that  distinguished  assemblage,  by  being  present  to 
do  him  honour,  admitted.  (Cheers. ) 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  minister  of 
the  City  Temple,  who  reminded  the  meeting  that  as  many  as  seven 
towns  contended  for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of 
Homer  ;  and  he  said  if  the  audience  really  wanted  to  know  the  power 
of  the  City  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  let  them  now  pass  a 
unanimous  resolution  that  there  should  be  no  more  printing  in  Eng¬ 
land.  (Laughter. )  If  they  were  then  to  propose  and  cany  a  vote  that 
printing  should  no  longer  continue  in  England,  he  could  fancy  a 
“blanker”  set  of  Canutes  never  sat  by  the  side  of  the  seashore. 


*  The  Rev.  George  E.  Maule,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
writes,  in  correction  of  this  passage  in  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
to  the  effect  ‘  ‘  that  notwithstanding  the  multifarious  word-signs  which 
go  to  make  up  a  Chinese  book,  millions  of  pages  have  been  printed  in 
the  best  style  during  several  years  past  with  metallic  movable  type. 
Composition  used  to  be,  it  is  true,  a  very  laborious  task.  Five  or  six 
thousand  different  word-signs  (^warf-letters)  entering,  for  example,  into 
such  a  volume  as  the  Bible,  the  compositor’s  task  in  former  days 
involved  a  great  deal  of  pedestrian  labour,  in  addition  to  memory  and 
skill.  About  20  years  ago,  however,  an  intelligent  missionary  printer, 
by  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  different  word-signs,  and  calculation  of 
their  respective  proportions  in  the  language,  invented  a  polygonal 
type-case,  with  larger  and  smaller  nests,  so  compact  that  the  compositor 
now  is  as  stationary  as  if  he  were  manipulating  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  Bible  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America, 
besides  private  individuals,  issue  every  year  a  very  voluminous  literature 
in  this  way.  But  already  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century 
the  use  of  movable  type  had  been  made  known  by  the  Jesuits  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  a  very  costly  and  magnificent  edition  of  the 
Imperial  Lexicon  was  printed  from  copper  types.”  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
answers  “  Mr.  Maule  says  that  I  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  many 
Chinese’  books  have  of  late  been  printed  with  metallic  movable  type. 
As  I  have  myself  visited  printing  offices  where  books  and  newspapers 
in  the  Chinese  language  were  being  printed  in  European  fashion,  I  was 
well  aware  of  the  interesting  fact  which  Mr.  Maule  relates.  At  the 
Caxton  Celebration  meeting  I  spoke  only  of  the  mode  of  printing 
invented  by  the  Chinese,  and  of  Chinese  printing  before  the  15th 
century,  or  before  the  discovery  in  Germany,  the  history  of  which 
Count  Munster  had  just  told.” 


(A  laugh.)  Fortunately,  there  was  no  power  and  no  influence  to  stop 
the  Press  of  England.  The  meeting  were  all  interested  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  celebration,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  English  Press 
knew  no  censorship.  (Plear,  hear.) 

Mr.  E.  IP.  Palmer,  deputy  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
moved  the  second  resolution,  as  follows  : — “It  having  been  suggested 
that  a  ‘  Loan  Collection  of  the  works  of  Caxton,  and  of  other  British 
and  Foreign  Antiquities  and  Appliances  connected  with  the  Art  of 
Printing,’  is  the  most  suitable  form  for  this  celebration  to  assume, 
resolved  that  such  an  exhibition  be  held  in  London  in  the  month  of 
June,  1877,  and  that  the  citizens  of  London  be  urgently  invited  to 
contribute  to  a  fund  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses.  He  justified 
the  connection  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  Caxton  celebration 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  institution  to  which  the  art  of  printing 
in  its  highest  form  was  of  more  importance.  They  prided  themselves 
on  producing  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  art  by  the  best  work¬ 
men  in  England  ;  and  they  challenged  all  the  printing  establishments 
in  England  to  produce  anything  finer  than  the  work  emanating  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  They  were,  therefore,  deeply  interested  in  the 
promotion  and  advancement  of  the  art.  In  another  direction  he  had  a 
personal  interest  in  this  celebration,  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  most 
ancient  guild  of  the  City  of  London — the  Mercers’  Company,  and 
Caxton  was  a  Mercer  (hear,  hear).  lie  then  proceeded  to  give  a  sketch 
of  Caxton’s  history,  his  birth  in  Kent  in  1411,  his  apprenticeship  in 
1428  to  John  Large,  a  member  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  1441,  when  he  went  to  the  Netherlands,  down  to  the 
period  when  Caxton,  being  struck  with  the  advantage  which  printing 
would  be  to  commerce  if  that  art  could  be  introduced  into  England,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  matter,  retired  ifrom  his  courtly  duties,  and 
after  a  study  of  the  processes  in  vogue  introduced  printing  into  England. 
These  facts  tended  to  show  how  gratified  Caxton  would  have  been  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  vast  results  of  his  labours,  and  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  what  he  did  was  very  beneficial  to  this  country  and  to 
the  world.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in 
seconding  the  resolution,  said — “It  is  most  fitting  my  Lord  Mayor, 
that  in  meeting  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  citizen, 
we  should  assemble  in  the  Mansion  House,  and  under  the  presidency 
of  London’s  chief  magistrate.  The  meeting  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
near  to  the  spot  on  which  Caxton,  in  1471,  set  up  his  press,  was 
appropriate,  but  that  was  a  meeting  of  the  committee  only.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  the  Lord  Mayor  to  convene  the  first  gathering  of  the 
citizens  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  where  Caxton  served  his  time  as  a 
Guildhall  apprentice.  The  movement,  therefore,  would  be  launched 
from  the  Mansion  House  of  the  City  of  London,  and  he  thought  they 
had  done  well  in  calling  the  citizens — especially  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  trades  connected  with  the  art  of  printing — to  pass 
resolutions  which  would  authorise  the  committee  in  appealing  to  the 
public  of  all  conditions  and  classes  to  give  liberally  to  the  fund  which 
was  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  worn  themselves  out  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  country  in  connection  with  the  art  of  printing.  They  were 
proposing  to  have  an  exhibition  which  would  be  unique  in  its  interest, 
and  thoroughly  educational.  In  all  classes  there  was  much  ignorance 
as  to  the  way  in  which  a  bank  note  was  made,  and  the  only  difficulty 
of  the  committee 'at  present  was  the  pressure  for  space  to  show,  not 
models  and  charts,  but  machinery  in  motion.  They  were  doubtful  at 
present  whether  the  hall  and  premises  so  kindly  offered  by  the  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Company  would  be  large  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  exhi- 
bition  would  include  a  collection  of  Caxton’s  works,  to  which  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  had  been  the  first  graciously  to  offer  a  contribution 
from  the  Windsor  library  (cheers) ;  while  a  nobleman  (Earl  Spencer) 
distinguished  as  the  possessor  of  some  of  Caxton’s  rarest  works,  had 
also  signified  his  intention  to  send  them  for  exhibition.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  show  the  development  of  the  art  of  printing  from  generation  to 
generation  during  the  four  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  its  intro¬ 
duction,  bringing  the  public  up  to  the  present  time,  so  that  they  might 
see  the  very  best  specimens  of  the  art  that  England  could  produce. 
There  are  not  a  few  people  (said  the  speaker)  who  labour  under  the  erro¬ 
neous  impression  that  Caxton  was  a  foreigner,  because  little  was  known 
of  him  till  he  came  from  Bruges  in  1471  ;  and  it  really  is  necessary  to 
say  that  the  first  English  printer  was  a  boy  of  Kent,  a  true  son  of  the 
soil,  who  became,  like  many  both  before  and  since,  a  London  ’prentice 
boy,  having  for  his  master,  as  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  has 
mentioned,  one  John  Large,  mercer,  in  whose  mansion  at  the  corner  of 
the  Old  Jewry,  by  Cheapside — then  called  “  The  Mercery,” — he  was 
dwelling  in  the  year  1428.  That  Caxton’s  parents  felt  the  value  of 
education  is  evident,  for  he  says  of  them  in  later  life,  “  I  have  used  the 
simple  cunning  that  God  hath  lent  me,  whereof  I  humbly,  and  with 
all  my  heart,  thank  Him,  and  also  am  bounden  to  pray  for  my  father’s 
and  mother’s  soul,  that,  in  my  youth,  sent  me  to  school,  by  which,  by 
the  sufferance  of  God,  I  get  my  living — -I  hope  truly.”  This  modest 
and  pious  declaration  shows  that  the  boy,  because  he  was  of  a  yeoman’s 
degree,  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberty  specially  accorded  by 
the  Mercers’  Company  to  the  sons  of  yeomen  desiring  apprenticeship, 
and  he  must  have  been  out  of  his  time  when  his  master  attained  to  the 
high  dignity  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In  the  course  of  business 
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Caxton  became  acquainted  with  foreign  merchants,  who,  together  with 
silks,  brought  books  “from  afar,”  both  in  manuscript  and  in  print. 
These  were  supplied  to  the  learned  ecclesiastics  and  others,  and  thus 
Caxton  became  acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  the  new  art  of  printing. 
When  Caxton’s  master  died,  which  event  followed  soon  upon  the 
year  of  his  mayoralty,  Caxton  left  London  with  the  small  fortune  his 
master  had  left  him,  and  was  soon  found  as  a  workman  at  the  press 
of  Colard  Mansion,  of  Bruges  ;  and  in  1470  he  was  working  in  the 
turret  chamber  of  the  Palace  of  that  city,  being  then  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  about  the  year  1476  he  set 
up  his  press  in  the  Almonry  of  Westminster.  That  he  always  held 
London  in  grateful  remembrance  appears  from  a  book,  which  he 
printed  six  years  later,  wherein  he  says,  by  way  of  prologue  : — 
“Unto  the  noble,  ancient,  and  renowned  city,  the  City  of  London,  in 
England,  I,  William  Caxton,  citizen  and  conjury,  sworn  fellow  of  the 
same  and  of  the  fraternity  and  fellowship  of  the  Mercery,  owe  of  right 
my  service  and  goodwill,  and  of  every  duty  am  bounden  naturally  to 
assist,  aid,  and  counsel  as  farforth  as  I  can  to  my  power  as  to  my  mother, 
of  whom  I  have  received  my  nurture  and  living ;  and  shall  pray  for  the 
good  prosperity  and  policy  of  the  same  during  my  life.  For  as  me 
seemeth  it  is  of  great  need,  by  cause  I  have  known  in  my  young  age 
much  more  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  richer  than  it  is  at  this  day,  and 
the  cause  is  that  there  is  almost  none  that  intendeth  to  the  common 
weal,  but  only  every  man  for  his  singular  profit.”  It  seems  to  me,  my 
Lord  Mayor,  that  we  do  ourselves  honour  in  commemorating  the  event 
which  so  prominently  distinguishes  the  career  of  this  City  ’prentice 
boy.  (Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  W.  I-I.  Milman,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  referred  to 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  his  own  father,  the  late  Dean  Milman, 
to  secure  special  public  honour  for  the  name  and  memory  of  Caxton 
about  thirty  years  before,  observing  that  the  failure  was  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  pecuniary  contributions  required  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  Irish  famine.  As  chaplain  to  the  Stationers’  Company, 
he  remarked,  he  felt  special  interest  in  the  present  movement,  which 
he  hoped  would  prove  a  great  success. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  George  Spottiswoode  moved  the  following: — “In  order  to 
make  this  celebration  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  event,  resolved  that 
the  pecuniary  benefit  resulting  from  the  exhibition  be  devoted  to  a 
‘Caxton  Celebration  Fund,’  for  establishing  permanent  pensions  for 
decayed  and  aged  printers  and  widows  in  connection  with  the  Printers’ 
Pension  Corporation,  and  that  the  executive  committee  be  authorised 
to  arrange  for  the  proper  appropriation  of  the  interest  arising  therefrom.  ” 
He  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  the  Caxton  Celebration  would  be 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  persons  who  had  helped  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  which  Caxton  sowed  the  seed,  and  had  fallen  by  the  way  in 
the  struggle  of  life,  would  derive  permanent  benefit  from  the  pecuniary 
results. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Marks,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  declared  his 
deep  interest  in  the  celebration.  By  the  introduction  of  movable  type 
printing  into  England  Caxton  had,  he  remarked,  conferred  benefits 
which  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  Englishmen  down  to  the  latest 
generation.  (Cheers.)  Nor  should  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  gifted,  self-taught,  highly-cultivated,  and  good  man.  At  a  time 
when  scarcely  any  one  knew  any  language  besides  his  own,  Caxton  was 
a  distinguished  linguist,  and  it  was  he  who  first  made  Englishmen 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Chaucer.  (Cheers. ) 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Bishop  Claughton  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
for  presiding. 

Lord  Charles  Bruce,  in  seconding  the  motion  spoke,  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  of  the  magnificent  Caxton  treasures  in  the  possession 
of  Earl  Spencer,  and  congratulated  the  meeting  that  his  lordship  had 
consented  to  their  forming  part  of  the  coming  exhibition. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
having  returned  thanks,  a  subscription  list  was  opened,  and  the  result 
was  an  aggregate  of  ^684,  including  50  guineas  from  Mr.  Walter,  M.P., 
21  guineas  from  Sir  Charles  Reed,  Z100  from  Mr.  Horace  Marshall, 
A'ioo  from  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and  the  handsome  contribution 
of  A210  from  Mr.  Henry  Stephenson,  of  the  firm  of  Stephenson  & 
Blake,  typefounders,  of  Sheffield. 


A  Correspondent  writes  as  follows  to  the  Athenceum ,  under  the 
signature  oj  “Matrix”: — -“The  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  to 
promote  the  Caxton  Celebration  cannot  be  regarded,  in  my  judgment, 
as  an  entire  success.  There  were  earnestness  and  appropriateness  on 
the  part  of  the  speakers,  but  the  attendance  was  poor  and  the  day 
gloomy  ;  and  when  a  few  candles  were  introduced  into  that  large  hall, 
it  gave  those  present  the  appearance  of  conspirators  of  four  centuries 
ago  to  introduce  printing  rather  than  a  body  of  men  convened  to  speak 
of  its  triumphs.  Now,  there  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  master 
printers  in  London  alone,  inclusive  of  lithographers.  This  large  body 
was  represented  at  the  meeting  by  a  mere  handful ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Council  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation. 
Surely  this  want  of  co-operation  is  open  to  explanation.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  meeting  of  printers  be  convened  at  once  at  Stationers’ 


Hall.  No  doubt  at  such  a  meeting  a  popular  body  of  men  would  be 
elected  who  would  secure  the  co-operation  of  printers  not  only  in 
London,  but  throughout  England,  thus  making  the  celebration  a  great 
success,  and  of  proportionate  benefit  to  the  funds  of  the  Printers’ 
Corporation.”  The  foregoing  suggestion  comes  too  late,  we  fear, 
though  the  writer’s  remarks  are  very  just. 


EARLY  MEZZOTINTO  ENGRAVING. 

LECTURE  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Warwick,  on  March  22nd, 
at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  before  the  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  on  “Early  Mezzotinto  Engraving.” 
After  disposing  of  the  myth  of  the  soldier  and  the  rusty  musket, 
the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  first  mezzotinto  print  was  done 
by  Ludwig  von  Siegen  exactly  twenty  years  before  the  new  art  was 
made  known  in  England  by  John  Evelyn.  Respecting  the  vexed 
question  whether  Prince  Rupert  was  personally  instructed  by  Von 
Siegen,  the  lecturer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  assertion  was  quite 
unsupported  by  any  positive  evidence,  the  chief  argument  in  its  favour 
being  that  Von  Siegen  had  almost  abandoned  the  practice  of  the  art 
before  Prince  Rupert  began  it,  and  may  therefore  have  communicated 
the  secret  of  the  process  which  he  had  determined  no  longer  to  follow. 
Von  Siegen  invariably  describes  himself  as  “Inventor,”  and  on  his 
very  last  work  uses  the  phrase  “  Primus  Inventor.”  The  lecturer 
remarked  that  although  Prince  Rupert  never  claimed  the  invention  of 
this  mode  of  engraving  himself,  he  allowed  Evelyn  and  Vaillant  to 
claim  it  for  him  ;  still  he  made  no  secret  of  the  art,  for  he  personally 
instructed  Evelyn,  and  gave  him  full  permission  to  describe  and  publish 
it,  and  also  to  instruct  others.  After  remarking  that  Von  Siegen,  Prince 
Rupert,  and  Caspar  von  Fiirstenbergh,  the  earliest  mezzotintists,  were 
all  gentlemen  soldiers,  and  merely  amateurs  in  art,  the  lecturer  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  prove  that  Wallerant  Vaillant,  a  professional  portrait-painter, 
was  the  first  true  mezzotinto  engraver,  and  that  to  him  was  due  the 
development  of  the  new  method,  and  its  successful  introduction  into  the 
domain  of  practical  art.  About  the  invention  of  mezzotinto  engraving 
the  lecturer  ventured  to  propound  a  novel  theory  based  on  the  large  size 
of  the  earliest  works.  He  thought  it  probable  that  Von  Siegen,  wishing 
to  engrave  some  large  etched  portraits,  endeavoured  to  find  out  some 
mechanical  process  to  shorten  and  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  dark 
backgrounds  and  broader  masses  of  shadow,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  mezzotinto  process.  The  lecture,  wholly  vivd  voce,  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  very  complete  series  of  examples  of  the  works  of  the  earlier 
artists,  commencing  with  Vaillant,  among  which  was  a  small  print  by 
Hollar,  not  hitherto  known  as  a  worker  in  mezzotinto.  This  led  the 
lecturer  to  remark  that  Hollar  and  Vaillant,  to  whom  we  owe  the  sister 
art  of  etching  and  mezzotint,  both  died  in  1677,  just  200  years  ago.  Mr. 
Warwick  also  exhibited  a  selection  of  proof  impressions  by  McArdell, 
the  Watsons,  Pether,  Earlom,  Green,  the  Wards,  Say,  Turner,  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  and  other  famous  engravers  of  the  last  century.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Simmons,  who  explained  to  the  meeting 
the  technical  details  of  his  art. 


THE  KORAN  AND  THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 

SOME  years  ago,  when  Automatic  Engraving  was  in  its  infancy, 
we  were  consulted  as  to  the  possibility  of  reproducing  a  singularly 
fine  copy  of  the  Koran,  and  eventually  the  work  was  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  our  suggestions,  and  printed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Bradbury,  Wilkinson,  &  Co.,  of  Fetter-lane.  The  production  was  very 
well  turned  out,  and  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  East,  and  attracted 
some  notice  also  in  London.  Ignoring  this,  the  Daily  News  points  out, 
as  something  quite  new,  “  an  instance,  strangely  enough,  which  shows 
us  that  there  are  still  branches  of  literature  that  the  art  of  printing  has 
failed  to  assist  in  spreading.  The  Koran,  according  to  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  must  never  be  printed,  but  always  appear  before  the  Faithful  in 
written  characters,  a  circumstance  which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
very  general  dissemination.  Every  copy  of  the  sacred  book  is  produced 
in  the  same  way  as  copies  of  other  writings  before  Caxton  set  up  his 
press  in  this  country.  From  Germany,  however,  the  news  comes  to  us 
that  the  time-taking  and  laborious  work  of  making  copies  of  the  Koran 
in  manuscript  has  at  last  come  to  an  end.  Although  type  and  the 
compositor’s  frame  are  forbidden,  there  is  no  such  prohibition  against 
the  employment  of  photography  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  to  this  art,  in 
preference  to  that  of  Caxton,  that  high  Mohammedan  functionaries  have 
turned  to  solve  a  difficulty  under  which  they  have  laboured  for  some 
time  past.  Here  there  is  no  transposing  of  the  writings  into  modern 
characters,  or  defiling  them  by  having  recourse  to  type  and  letters  which 
were  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  great  Prophet.  As  in  the  copying  of 
the  Domesday  Book,  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  and  other  rare  works,  the 
original  need  merely  be  set  up  against  the  light,  in  order  to  be  copied 
trustworthily  and  truthfully  with  the  camera,  the  photograph  obtained 
being  subsequently  transferred  to  stone,  or  zinc,  by  any  of  the  well- 
known  processes  at  present  in  existence.  Once  properly  transferred  in 
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this  way,  the  image  may  be  multiplied  and  copies  struck  off  as  rapidly 
and  as  plentifully  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  lithographs  or  zincographs. 
As  regards  the  special  reproduction  of  the  Koran  in  this  manner,  the 
most  stringent  measures  have  been  taken  by  those  under  whose  direction 
the  work  is  proceeding  to  prevent  anything  that  might  be  considered  as 
a  defilement  of  the  ancient  document.  The  art  of  photography  applied 
in  this  manner  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  chances  of  introducing 
extraneous  matter  are  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.”  Taking  up 
the  matter,  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  of  New-street-square  have 
written  to  the  Daily  News : — “Allow  us  to  say  that  Germany  is  not 
taking  the  lead  in  this  matter.  We  have  now,  for  some  time,  been 
producing,  for  the  Indian  market,  the  Koran  and  other  works,  in  the 
Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages,  and  in  the  characters  proper  to 
those  languages,  without  the  intervention  of  type.” 

We  know  nothing  of  the  German  edition  alluded  to  above,  but  we 
shall  be  interested  to  see  it  when  it  is  issued.  This,  however,  we  know, 
that  there  are  many  copies  still  on  hand  of  the  first  edition  produced  in 
England,  and  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was  invested  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  the  success  attending  which  was  not  such  as  to  induce  a  repetition 
of  the  attempt  in  this  or  any  other  country.  If  our  advice  does  not 
come  too  late,  we  would  recommend  both  our  German  and  English 
friends  to  inquire  before  they  embark  further  in  their  enterprise,  which 
is  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties,  as  they  will  find  if  they  persevere. 
Such  information  and  experience  as  we  possess  is  at  their  disposal,  if 
they  like  to  seek  it ;  and,  as  it  cost  us  several  hundred  pounds  to 
acquire,  it  should  be  worth  having  upon  the  easy  terms  we  here  offer  it. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 

THE  Printing  business  is  naturally  sharing  the  general 
depression,  yet  on  the  whole  trade  has  been  better  both 
in  London  and  the  provinces  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  large  number  ot  new  periodicals  has  no  doubt  furnished  a 
considerable  amount  of  employment  to  the  London  book  and 
newspaper  compositors.  A  contemporary  suggests  the  low 
price  of  Paper  as  the  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  so  many 
new  journals,  but  probably  a  better  reason  is  the  low  price  of 
Money.  Machine  and  press-work  have  been  slack  everywhere. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  last  three  months  are  in 
the  main  satisfactory,  and  are  such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that 
an  early  and  peaceful  solution  of  political  difficulties  would 
bring  about  a  prompt  revival  of  commerce.  In  the  mean  time 
business  men  see  the  need  of  great  caution,  and  economy  and 
retrenchment  are  a  necessity  of  the  times. 


A  full  account  of  the  Caxton  Celebration  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House  will  be  found  in  our  present  number.  The 
speeches,  with  one  exception,  were  well  delivered  and  well 
received  ;  but  the  meeting  grew  impatient  with  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Milman,  whose  speech  contained  too  much  family  reminiscence. 
He  made  a  handsome  reference  to  Mr.  Blades’s  “  Life  of 
Caxton,”  but  did  not  mention  the  author’s  name  ;  Mr.  Bullen, 
however,  afterwards  supplied  the  omission.  “  Matrix,”  whose 
letter  we  print,  endorses  the  views  we  have  all  along  entertained. 
We  regret  to  observe  that  the  Provincial  Printers  do  not  seem 
likely  to  bear  a  part  in  the  Caxton  Celebration  commensurate 
with  the  number  and  importance  of  their  body,  which  comprises 
some  of  the  best  and  most  enterprising  men  in  the  trade. 
If  the  Caxton  Celebration  is  to  be  a  genuine  success,  it  must 
be  so  by  means  of  the  general  co-operation  of  the  printers 
themselves,  —  employers  and  employed  ;  the  liberality  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  few  will  not  countervail  against  the  apathy 
of  the  trade  at  large.  As  we  indicated  last  month,  the  Caxton 
Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Western  Galleries  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition-buildings,  Queen’s  Road,  South  Kensington,  where  there 
will  be  ample  space  and  opportunity  to  exhibit  machinery, 
engravings,  &c.  The  Committee  have  much  to  do  and  com¬ 
paratively  little  time  in  which  to  accomplish  the  formidable  task 
which  they  have  undertaken.  We  trust  that  their  labours  may 
secure  general  appreciation  and  support  from  printers  of  all  grades. 


The  sale  of  the  collection  of  engravings  of  the  late  Firmin- 
Didot  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  and  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  Saturday,  1 2th  May.  The  catalogue  is  a  volume  of  560 
octavo  pages,  containing  not  only  interesting  details  upon  the 
rarities  offered  to  the  public,  but  introductions  are  contributed 
by  M.  Charles  Blanc,  of  the  Academy,  and  M.  Duplessis,  of 
the  Biblioth£que  Nationale.  Among  the  most  valuable  en¬ 
gravings  of  this  celebrated  collection,  are  109  engravings  on 


copper,  and  270  on  wood,  by  Albert  Duerer.  The  productions 
of  Rembrandt  number  400  ;  the  selection  is  the  richest  that  has 
ever  been  offered  for  sale  in  France.  The  examples  of  Italian 
engravers  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  ;  and  there  are 
collections  from  Holbein  and  Burgmair,  and  one  valuable  work 
by  Raffaelle.  Some  of  the  most  curious,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
beautiful,  have  been  reproduced  in  photographic  fac-simile,  to 
the  number  of  sixteen,  and  published  in  the  illustrated  4to 
edition  of  the  catalogue,  of  which  only  150  copies  will  be  sold 
at  the  price  of  25  fr.  The  late  M.  Firmin-Didot  commenced 
his  collection  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  art 
of  Printing  ;  but  of  course  he  soon  found  he  could  not  restrain 
himself  within  the  bounds  he  had  at  first  prescribed.  At  his 
death  it  was  the  finest  private  collection  of  portraits  in  the  world. 


Mr.  William  Simpson,  F.G.S.,  who,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  has  gone  to  Mykenae  to  sketch  the  principal  objects 
discovered  there  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  informs  us  that,  singularly 
enough,  he  has  found  no  writing,  nothing  in  the  form  of  an 
inscription,  not  even  a  symbol  which  could  be  construed  into  a 
letter,  or  even  into  an  hieroglyphic.  It  naturally  raises  the 
question,  says  our  friend,  Did  the  tomb  contain  the  remains 
of  men  who  lived  before  letters  were  invented?  Did  they 
die  before  Cadmus  brought  the  alphabet  to  Greece  ? 


Mr.  Simpson  also  sends  us  as  a  curiosity  a  copy  of  a  paper 
published  in  Athens,  in  order  to  show  the  kind  of  journalism 
that  prevails  in  the  metropolis  of  Greece.  All  the  periodicals 
are  in  the  [modern]  Greek  language,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  is  in  French.  The  paper  to  hand  shows  a  tendency  to 
“  illustrated  journalism,”— a  sort  of  very  dim  glimmer  of  a  future 
which  is  apparently  a  very  long  time  distant.  At  present  cari¬ 
catures  are  most  highly  esteemed,  especially  those  bearing  on 
Greek  politics  and  the  Turkish  question.  The  title  of  the  paper 
to  hand  is  Archilochos,  and  it  is  made  up  in  the  same  fashion 
as  those  fly-sheets,  half  ballads,  half  periodical,  which  we  see  in 
Madrid  or  Seville.  Archilochos,  as  our  classical  readers  are 
aware,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
lyric  poets.  He  flourished  about  700  years  B.C.,  and  his  writings 
are  placed  on  the  same  level  as  those  of  Homer.  His  fame, 
however,  rests  on  his  terrible  satires,  in  which  he  gives  vent  to 
the  intense  bitterness  of  a  passionate,  revengeful,  and  disap¬ 
pointed  man.  He  was  born  of  slave  parents  ;  but  his  talents 
were  such  that  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  lowliness 
of  his  birth  would  efface  the  remembrance  of  that  fact.  He 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  a  lady  of  rank,  but  was  refused  on 
account  of  his  parentage.  He  revenged  himself  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  (such  as  it  was  in  those  days)  of  a  series  of  denunciations 
of  the  lady  and  her  family.  He  then  embarked  in  a  political 
enterprise,  and  was  similarly  unsuccessful,  when  he  wrote  the 
celebrated  ode  concluding — 

“  Know,  Revolution  is  great  Nature’s  law.” 

These  particulars  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  motto  of 
this  extraordinary  sheet,  which  is  (rendered  fully),  “  One  thing 
I  know,  which  is  a  great  thing — the  man  who  does  me  ill,  he 
shall  be  rewarded  with  terrible  evils  !  ” — a  motto  now  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  more  humane  precepts  of  Christianity. 
Achilochos  appears  every  Sunday  ;  its  editor  is  M.  Pegadiotes, 
and  the  price  for  Greece  is  14  drachmas  per  annum.  The  first 
page  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  strong  line  ;  the  upper 
section  being  a  political  summary  of  the  week’s  events,  and  the 
lower,  like  the  feuilleton  of  a  French  paper,  is  a  poem  about 
Babylon,  which  extends  to  the  lower  half  of  the  second  page. 
The  last-named  page  is  begun  with  a  notice  of  the  amusements 
for  the  Attic  week  ;  a  word  occurring  therein,  “  stereotupon ,” 
reminding  us  of  the  derivation  of  a  well-known  technical  phrase 
of  our  own.  Then  follows  a  reference  to  the  approaching  cele¬ 
bration,  in  the  capital,  of  Passion  Week,  which  does  not  fall  at 
the  same  time  as  in  the  Western  Church.  We  have  also  a 
column  of  “  Pithy  Sayings,”  apparently  from  modern  Greek 
writers,  which  do  not  strike  us  as  being  either  profound  or 
suggestive  ;  eg.,  “  He  whom  my  arguments  do  not  convince, 
my  rod  shall  strike.”  An  amatory  poet  writes  a  sort  of  vers  de 
societe ,  headed  “  An  Elegy  to  the  little  dog  of  my  mistress.” 
There  is  a  caricature  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  Turkish  Parliament,  signed  “A  Lover  of  Jest.” 
The  sheet  is  finished  up  with  two  execrably-drawn  woodcuts, 
one  of  them  a  squib  on  the  Protocol.  The  whole  is  set  in  a 
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rough,  ill-finished  pica  Greek,  with  one  or  two  sanserif  head¬ 
ings.  Just  as  the  style  is  indicative  of  the  modern  degradation 
of  this  noble  language  (much  of  it  being  in  a  patois  or  argot 
almost  unintelligible  except  to  Athenians),  and  the  matter 
illustrates  the  utter  absence  among  Greek  writers  of  the  present 
day  of  the  high  aspirations,  profound  wisdom,  poetic  feeling, 
and  patriotic  sentiments  of  their  immortal  predecessors  ;  so  the 
character  of  the  typography  and  engraving  exemplifies  how  far 
behind  almost  all  other  civilized  nations  is  this  once  glorious 
and  cultured  people, — 

“’Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more.” 


The  Times  has  been  very  restless,  and  not  very  happy,  we 
think,  of  late.  It  now  announces  to  advertisers  that  an 
“Address  and  Inquiry  Office  has  been  opened  adjoining  the 
Advertisement  Department  of  the  Times ,  at  which  answers  and 
applications  in  reply  to  advertisers  can  be  received,  and  at 
which  Trade  Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  Prospectuses,  Reports, 
Circulars,  Conditions  and  Particulars  of  Property  on  Sale,  &c., 
may  be  left  for  reference  or  distribution  on  payment  of  a  small 
fee.  A  file  of  the  Times  is  also  available.”  It  is  clear  that 
Printing  House  Square  is  hard  run  by  the  daily  Penny  Press, 
and  that  it  does  not  quite  relish  a  competition  which  it 
seems  unable  to  counteract. 


A  SPECIALLY  interesting  example  of  amateur  typography  has 
come  under  our  notice.  Mr.  C.  Henry  Daniel,  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  has  set  up  and  printed  with  his  own  hands,  on 
Pirie’s  lined  paper,  a  curious  seventeenth-century  satire,  in  the 
form  of  a  sermon,  on  the  text  “  We  are  fools.”  The  MS.  is  in 
the  library  of  Worcester  College,  and  belongs  to  a  time  before 
1649.  Mr-  Daniel  informs  us  that  the  type  for  the  impression 
was  cast  from  the  matrices  given  to  the  University  by  Dr.  John 
Fell,  and  that  the  presswork  was  done  at  a  small  Ruthven  press, 
no  more  than  toy  size,  the  bed  being  about  17  m.  by  11  in.,  at 
which  Mr.  Daniel  and  his  brother  have  worked  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  The  old  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been 
retained,  “as  an  element  of  style,  and  because  the  pedantic 
rigidness  of  our  day  has  no  claim  to  supersede  the  picturesque 
laxity  of  a  time  too  vigorous  and  too  passionate  for  elementary 
trifling.”  The  edition  was  limited  to  fifty  copies,  and  we  can 
testify  that  the  workmanship  is  very  good  indeed. 


The  Registration  of  Newspapers. — A  bill  has  been  printed  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  of  Mr  Waddy,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  Mr.  Cole,  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  newspapers  so  as  to  give  greater  facilities 
for  the  proof  of  the  publication  of  libel.  It  renders  it  necessaiy  that 
every  sheet  or  piece  of  paper  published  as  a  supplement  to  any  news¬ 
paper,  except  the  London  Gazette,  should  be  printed  with  the  same  title 
and  date  as  the  newspaper  to  which  it  shall  be,  or  shall  purport  to  be, 
a  supplement,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  “  Supplement  to,”  or  of 
words  to  the  like  effect,  prefixed  to  such  title.  Failure  to  comply  with 
this  provision  renders  the  publisher  liable  to  a  fine  of  £ 20 .  No  person 
is  to  be  allowed  to  print  or  publish  a  newspaper  until  a  declaration  be 
made  and  delivered  at  the  Crown-office,  the  declaration  to  specify  the 
correct  title  of  the  newspaper,  the  description  of  the  house  or  building 
wherein  it  is  to  be  printed  and  published,  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  printers  and  publishers,  and  also  of  the  proprietors  or  of  certain 
of  them.  It  is  provided  that  a  fresh  declaration  should  be  made  when 
any  interest  in  the  property  is  transferred,  when  the  printer  or  pub¬ 
lisher  is  changed,  or  changes  his  place  of  abode,  when  there  is  a  change 
in  the  title  of  the  paper,  or  in  the  premises  where  it  is  printed  or 
published.  If  the  declaration  be  false  or  defective,  the  offender  is  to 
be  held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  A  penalty  of  £50  is  incurred  for 
publishing  a  newspaper  before  the  declaration  is  made.  In  all  pro¬ 
ceedings,  civil  and  criminal,  certified  copies  of  these  declarations  will 
be  abmitted  in  evidence,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary,  when  such 
certified  copies  are  produced,  to  prove  the  purchase  of  the  paper.  Such 
was  the  scope  and  purport  of  the  bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was 
moved  last  Wednesday,  by  Mr.  Waddy.  A  very  animated  discussion 
ensued,  in  consequence  of  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowen, 
which  urged  that  no  legislation  could  be  at  all  satisfactory  which  did 
not  provide  for  the  repeal  of  the  exceptional  libel  law  as  it  affects 
newspapers.  The  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ingram,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Dr.  Cameron,  and  other  members,  and  upon 
a  division  being  taken,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  eighty. 
It  was  admitted  during  the  debate,  that  the  bill,  though  professedly 
levelled  against  the  whole  of  the  press,  was  really  aimed  at  what  Mr. 
Sullivan  rightly  called  “the  one  disgraceful  and  infamous  exception  to 
the  respectability  of  the  press  of  this  country.”  The  debate  led  to  a 
“scene”  in  the  House,  between  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Dr,  Kenealy. 


REVIEWS, 

Paradise  Lost.  As  originally  published  by  John  Milton. 
Being  a  facsimile  Reproduction  of  the  First  Edition. 
With  an  Introduction  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Milton.”  London  :  Elliot  Stock, 
62,  Paternoster-row.  1877.  Small  4to. 

AMONG  other  incidents  connected  with  the  occasion  of  the 
approaching  Caxton  Celebration  is  the  announcement  of 
a  photozincographic  reproduction  of  the  “Dictyes  and  Sayinges 
of  the  Philosophers,”  being  the  first  book  printed  in  England 
with  a  date  by  our  proto-typographer,  Caxton.  The  reprint  is  to 
be  produced  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  William  Blades,  who 
will  furnish  an  introduction  to  it.  If  any  interest  is  felt  in  the 
antiquities  of  printing,  such  an  enterprise  at  such  a  moment 
should  bring  its  reward  to  the  publisher,  and  should  prove  the 
most  remunerative  of  all  Mr.  Elliot  Stock’s  ventures  in  the  way 
of  facsimile  reprints.  Though  in  due  course  we  shall  hope  to 
have  something  to  say  concerning  the  undertaking,  our  province, 
however,  at  this  moment  is  to  deal,  not  with  that  which  is  in 
contemplation,  but  that  which  has  been  already  accomplished. 

As  we  have  before  mentioned  in  these  pages,  Mr.  Elliot  Stock, 
of  Paternoster-row,  has,  by  means  of  facsimile  reproductions 
of  books  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  been  directing 
attention  to  the  long  Past,  when  printing  was  assiduously  culti¬ 
vated  as  an  art,  and  when  its  development  was  unaffected  by 
the  fierce  competition  and  hurry  of  the  present  day,  and  when 
excellence  of  workmanship  was  not  sacrificed  to  the  impatience 
of  the  public  or  the  now  universal  cry  for  cheapness.  Mr. 
Stock’s  reprints  have  been  not  only  good  as  imitations,  but  are 
specimens  of  typography  at  once  striking  and  interesting,  and 
his  enterprise  in  placing  them  before  the  public  deserves  a  solid 
reward. 

The  latest  as  well  as  the  best  of  these  facsimile  issues  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  editio  pr biceps  of  “  Paradise  Lost.”  It  is 
from  the  very  perfect  and  almost  unique  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  that  the  present  reprint  has  been  made  by  permission 
of  the  trustees.  The  text  is  a  literal  facsimile  ;  the  type  is  from 
an  old  fount  exactly  resembling  the  original ;  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  printed  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  water-lined  gray 
paper  used  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and, 
lastly,  the  binding  represents  in  colour  and  appearance  the 
brown  sheep-skin  in  which  the  work  was  first  issued  from  the 
press.  Even  the  very  typographical  flaws  have  been  imitated, 
and  literary  errors  followed,  with  minute  exactness.  Dr.  Masson 
says  it  is  so  accurate  a  production  that  a  person  having  it  in  his 
hand  might  imagine  himself  one  of  the  first  purchasers  of  the 
original  in  October  or  November,  1667,  who  has  just  left  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Parker,  near  Aldgate,  or  that  of  Mr.  Boulter,  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  or  of  Mr.  Walker  in  Fleet-street,  with  a 
fresh  copy  in  his  hands,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  as  he  walks. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  work  the  earlier  story  of  “  Paradise 
Lost”  is  told  by  Dr.  Masson  with  remarkable  completeness 
and  brevity.  Not  only  does  this  Introduction  abound  with 
interest  for  the  chance  reader,  but  it  also  contains  valuable 
information  for  the  collector  of  old  books  and  the  printer. 
In  it  is  clearly  treated  that  queestio  vexata  amongst  bibliophiles, 
the  existence  of  so  many  different  title-pages  to  the  first 
edition  (impression)  of  Milton’s  poem,  and  the  discrepancies 
in  the  various  issues  of  this  celebrated  first  edition  are  very 
lucidly  explained. 

The  separate  issues  of  the  first  edition  (fifteen  hundred  copies, 
as  per  agreement  between  author  and  publisher)  were  offered 
to  the  public  during  the  years  1667,  1668,  and  1669,  and  nearly 
every  issue  differed  from  the  preceding  one  in  many  particulars. 
During  the  period  above  mentioned  not  less  than  nine  different 
title-pages  made  their  appearance.  This  multiplication  of  title- 
pages  has  been  productive  of  misapprehension  amongst  book- 
collectors,  and  has  led  to  the  assignment  of  different  dates  to 
the  publication  of  “  Paradise  Lost.”  Mr.  Stock’s  reproduction 
is  a  facsimile  of  the  issue  which  the  most  reliable  evidence 
proves  to  have  been  the  actual  editio  princeps — the  first  edition 
of  the  work  sold  ;  and  since  many  have  been  led  into  error  by 
these  manifold  changes,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publisher  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  an 
exact  copy  of  the  title-page  and  first  page  of  the  work,  from 
Mr.  Stock’s  facsimile  reproduction.  We  cordially  recommend 
the  book  itself  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  typography. 


April  is,  1877.]  THE  PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER. 
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PRINTING  ABROAD, 


AMERICA. 

The  Newspaper  Reporter,  heretofore  owned  by  Messrs.  George 
Rowell  &  Co.,  has  changed  hands,  and  in  announcing  a  new  de¬ 
parture,  states  that  the  price  will  in  future  be  reduced,  and  the  contents 
more  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  printers. 

Failure  of  Printing-Machine  Manufacturers. — The  failure 
is  announced  of  Messrs.  Cottrell  &  Babcock,  printing-machine  manu¬ 
facturers,  of  New  York.  The  liabilities  are  stated  at  300,000  dollars. 
Other  printing  plant  and  manufacturing  firms  are  stated  to  be  also  feeling 
the  pressure  of  the  times. 

The  Printers'  Register  of  St.  Louis  for  February  is  to  hand,  but  its 
contents  are  only  such  as  appeal  to  local  wants,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  specimens  from  various  American  typefoundries.  We  should 
have  thought  an  infusion  of  a  little  more  matter  of  an  interesting  kind 
would  have  been  found  to  be  profitable. 

The  Pacific  Printer,  issued  at  San  Francisco,  is  the  local  trade 
circular  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Richard,  the  eminent  Scotch  typefounders. 
No.  1  appeared  in  January,  and  contains  the  announcement  that  the 
circular  is  “  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  printing  interests  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  the  introduction  of  Scotch  type.”  We  admit  that  the 
latter  object,  at  all  events,  is  kept  well  in  view. 

Printing  with  Expedition. — For  printing  feats  commend  us 
our  Transatlantic  cousins,  who  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  promise, 
fair  to  “lick  all  creation.”  We  are  informed  that  the  copy  for  the 
American  “reprint”  of  Tennyson’s  “Harold,”  was  received  at  the 
printing-office  of  Messrs.  Rand,  Avery,  &  Co.,  at  Boston,  on  a  Monday 
morning,  at  eight  o’clock,  and  that  complete  copies  of  the  work  were 
delivered  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  at  two  o’clock 
p.m.  on  the  following  day. 

Honour  to  a  Veteran  Printer.— Charles  McDevitt,  a  printer 
of  New  York,  died  recently,  aged  78  years.  He  was  for  fifty-eight 
years  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  New  York  Typographical 
Society,  the  oldest  benevolent  institution  of  printers  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  for  several  terms  its  president,  and  for  more  than 
fifty  years  one  of  its  directors.  He  was  noted  for  the  kindness  of  his 
disposition  and  his  warm-hearted  sympathy  with  the  sick  and  dis¬ 
tressed.  His  late  associates  have  just  issued  a  Memorial  containing 
many  well-deserved  tributes  to  his  memory,  embellished  with  portrait 
and  autograph. 

The  American  Stationer  is  publishing  the  special  reports  on  matters 
of  interest  to  its  readers  as  made  in  connection  with  the  late  Phila¬ 
delphia  International  Exhibition.  That  by  Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow 
on  Printing  Presses,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  print.  He  says : — 
‘  ‘  I  cannot  conclude  without  congratulating  the  authorities  of  the 
Centennial  Commission  on  the  very  extensive  and  admirable  display  of 
printing  presses,  never,  I  venture  to  think,  excelled  at  any  previous 
exhibition  in  the  civilized  world.”  Mr.  W.  Faxon’s  Report  relates  to 
“  Improvements  in  the  Printing  Press  during  the  Century,”  and  is  not 
very  exhaustive  or  profound. 

Mr.  John  Springer,  of  The  Press,  Iowa  City,  has  sent  us  a  copy 
of  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Irving  Institute,  on  the  2nd  of 
February  last,  entitled  “A  few  preliminary  Thoughts  toward  an 
Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  William  Caxton,  the  first  English 
Printer.”  Mr.  Springer  says  it  is  not  known  when  or  where  Caxton 
was  born,  whereas  Caxton  has  himself  told  us  it  was  “in  Kent  in  the 
Weeld”  ;  and  we  also  must  demur  to  the  statement  that  the  place  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  The  precise  date  of  the  event  has  not  been 
determined,  though  we  believe  he  died  about  the  close  of  1491  ;  but 
we  know  he  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  which  adjoins 
Westminster  Abbey.  Again,  with  all  due  veneration  for  Caxton  and 
his  work,  we  are  unable  to  endorse  the  assertion  that  William  Caxton 
“may  be  truly  called  the  one  great  man  of  England,”  because  he  was 
the  introducer  of  Printing  into  this  country.  However,  we  none  the 
less  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  great  English  proto- 
typographer  which  characterizes  Mr.  Springer’s  appreciative  little 
sketch,  which  no  doubt  was  timely  and  interesting  to  the  audience  to 
whom  his  paper  was  read. 

Printing  in  New  York.— Our  New  York  correspondent  writes 
“  It  is  now  one  year  since  the  employing  book  and  job-printers  of  New 
York  made  a  ten  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  wages  of  their  employes. 
This  reduction  was  followed  by  a  strike  which  lasted  three  months — 
the  men  being  in  the  end  defeated  and  sadly  demoralized.  Since  that 
time  wages  have  been  going  down  not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout 
the  country.  The  Unions,  which  had  been  for  many  years  accumu¬ 
lating  force  and  were  powerful  everywhere,  are  at  this  time  utterly 
prostrated  ;  and  though  in  most  localities  they  keep  up  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  scales  are  practically  suspended.  As  there  is  very  little 
business  doing,  men  are  accepting  work  at  any  price  which  employers 
are  willing  or  can  afford  to  pay.  Rates  vary  in  this  city  from  25  cents 


to  50  cents  per  1,000  ems,  and  from  $10  to  $20  and  upward  per  week 
— the  higher  rates  being  paid  on  such  of  the  morning  newspapers  as 
still  allow  the  Union  to  control  their  offices.  The  latest  move  down¬ 
ward  in  wages  is  in  the  Government  printing-office  at  Washington, 
where,  by  law  of  Congress  recently  passed,  prices  were  reduced  from 
60  to  50  cents  per  1,000  ems,  and  from  50  to  40  cents  per  hour. 
There  was  some  talk  of  resistance  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  reduction 
will  be  quietly  accepted.  The  presidential  election  being  settled,  and 
the  price  of  gold  having  reached  nearly  par  with  government  and  bank¬ 
notes,  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  revival  of 
business  on  a  sure  and  permanent  foundation.  ” 


AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  Printers  and  the  Paris  Exhibition. — The 
Oesterreichische  Buchdriicker-Zeitung  warmly  advocates  that  the  Aus¬ 
trian  printers  should  exhibit  collectively  at  the  forthcoming  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  it  suggests  that  the  names  of  those  workmen  who  shall 
mainly  contribute  to  produce  the  works  to  be  exhibited  be  severally 
mentioned  in  connection  with  such  exhibits. 

A  Novel  Remedy  for  an  Old  Complaint. — Most  of  us  have 
experienced  the  inconvenience  which  results  from  buying  expensive 
works  which,  a  few  years  after,  become  comparatively  valueless,  owing 
to  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  same  book  having  been  pub¬ 
lished.  To  remedy  what  he  considers  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in 
which  the  book-buyer  is  thus  placed,  an  Austrian  librarian,  Dr.  M.  G. 
Ratkowski,  coolly  suggests  that  all  who  publish  revised  editions  should 
be  compelled  to  print  and  issue,  separately,  at  a  reasonable  price,  in 
book  form,  the  corrections  and  alterations  which  have  been  effected  by 
them  in  such  books.  The  generality  of  the  public  would,  no  doubt, 
prefer  to  buy  a  new  edition  rather  than  have  the  kind  of  “  supplement  ” 
here  suggested. 


BELGIUM. 

A  Correspondent  at  Antwerp  writes  to  us  : — “The  following  sta¬ 
tistics  may  interest  your  readers.  In  the  whole  of  Belgium  there  are 
639  printing-offices  which  are  divided  as  follows  : — Brussels,  101 ; 
Antwerp,  51;  Liege,  37;  Ghent,  34;  Bruges,  21  ;  Mons,  14; 
Louvain,  12;  Charleroi,  1 1  ;  Tournai,  10;  Courtrai,  10;  Venders, 
9  ;  Malines,  8  ;  Namur,  8  ;  Ostend,  5  ;  other  towns,  308.  Total,  639.” 

The  Plantin  Museum. — Those  of  our  readers  who  may  contem¬ 
plate,  during  the  coming  season,  a  trip  to  the  Continent,  will  be  gra¬ 
tified  to  learn  that  this  Museum,  which  has  been  closed  to  the  public 
for  sometime  past,  will  be  reopened  in  August  next,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  quarcentenary  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  A 
description  of  some  of  the  typographic  treasures  in  this  unique  collec¬ 
tion  will  be  found  on  page  60,  et  sea.,  of  the  first  volume  (New  Series) 
of  this  journal. 

The  Brussels  Wages  Dispute. — The  wages  dispute  among  the 
Brussels  printers  is  as  yet  far  from  settled.  The  journeymen  on  strike, 
we  understand,  are  hard  pressed  by  the  number  of  outsiders  who  are 
continually  coming  to  the  fore,  ready  to  fill  their  frames.  The  object 
of  many  of  the  latter,  it  is  affirmed,  is  merely  to  be  bought  out  by,  and 
supported  from,  the  Society  funds,  and  in  this  they  succeed.  The 
masters  have  thus  far  been  able  to  resist  by  having  their  most  pressing 
work  executed  in  the  provinces,  where  wages  are  about  one-half  of 
those  paid  in  the  capital.  The  men  confess  that  the  outlook  is  very 
unpromising  and  uncertain. 


FRANCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Paris  Printers  on  the  21st  March, 
the  following  were  appointed  the  Committee  for  1877  : — MM.  J. 
Delalain,  hon.  president;  Noblet,  president;  Jouaust,  vice-president  ; 
Chamerot,  secretary ;  Cock,  treasurer ;  Goupy,  Hennuyer,  Chaix, 
Balitout,  and  Quantin,  members. 

La  Bibliographie  de  la  France  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
in  widening  the  Rue  Saint -Jacques  at  Paris,  many  houses  of  historic 
interest  are  being  swept  away.  “  Au  Soleil  d’Or,”  in  this  street,  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  sign  of  the  house  where,  in  1473,  three 
Germans,  named  Gering,  Friburger,  and  Krantz,  established  the  first 
Parisian  printing-press,  and  from  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques  emanated 
many  of  the  most  ancient  bibliographical  treasures  of  the  Sorbonne 
National  Library. 

Strike  in  Paris. — Some  eighty  compositors  have  struck  work  at 
the  office  of  MM.  Tolmer  &  Joseph,  and  have  been  replaced  by  non- 
Society  men,  the  firm  having  resolved  to  close  its  doors  in  future  against 
all  Society  hands.  A  separate  room  has  also  been  set  apart  for  female 
compositors,  in  which  fifty  girls  are  already  employed.  The  Journal 
fiir  Buchdruckerkunsl,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information, 
adds  that  a  large  number  of  composing-machines,  by  Kastenbein,  have 
also  been  set  up  by  this  firm,  and  are  now  in  full  working  order. 
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GERMANY. 

Proposed  Exhibition  of  Paper. — -The  Papier-Zeitung  suggests 
that  an  exhibition  of  the  Paper  industry,  representative  of  its  different 
branches,  be  held  at  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1878. 

Government  Competition.  —  The  Executive  of  the  German 
Master  Printers’  Society  has  petitioned  against  the  proposed  acquire¬ 
ment  by  the  Government  of  the  Berlin  printing-office  of  the  late  Herr 
Decker,  whose  decease  we  recently  announced,  and  its  conversion  into 
a  Government  establishment. 

German  Rolling  Machines. — In  a  recent  issue  the  Journal  fiir 
Buchdruckerkunst,  in  giving  an  illustrated  description  of  Heim’s  single 
and  double  rolling  machines,  dilates  upon  the  similarity  which  Gill’s 
machine  (recently  noticed  by  us)  bears  to  these,  and  remarks  that  the 
chief  difference  between  the  two  is  the  heating  of  the  rolling  cylinder 
which  characterises  the  English  make. 

Typographical  Society. — With  the  laudable  object  of  promoting 
technical  proficiency  amongst  its  members,  a  society,  under  the  above 
title,  has  just  been  formed  at  Leipsic.  It  is  sought  to  attain  the  object 
in  question  by  the  public  discussion  of  technical  questions,  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  specimens  of  fine  printing,  and  the  formation  of  a  library  of 
technical  works,  &c.  Masters  and  men  are  equally  eligible  as  members. 

German  Booksellers’  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
society,  which  has  just  been  held,  it  was  stated  that  the  membership 
amounted  to  380  persons,  representing  312  firms,  thus  showing  an 
increase  of  22  members  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  former  director  of  the  Training  Institute  for  Booksellers,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  society,  has  been  replaced  by  Dr.  Sachse,  upon  whose 
suggestion  the  school  is  about  to  be  reorganised. 

Exhibition  of  the  Graphic  Arts.— An  exhibition,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  progress  of  the  Graphic  Arts  in  Germany,  is  to  be  held  at 
Nuremberg,  from  the  2nd  of  September  next  until  the  7th  of  October 
following.  The  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  in  the  building  of  the 
Bavarian  Industrial  Museum,  will  embrace  both  ancient  and  modern 
works  in  the  following  descriptions  of  printing  : — Letterpress,  lithogra¬ 
phy,  copperplate,  photography,  &c.,  in  all  their  different  branches. 
The  articles  to  be  exhibited  must  be  German  productions  dating  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

Stopping  for  Boiler  Covers. — The  German  Paper  Makers' 
Journal  says  : — A  manufacturer  of  wood  pulp  found  it  difficult  to  stop 
up  the  covers  of  his  boilers  with  a  material  which  would  withstand 
effectively  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  the  concentrated  caustic  ley. 
He  had  been  using  without  success  all  known  materials  for  such 
packing  rings  till  he  got  the  idea  of  cutting  them  out  of  paper  pulp 
boards.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory,  and  the  boilers  are  closed 
now  hermetically  under  the  highest  pressure.  This  gave  rise  to 
substituting  these  pulp  rings  in  all  places  where  the  expensive  india- 
rubber  rings  are  used,  and  a  regular  business  in  the  same  has  now 
sprung  up.  The  inventor  is  Mr.  M.  Dresel,  of  the  Dalbke  Paper  Mills. 

HOLLAND. 

The  Dutch  purpose  holding  an  International  Historical  Exhibition 
this  year  at  Amsterdam,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
One  of  the  groups  of  exhibited  articles  will  display  the  graphic  art  in 
five  important  divisions,  viz.,  typography,  lithography,  photography, 
foundery,  and  wood  engraving.  A  special  space  has  been  set  apart  for 
the  typographical  treasures  of  Holland,  and  will  contain  some  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  art  in  that  country. 


RUSSIA. 

Russian  Translation  of  the  Bible.— The  first  complete  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Russian  has  just  been  published  by  the  Synodal 
Printing-office  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  work  has  been  in  hand  for  over 
tw'enty  years. 

Printers’  Sick  Relief  Funds  in  St.  Petersburg.— In  view  of 
the  step  just  taken  by  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  of  making  its 
older  members  a  superannuation  allowance,  the  following  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  Printers’  relief  system  as  it  exists  in  the  Russian  capital  will 
be  perused  with  interest.  The  first  fund  for  this  object  was  started  in 
1840,  and  embraced  in  its  scope  both  printers  and  typefounders.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules,  which  have  recently  been  revised  and  modified,  the 
entrance-fee  is  6s.  2d.  (computing  the  Russian  rouble  at  3s.  id.),  and 
the  monthly  subscription  3s.  id.  After  a  membership  of  twelve  months, 
printers  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits  : — In  sickness,  for  the 
first  half-year,  to  18s.  6d.  per  week;  and  for  the  next  six  months  to 
half  that  amount ;  invalided  members  who  have  belonged  to  the  fund 
ten  years  are  entitled  to  a  monthly  pension  of  ^1.  17s.  ;  a  similar 
allowance  is  made  to  the  orphans  of  deceased  members  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  seventeen.  A  seven  years’  membership,  on  the  other  hand, 
entitles  the  invalid  only  to  15s.  5d.  per  month.  The  relief  to  tramps 
is  fixed  at  £1.  10s.  iod.  The  relatives  of  deceased  members  are  entitled 
to  a  funeral  allowance  of  £7.  15s.  This  fund  has  now  about  120  mem¬ 
bers,  most  of  them  Germans,  by  and  for  whom  it  was  indeed  originally 


established.  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  in  1866,  the  Russian 
printers  organised  a  similar  fund  “  for  the  relief  of  St.  Petersburg  com¬ 
positors.”  The  entrance-fee  in  this  case  is  rather  high,  being  fixed  at 
£2.  3s.  2d.,  while  the  monthly  subscription  and  the  sick  relief  are  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  instance.  The  general  scope  of  the  fund 
is,  however,  much  more  comprehensive,  and  includes,  amongst 
other  benefits,  loans  to  poor  members,  grants  to  those  who  are 
compelled  to  enlist  in  the  army,  &c.  The  membership  of  this 
Society  is  open  not  only  to  compositors,  of  both  sexes,  but  also  to 
master  printers,  overseers,  readers,  and  wood-engravers.  It  is  a 
notable  omission  in  the  statutes  of  this,  as  well  as  the  next-men¬ 
tioned  society,  that  neither  pressmen  nor  machine-minders  are  entitled 
to  its  benefits.  The  total  funds  of  the  society  amounted  at  the 
end  of  1875,  to  ^ji, 550,  while  the  membership  aggregated  to  160, 
giving  an  average  of  nearly  £10  per  member.  The  third  similar  fund 
to  which  we  would  refer  is  of  a  more  circumscribed  nature,  its  benefits 
being  exclusively  confined  to  operatives  in  the  printing-office  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  Its  funds  are  derived  from  two  sources. 
The  proprietary  contribute  annually  2  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
concern,  which  contribution  must  not  be  less  than  £23  ;  a  similar  per¬ 
centage  as  the  above  is  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  employes ,  in 
addition  to  which  fines,  &c.  also  go  to  swell  this  fund.  The  amount  of 
relief  varies  in  a  ratio  similar  to  the  contribution.  When  the  amount 
contributed  per  year  is  £1.  17s.,  that  sum  would  also  represent  the 
pension  allowance  per  month,  while  the  sick  relief  during  a  similar 
period  would  be  double  that  amount,  i.e.  £3.  14s.  All  the  relief  given 
is  computed  on  a  similar  basis,  and  is  divided  into  nine  classes,  the 
lowest  being  an  annual  contribution  of  12s.  qd.,  which  entitles  to  a 
monthly  pension  of  the  same  amount,  and  a  sick  relief  of  £1.  4s.  8d. 
After  a  year’s  membership  each  employe  is  free  on  the  sick  fund,  while 
double  that  term  is  required  to  entitle  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
deceased  members  to  any  benefit.  In  case  of  illness,  ’stab  hands  receive 
their  full  wages  for  six  weeks,  when  all  benefit  ceases,  except  when  the 
member  is  laid  up  for  more  than  twelve  months,  after  the  expiry  of 
which  time  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  pension  as  before  stated. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Printing  for  the  Blind.— News  of  a  press  for  printing  in  relief 
for  the  blind,  reaches  us  from  Switzerland.  It  is  about  to  be  used  for 
a  journal  in  Geneva,  the  Journal  des  Aveugles.  The  editor  has  been 
blind  from  childhood  as  are  also  the  compositors  and  printers. 


ENGLISH  JOTTINGS. 


The  Inventor ,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer  is  dead,  after  a  brief 
career  of  little  more  than  a  year.  It  is  said  that  the  venture  cost  its 
promoters  over  ^800. 

A  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  wine  and  spirit 
merchants  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  entitled  the  Wine  and  Spirit 
Weekly  Record,  and  the  first  number  contained  a  likeness  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

A  new  weekly  journal,  entitled  The  Fishing  Gazette,  is  announced 
to  appear  on  April  the  20th.  It  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  anglers  and  the  fishing  trade.  It  will  be  published  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Allen,  11,  Ave  Maria-lane,  E.C. 

Messrs.  H.Dupuy  &  Son,  of  Paris  and  London,  have  sent  us  some 
samples  of  very  cheap  and  effective  tickets  which  they  have  executed 
in  chromolithography  for  Messrs.  Hamilton’s  Diorama  of  Russia  and 
the  Eastern  Question.  The  work,  though  coarse,  is  sufficiently  good 
and  artistic,  considering  the  circumstances  of  its  production,  and  it 
shows  how  popular  is  the  demand  for  colour. 

Provincial  Typography. — We  feel  pleasure  in  drawing  attention 
to  an  excellent  sample  of  thoroughly  sound,  good  typography,  the  work 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Rodgers,  of  Sheffield.  It  is  a  i6mo.  catalogue,  in  old 
style  brevier  and  nonpareil,  with  fancy  initials,  and  red  borders  and 
corners  to  each  page.  The  good  taste  is  equalled  by  the  workmanship, 
which  is  in  fact  all  that  it  should  be,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  “The 
Hallamshire  Steam  Press.” 

Kent’s  Type  Distributor. — According  to  Coming  Events,  there 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  forthcoming  Caxton  Exhibition,  an  analytic 
type  distributor,  the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Kent,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Daily  Japan  Herald.  It  will  distribute  a  page  of  the  Times  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  its  selectors  extracting  at  one  and  the  same  time  all 
the  ■  letters  in  the  width  of  the  page  of  any  given  description  and 
dropping  them  in  the  proper  type  case.  The  characters  are  not  notched, 
as  required  to  be  done  by  the  Sorensen  machine. 

Successful  Authorship. — Most  w'riters  on  Printing  have  had  to 
incur  pecuniary  loss  in  the  publication  of  their  lucubrations,  but  Mr. 
Gould,  of  Middlesbro ,  informs  us  that  owing  to  the  favourable  notices 
of  his  “  Letter-Press  Printer”  in  the  Printing  Times  and  Litho¬ 
grapher  and  other  trade  journals,  he  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  the. 
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whole  of  the  first  1,000  copies  in  less  than  five  months.  Not  the  least 
noticeable  of  his  customers  was  one  who  ordered  seven  copies  of  the 
work  for  use  in  the  Deseret  News  office,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ! 

Presentation  to  a  Journalist. — Mr.  R.  Worth,  F.G.S.,has 
been  presented  with  a  service  of  silver  plate  on  his  leaving  the  staff  of 
the  Western  Morning  News,  at  Plymouth,  after  a  connection  therewith 
of  fourteen  years.  The  testimonial  was  subscribed  for  by  gentlemen 
representing  all  ranks,  opinions,  callings,  and  professions  from  all  parts 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  presentation  was  made  at  a  largely- 
attended  dinner  at  Farley’s  Hotel,  by  one  of  Mr.  Worth’s  oldest 
friends  on  the  local  press,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hill,  of  the  Western  Daily 
Mercury. 

The  Paper  Makers’  Club.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Paper 
Makers’  Club  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  ult.,  at  the  Mansion 
House  Restaurant,  Queen  Victoria-street,  Mr.  Giles  in  the  chair.  In 
consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  usual  day  of  meeting  (Tuesday) 
only  a  few  members  were  present,  which  was  the  more  to  be  regretted 
inasmuch  as  notice  had  been  given  that  the  proposal  to  amalgamate  the 
Club  with  the  Paper  Makers’  Association  would  be  discussed.  Mr.  F. 
G.  Lloyd,  the  honorary  secretary,  had  received  letters  and  personal 
intimations  from  some  members  who  were  unable  to  attend,  and  on  the 
question  being  brought  forward  it  was  agreed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting,  as  so  many  members  had  not  replied  to  the  question  put  to 
them,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter 
at  present. — Paper  Makers'  Journal. 

Portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. — To  commemorate  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  Messrs.  Armitage  &  Ibbetson 
issued  a  portrait,  in  chromolithography,  of  his  Royal  Highness,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  border  emblematical  of  our  Indian  Empire.  This 
portrait  was  deservedly  admired  as  an  emanation  from  the  printing- 
machine,  and  Messrs.  Armitage  &  Ibbetson  have  just  issued  a  com¬ 
panion  portrait  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Credit¬ 
able  as  was  their  former  effort  in  this  direction,  we  think  the  production 
under  notice  excels  it  in  many  points.  The  register  is  almost  perfect, 
and  the  colours  are  clean  and  pure,  as  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  The  portrait  is  set  in  a  frame  in  imitation  of  gold,  and  around 
this  are  grouped  flowers  belonging  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
among  which  several  varieties  of  the  rose  have  a  conspicuous  place. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  mass  of  colour  surrounding  the  portrait 
would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  it,  but  the  artist  has  avoided  this 
by  working  the  drapery  and  its  accessories  in  neutral  greys  and  black, 
thus  giving  the  flesh  tints  of  the  face  their  full  force. 

The  Native  Indian  Press. — Recently  an  elaborate  and  interesting 
paper  on  this  subject  was  read  before  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  by  Dr.  George  Birdwood,  C.S.L.,  the  Curator  of  the  India 
Museum.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Andrew  Cassels,  who,  in 
introducing  Dr.  Birdwood,  spoke  of  him  as  well  known  to  be  a  very 
high  authority  on  the  important  topic  to  be  then  brought  before  them. 
When  it  is  stated  that  the  paper,  including  the  copious  and  instructive 
extracts  with  which  it  was  illustrated,  only  a  scantling  of  which,  of 
course,  could  be  read,  would  about  fill  three  pages  of  The  Times,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  we  are  unable  to  attempt  to  reproduce  it  ;  but 
we  are  able  to  refer  our  readers  to  a  full  report  given  in  the  journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Dr.  Birdwood  spoke  of  the  native  Press  of  India 
as  the  most  striking  result  of  the  English  education  of  its  natives,  the 
vast  majority  of  whose  newspapers  where  thoroughly  loyal.  To  dis¬ 
prove  the  assertion  that  native  journals  were  disloyal,  detailed  statistics 
were  given  showing  that  there  are  but  about  200  native  newspapers  for 
all  India,  very  few  of  which  have  any  real  circulation.  The  Satya 
Prakash,  the  most  popular  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  circulates  but 
about  1,600  copies,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  rest  range 
from  500  to  50,  while  only  the  smaller  fry  breathed  a  seditious  spirit. 
All  the  Presidencies  were  pretty  much  alike  in  these  respects.  Many 
of  these  little  papers  were  edited  and  owned  by  men  educated  at  the 
cost  of  the  Government,  but  for  whom  it  had  found  no  career,  since  for 
every  native  scholar  who  got  a  Government  berth  100  had  to  go  without. 
The  Indian  native  press  was  the  chief  refuge  for  destitute  graduates  of 
the  Peninsula  Universities.  A  like  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  common  to  the  childhood  of  all  journalism,  and  it  was  as  much 
looked  down  upon  by  respectable  natives  in  India  as  here.  Besides, 
the  utmost  abuse  of  a  free  press  was  worth  tolerating  in  India,  since 
the  native  newspapers  were  the  only  form  of  native  literature,  and 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  undercurrents  of  Indian  opinion  which  it 
would  never  do  to  neglect.  The  Government  was,  therefore,  obliged 
carefully  to  study  the  native  press,  which  then  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  Indian  politics.  Y  et  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
neither  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  nor  of  the  Princes  of  India 
that  the  native  press  represents.  The  notion  that  a  Bengalee  Baboo  or 
a  Bombay  Purvoe  can  know  anything  of  the  mind  of  rulers  like  Scindia 
or  of  the  Maharana  of  Oodeypore  was  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of.  Of 
real  native  public  opinion  practically  nothing  is  known  among  English¬ 
men.  A  discussion  ensued,  initiated  by  the  Rev.  James  Long,  who 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Sen,  an  educated  native  of  India,  and  others. 


The  Bible. — Dr.  Ginsburg,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  lately  delivered  a  lecture  at 
the  Town-hall,  Wokingham,  on  “The  Bible — the  manner  in  which  it. 
has  been  preserved,  transmitted,  and  copies  multiplied.”  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  ancient  MSS.  and  old  editions  of  the  Bible. 
Dr.  Ginsburg  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  explained  that  the  earliest 
records  of  Scripture  were  written  on  stone,  and  that  previous  to  the 
existence  of  parchment  manuscripts,  they  were  inscribed  upon  the  barks 
of  trees  or  upon  rolls  made  from  the  peel  of  the  papyrus.  In  many 
cases  the  records  consisted  of  pictures ;  for  instance,  in  the  Book  of 
Esther  the  ten  sons  of  Hainan  were  represented  as  being  hung  up  with 
their  father  in  the  manner  described  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  as  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  where  all  the  battles  recorded  there  were  exhibited  in 
pictorial  form.  A  tabulated  statement  was  placed  against  every  line  of 
the  text  in  the  old  records,  showing  how  many  times  a  certain  letter, 
word,  or  phrase  occurred  ;  this  was  summarized  at  the  end  of  every 
page,  again  at  the  end  of  every  32  pages,  and  afterwards  at  the  end  of 
every  book,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole  Bible  the  sum-total  was  given. 
This  would  give  some  idea  of  the  care  with  which  the  Bible  had  been 
guarded  and  preserved,  and  such  a  gigantic  work  as  he  had  described 
could  not,  he  undertook  to  say,  be  accomplished  by  a  dozen  men  if 
they  lived  for  500  years.  The  New  Testament  had  not  been  treated  in 
this  way  at  all.  They  would  not  find  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  codex 
Alexandrinus,  which  was  presented  to  King  Charles,  and  was  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  or  in  the  codex  Sinaiaticus,  of  similar  antiquity, 
which  Tischendorff  found  at  the  convent  of  Sinai.  The  latter  was  now 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  the  one  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
had  published  and  circulated  to  public  libraries  and  scholars.  He 
thought,  when  they  heard  so  much  about  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  was 
only  due  to  render  to  him  the  greatest  honour  for  the  reproduction  of 
this  codex  and  its  distribution  ;  and  although  they  could  not  compare 
the  English  with  the  Russian  Government,  because  the  former  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  liberal  Government 
in  the  world,  yet  they  never  found  it  doing  anything  of  this  sort. 
Having  referred  to  the  rapid  advance  made  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  after  printing  was  introduced,  the  lecturer  stated  that  at  the  time 
the  first  Bible  was  printed  by  Gutenberg,  a  copy  of  which  he  produced, 
Roman  Catholicism  prevailed  all  over  Europe,  and  it  was  only  fair  to 
say  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  it  printed  and  circulated  the 
Scriptures  to  a  large  extent,  and  did  not,  as  was  misstated,  endeavour 
to  keep  the  Bible  from  the  people.  Dr.  Ginsburg  told  some  amusing 
facts  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  Authorized  Version.  One 
of  the  editions  which  King  James  I.  declined  to  allow  the  Revisers  to 
use  as  a  help,  contained  marginal  notes  which  he  considered  heretical 
and  republican.  The  marginal  note  to  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter,  “  Fear  God  and  honour  the  King,”  was  as  follows  :  “  That 
depends  upon  circumstances  ;  if  the  word  of  the  King  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Word  of  God,  obey  the  King ;  but  if  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  obey  God  rather  than  the  King.” 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

Registration  of  Copyright. — The  case  of  Henderson  v.  Maxwell, 
recently  decided  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  re-heard  on  a  point 
of  considerable  interest  to  publishers  of  periodicals.  It  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  was,  in  1862-3,  the  proprietor  of  a  magazine  called  the  Orb 
and  employed  a  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon  to  write  a  serial  story  called  the 
“Verger’s  Ward,”  for  publication  in  successive  numbers,  upon  the 
usual  terms  that  the  copyright  should  belong  to  and  be  paid  for  by  the 
plaintiff.  After  the  story  had  been  thus  published  in  the  Orb,  the 
defendant,  without  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff,  brought  it  out  in  a 
cheap  form  under  the  title  of  “Dangerous  Connexions,”;  and  the 
object  of  the  present  action  was  to  restrain  the  further  publication  of 
“Dangerous  Connexions,”  as  being  an  infringement  of  the  plaintiff’s 
copyright.  At  the  trial  of  the  action  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  and  ordered  the  remaining  copies  of  the 
cheap  edition  in  the  defendant’s  possession  to  be  destroyed,  as  reported 
in  The  Times  of  November  the  10th.  The  case  was  now  re-heard  on 
the  application  of  the  defendant,  upon  a  point  which,  although 
technical,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  publishing  trade.  Mr. 
Davey,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Romer  for  the  defendant,  pointed  out  that  the 
plaintiff  had  registered  the  first  number  of  the  Orb  before  publication, 
and  argued  that  he  had  not  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Copyright  Act  (5  and  6  Viet.,  c.  45)  by  so  doing.  Copyright  was  the 
right  of  multiplying  copies  of  an  existing  book  or  periodical.  A  man 
must  according  to  the  Act  be  the  proprietor  of  the  Copyright  in  a  book 
before  he  could  register  it ;  but  before  publication  there  was  nothing  to 
register,  so  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  Act  was  to 
publish  first  and  then  register.  Mr.  Chitty,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Rigby,  for 
the  plaintiff,  contended  that  the  requirements  of  the  Act  had  been 
sufficiently  complied  with.  It  was  formerly,  though  not  now,  the 
practice  of  publishers  to  register  before  publication,  and  surely  a 
publisher  had  the  right  to  make  the  entry  at  Stationers’  Hall,  giving  a 
future  date  for  the  date  of  publication,  and  take  his  chance  of  the  date 
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given  corresponding  with  the  actual  date  of  publication,  as  in  this 
instance.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  Copyright  Act  con¬ 
templated  two  things — first,  that  the  person  to  have  the  entry  made  at 
Stationers’  Hall  should  be  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  in  the  book  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  book  should  be  a  published  book  ;  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Act  was  intended  to  protect  only  books  that  were 
already  published  and  given  to  the  world.  His  Lordship  referred  to 
the  language  of  the  18th  section  in  support  of  his  view,  and,  with 
regard  to  the  entry  at  Stationers’  Hall,  pointed  out  that  the  form  of 
requiring  entry  of  proprietorship  given  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  was 
to  be  dated  and  signed  by  the  proprietor,  and  filled  in  with  the  title  of 
the  book,  the  name  of  the  publisher,  and  place  of  publication,  the  name 
and  place  of  abode  of  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  and  the  date  of 
first  publication.  How,  his  Lordship  asked,  could  the  proprietor  give 
the  date  of  publication  of  a  book  not  yet  published  ?  It  would  require 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  do  so.  It  was  clear,  throughout  the  Act  that 
“book”  meant  something  already  published.  The  only  thing  his 
Lordship  could  do  in  the  circumstances  was  to  dismiss  the  action  ;  but 
it  would  be  dismissed  without  costs.  Doubtless  many  of  our  readers 
remember  the  very  recent  practice, — now  discontinued, — of  registration 
at  Stationers’  Hall,  prior  to  the  issue  of  a  publication. 


OBITUARY. 

B.4GEH0T. — We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  at  Langport, 
in  Somersetshire,  of  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  the  editor  of  the  The  Econo¬ 
mist,  and  a  well-known  writer  on  political  economy  and  cognate 
subjects.  He  was  bom  at  Langport  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1826,  and 
was  educated  at  University  College,  London.  Early  in  life,  under  the 
care  of  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Watson  Bagehot,  a  banker,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  banking  business,  and  was  led  to  devote 
special  attention  to  commercial  and  financial  subjects.  His  marriage 
to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  for  some  time  Indian  Finance 
Minister,  and  founder  of  The  Economist,  brought  him  into  close  contact 
with  the  management  of  that  paper.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
he  became  proprietor  and  editor,  and  in  his  hands  the  paper  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  very  great  ability  and  success.  Mr.  Bagehot  contributed 
a  number  of  valuable  articles  to  The  ATational  and  Fortnightly  Reviews. 
He  was  the  author  of  three  independent  works,  “The  English  Con¬ 
stitution,”  “Physics  and  Politics,”  and  “Lombard-street.” 

Brown. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Crombie  Brown, 
who  for  some  fifty  years  was  connected  with  the  publishing  house  of 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  and  who,  for  over  thirty  years,  was  the  head  of  the_ 
literary  and  printing  department  in  connection  with  that  firm. 

Clarke. — We  have  to  announce  the  death  ofMr.  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke,  whose  death  took  place  on  the  1 8th  ult.  He  will  be  remembered 
best  by  his  “  Tales  from  Chaucer  ”  and  his  “  Shakespeare  Characters.” 
Pie  was  also  Keats’  schoolmaster.  His  wife,  who  is  twenty-two  years 
his  junior,  and  the  sister  of  Clara  Novello,  was  married  to  her  husband 
forty-nine  years  ago.  The  deceased,  who  of  late  was  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Gentleman’ s  Magazine,  was  near  ninety  years  of  age. 

Spicer. — We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  the  4th  instant,  of  Mr. 
Henry  Spicer,  of  The  Highlands,  Putney-heath,  after  a  few  days’ 
illness,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six  years.  The  deceased  was 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Spicer  Brothers,  of  19,  New  Bridge- 
street,  London,  wholesale  stationers.  He  had  for  some  time  previous 
to  his  death  been  very  infirm,  and  lived  in  comparative  retirement. 


The  will  and  codicil  of  Mr.  C.  Morgan,  late  of  Cannon-street,  whole¬ 
sale  stationer,  and  of  Hyde-side  House,  Edmonton,  who  died  on  the  25th 
of  December  last,  have  been  proved  by  Mr.  C.  Morgan,  the  son,  Mr. 

R.  T.  Way,  the  son-in-law,  and  Mr.  D.  P.  Loe,  the  executors,  the  personal 
estate  being  sworn. under  ^60,000.  The  testator  leaves  to  his  said  son 
his  horses  and  carriages,  and  bis  furniture  and  household  effects  equally 
between  his  three  children.  There  are  several  legacies  and  annuities. 
To  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Julia  Ann  Way  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Mayor,  he 
gives  ,£26,000  between  them,  and  the  rest  of  his  property  to  his  said  son. 

The  will  of  Mr.  William  Oates,  late  of  Paternoster-row,  and  Portman- 
street,  Portman-square,  publisher  and  bookseller,  who  died  on  the  28th 
of  December  last,  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  J.  B.  L.  Lewington  and  Mr. 

S.  Reader,  the  executors,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  ,£30,000. 
The  will  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Fox,  late  of  Fann-street,  Aldersgate- 

street,  and  of  Stratford-house,  Highbury,  New-park,  who  died  on  the 
15th  of  January  last,  was  recently  proved  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Fitch  and 
Mr.  H.  Northey,  the  sons-in-law  of  the  deceased,  the  executors,  the 
personal  estate  being  sworn  under  £30,000.  The  testator  devises  and 
bequeaths  all  his  real  and  personal  property  equally  between  his  four 
daughters,  Annie,  Eleanor,  Alice,  and  Jessie  Harriet.  All  claims 
against  the  estate  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  14th  of  May  next 
to  Mr.  J.  O.  Meadows,  Bond-court-chambers,  Walbrook. 

Creditors  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  D.  Griffith,  bookseller  and  publisher, 
must  forward  full  particulars  on  or  before  the  21st  of  May  next  to 
Messrs.  Shepherd  &  Sons,  solicitors,  at  32,  Finsbury-circus. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 


ANCIENT  LITHOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — Passing  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Athens  yesterday,  I 
noticed  on  a  signboard  in  white  letters  on  a  blue  ground, — the  Greek 
national  colours,  the  single  word, — 

AieOrPA4>EION, 

and  I  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  thinking  it  might  interest  your  readers  to 
know  how  a  modern  Greek  announces  that  he  has  a  Lithographic 
Establishment. 

Accepting  the  word  Lithography  in  its  etymological  sense  of  Writing 
or  Graving  on  Stone,  the  ancient  Greeks  may  be  said  to  have  been 
great  Lithographers.  The  quantity  of  inscriptions  on  marble  which 
they  have  left  is  something  wonderful.  Many  of  them  are  long 
documents  very  beautifully  engraved  on  smooth,  polished  slabs.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  some  mode  of  taking  impressions  from  such  stones 
did  not  occur  to  those  who  produced  them.  The  ancient  Greeks  with 
such  slabs  around  them  must  have  been  constantly  on  the  very  brink  of 
discovering  some  form  of  Lithographic  Printing.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  are  done  in  letters  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  there 
are  so  many  ways  in  which  an  impression  might  be  produced,  the 
puzzle  is  how  they  managed  not  to  do  it.  Laws,  decrees,  deeds, 
dedication  of  honours,  &c.,  were,  I  may  say  “ Lithographed,”  and 
placed  in  temples  and  public  buildings  all  over  Greece.  There  is  one 
slab  of  marble  in  the  British  Museum  with  an  inscription  relating  to 
the  Erectheum,  which  has  been  described  as  “a  Specification  of 
repairs.”  It  describes  most  minutely  all  the  work  to  be  done  to  the 
temple.  A  very  important  inscription  has  lately  been  found  here. 
Thucydides  relates  a  transaction  which  took  place  in  Athens,  of  which 
he  gives  details.  Not  many  weeks  ago,  a  lithographed  copy  of  this 
transaction,  that  is,  a  slab  of  marble  with  the  document  engraved  on  it, 
was  found  while  carrying  out  some  explorations  in  the  Acropolis.  This 
inscription  is  said  to  fully  corroborate  the  historian.  Thucydides  died 
B.  C.  391 ;  hence  the  inscription,  which  was  graved  on  stone  before  that 
date,  is  a  pretty  old  bit  of  Lithography.  W.  S. 

Athens,  March,  31,  1877. 

[Many  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  when  Senefelder  discovered 
a  new  art,  he  did  not  devise  a  new  name  for  its  description.  The  word 
Lithography — in  its  Latin  form — had  been  used  for  above  a  century 
previously  ;  not  to  describe  writings  on  stone  but  writings  about  stones. 
These  writings  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  modern  science  of  geology 
that  books  on  alchemy  bear  to  those  on  the  science  of  chemistry.  They 
were  fantastic,  dogmatic,  superstitious,  and  credulous  to  a  degree.  An 
excellent  idea  of  the  nature  of  them  will  be  found  in  an  amusing 
article  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lebour,  F.G.S.,  in  the  Athenceum  of  the  7th  inst., 
referring  to  a  folio  entitled  “  Lithographies  Wirceburgensis,”  belonging 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  there  are  about  a  score  of 
books  classified  under  the  heading  of  “  Lithography  ”  which  all  refer 
to  this  primitive  kind  of  geology,  and  Watts’s  “Bibliotheca 
Britannica  ”  gives,  under  the  heading  also  of  “  Lithography,”  several  of 
them,  which  has  led  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  early  signification 
of  the  term  to  refer  to  some  of  them  for  the  very  modern  process  of 
printing  from  stone  ! — Ed.  P.  T.  &  L.] 


TRADE  CHANGES, 


Mr.  Gilks,  wood-engraver,  has  removed  from  Essex-street,  to  9, 
Bedford-row. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  has  retired  from  the  Woodbury  Permanent 
Photographic  Company. 

The  Barnsley  Times  business  office  has  been  removed  from  Market- 
hill  to  Peel-street,  Barnsley. 

Mr.  E.  Meyerstein,  London  agent  to  Mr.  Radde  of  Hamburg, 
has  removed  from  7,  Worship-street,  to  Union  Bank  Buildings, 
Holborn  Circus,  E.C. 

Mr.  B.  Morris,  advertisement  agent,  of  43,  Ludgate-hill,  has 
admitted  Mr.  H.  Morris  into  partnership.  The  style  of  the  firm  will 
be  in  future  B.  &  H.  Morris. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Clarke,  advertising  agent,  of  85,  Gracechurch-street, 
has  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  W.  A.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Thomas  Platt. 
The  title  of  the  firm  will  in  future  be  Clarke,  Son,  &  Platt. 
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The  stock-in-trade  and  plant  of  the  Yorkshire  Joint-stock  Publishing 
and  Stationery  Company,  at  Otley,  have  been  sold  by  auction  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month. 

New  Companies. — Among  the  new  companies  registered  since  our 
last  issue  are  the  Electric  Writing  Company  with  a  capital  of  ^20,000, 
in  £20  shares  ;  and  the  Hull  Packet  Newspaper  Company  with  a 
capital  of  ^10,000,  in  ^"io  shares. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Winstone  of  100  and  101  Shoe-lane,  informs  us 
that  he  has  taken  his  son  Ernest  H.  Winstone  into  partnership,  and 
that  for  the  future  their  business  will  be  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Winstone  &  Son.  We  make  the  announcement  with 
pleasure,  and  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  new  firm. 


GAZETTE  NOTICES. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. 

T.  Cai.dcleugh  &  Co.,  printers  and  stationers,  Claypath,  Durham. 
Cooper  &  Bromley,  printers  and  publishers,  Paternoster-row. 
Besley  &  Son,  printers,  Exeter. 

Robinson  &  Bowman,  printers,  Cowcross-street. 

The  Woodbury  Permanent  Photographic  Printing  Company, 
Great  Portland-street,  and  Ealing,  so  far  as  regards  W.  B.  Woodbury. 

Bankrupts. 

John  Henry  French,  printer  and  lithographer,  late  of  High  Hol- 
born.  April  24,  at  1 1. 

Morgan  Breeds,  printer,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. 

Alexander  Jenkins,  printer,  Edinburgh. 

John  Swann,  stationer,  Edinburgh. 

Declaration  of  Dividend. 

F.  T.  Platts,  formerly  of  Southampton  Row,  Bloomsbury,  then  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  now  of  New  Cross-road,  Deptford,  and  Fleet- 
street,  City,  engraver  and  lithographic  printer,  div.  7s.  2d. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled. 

W.  Barker,  printer  and  stationer,  Liverpool. 

A  Petition  has  been  presented  for  the  winding-up  of  the  Bradford 
Newspaper  Company. 

An  order  has  been  made  for  the  winding-up  of  the  Bootlnvood 
Paper  Company,  (Limited). 

Claims  against  the  estate  of  the  Ecclesfield  Paper  Mills  Company, 
(Limited),  must  be  forwarded  by  the  19th  inst.,  to  Mr.  C.  Corbidge, 
jun.,  accountant,  Sheffield. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. ,  Paris. — Thanks  for  your  reply.  We  shall  willingly  conform  to 
your  wishes. 

D.  I.  A.,  Madrid. — Your  letter  has  reached  us  in  due  course,  but  not 
the  parcel  to  which  it  contains  allusion. 

W.  S.  D.,  Shooter’s  Hill. — We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  on 
the  subject  named,  or  on  any  other  which  would  interest  our  readers. 

G.  H.  B.,  New  York. — The  missing  numbers  have  been  posted  to 
you.  We  have  received  the  Pamphlet.  We  shall  be  glad  of  an  early 
reply  to  our  last  private  communication. 

“  Live  and  Let  Live  ”  draws  attention  to  a  meeting  of  members 
of  the  Grocery  Trade,  held  recently  at  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  advisability  of  discontinuing  the  presentation  of 
Pictorial  Almanacks  at  Christmas,  and,  as  a  substitute  for  this  practice, 
making  a  present  annually  to  some  local  charity.  The  meeting 
terminated  without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion.  But  our  cor¬ 
respondent  urges  in  support  of  the  present  practice  that  as  a  motive 
power  for  the  diffusion  of  Instructive  Knowledge  amongst  a  class  which 
stands  most  in  need  of  it,  it  has  no  equal  ;  that  it  encourages  an 
Instructive  Industry  ;  that  it  is  a  practice,  which,  if  discontinued,  would 
encourage  competition  in  the  shape  of  Japanese  and  other  foreign  goods, 
the  presentation  of  which  has  been  frequently  resorted  to  by  Grocers 
in  preference  to  home  productions  ;  and  lastly,  the  “  presents  to 
charities  ”  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  the  British  working  man 
were  to  withdraw  his  donation,  as  no  one  gives  more  freely  than  he 
who  earns  his  income  by  genuine  hard  work,  of  which  the  Lithographer 
has  an  ample  share. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 


Space  occupied. 

i  Month. 

3  Months. 

6  Months. 

9  Months. 

12  Months. 

One  Page  ... 

£.  s.  d. 

4  10  0 

£■  s.  d. 

400 

£■  s.  d. 
3  16  6 

£•  *  d. 
3  10  0 

£■  -s'-  d. 

3  3° 

Half  Page  ... 

2 10  0 

250 

226 

2  0  0 

I  17  6 

Quarter  Page 

176 

146 

1  3  0 

I  2  O 

IOO 

Per  Inch,  6s.  ;  per  Line  of  io  words,  9 d.,  each  insertion. 
Post-Office  Orders  or  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons,  81,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
at  the  High  Holborn  Money  Order  Office. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. —GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— 
“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle’maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Sold  only  in  Packets,  labelled, — 
“James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly,  London.” 


AN  “ESTIMATE  FOR  PRINTING,” 


NOWING  well  how  extreme  and 
often  how  unreflecting  is  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  Printing  Trade,  we 
recently  thought  a  word  of  caution 
on  the  subject  would  not  be  inap¬ 
propriate,  and  we  therefore  wrote 
in  our  “  Topics  of  the  Month  ”  for 
February  last: — “We  hope  that 
the  printers  will  not  be  induced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  consequent  competition 
for  work,  to  recklessly  lower  their  prices.  We  pen  this 
caution  advisedly,  for  we  recently  were  shown  a  form  of 
tender  for  printing  a  religious  weekly  periodical  which  was 
simply  an  insult  to  offer  to  any  master-printer  who  possessed 
a.  grain  of  self-respect  or  knowledge  of  his  business ;  yet,  we 
dare  say,  printers  were  found  willing  to  fill  up  the  form, 
and  to  assist,  one  of  the  most  scandalous  attempts  to  lower 
the  prestige  of  the  printer’s  calling  with  which  we  have  ever 
met.  From  prudential  motives  we  refrain  from  publishing 
the  precious  document.  Again  we  say  to  our  brethren, 

‘  Beware  of  Under-estimates  !’  These  are  not  times  when 
production  comes  cheap ;  and  if  any  of  our  readers  doubt 
what  we  say,  let  them  carefully  note  the  steady  and  large 
increase  of  the  standing  expenses  connected  with  the 
carrying-on  of  their  business,  compared  with  those  of  a  few 
years  ago.  If  the  proper  actual  net  profit  of  all  the  print¬ 
ing  businesses  in  London  could  be  accurately  ascertained — 
which  is  of  course  an  impossibility — the  percentage  would, 
we  are  convinced,  be  so  small  as  to  horrify  many  who  go 
on  year  after  year  working  for  next  to  nothing,  and  even 
struggling  for  the  honour  of  doing  so.” 

In  writing  thus,  we  had  in  view  the  desirability  of 
printers  bearing  in  mind,  when  called  upon  to  estimate, 
that  owing  to  one  cause  and  another  there  had  arisen  of 
late  such  a  general  and  permanent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production,  as  to  demand  from  them  careful  consideration 
in  all  future  tenders.  We  casually  referred  to,  without 


naming,  a  particular  case,  because  we  thought  it  was  very 
much  to  the  point.  We  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  quote  the 
document,  as  it  was  only  privately  shown  to  us,  and  because 
we  thought  it  furnished  an  unworthy  example  which 
might  be  followed  by  others,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
common  interests  of  the  craft  in  whose  behalf  we  wrote. 
We  thought  one  such  instance  bad  enough,  and  we  had  no 
desire  to  assist  in  creating  more.  These  were  our  “  pru¬ 
dential  motives,”  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  they 
would  be  fully  endorsed  by  the  printing  trade  at  large  if  we 
could  lay  before  them  the  terms  of  the  estimate  in  question. 

We  must  now  tax  the  patience  of  our  readers  while  we 
inflict  upon  them  the  perusal  of  the  following  correspond¬ 
ence,  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  few  well-intentioned 
remarks  quoted  above. 

The  subjoined  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  addressed 
to  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  the  printers  and  publishers 
of  the  “Printing  Times  &  Lithographer.”  The  italics 
throughout  the  letters  are  in  the  originals 

Yarmouth  House,  Worthing,  April  1 8,  1877. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  informed  that  the  paragraph  in  the  Printing 
Times  printed  and  published  by  you,  page  57,  is  directed  against  a 
Form  of  Tender  which  my  manager  prepared  for  Hand  and  Heart. 

I  trust  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  one  can  be  to  pay  fair  and  equitable 
prices,  but  my  experience  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  know  what  these 
are.  As  a  clergyman,  at  no  slight  risk  and  loss,  also,  in  former  years, 
I  have  (because  I  could  find  no  Publisher  to  do  it)  considered  it  my 
duty  to  employ  the  Printing  Press  as  far  as  I  could  :  and  I  fancy  I  have 
paid  Printers  a  good  many  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds,  which  would 
not  have  passed  through  their  hands  but  for  my  efforts  to  rouse  the 
Clergy  to  exert  themselves  in  disseminating  good  reading.  To  do  this 
I  have  been  coynpelled  to  study  cheapness.  To  compete  with  what  is 
bad,  the  good  must  be  as  cheap  ;  hence,  Editor,  Writers,  Printers,  have 
had  to  be  contented  with  moderate  charges  :  the  former  with  very 
moderate  charges. 

But  with  regard  to  printers,  though  I  doubt  not  some  are  paid  too 
little,  I  have  found  that  leading  firms  vary  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent. 
in  some  cases.  When  I  started,  at  a  heavy  outlay,  Hand  and  Heart , 

I  obtained,  I  think,  six  estimates.  Messrs.  Spottiswoode’s  was  the 
lowest.  Was  I  not  right  in  taking  it  ? 


P 
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In  preparing  a  new  Form,  I  requested  my  manager  to  be  as  explicit 
as  possible  in  details.  My  sole  object  was  to  guard  against  any  mis¬ 
apprehension.  I  wish  to  pay  a  full  price  for  every  item.  Am  I  not 
right  in  asking  the  items  ?  Or  do  you  think  it  preferable  for  Printers 
to  give  an  open  estimate,  leaving  a  source  of  constant  difference  in  the 
charges  for  extras  l 

I  do  not  wish  to  retaliate,  or  to  use  a  single  word  of  irritation,  but 
since  several  leading  firms,  as  highly  principled  as  your  own,  are 
attacked  in  the  paragraph  I  refer  to,  as  well  as  my  manager,  I  think  your 
own  feeling  of  ‘  ‘  self-respect  ”  will  prompt  you  to  fiistify  or  withdraw 
your  statement.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  this  Form  of  Estimate 
was  “  a  most  scandalous  attempt  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  printer’s 
calling  ”  ?  And  do  you  further  mean  to  say  that  the  Master  Printers 
who  have  been  found  willing  to  fill  up  the  form  (without  any  objection 
that  I  know  of)  are  “assisting  in  this  most  scandalous  attempt,” 
and  “do  not  possess  a  grain  of  self-respect  or  knowledge  of  their 
business  ”  ? 

You  add,  “  from  prudential  motives  we  refrain  from  publishing  the 
precious  document.”  Will  not  your  own  self-respect  and  manliness  of 
character  now  lead  you  to  ignore  these  prudential  motives,  and  straight¬ 
forwardly  avow  and  justify,  if  you  can,  the  personal  wrong  you  have 
sought  to  do  one  who,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  unconscious  of  any¬ 
thing  but  a  desire  to  befriend  the  Printing  interest  ? 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Bullock. 

Three  estimates  ( first-class firms )  I  have  recently  had,  if  carried  out 
to  totals,  would  stand  in  this  proportion — ,£350  :  ,£550 :  and  ,£750. 
What  can  you  say  to  this  ? 

Upon  receipt  of  the  foregoing,  we  believe  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons  wrote  a  polite  reply  to  Dr.  Bullock,  and 
suggested  that  the  proper  person  for  him  to  address  was 
the  Editor  of  this  publication.  Their  letter  produced  the 
following  : — 

Yarmouth  PIouse,  Worthing,  April  23. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  publishers,  printers,  and  private  circulators  of 
untrue  and  slanderous  statements,  I  wrote  to  you,  and  I  looked  for  an 
open  and  manly  reply.  I  did  not  suppose  you  would  wish  to  transfer 
your  responsibility  to  a  nameless  Editor,  from  whom,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  I  have  not  heard.  Unless  I  receive  a  satisfactory  reply  at  once, 
it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  consider  whether  I  am  not  bound,  at  any 
personal  inconvenience,  to  enter  an  action  for  libel.  Surely,  having 
done  a  wrong  privately  as  well  as  publicly  (of  which  I  have  evidence), 
you  ought  to  be  more  anxious  to  rectify  it  than  I  am  to  name  it. 

Yours  faithfully,  Charles  Bullock, 

In  due  course  we  were  shown  the  preceding,  and  being 
desirous  to  treat  Dr.  Bullock  with  every  courtesy,  we  of  our 
own  accord  addressed  him  the  subjoined: — 

Office  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer, 

81,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-Fields, 

London,  W.C.,  April  25,  1877. 

To  Dr.  Bullock,  Yarmouth  House,  Worthing. 

Having  been  shown  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  two  letters  addressed 
to  their  firm  by  Dr.  Bullock,  relating  to  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  the  Editor  presents  his  Compliments,  and  if  Dr. 
Bullock  will  concisely  state  his  grievance  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor,  it 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  next  number  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer. 

Instead  of  closing  with  our  offer,  however,  Dr.  Bullock 
preferred  to  again  address  himself  to  our  printers  and 
publishers,  to  whom  he  forwarded  our  communication  and 
also  sent  the  following  letter  : — 

Yarmouth  House,  Worthing,  April  26. 

Gentlemen, — I  wrote  to  you  as  gentlemen,  and  supposed  you  would 
be  most  anxious,  fully  and  honourably,  to  apologize  for  your  own  sake 
rather  than  mine.  Any  notice  I  could  take  in  the  Printing  Times 
of  your  untrue  and  slanderous  statements  would  be  of  no  service  to  me  ; 
nor  have  I  asked  for  any  apology  there.  An  action  for  libel  for 
privately  defaming  my  character,  as  you  well  know,  is  the  only  course 
I  ought  to  adopt.  But  my  health  and  more  important  duties  induce  me 
to  spare  myself,  and  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  you  in  the  Court  of 
Conscience.  If  you  have  no  sense  of  wronging  me,  and  no  wish  to 
apologize,  let  it  rest  where  it  is.  I  hope  I  should  always  be  most  ready 
to  overlook  any  personal  injury,  and  on  your  account  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  even  had  this  opportunity. 

Yours  faithfully,  Charles  Bullock. 


Dr.  Bullock,  it  will  be  observed,  started  with  complaining 
of  the  matter  printed  in  this  publication ;  he  now,  how¬ 
ever,  brings  in  other  charges  against  Messrs.  Wyman 
&  Sons,  who,  therefore,  replied  at  once  to  the  following 
effect : — 

74-5,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  April  27,  1877. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bullock,  Yarmouth  House,  Worthing. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  three  letters :  the  first  complained  of 
matter  which  appeared  in  the  Printing  Times.  It  was  handed 
to  the  Editor,  whose  offer  to  afford  you  space  in  its  columns  to  set 
yourself  right  you  decline.  Your  second  and  third  letters  address  us 
as  libellers  and  defamers  of  your  character.  You  seem  to  assume  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  we  are  so ;  whereas  it  was  your  duty,  if  you  felt 
we  had  injured  you,  to  have  explicitly  stated  to  us  of  what  it  was 
you  complained,  and  thus  have  given  us  an  opportunity  of  denial  or 
explanation.  We  have  now  on  our  part  to  request  this  information, 
as  well  as  your  authority  for  the  “slanderous  statements”  to  which 
you  so  vaguely  allude,  and  we  shall  then  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
matter. 

Although  total  strangers  to  you,  we  should  be  most  anxious  to 
apologise  to  you  if  we  felt  there  was  any  occasion  for  your  alleged 
grievance,  which  is  quite  without  foundation. 

Faithfully  yours,  Wyman  &  Sons. 

Having  regard  to  the  very  important  fact  that  it  was  not 
admitted  nor  clear  that  Dr.  Bullock  was  referred  to  at  all 
in  our  printed  remarks ;  that  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
us  and  to  our  publishers,  and  that  we  had  not  the  slightest 
feeling  of  hostility  towards  him ;  that  when  referring  to  the 
first  issue  of  Hand  and  Heart,  we  had  noticed  it  kindly 
in  these  pages ;  and  furthermore  bearing  in  mind  the 
abusiveness  of  their  reverend  correspondent’s  letters,  we 
think  the  reply  sent  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons  was  very 
temperate  and  mild,  and  might  surely  have  elicited  a  more 
dignified  and  becoming  response  than  the  one  which 
thus  far  closes  this  correspondence  : 

Worthing,  April  28. 

Gentlemen, — The  cowardly  and  disgusting  attack  on  some  one,  and 
on  your  brother  Pnnters  as  well,  in  your  Printing  Times,  needs  no 
further  notice  from  me  :  since  you  tiow  tell  me  I  am  wrong  in  my 
assumption  that  I  was  the  person  libelled  and  defamed. 

I  return  you  the  libel  as  it  was  sent  to  me.  Perhaps  you  will 
apologize  to  the  Printers  whom  you  meant,  or  whom  your  Editor 
meant  to  insult. 

Openness  would  have  led  the  Editor  or  yourselves  to  a  candid 
remonstrance,  and  not  an  anonymous  attack. 

If  you  had  been  thus  assailed,  you  would  better  understand  the 
feelings  of  others. 

Yours  faithfully,  Charles  Bullock, 

I  decline  to  write  any  more. 

Dr.  Bullock  says,  in  his  postscript,  “  I  decline  to  write 
any  more  ” :  it  would  have  been  well  had  he  written 
less  ;  and  better  still,  we  think,  if  he  had  not  written  at  all. 
Dr.  Bullock  would  not  formulate  his  grievance  to  us,  conse¬ 
quently  we  have  as  yet  had  no  chance  of  replying  to  him.  We 
must  say  we  think  Dr.  Bullock  has  treated  us  rather  badly. 
Where  the  Reverend  Doctor  leaves  off,  we  must,  however, 
take  the  liberty  to  begin.  He  has  applied  our  unflattering- 
comments  to  himself.  It  seems  a  strange  and  uncompli¬ 
mentary  thing  for  him  to  desire  to  do ;  but,  clerical  denuncia¬ 
tion  and  the  threat  of  legal  consequences  notwithstanding, 
we  now  do  not  mind  letting  Dr.  Bullock  into  our  secret : 
we  frankly  and  cheerfully  admit  that  the  “cap  fits,”  and 
we  hope  our  admission  may  do  him  much  good. 


Death  of'  the  Oldest  Irish  Newspaper. — Saunders’s  News 
Letter,  the  oldest  Irish  paper  published  in  Dublin,  appeared  for  the 
last  time  on  the  nth  inst.  It  was  the  property  of  Conservatives,  and 
was  established  as  the  Dublin  News  Letter  in  1688,  and  as  Saunders’s 
News  Letter  in  1755. 
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THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 

CHAPTER  XXI.  ( continued. ) 

Registering.  Application  of  Principles  to  Practice. 

Registering-machines  have  also  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  some  lithographers  with  success,  and 
though  they  are  not  usually  on  sale  by  dealers  in  litho¬ 
graphic  requisites,  they  may  be  had  to  order.  The  annexed 
figure  shows  one  of  these  contrivances  adapted  to  a  stone. 
The  mode  of  using  it  will  easily  be  found  out  on  examina¬ 
tion,  but  it  may  be  as  well  just  to  point  out  its  general 
principle. 


It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  frame  adapted  to  the 
stone  by  means  of  set  screws,  which  answer  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  the  frame  to  the  stone  and  adjusting  it  in 
position.  To  the  frame  which  surrounds  the  stone  is 
hinged  a  lighter  one,  upon  which  two  adjustable  slides 
carry  points,  which  can  be  covered  up  by  thin  flaps  of  brass. 
While  the  stone  is  being  rolled  in,  the  lighter  frame  is 
thrown  back  out  of  the  way ;  in  which  position  the  sheet 
may  be  laid  upon  the  points  and  the  flaps  placed  over 
them  to  keep  the  sheet  upon  them.  The  inking  having 
been  completed,  the  frame  with  the  sheet  upon  it  is  turned 
down  upon  the  stone,  and  the  paper  held  in  position  with 
one  hand  while  the  frame  is  thrown  back  again  with  the 
other.  The  tympan  being  then  lowered,  the  operation  is 
completed  by  taking  the  impression. 

We  cannot  say  that  these  machines  will  not  work  pro¬ 
perly,  but  the  other  methods  being  so  much  more  simple 
and  applicable  to  all  sizes  of  stones,  machines  are  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  use. 

154.  The  Influence  of  the  Paper  upon  the  Register 
is  frequently  very  great,  and  we  will  point  out  some  of  the 
conditions  necessary  to  success  in  registering. 

I.  Paper  for  colour-printing  must  be  well  rolled ,  so  as  to 
stretch  it  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  very  important, 
because  printing-paper  as  received  from  the  mill,  under 
ordinary  pressure  used  in  litho-printing,  will  stretch  suffi¬ 
ciently  at  the  first  pull  to  make/*  slurring  ”  almost  inevitable. 

II.  The  temperature  and  hygrometric  state  of  the  printmg- 
room  must  be  mamtamed  as  equal  as  possible ,  as  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  'find  the  sheets  printing  in  register  one 
day  and  out  the  next,  in  consequence  of  a  wet  day  succeed¬ 
ing  a  dry  day,  or  vice  versa.  This  effect  is  sometimes  set 
down  by  the  printer  to  the  action  of  the  press  in  stretching 
the  paper  ;  but  where  that  has  been  well  rolled,  such  is  not 
the  case.  Paper  that  has  been  subjected  to  the  rolling 
machine  sufficiently  to  glaze  it,  will  not  stretch  under  the 
lighter  pressure  of  the  lithographic  press.  The  influence, 
however,  of  the  damp  stone  and  a  moist  atmosphere  is  very 
considerable.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  sheets  ex¬ 
pand  in  width  instead  of  in  length  ;  in  which  case  it  cannot 
be  the  action  of  the  press,  and  the  cause  must  be  sought 
elsewhere,  and  will  be  found  to  be  due  to  expansion  by  the 
absorption  of  moisture,  either  from  the  air  or  the  stone, 
or  both  combined.  If  a  sheet  of  writing,  printing,  or  draw¬ 
ing  paper  be  taken,  and  a  strip  be  cut  from  its  length, 


another  from  its  width  (both  being  of  one  size),  then  dipped 
in  water  for  a  second  or  two  and  laid  upon  the  table,  it  will 
be  found  that  one  will  become  larger  than  the  other,  without 
any  pressure  being  applied.  If  replaced  to  where  they  were 
cut,  it  will  be  found  that  while  one  has  scarcely  moved  at 
all,  the  other  has  expanded  from  one-hundredth  to  one- 
fiftieth  of  its  length. 

It  will  sometimes  be  convenient  to  print  views  and  other 
similar  work  in  one  or  more  tints,  on  damp  paper;  in  which 
case  care  must  be  taken,  by  keeping  them  in  a  heap,  to 
prevent  their  becoming  dry  at  the  edges,  which  causes 
them  to  cockle,  and  slur  in  the  printing.  It  will  be  well, 
then,  to  remove  them  from  any  current  of  air,  and  to  keep 
them  covered  over  when  they  are  left  for  any  length  of  time. 
Damp  paper  will  do  very  well  for  black,  and  one  or  two 
tints ;  but  when  more  decided  colours  are  employed  and 
they  are  of  greater  body,  the  ink  must  be  dried  between 
each  printing,  a  proceeding  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
use  of  damp  paper. 

In  these  cases  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  commence  the 
printing  upon  dry  paper,  and  to  allow  free  access  of  air  to 
the  sheets  between  the  printings,  which  can  most  easily  be 
accomplished  by  setting  the  impressions  in  a  pile,  and 
keeping  each  separate  from  the  other  by  means  of  laths  of 
wood,  printer’s  reglet,  or  strips  of  cardboard.  For  the 
thinner  varieties  of  paper,  however,  some  kind  of  perforated 
shelves,  placed  in  racks,  similar  to  case-racks,  will  be  found 
most  suitable.  These  shelves  may  be  framed  of  thin  wood, 
and  pieces  of  small  twine  may  be  laced  across  them  as  a 
support  for  the  paper. 

This  provision  for  the  drying  of  the  ink  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage,  however,  of  exposing  the  paper  to  all  the  alter¬ 
nating  influences  of  heat  and  cold,  and  dry  and  damp.  To 
reduce  these  to  a  minimum,  it  would  be  well  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  maintaining  the  room  in  which  the  impressions 
are  dried  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  keep  it  and 
the  paper  dry.  To  insure  the  full  effect  of  this  arrangement 
for  the  attainment  of  good  register,  it  will  be  requisite,  in 
most  instances,  to  thus  dry  the  paper  befoi'e  commencing  the 
first  printing,  and  so  make  sure  of  the  paper  going  to  the 
stone  always  in  the  same  condition. 

To  moderate  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  stone,  it  is 
usual  with  some  printers  to  apply  a  coating  of  zinc-white 
and  varnish  to  the  paper  by  means  of  the  printing-press ; 
but  in  much  of  the  work  done  this  is  hardly  necessary,  as 
the  first  printing  of  a  warm  tint  over  the  paper,  to  give  tone 
to  the  subject,  answers  almost  the  same  purpose. 

155.  Of  the  Surface  to  be  given  to  the  Stone. 
— In  ordinary  colour-work  it  is  customary  to  employ 
polished  stones  whenever  the  pen  or  brush  is  used  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  required  effects.  When  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  use  chalk,  or  employ  tints,  grained  stones  must 
be  used.  Grained  stones  are  employed  in  tints,  even 
though  there  may  be  no  gradation  of  colour  required, 
because  it  is  found  by  experience  that  they  carry  the  ink 
more  evenly,  and  produce  more  level  printing  than  do 
polished  ones.  The  nature  of  the  grain  to  be  employed 
will  depend  upon  that  of  the  work  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  a 
somewhat  coarser  grain  is  given  to  stones  for  colour  than 
to  those  for  black  work. 

156.  Setting-off  of  Colours  upon  the  Stone  may 
be  prevented  by  dusting  the  previously  printed  sheets  with 
powdered  talc,  magnesia,  powdered  chalk,  or  other  similar 
substances ;  but  the  process  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  as  it  somewhat  injures  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours. 
(See  paragraph  152.) 

157.  Application  of  Principles  to  Practice  in 
the  Production  of  a  Simple  Colour  Job. — For  an 
illustration  of  this  subject  we  will  suppose  that  a  show-card 
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is  to  be  printed  the  following  colours  :  gold  or  bronze,  a 
warm  tint,  emerald-green,  vermilion,  and  black. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  coloured  sketch, 
in  which  the  arrangement  of  colours  must  be  definitely 
settled,  because  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  deviate  from  it 
during  the  making-up  of  the  stones.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  artist  must  draw  a  keystone,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  par.  150,  not  forgetting  to  make 
such  provision  for  registering  as  may  be  necessary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  method  to  be  adopted,  which  in  this 
instance  we  will  suppose  to  be  that  of  the  fixed  points  upon 
the  stone.  With  this  in  view,  the  drawing  must  be  placed 
upon  the  stone  in  such  a  position  as  to  accommodate  it  in 
regard  to  the  place  of  the  fixed  point. 

After  the  printer  has  rolled  up  the  work,  he  must  affix  a 
second  point  to  the  stone,  as  described  in  par.  153,  and  then 
prepare  four  other  stones  to  receive  the  other  colours. 
Four  impressions  having  been  taken  on  well-rolled  paper, 
three  of  them  are  to  be  dusted,  as  mentioned  in  par.  15 1,  and 
laid  upon  polished  stones,  while  the  black  one,  not  dusted, 
is  put  upon  a  grained  stone.  These  sets-off,  having  been 
pulled  through  the  press,  are  to  be  marked  for  register,  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  methods  previously  given. 

The  grained  stone  is  intended  to  receive  the  tint,  which 
may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner: — The  margin, 
and  all  other  parts  which  are  to  remain  white,  should  be 
stopped  out  with  gum,  as  explained  in  pars.  81  and  82. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  an  easier  method  than  painting  in, 
with  lithographic  ink,  all  those  parts  which  are  to  remain  as 
tint.  If  there  should  be  time  to  permit  of  the  drying  of 
this  tint  thoroughly  before  the  next  stage,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  allow  the  tint  to  be  underneath  the  bronze,  more  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  paper  or  card  has  an  absorbent  surface.  If  the 
tint  be  a  light  one,  it  may  underlie  any  other  colour  which 
may  be  intended  to  be  dusted  on.  The  reason  for  having 
the  tint  thus  to  underlie  the  dusted  colour  is  that  the  paper 
shall  be  less  likely  to  absorb  the  ink,  and  weaken  its  power 
of  holding  the  dusted  colour.  Another  advantage  it  would 
have  would  be  that  of  not  showing  any  little  inequalities  of 
registering.  When  the  gum-ink  is  dry,  the  stone  may  be 
covered  with  drawing-ink  and  turpentine,  or  in  fact  almost 
any  kind  of  greasy  matter  free  from  water.  Some  time 
should  then  be  allowed  for  it  to  penetrate  the  stone,  after 
which  the  gum  may  be  washed  off  and  the  work  rolled  up. 
The  other  stones  may  be  drawn  upon  with  lithographic 
ink,  care  being  taken  to  keep  each  colour  to  its  proper 
stone ;  but  where  two  colours  can  be  kept  sufficiently  apart 
to  be  applied  by  the  dusting-on  process,  they  may  be 
drawn  on  one  stone.  Thus,  in  the  instance  before  us, 
as  we  have  to  use  an  emerald  green,  the  varnish  for  it 
may  be  coloured  to  pale  blue,  and  that  will  take  also  a 
blue  dusted  colour,  so  that,  if  not  too  near  each  other,  both 
may  be  employed  on  the  one  printing,  with  a  little  care. 
In  filling  in  the  stones  the  artist  should  observe  that  by 
covering  his  outline  with  each  colour  he  will  improve  his 
chances  of  good  register;  and  where  there  is  a  broad  black 
line  he  may  carry  his  colour  considerably  beyond  its  edge, 
because  the  black  printing  will  effectually  hide  the  under¬ 
colour. 

When  those  colours  which  are  dusted  are  applied  to  the 
show-card,  the  vermilion,  and  then  the  black,  may  be 
printed  next  in  order.  In  making  up  the  red  stone  it  will 
be  as  well  to  so  arrange  it  that  the  colour  may  underlie  the 
black,  which  will  thus  have  a  greater  richness.  Care  should 
at  the  same  time  be  taken  that  the  red  is  kept  well  within 
the  outline  of  the  black,  so  that  it  may  not  show  when  a 
little  out  of  register. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  colours  are  to  be 
printed  over  each  other,  they  should  have  dryers  in  them 


to  facilitate  the  work.  Under  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  one  printing,  the  absorption  of  the  ink  by  the  paper  will 
hasten  the  drying,  but  where  one  colour  is  superimposed 
upon  another  this  does  not  take  place,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  add  dryers  to  the  ink.  (See  par.  171.) 

(To  be  continued.') 


PRACTICAL  PAPERS  ON 
PRINTING-MACHINES  AND  MACHINE-PRINTING, 


CHAPTER  VII.  4 

Rollers — -Importance  of  proper  Rollers  —  Effects  of  Temperature  — 
Effects  of  Friction — Influence  of  different  kinds  of  Ink — The 
Patent  Composition  for  Rollers— How  to  ascertain  when  a  Roller 
is  in  good  condition — Roller- wheels — Riders  and  their  Treatment 
— Monks  and  Friars,  and  the  mode  of  preventing  them. 

HE  importance  of  this  subject  can¬ 
not  be  over-rated,  as  good  printing 
depends,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
upon  the  condition  of  the  rollers — 
the  vibrators,  wavers,  and  inkers. 
Constant  care  and  judgment  are 
required  in  their  treatment,  as  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  made 
render  them  particularly  sensitive 
to  warmth  and  cold.  The  form 
may  be  perfectly  made  ready,  the 
paper  be  of  the  best  quality  and 
surface,  and  superfine  ink  used,  yet  the  result  will  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  if  the  rollers  are  not  in  fit  condition.  Indeed, 
rollers  well  chosen  will  often  compensate  for  deficiencies  in 
hurried  making-ready,  and  will  hide  many  glaring  defects 
which  would  become  painfully  apparent  were  the  rollers  out 
of  condition. 

If  the  temperature  be  too  warm  they  will  fret  and  burst, 
if  too  cold  they  will  become  hard,  akin  to  leather.  The 
composition  should  be  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft ;  but 
certain  soft  elasticity  is  desirable,  so  that  it  can  adapt  itself 
to  the  form  in  every  place. 

When  rollers  are  very  soft  and  pulpy  and  inclined  to 
leave  the  stocks  at  either  end,  consequent  upon  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  high,  they  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  stood  in  a  cool  place  until  the  composition 
becomes  firmer.  They  must  be  constantly  watched,  for  if 
they  burst  while  working,  it  necessitates  the  table  and  form 
being  thoroughly  cleaned,  as  the  detached  composition 
adheres  firmly  to  both. 

By  having  a  duplicate  set  of  rollers  at  hand  much  time 
and  labour  may  be  saved,  especially  in  the  summer,  in 
warm,  confined  machine-rooms.  Under  these  conditions 
it  will  sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  change  the  rollers 
every  hour — say  every  two  reams.  Long  stoppages  may  be 
often  avoided  by  adopting  this  plan,  and  the  work  will 
look  very  much  better. 

The  less  violent  friction  the  surface  of  a  roller  is  subjected 
to,  the  longer  it  will  keep  in  condition,  so  an  allowance 
should  always  be  made  for  the  speed  at  which  a  machine 
runs.  In  a  warm  temperature  the  rollers,  on  an  Anglo- 
French  machine  for  instance,  running  from  750  to  900 
copies  per  hour,  will  last  much  longer  than  on  a  machine 
printing  from  1,200  to  1,500.  In  the  latter  case  the  rollers 
should  be  slightly  firmer  than  in  the  former.  In  the  case 
of  a  Napier  platen,  where  the  rollers  travel  over  the  form 
four  times  between  each  impression,  a  duplicate  set  should 
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always  be  at  hand,  as,  even  in  moderately  cold  weather, 
the  amount  of  work  they  have  to  perform  soon  renders 
them  temporarily  unfit  for  working. 

When  rollers  become  hard,  as  they  will,  in  cold  weather, 
they  should  be  wiped  down  several  times  with  a  rag  dipped 
in  hot  water,  which  will  slightly  soften  and  render  them 
“  tacky.”  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  drops  of  water  be 
left  on  the  surface,  as  damp  penetrates  the  composition, 
causing  swellings,  which  burst,  leaving  punctures.  Washing 
them  with  strong  lye,  and  allowing  them  to  be  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  when  not  in  use,  soon  renders  them  useless. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  also  a  very  injurious 
practice  to  wash  rollers  too  much.  When  they  become 
hard  and  leathery  through  long  usage,  they  should  be  at 
once  discarded,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  restore  them 
to  a  proper  working  condition. 

Ink  will  also  affect  the  rollers.  If  there  is  much  “dryers” 
in  its  composition,  it  will  dry  or  “  cake  ”  upon  the  surface 
of  the  rollers  in  a  short  time,  unfitting  them  for  decent  work. 
The  only  way  to  really  remedy  this  is  to  have  several  aux¬ 
iliary  rollers  ready,  and  change  when  they  become  flat,  wiping 
down  the  ones  just  lifted,  that  they  may  be  ready  when  again 
required. 

The  patent  composition  recently  introduced  certainly  re¬ 
quires  less  attention  than  that  ordinarily  used.  Temperature 
does  not  affect  these  rollers,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wash 
them  at  meal-times,  or  even  at  the  end  of  the  day,  so  long 
as  they  can  be  placed  where  no  dust  can  accumulate  on  the 
surface.  We  have  found,  however,  that  the  introduction  of 
a  roller  of  the  ordinary  composition  is  an  improvement,  as 
the  patent  composition  is  apt  to  deposit  its  ink  on  its  first 
revolution.  However,  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  where  the 
machines  are  worked  at  a  tremendous  speed,  and  to 
printing-offices  where  the  facilities  for  making  or  changing 
them  are  not  so  great  as  in  London,  these  patent  rollers 
are  a  considerable  boon.  Turpentine  only  should  be  used 
when  it  is  necessary  to  clean  them.  Lye  or  water  must  be 
voided,  as  either  of  these  soddens  the  rollers  and  makes 
them  totally  unfit  for  work. 

The  greater  the  diameter  of  the  inking-roller  the  better,  as 
it  carries  a  larger  inked  surface  to  the  form.  The  smaller 
the  roller,  the  sooner  the  ink  is  exhausted. 

Iron  stocks  we  consider  better  than  wood,  as  the  metal 
renders  the  rollers  heavier,  in  many  cases  obviating  the  use 
of  a  rider,  although  it  is  urged  by  some,  that  the  wooden 
stocks  facilitate  more  the  distribution  of  ink,  as  the  specific 
heat  of  wood  is  greater  than  iron.  But  this  latter  we  think 
of  little  moment. 

The  working  condition  of  a  roller  can  be  easily  ascertained 
by  the  feel.  If,  when  pressing  the  finger  into  the  composi¬ 
tion,  it  leaves  an  indentation,  the*  roller  is  either  too  new  or 
the  temperature  in  which  it  has  been  kept  has  been  too 
warm.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  work  a  roller  in  this 
condition,  as  the  surface  will  be  injured,  or  the  composition 
leave  the  stock.  When  rollers  are  first  delivered  by  the 
maker  they  are  invariably  unfit  to  use,  being  too  new,  and 
should  be  stood  in  a  moderately  cool  place  for  at  least  a 
week.  If  a  roller  be  too  green,  it  will  not  take  up  the  ink 
evenly,  added  to  which,  it  is  liable  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  latter,  which  loses  its  brilliancy.  An  “  inker”  in  prime 
condition  should  feel,  when  the  finger  is  drawn  along  it, 
“tacky,”  i.e.  somewhat  rough  and  adhesive.  In  this  state 
it  will  take  the  ink  well  from  the  table,  and  also  deposit  it 
almost  uniformly  over  the  form.  As  we  have  said  before, 
if  the  roller  be  old  and  tough,  with  a  bright  leathery  surface, 
it  should  not  be  used.  If  it  takes  the  ink  from  the  table, 
it  will  do  so  unequally,  and  deposit  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
on  its  first  revolution,  leaving  the  end  of  the  form  farthest 
from  the  table  without  ink. 


The  length  of  time  a  roller  should  last  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  fixed,  as  there  are  so  many  agencies  at  work — speed 
of  the  machine,  the  class  of  work  it  has  to  perform,  the 
kind  or  quality  of  the  ink,  and  above  all,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  temperature.  But  careful  attention  will  in  all  cases 
materially  add  to  its  durability. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  perhaps,  to  here  call  attention 
to  the  destruction  of  roller  wheels.  We  have  rarely  found 
a  machine,  excepting  when  entirely  new,  with  its  inkers 
in  perfect  condition — in  many  instances  the  wheels  being 
broken,  or  absent  altogether.  This  is  to  a  great  extent 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  boys,  who  in  removing  the 
rollers  from  the  machine  bang  them  down  on  the  floor,  and 
often  insecurely  place  them  against  the  nearest  bulk  or 
wall,  when  the  slightest  touch  will  send  them  to  the  ground. 
Considering  the  brittle  nature  of  the  iron  of  which  many 
are  sometimes  made,  and  the  weight  of  the  roller,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  quickly  become  destroyed  if 
they  are  not  carefully  treated.  If  the  wheel  is  made  of 
gun-metal  it  is  generally  battered  instead  of  being  broken. 
We  would  advise  the  machine-minder  always  to  impress 
upon  his  boys  the  necessity  of  carefully  handling  the  inkers, 
for  careless  usage  not  only  damages  the  wheels,  but  injures 
the  composition.  A  piece  of  roller-rack  should  be  fastened 
horizontally  against  the  wall  of  the  machine-room,  and 
when  the  rollers  are  lifted  from  the  machine  they  can  be 
securely  lodged  until  it  is  convenient  to  wash  them. 

Riders — We  look  upon  these  as  necessary  evils.  When, 
however,  heavy  cuts  abound  and  the  stocks  of  the  rollers 
are  of  wood,  then  a  rider  is  desirable  in  order  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  weight  to  the  roller,  and  that  the  ink  may  be  better 
deposited  upon  the  plates ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  composition  of  the  roller  or  rollers  upon  which  the  rider 
is  placed  is  not  too  fresh  or  soft,  or  the  surface  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  the  friction.  In  fact  the  rollers  upon 
which  the  riders  are  to  be  placed  should  be  slightly  firmer 
than  otherwise,  in  order  to  resist  this  friction.  Riders  are 
also  used  with  advantage  when  the  rollers  are  apt  to  jump, 
causing  friars.  In  all  cases  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  fastening  of  the  rider.  Some  machines  are 
provided  with  a  brass  cap  fastened  on  the 
tops  of  the  forms  so  as  to  cover  each  end  of 
the  spindle.  By  means  of  screws  it  can  be 
easily  adjusted  or  removed.  Some  plan 
should  always  be  adopted,  as  the  rider  is  liable  to  jump  out 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  doing  considerable  damage. 
We  have  seen  machine-minders  bind  tapes,  and  even  string, 
round  the  top  of  the  forks,  to  prevent  an  accident;  but 
this  is  a  clumsy  expedient.  A  simple  way  is  to  drill  a  small 
hole  through  the  forks,  as  near  the  top  as  possible,  and 
run  a  thick  piece  of  wire  through  them,  thus  securing  both 
the  rollers  and  riders.  We  would  also  recommend  the 
above  simple  roller-guard  in  the  case  of  all  fast  machines, 
as  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  a  roller  jumping  out  at  any 
time. 

Monks ,  or  thick  ridges  of  ink  running  across  the  form, 
are  owing  to  the  imperfect  distribution  of  ink  by  the  wavers, 
or  are  sometimes  caused  by  the  ductor-knife  or  roller  being 
out  of  order  and  allowing  the  ink  to  escape  at  intervals  in 
larger  quantities  than  is  required.  If  they  are  owing  to 
either  of  the  last-mentioned  causes,  the  defect  can  only 
be  remedied  by  the  knife  being  ground  or  the  roller 
turned.  Rollers  in  bad  condition  will  sometimes  produce 
monks. 

Friars— named,  we  suppose,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
former — appear  across  the  page  or  pages  as  lighter  patches 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  form.  This  may  be  the  effect 
of  some  foreign  substance  having  got  on  to  the  roller- 
bearers,  causing  the  inkers  to  jump,  or  of  the  shifting  of 
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the  roller-packing,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  monks,  by  the  bad 
condition  of  the  rollers ;  under  any  circumstances,  the 
cause  may  soon  be  discovered,  and  remedied  with  little 
trouble  or  ingenuity. 

{To  be  continued.) 


CALIGRAPHY  AND  TYPOGRAPHY, 

E  have  already  alluded  to  the  splendid  patronage 
accorded  to  the  art  of  illumination  by  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne.  Under  the  direction  of  a  famous 
English  scholar,  Alcuin,  he  established  Scriptoria,  for 
multiplying  books,  which  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
best  artists  of  all  nations.  These  were  continued  and 
multiplied  by  his  successors,  and  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  1  Charlemagne  style ;  in  France,  the 
memory  of  which  is  still  preserved  by  many  superb  volumes. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  mixture  of  the  Anglo-Hibernian 
style,  and  its  elaborate  interlaced  ornaments,  with  the 
Roman  and  the  Byzantine,  distinguished  by  the  superior 
drawing  of  the  figures,  and  resplendent  in  gold.  Later  on, 
chiefly  by  the  Crusaders,  Oriental  elements  were  introduced 
and  utilized,  and  the  conflict  of  these  various  styles  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  that  beautiful  and  truly  original  style  of 
decoration  prevailing  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  which,  whether  in  architecture,  painting,  jewellery, 
or  book-illumination,  has  received  the  generic  term  of 
Gothic. 

Manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century  are  usually  of  large 
size,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  imposing  initial  letters, 
sometimes  filling  an  entire  page.  They  are  formed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  interlacing  branches,  sometimes  terminating  in 
the  heads  of  animals.  A  highly  decorative  style  was  founded 
upon  the  scrolling  acanthus,  as  exhibited  in  the  most  florid 
Roman  friezes,  but  rendered  infinitely  more  intricate,  and 
the  details  treated  in  the  crisp  and  peculiar  manner  of  the 
period.  This  beautiful  style,  however,  which  is  found  also 
in  sculpture,  in  stained  glass,  in  gold  and  silver  work,  was 
rarely  applied,  as  it  might  have  been,  to  produce  exquisite 
borders,  but  confined  mainly  to  the  principal  initial  letters. 

Through  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  great 
initial  letters  were  still  the  most  striking  feature,  but  with 
burnished  and  raised  gold  grounds  instead  of  coloured 
ones.  The  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however, 
is  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  originality  and  vigour  of 
the  works  then  produced,  many  of  them  displaying  an 
astonishing  variety  and  fertility  of  invention.  The  initial 
letters  branched  out-  into  partial  borders  to  the  pages, 
within  which  beautiful  miniatures,  or  a  thousand  fantastic 
little  figures,  were  contained.  Many  things,  also,  in  the 
illuminations  of  this  period,  remind  us  of  that  glorious 
creation,  Gothic  Architecture,  which  originated  in  central 
France,  and  attained  its  highest  perfection  about  A.D.  1300. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Gothic  Cathedral  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  not  the  bald,  cold 
mass  of  stone-work  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
England.  Externally,  it  appeared  almost  alive  with 
sculptured  figures ;  whilst  the  interior — with  its  rich  fresco 
paintings  and  mosaics  on  the  walls,  the  painted  and  gilded 
shrines,  canopies,  trophies  and  tombs,  its  painted  windows 
and  variegated  pavements — was  almost  as  resplendent,  as 
richly  decorated,  as  an  illuminated  manuscript. 

The  French  school  of  art  at  this  period  was  indeed 
supreme.  It  was  a  great  artistic  era.  The  architecture, 
the  painting,  the  goldsmith’s  work,  the  elaborate  pro¬ 
ductions  in  enamel,  and  the  illuminator’s  art  were  all  in 


beautiful  harmony,  being  each  founded  upon  similar 
principles  of  design  and  composition  ;  even  the  art  of 
writing  lending  itself  to  complete  the  grand  harmony  by 
adopting  that  crisp  and  angular  feeling  which  the  general 
adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  introduced  into  all  works  of 
artistic  combination. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  partial  borders,  tailing  off 
from  a  capital  letter,  were  replaced  by  more  complete  ones, 
encircling  the  page,  formed  of  ivy-leaves,  alternately  gold, 
blue,  and  red,  the  angular  and  crisp  character  of  which 
gave  the  highest  Gothic  character  yet  developed  to  book¬ 
decorating,  and  completed  the  felicitous  accord  Avith  the 
great  architectural  works  of  the  day.  Within  the  exquisite 
borders  Avere  painted  birds,  human  figures,  and  grotesques, 
Avhilst  the  larger  initials  served  as  frames  for  elaborate 
pictures. 

About  the  time  of  the  perfected  border  (or  Gothic 
bracket),  large  miniatures  to  illustrate  the  subject  were 
profusely  introduced.  These  Avere  at  first  painted  on  a 
solid  gold  ground,  after  the  Byzantine  Avorks ;  next, 
backgrounds  of  a  mosaic  pattern  Avere  employed,  formed 
of  small  squares  of  gold  and  colours  infinitely  varied ;  to 
this  succeeded  a  background  of  one  uniform  colour,  as 
dark  blue  or  red,  on  Avhich  Avas  Avorked  an  intricate  scroll- 
pattern  in  gold  or  Avhite.  At  length  these  artificial  back¬ 
grounds  Avere  cast  aside,  and  a  natural  one,  as  a  landscape, 
or  an  interior,  Avas  introduced. 

All  these  styles  continued  in  use  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  period  to  Avhich  the  majority  of 
illuminated  books  noAV  existing  belong.  It  surpassed  all 
others  in  executive  skill ;  raised,  embossed,  and  diapered 
gilding  Avas  brought  to  perfection  ;  so  that,  conjoined  Avith 
the  exquisite  'finish  of  the  paintings,  and  the  general 
harmony  of  colour,  many  of  the  finest  books  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  one  series  of  brilliant  gems — gloAving  masses 
of  colour  and  gold. 

In  addition  to  the  ivy-leaf  pattern,  borders  Avere  formed 
of  conventional  foliage,  filled  up  Avith  burnished  gold  dots, 
floAvers,  or  fruit ;  grotesques,  coats  of  arms,  or  even  small 
pictures,  Avere  also  introduced.  Later  on,  natural  flowers 
and  fruit  Avere  painted  on  a  solid  background  to  form  the 
borders  ;  and  as  the  art  declined,  insects,  jeAvels,  birds  and 
their  nests,  and  other  objects,  inappropriate  and  trivial,  Avere 
introduced.  Sometimes  elongated  pictures  formed  the 
borders,  as  in  the  famous  ‘  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,’ 
executed  about  1500.  The  chief  pictures  Avere  also  made 
as  large  as  possible  by  omitting  the  border  decorations,  and 
inclosing  them  in  a  conventional  frame,  or  the  figures  Avere 
drawn  on  the  largest  possible  scale,  by  making  them  half- 
lengths  only. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  style  called 
Camaieu-gris,  or  grisaille,  Avas  introduced,  in  imitation  of 
Limoges  enamels,  the  picture  being  draAvn  in  shades  of  grey 
or  monochrome,  occasionally  heightened  by  the  sparing 
introduction  of  gold,  blue,  or  red.  The  art  continued  to 
be  practised  in  France  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  little  prayer-books 
executed  by  Nicholas  Jarry. 

The  Netherlandish  and  German  illuminators  added  but 
little  to  the  progress  of  the  art  until  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Avhen  the  great  demand  for  fine  books 
caused  the  establishment  at  Bruges  and  elsewhere  of 
illumination  manufactories  presided  over  by  the  best  artists 
of  the  age.  The  chief  of  these  Avere  the  Van  Eycks,  Avhose 
panel-pictures  are  sufficient  to  shoAv  that  they  must  have 
been  illuminators  before  they  became  oil-painters.  Their 
conscientious  study  of  nature,  both  in  landscapes  and 
portraits,  Avrought  a  complete  change  in  the  style  of  the 
Netherlandish  school,  and  exercised  an  immense  influence 
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over  all  Europe,  not  excepting  even  Italy,  an  influence  not 
unlike  that  of  pre-Raffaelitism  in  our  day.  The  genius  of 
this  great  school  of  painters  and  illuminators  is  still  seen  in 
many  fine  works,  which  reflect  the  mixed  cleverness  and 
angularities  of  such  masters  as  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  Martin 
Schongaur,  and  Hemling.  They  were  much  patronized  by 
the  English  court  and  nobility.  As  an  example,  the  seven 
noble  volumes  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Chronicles  of 
England,  prepared  for  Edward  IV.,  are  evidently  Flemish 
art,  and  the  great  illuminations  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  school  of  Jan  Van  Eyck. 

The  German  school  of  art  ranks  with  the  Flemish,  which 
it  much  resembled. 

In  Italy  the  art,  which  had  fallen  miserably  low,  revived 
with  the  revival  of  painting  under  Cimabue  and  Giotto.  At 
that  time  Dante,  in  his  great  poem  (1300-1310),  mentions 
two  illuminators  whom  he  had  known  and  honoured  whilst 
living,  though  one  was  then  in  the  state  of  purgatory. 

*  *  Oh !  I  exclaim’d 

Art  thou  not  Oderigi  ?  Art  thou  not 
Agobbio’s  glory,  glory  of  that  art 
Which  to  illuminate  is  in  Paris  called  ? 

A  sufficient  proof  that  the  Parisian  school  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  supreme.  The  early  Italian  illuminators  confined 
their  powers  chiefly  to  the  decoration  of  the  great  choir- 
books,  required  by  the  monasteries  and  churches,  into  the 
chief  initial  1  letters  of  which  most  elaborate  paintings  were 
often  introduced.  These  were  so  highly  prized  that  two 
celebrated  writers  and  illuminators,  Don  Jacopo  and  Don 
Silvestro,  having  executed  for  their  convent  sixteen  great 
choral  books,  with  miniatures,  their  right  hands  were 
embalmed  after  death  and  preserved  as  sacred  relics  in  a 
tabernacle.  The  subjects  generally  chosen  for  these 
miniatures  were — the  life  of  the  holy  Virgin,  the  principal 
festivals  celebrated  by  the  Church,  or  popular  objects  of 
devotion ;  in  short,  all  the  dogmas  which  were  susceptible 
of  this  mode  of  representation,  works  of  mercy,  the 
different  sacraments,  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  religion, 
and  in  general  all  that  was  most  poetical  in  liturgy  or  legend. 
For  the  great  princes  and  nobles  of  the  time  many  works 
of  a  secular  nature  were  illuminated,  especially  copies  of  the 
chief  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian  classics  ;  the  first  page  only 
being  fully  decorated  by  a  rich  border,  often  formed  of 
white  interlaced  branches,  the  interspaces  being  filled  with 
blue,  green,  and  red,  dotted  over  with  gold,  yellow,  or 
white,  enriched  further  by  the  introduction  of  little  cupids 
(amorini)  and  portraits,  the  arms  of  the  person  for  whom 
the  book  was  written  being  painted  within  a  wreath  Jin  the 
centre  of  the  lower  margin. 

Many  of  the  famous  Italian  painters  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  were  also  illuminators ;  such  as  Fra 
Angelico,  whose  easel  paintings  are  little  else  than  magnified 
miniatures  of  the  highest  merit,  and  some  of  the  splendid 
pages  then  produced  may  almost  compare  with  the 
decorations  by  Raffaelle  and  his  scholars  in  the  loggie  of 
the  Vatican.  Patents  of  nobility  and  Ducali,  or  small 
volumes  containing  the  diplomas  of  appointments  to 
ambassadors  and  governors  by  the  Venetian  republic,  were 
frequently  gorgeously  illuminated  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
even  the  greatest  painters,  as  Titian,  being  employed  in 
their  decoration.  So  far  for  the  Italian  school  of  miniatori, 
which  produced  some  of  its  finest  work  by  Giulio  Clovio, 
Francesco,  and  Girolamo  dei  Libri,  as  late  as  1580. 

Neither  Spain  nor  Portugal  produced  a  distinct  school  of 
illuminators.  All  their  productions  are  imitations  of  French 
or  Italian  styles ;  a  deeper  and  more  sombre  range  of 
colour,  with  the  occasional  introduction  of  Moorish 
architecture  in  the  pictures,  are  the  only  differences. 

To  sum  up,  the  French  school  of  illuminators  deserves 


the  first  place.  It  maintained  the  supremacy  for  centuries, 
and  produced  a  multitude  of  works  in  a  great  variety  of 
styles,  displaying  astonishing  richness  and  fertility  of 
invention.  The  Italian  school  appeared  much  later  in  the 
field ;  in  its  highest  development  it  reflected  on  a  small 
scale  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  best  period  of  Italian 
art,  and  produced  works  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  The 
Flemish  school  deserves  to  rank  next  for  its  industry, 
inventiveness,  strong  individuality  of  character,  clearness  of 
colouring  and  high  finish,  reproducing  in  the  quaintest  way 
the  life  of  the  time.  Of  the  English  and  Irish  schools  it  is 
sad  to  think  how  very  few  works  have  survived  to  our  time  ; 
but  those  display  such  freshness  and  originality,  such  a 
variety  of  vigorous  styles,  such  rich  and  solid  colouring,  that 
we  may  be  sure,  under  happier  circumstances,  they  would 
have  attained  to  the  highest  distinction. 

After  the  invention  of  the  art  of  Printing  the  craft  of 
the  scribe  and  the  illuminator  began  to  decay.  At  first  the 
chief  initial  letters  of  printed  books  were  illuminated  by 
hand,  the  first  page  also  was  often  richly  decorated  ;  but  by 
the  introduction  of  woodcut  capitals  and  ornaments,  imitated 
from  their  manuscripts,  the  printers  were  soon  enabled  to 
do  altogether  without  the  scribe.  The  beautiful  Books  of 
Hours,  published  by  Verard  and  Vostre  at  Paris,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are 
the  worthy  successors  of  the  exquisitely  decorated  MSS. 
which  preceded  them,  designed  perhaps  by  the  same  artists. 
To  make  the  resemblance  still  greater,  they  were  printed 
upon  vellum,  the  woodcuts,  pictures  and  borders,  being 
often  painted  over  in  colours  and  gold.” 

{To  be  continued.) 
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William  Faques  was  a  Norman  printer 
who  resided  in  England,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Helen’s,  in  the  city  of  London,  for 
only  about  five  or  six  years.  He  learned 
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Specimens  of  Type  in  general  use  ;  with  the  proper  manner  of 
marking  corrections  in  a  proof-sheet ;  also  a  list  of  wholesale 
Stationers.  London  :  1845.  i2mo.  Pp.  i.-v.,  6-36. 

Fekno  (P.  P.).  Programma  de  duplici  Germanise  invento,  typo¬ 
graphic  et  pulvere  pyrio.  Torgse  :  1713.  Folio. 

Reprinted  in  Wolf,  “  Monumenta  Typographica.” 
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Felder  (R.  M.).  Des  Buchdruckers  Erdenleben  mit  seinen  Licht- 
und  Schattenseiten.  Em  schoner  Traum  und  das  Erwachen. 
Stuttgart :  1839.  i6mo. 

Feradiny  (J.  F. ).  Memoire  pour  Jean-Frangois  Feradiny,  graveur 
en  estampes,  detenu  es  prisons  de  la  Conciergerie  du  Palais, 
intime,  contre  M.  le  Procureur-General,  appellant.  [Paris  :  no 
date].  4to. 

Ferber  (Louis).  Der  Rund-  und  Bogen-Satz.  Praktische  Anleitung 
zur  Ausfiihrung  einer  neuen  Methode.  Offenbach  am  Main  :  1876. 
8vo.  Pp.  44,  with  six  folding  sheets  of  designs. 

A  handy  manual  treating  of  curvilinear  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  re¬ 
composition  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  spectively,  which  are  commendable,  spect- 
illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  ex-  mens  of  what  can  be  done  by  an  intelli- 
amples,  from  among  which  we  may  gent  compositor  with  the  use  of  brass 
specially  mention  two  diagrams  of  the  rule. 

Ierguson  Brothers.  Specimen  of  the  Aldine  series  of  new  Founts. 
Edinburgh.  Oblong  folio,  9  leaves. 

-  Specimens  of  new  Book  and  Newspaper  Founts.  Edinburgh  : 

Oblong  folio.  32  leaves. 

-  Specimens  of  Wood  Letter.  Edinburgh.  Oblong  4to. 

56  leaves. 


Fernandez  (Valentin). 

The  device  annexed  of  the  printer  Valentin  Fernandez  is  taken  from  a  work 
issued  in  1501 — “  Manrique  (Jorge)  Coplas.”  It  consists  of  a  lion  rampant  holding 
a  shield,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  monogram  V;  the  whole  inclosed  in  an  ornamental 
border. 

Ferrario  (Giulio).  Le  classiche  Stampe  dal  Cominciamento  della 
Calcografia  fino  al  presente.  Milano  :  1836.  8vo.  pp.  cxiij.  401. 

Fertei,  (Martin  Dominique).  La  Science  pratique  de  l’Imprimerie. 
Contenant  des  Instructions  tres  faciles  pour  se  perfectionner  dans 
cet  art.  On  y  trouvera  une  description  de  toutes  les  pieces  dont 
une  presse  est  construite,  avec  une  methode  pour  imposer  toutes 
sortes  d’impositions.  St.  Omer  :  1723.  4to.  Numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  ;  10  leaves  of  preliminary  matter ;  292  pp.,  and  Index  con¬ 
sisting  of  9  pp.  at  end. 

This  very  curious  and  esteemed  work  has  been  reprinted,  with  additions,  by  Annoy 
van  de  Wyder.  Bruxelles  :  1822.  4to. 

Festivals,  Berlin.  Die  offentliche  Feier  des  vierten  Sacular-Festes 
der  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst  in  Berlin  am  25.  und  26. 
September,  1840.  Berlin  :  1841.  8vo. 

-  A  large  number  of  pamphlets,  &c.,  issued  in  connection  with 

the  Continental  celebrations  of  the  anniversary  of  the  origin  of 
printing  will  be  found  under  the  names  of  their  authors. 

Festreden  zum  Gutenbergfest  1840,  von  Ullmann  (Heidelberg), 
Baumgarten-Crusius  (Jena),  Dennhardt  (Erfurt)  und  Ott-Usteri 
(Zurich).  1840.  8vo. 


Festtage  (Die)  des  Buchdruckers.  Fine  Sammlung  von  Prologen, 
Festgriissen,  Tafelliedern,  Gedichten  zu  Jubiliien,  Toasten,  &c. 
Leipzig  :  1868.  8vo.  pp.  146. 

A  collection  of  prologues,  glees,  &c.,  adapted  for  printers’  festivals. 

Ff.TES  de  Gutenberg.  Cortege  industriel  de  Strasbourg,  25  Juin,  1840. 
Strasburg :  [1840].  Folio. 


FRANCFORT  :  I592. 


FeyRABENDT  (Johann).  (The  name  of  this  printer  is  also  spelled 
Feyerabend). 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  this  printer  of  Jost  Ammon’s  book,  “  Kunst- 
printer  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  liche  wohlgerissene  lieu  Figuren  von  aller- 
the  son,  or  perhaps  nephew,  of  the  cele-  ley  Jagtkunst”  (Frankfort  -  on  -  Maine  : 
brated  Sigmund  Feyrabendt,  a  wood-  1592.  4to.) 

engraver,  and  one  of  the  leading  booksellers  Feyrabendt’s  device,  which  is  annexed, 
of  his  time.  His  name  derives  much  of  consists  of  the  emblem  of  fame,  winged, 
its  interest  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  blowing  a  German  horn,  in  a  cartouch. 

Fiicenscher  (Geo.Wolfg.  Aug.).  Geschichte  des  Buchdruckerwesens 
im  Burggrafthum  Niirnberg  oberlialb  Geburgs.  Beyreulh  :  1S02. 
8 vo.  pp.  viij.  84. 

Fielding  (David).  The  Typographical  Ready-reckoner  and  Memo¬ 
randum-book,  for  the  use  of  Compositors,  Pressmen,  Machine- 
men,  and  Warehousemen  ;  showing  the  Number  of  Pica  Ems  in 
width  and  Lines  containing  a  thousand  ens,  from  pica,  small  pica, 
long  primer,  bourgeois,  brevier,  and  minion  to  nonpareil  ;  Lines 
per  Hour,  and  the  number  of  Hours  produced  in  composition 
from  1  to  1,000 ;  the  Price  of  Composition  per  Hour,  from  sd.  to 

1  id.,  and  from  1  to  1,000  hours;  and  the  Quantity  of  Paper 
required  in  sheets  for  any  job  from  25  to  5,000  Copies,  and  from 

2  to  1 1 8  on  the  sheet.  London:  1853. - 2nd  edition:  1858. 

8vo. 

This  small  contribution  to  the  literature  of  printing  originally  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Typographical  Circular  in  August,  1853.  It  has  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time. 

Fielding  (Theodore  H.).  The  Art  of  Engraving,  with  the  various 
modes  of  operation.  Illustrated  with  specimens  of  the  different 
styles  of  engraving.  London:  1841.  Royal  8 vo.  pp.  vii.  109. 

Fiev£e  (J.).  Observations  et  Projet  de  Decret  sur  lTmprimerie  et  la 
Librairie.  Paris  :  1809.  4to. 

Figgins  (Vincent).  Specimen  of  Printing  Types  by  Vincent  Figgins, 
Letter  Founder,  Swan  Yard,  Holborn  Bridge.  London  :  1793. 
Printed  by  T.  Bensley.  8vo.  pp.  16. 

This  is  the  first  specimen-book  issued  informs  them  that  he  has  commenced  an 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Figgins,  the  founder  of  entire  New  Letter  Foundry',  every 
the  now  celebrated  firm  of  V.  &  J.  branch  of  which,  with  their  support  and 
Figgins.  The  preface  says: — “Vincent  encouragement,  he  hopes  he  shall  be 
Figgins,  having  had  the  advantage  of  ten  enabled  to  execute  in  the  most  accurate 
years’ instruction  and  servitude  under  the  and  satisfactory  manner;  assuring  them 
late  ingenious  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  (great  that  his  best  endeavours  shall  be  exerted 
part  of  which  time  he  had  the  manage-  to  complete  so  arduous  an  undertaking, 
ment  of  his  foundry),  flatters  himself  he  Although  as  yet  he  has  but  few  founts 
shall  not  be  thought  arrogant  in  soliciting  finished,  he  is  anxious  to  submit  a  speci- 
the  patronage  of  the  Master  Printers  men  for  approbation.” 
and  other  literary  gentlemen,  when  he 

Figgins  (V.  &  J.).  Specimens  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Types. 
London  :  1838.  4to. 

- — •  Specimens  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Types  from  the  foundry  of 

V.  &  J.  Figgins.  London  :  n.d.  4to.  Title  and  215  leaves 
without  pagination. 

- Epitome  of  Specimens,  by  V.  &  J.  Figgins.  London  :  1847. 

Folio. 

- Specimens  of  Type  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Printing 

Materials.  London:  1872.  Royal  8vo.  Second  Edition.  1874. 

- Specimens  of  Wood  Letter.  London:  1877.  Royal  8vo. 

The  Quarto  Specimen  Book  was  sup-  with  flowers,  borders,  and  ornaments,  the 
plemented  in  1847  by  the  “  Epitome  of  book  and  news  founts  being  shown  in 
Specimens,”  which  contains  a  selection  small  paragraphs.  This  book  was  con- 
of  antiques,  blacks,  and  jobbing  types,  tinually  added  to  until  1871,  when  its 
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bulk  was  a  serious  hindrance  to  its  useful¬ 
ness  :  it  was  also  too  large  and  heavy  for 
the  post.  Several  special  editions  of 
specimens  were  also  published  by  Messrs. 
Figgins  from  time  to  time,  including  the 
Select  Book,  Choice  News  Founts,  &c.  ; 
but  the  want  was  felt  by  this  foundry  of  a 
general  specimen  book  containing  in  a 
condensed  form  all  their  principal  founts 
in  common  use,  and  of  a  sufficiently  large 
edition  of  the  book  to  enable  copies  to  be 
circulated  amongst  all  the  printers  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  led  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  royal  8vo.  book,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1872,  and  reprinted  with  several 
additions  two  years  later.  This  specimen 
book,  which  was  printed  on  the  premises 
at  the  type-foundry,  may  be  fairly  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  had  a  wider  circulation 
than  any  other  like  production,  5,000 
copies  having  been  printed.  The  last 
edition  appears  without  any  title-page. 
It  contains  book,  news,  and  jobbing 


founts  in  wonderful  variety,  together  with 
flowers,  borders,  ornaments,  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  music-type,  foreign,  and  peculiar 
sorts,  indeed  everything  in  the  way  of 
typographic  furnishing  that  can  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  letterpress-printer,  except¬ 
ing  wood  letter,  the  specimens  of  which 
are  confined  to  a  separate  book  which  is 
last  on  the  above  list,  and  is  not  published 
at  the  time  of  our  writing.  It  is  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Figgins  to  adhere  to  the 
royal  8vo.  size  for  all  his  future  specimen 
books,  and  when  we  consider  the  handi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  completeness  of  the 
editions  issued  in  1872  and  1874,  the 
decision  seems  a  wise  one.  It  is  now 
unusual  for  type-founders  to  print  their 
own  specimen  books,  but  in  recurring  to 
an  old  practice,  this  foundry  has  no  need 
to  fear  criticism  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
press-work,  which  indeed  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired. 


Figgins  (V.  &  J.).  See  Caxton,  Game  of  the  Chesse. 


Vincent  Figgins  I.  was  an  apprentice 
of  Jackson,  the  eminent  punch-cutter. 
He  was  bound  to  him  in  1782,  and  served 
him  as  apprentice  and  journeyman  till 
his  death,  in  1792,  having  for  three  years 
had  the  entire  management  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment.  He  was  thus  spoken  of  by 
John  Nichols,  in  his  ‘‘Literary  Anec¬ 
dotes,  ”  vol.  ii.  p.  367  : — “  With  an  ample 
portion  of  his  kind  instructor’s  reputation, 
he  inherits  a  considerable  share  of  his 
talents  and  industry  ;  and  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  the  many  beautiful 
specimens  he  has  produced  ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  Oriental  types.”  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Figgins,  Hansard,  in  his  “  Typographia,” 
p.  359>  states  that  “  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jackson  he  failed  in  succeeding  to  his 
foundry  and  materials,  by  not  bidding 
more  than  he  conscientiously  thought 
they  were  worth,  or  than  he  should  be 
enabled  to  pay.  But  his  character  had 
long  been  observed  by  Mr.  John  Nichols, 
who,  for  many  years,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Jackson.  Under  his 
auspices  Mr.  Figgins  was  encouraged  to 
rear  a  foundry  lor  his  own  name.  A 
large  order  (two  founts,  great  primer  and 
pica,  of  each  2,000  lb.,  even  before  he 
had  produced  a  single  specimen)  gave  the 
young  adventurer  the  best  heart  to  pro¬ 
ceed  :  neither  did  his  liberal  patron  suffer 
him  to  want  the  sinews  of  trade,  as  long 
as  such  assistance  was  required.  The 
patronage  also  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  and  the  type  in 
which  Mr.  Bensley  printed  those  two 
splendid  works  —  Bowyer’s  History  of 
England,  and  Macklin’s  Bible,  esta¬ 
blished  Mr.  Figgins  in  all  the  reputation 
he  could  desire  ;  and  he  has  never  since 
ceased  in  his  efforts  to  make  his  foundry 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  England. 
No  foundry  existing  is  better  stocked 
with  matrices  for  those  extraneous  sorts 
which  are  cut  more  with  a  view  to  accom¬ 
modation  than  profit ;  such  as  astronomi¬ 
cal,  geometrical,  algebraical,  physical, 
genealogical,  and  arithmetical  sorts  :  and 
I  feel  it  particularly  incumbent  on  me  to 
add  that,  as  his  specimen  bears  equal 
rank  with  any  for  the  number  and  beauty 
of  its  founts  ;  so  he  has  strayed  less  into 
the  folly  of  fat-faced,  preposterous  dis¬ 
proportions,  than  either  Thorne,  Fry,  or 
Caslon.  I  consider  his  five-line  pica 
German  text,  a  typographic  curiosity. 
It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  three 
eminent  printers,  successive  proprietors 


of  the  same  concern,  should  be  the 
patrons  of  three  foundries  which  have  so 
eminently  flourished :  viz.,  the  first  Mr. 
Bowyer  was  the  patron  of  the  first  Mr. 
Caslon ;  the  second  Mr.  Bowyer,  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  Mr.  Caslon  ;  and  Mr.’  John 
Nichols,  of  Mr.  Figgins,  who,  as  just 
before  stated,  served  his  time  to  Mr. 
Jackson.”  Vincent  Figgins  I.  died  at 
Peckham  Rye,  Feb.  29,  1844,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Vincent  and 
James. 

Vincent  Figgins  II.  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  and,  apart  from  his 
eminence  in  his  own  calling,  he  was  a 
painter  of  some  ability.  He  retired  from 
the  business  in  the  year  1859,  and  died  at 
Nice,  after  a  long  illness,  on  the  21st 
December,  i860,  his  remains  being 
brought  to  this  country  for  interment  in 
the  family  vault  at  Nunhead.  His  widow 
still  survives,  but  he  left  no  children. 

Mr.  James  Figgins  carried  on  the 
foundry  alone,  but  under  the  old  designa¬ 
tion,  after  the  retirement  of  his  brotherVin- 
cent.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Shrewsbury  in  Parliament,  whereupon 
he  also  retired  from  business  in  favour  of 
his  son.  He,  however,  lost  his  seat  at  the 
general  election  in  1874.  Mr.  James 
Figgins  is  a  wealthy  man.  He  is  an 
alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
has  served  the  office  of  sheriff  and  other 
public  functions  with  great  credit  to  him¬ 
self.  He  has  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

The  present  firm  retains  the  name  of 
V.  &  J.  Figgins.  The  proprietor  of  the 
world-famed  foundry  is  Mr.  James  Fig¬ 
gins,  Jun.,  only  son  of  the  preceding 
James  Figgins,  and  nephew  of  Vincent 
Figgins  II.,  constituting,  therefore,  the 
third  generation.  The  foundry  was 
originally  in  Holborn  ;  then  in  West- 
street,  Smithfield,  and  ultimately  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  present  premises  in  Ray- 
street,  Farringdon  -  road,  which  were 
erected  in  1865,  and  considerably  en¬ 
larged  in  the  year  1875.  Upwards  of 
350  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  business, 
which,  in  addition  to  that  of  type-found¬ 
ing,  embraces  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  printing  materials.  The  pre¬ 
mises  are  divided  into  two  blocks,  the 
larger  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  type- 
foundry,  and  the  other  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  printing  materials  and  machinery  : 
here  also  a  large  stock  is  stored. 


Fils  (G.).  Art  de  l’linprimerie-Librairie,  compose  en  1795,  quant 
au  mecanisme  typographique.  Paris  :  1836.  4to. 

Fineschi  (Vincenzio).  Notizie  istoriclie  sopra  la  Stamperia  di 
Ripoli,  le  quali  possono  servire  all’  illustrazione  della  Storia  'l'ipo- 
grafica  Fiorentina.  Firenze  :  1781.  8vo.  Pp.  viii.  59. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  the  con-  compositors  and  pressmen,  and  Bartolo- 
vent  of  St.  Jacopo  of  Ripoli  by  the  Do-  meo  Fonzio  was  corrector.  Books  are 
minican  brothers  Domenico  da  Pistoja  and  known  to  have  been  printed  by  them 
Pietro  da  Pisa,  who  also  introduced  the  from  1476  to  1484,  Brother  Domenico 
casting  of  type.  The  monks  were  their  own  dying  in  the  latter  year. 

Fiorillo  (Johann  Dominik).  Geschichte  der  zeichnenden  Kiinste  in 
Deutschland  und  den  Vereinigten  Niederlanden.  4  vols.  Han¬ 
over  :  1815-20.  8  vo. 


Fischer  (Gotthelf).  Essai  sur  les  Monumens  typographiques  de  Jean 
Gutenberg,  Mayenjais,  Inventeur  de  l’lmprimerie.  Mayence 
l’an  10.  [1802].  4to.  Portrait  of  Gutenberg,  engraved  title, 

engraved  dedication-plate,  two  unnumbered  leaves,  pp.  102,  four 
fac-simile  plates,  and  two  copperplate  fac-similes  in  the  text. 

-  Geschichte  der  seit  dreyhundert  Jahren  in  Breslau  befindlichen 

Stadtbuclidruckerei.  Breslau :  1804.  4to. 

-  Notice  du  Premier  Monument  Typographique  en  Caracteres 

mobiles,  avec  date  connu  jusqu’a  ce  jour,  decouvert  dans  les 
archives  de  Mayence,  et  depose  a  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale  de 
Paris.  Mayence :  1804.  4to.  pp.  8.  1  plate. 

Gotthelf  Fischer,  born  at  Waldheim,  contains  everything  ascertained  up  to 
October  15,  1771,  was  a  professor  of  his  time  concerning  early  typography, 
natural  history  at  Mayence  and  Director  Peignot  says  that  Fischer’s  works  exhibit 
of  the  Moscow  Museum.  His  “  Typo-  deep  and  curious  research,  and  contain 
graphical  Rarities”  is  a  work  of  great  documents  which  greatly  illustrate  the 
erudition,  and  his  Essay  on  Gutenberg  origin  of  printing. 

Fisher  (A.  M.).  Printing  Presses  and  their  Theory.  An  article  in 
the  American  'Journal  of  Science,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31 1.  [New 
Haven] :  1820.  8vo. 

Fisher  (P.  H.).  Printers’  Marks,  Emblems,  and  Mottoes.  Notes 
and  Queries,  Second  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  92. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  the  pictorial  and  emblematical  marks  and 
the  mottoes  of  the  printers  of  the  olden  times  and  their  relation  to  the  printers 
themselves. 

Fitz-Cook  (Henry).  On  the  Graphotype,  a  process  for  producing 
from  drawings,  blocks  for  Surface-printing.  Article  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Dec.  8,  1865. — See  Graphotyping  Com¬ 
pany. 


STRASBURG  :  1475-1500. 


Flach,  alias  SlMUS  (Martin). 

This  printer  issued  his  first  book, 
“  Liber  Speculum  Vitae  Humanae,  editus 
a  Rodorico  Zamorensi,”  at  Strasburg, 
in  1475.  The  colophon  says  :  — •  “  Ex 
Basilea  civi  progenito.”  He  after¬ 
wards  printed,  almost  every  year  down 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
great  number  of  books,  the  leaves  of 
some  of  which  are  numbered  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page  in  Roman  figures.  In 
one  the  colophon  has  the  following 
verses : — 

Noscere  forte  voles  quis  sculpserit  hoc 
opus  ere 

Presserit  has  chartas  quisve  characteri- 
bus  .... 

Ille  quidem  Simus  Martinus  [Flach] 
littore  Rheni 


Vrbs  dedit  insignem  cui  Argentina 
domum 

Ille  inquam  impensis  qui  nunquam 
(crede)  pepercit 

Lector  amice,  dabat  his  liber  iste 
fidem.  .  .  . 

Martin  Flach  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  or  a  near  relation  of  his,  for  in  the 
very  first  book  printed  at  Strasburg  in 
the  sixteenth  century' — “  Qusestiones 
Marsilii,”  1501,  fo. — is  added  to  the  name 
of  Martin  Flach  the  epithet  of  Junior. 
The  latterprinted  therefrom  1501  to  1513. 

The  device  of  Flach  consists  of  the 
emblem  of  a  knight  and  lady  standing 
under  a  tree,  and  supporting  a  shield 
with  the  monogram  M.  F.,  the  F  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cross. 


FlATHE  (Ludwig).  Die  vierte  Sacular-Feier  der  Erfindung  Guten¬ 
bergs  in  Dresden  und  Leipzig.  Ein  Gedenkbuch  fur  Gegenwart 
und  Zukunft.  Leipzig  :  1840.  Svo.  Frontispiece  representing 
Gutenberg’s  monument  at  Mayence.  pp.  130  and  3  plates  of 
facsimiles. 


Fleming  (A.  B.  &  Co.).  Specimens  of  Printing-Inks.  Sixth  edit. 
Edinburgh  :  1876.  4to.  and  i6mo. 


Fischer  (Gotthelf).  Beschreibung  typographischer  Seltenheiten  und 
merkwiirdiger  Handschriften,  nebst  Beitragen  zur  Erfindemgs- 
geschichte  der  Buchdruckerkunst.  Mainz  und  Ntirnberg  :  1800- 
1804.  6  parts.  8vo.  With  numerous  plates. 

Contains  much  information  concerning  the  history  of  printing  and  printers’  types. 


The  frontispiece  to  this  trade-list  is  a  litho-portrait  of  Gutenberg,  and  its  pages 
present  samples  of  numerous  varieties  of  ink. 

This  firm  was  established  twenty-six  small  way,  a  small  engine  doing  all  that 
years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Fleming  (the  was  needed  for  several  years  ;  but  success 
present  head),  of  Hilhvood,  Corstorphine,  attended  them.  When  they  commenced 
and  Dr.  Parnell  (who  retired  a  few  business  at  Salamander-street,  the  ordi- 
years  ago).  They  commenced  in  a  very  nary  price  of  newspaper-inks  was  four 
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times  greater  than  at  present.  Mr. 
Fleming  having  discovered  an  oil  cheaper 
and  equally  well  adapted  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  printing-ink,  took  the  bold  step 
of  reducing  the  price,  with  the  result 
that  this  firm  has,  from  year  to  year, 
been  adding  to  their  connection,  until 
now  they  are  said  to  have  the  largest  ink- 
factory  in  the  world.  Some  idea  of  the 
progress  made  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  even  twenty  years  ago  a  small 
six  horse-power  engine  was  sufficient  for 
their  demands — now  they  have  upwards 
of  80  horse-power  steam-engines  regu¬ 


larly  at  work.  Their  new  works  cover 
three  acres  of  ground  at  Caroline-park, 
Granton.  The  house  has  upwards  of 
ninety  foreign  correspondents,  and 
branches  with  offices  and  staff  of  their 
own  in  Paris,  London,  and  Manchester. 
In  the  production  of  this  specimen-book 
we  are  told  that  upwards  of  ,£500  were 
spent.  The  present  members  of  the  firm 
are  Mr.  A.  B.  Fleming ;  Mr.  Robert 
Craig  Maclagan,  M.D.,  J.  P.  for  the 
county  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr.  David 
Harris. 


Flensburg  (J.  J.  Dodt  van).  Over  de  Elzevier’s.  Utrecht :  1841. 
8vo. 


Flick  (J.  F.).  Beschreibung  der  elastischen  Auftragewalzen  in  den 
Buchdruckereien,  deren  Anfertigung,  &c.  Leipzig  :  1823.  8vo. 

-  Handbuch  der  Buchdruckerkunst,  fur  angehende  und  prak- 

tische  Buckdrucker.  Als  Anhang,  Anweisung  Papiere  auf  alle  Art 
zu  farben.  Mit  einem  vollstandigen  Formatbuche,  der  Vorstellung 
einer  Correctur  und  vier  Kastenabbildungen  in  Steindruck. 
Berlin  :  1820.  8vo.  pp.  viij.  280. 

- -  Kleines  Hand-  und  Hulfsbuch  fur  Buchhandler,  Schriftsteller 

und  Correctoren,  mit  der  Vorstellung  einer  Correctur.  Vom 
Verfasser  des  “  Handbuchs  fur  Buckdrucker.”  Rathenow  :  1821. 
8vo.  pp.  36. 

Flinsch:  (Ferdinand).  Specimen-Book  of  the  Foundry  Ferdinand 
Flinsch,  Frankfort. 

The  old  Dresler  foundry  at  Frankfort,  enriched  German  typography  with  a  fine 

which,  since  1859,  has  been  called  the  series  of  titling,  jobbing,  and  fancy 

Foundry  Ferdinand  Flinsch,  is  one  of  the  founts. — Sec  Dresler. 

most  celebrated  on  the  Continent,  and  has 

Floding  (P.).  Handlingar  vorande  en  ny  upturning  i  Gravuren. 
Stockholm:  1766.  4to. 

Focke  (Chr.  H.).  Die  Feier  des  fiinfzigjahrigen  Bestehens  der 
Druckerei  von  G.  Hunckel  in  Bremen,  am  8.  Mai,  1876.  Bremen: 
1876.  4to.  8  pp.  of  dedication  and  poetry,  printed  in  chromo¬ 
lithography  and  typography,  and  16  pp.  giving  the  history  of 
Hunckel’s  printing-office  at  Bremen,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
50th  anniversary  festival  of  its  existence. 

Folds  (George).  Specimens  of  Irish  Typography  :  illustrative  of  the 
National  Press  of  Ireland.  Dublin  :  1833.  8vo. 

Foncemagne  (Etienne  Laureault  de).  Examen  de  M.  Maittaire 
touchant  l’epoque  de  l’etablissement  de  lTmprimerie  en  France. 
In  vol.  vii.  of  “Memoires  de  l’Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres.”  Paris :  1743.  4to. 


Fontan  (V.). — See  Caballero. 


Ford  (Thomas).  The  Compositor’s  Handbook  :  Designed  as  a 
Guide  in  the  Composing-room.  With  the  Practice  as  to  Book, 
Job,  Newspaper,  Law,  and  Parliamentary  Work ;  the  London 
Scale  of  Prices ;  Appendix  of  Terms,  &c.  London  :  1854. 
Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  262. 

-  Printing-office  Pamphlets.  Addressed  to  Master  Printers, 

Overseers,  Compositors,  and  the  Trade  generally,  on  subjects 
relating  to  Management,  Economy  of  Material,  &c.,  with  Sugges¬ 
tions  to  Type-founders,  Brass-rule  Cutters,  Printers’  Joiners,  &c., 
as  to  Improvements  in  Articles  of  their  Manufacture.  No.  I. — 

Brass  Rule.  London:  [n.  d.]  pp.  32. - No.  II. — Furniture. 

London  :  [n.  d.].  Pp.  64.  Fcap.  8vo. 


Thomas  Ford  was  a  Printers’  Reader, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  literary  tastes 
and  aptitude.  He  published  a  little  book 
called  “Reminders  in  Grammar  and 
Orthography  ;  or,  Rules  and  Examples 
by  which  many  of  the  Doubts  constantly 
arising  as  to  Disputed  Spelling  may  be 
set  at  rest.  Selected,  Revised,  and  made 
Familiar  to  Present  Usage.”  He  also 
designed  a  work  uniform  with  Timperley’s 
“  Songs  of  the  Press,”  which  was  to  have 
been  entitled  “Laconics  of  the  Press: 
being  Opinions  in  Prose  selected  from 
the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Authors 
and  Periodical  Publications.  With  Notes 
Biographical  and  Literary.”  But  we 
believe  that  it  never  appeared.  His 
“  Printing-office  Pamphlets,”  which  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  a  useful  series,  were  not 
carried  further  than  two  or  three  parts  ; 
but  the  author  announced  the  following 
among  some  of  the  subjects  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  ensuing  numbers  : — Cases,  their 
Uniformity  and  Arrangement ;  Appren¬ 
tices  ;  Late  Hours  ;  Favouritism  ;  Pie  ; 
An  Address  to  Master  Printers,  &c.  & c. 
Referring  to  the  fact  that  Hansard  speaks 
of  only  two  copies  of  Moxon’s  “  Me- 


chanick  Exercises  ”  being  in  existence, 
Ford  says  to  a  correspondent:  “If  we 
could  meet  with  the  First  Part,  it  would 
almost  tempt  us  to  reprint  that  and  the 
Second,  of  which  we  have  a  copy,  though 
we  should  not  expect  any  profit  there¬ 
from,  printers  being  very  lukewarm  at 
supporting  anything  relating  to  the 
trade”  Unfortunately  Ford’s  fortune 
was  not  equal  to  his  aspirations  or  his 
industry,  and  he  was  unable,  to  carry  out 
this  and  several  other  meritorious  schemes 
which  he  had  designed.  Ford  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  Houghton  in  the  preface 
to  the  edition  of  his  “  Printers’  Prac¬ 
tical  Every-Day  Book,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1857,  fifteen  years  subsequent 
to  the  issue  of  the  first  edition,  where  he 
is  accused  of  counterfeiting  Houghton’s 
work,  and  parallel  passages  are  given 
which  certainly  make  out  the  case  against 
Ford.  Nevertheless,  the  “  Compositor’s 
Handbook  ”  is  not  without  merits  of  its 
own  as  a  practical  manual :  it  has  been 
out  of  print  for  some  years.  Ford,  who 
was  lame,  died  in  poor  circumstances  on 
the  3rd  December,  i860,  aged  58  years. 


Foreign  Printers  and  their  Typography.  Articles  in  Notes  and 
Queries ,  First  Series,  i.  277,  340,  402. 

A  correspondent  having  inquired  for  plement  to  “  Lempriere’s  Dictionary  ”  by 
some  list  of  names  of  towns. abroad,  with  E.  H.  Barker,  and  Cotton’s  “Typographi- 
their  Latin  equivalents,,  in  order  to  cal  Gazetteer.”  It  is  shown,  however, 
identify  the  places  of  publication  of  early  that  both  of  these  are  inadequate  and 
printed  books,  he  is  referred  to  the  sup-  inaccurate. 

Format-Buchlein,  ou  Tableau  de  tous  les  Formats  dTmprimerie 
depuis  Fin-folio  jusqu’a  l’in- 1 28.  n.p.  1673.  Oblong  4to. 

Forms.  ITet  overslaan  van  Drukvormen  gemakkelijk  gemaakt. 
Deventer  :  1843.  i2mo. 

Fortier  (G.).  La  Photolithographic,  son  Origine,  ses  Procedes,  ses 
Applications.  Paris:  1876.  8vo.  pp.  74  ;  3  plates. 

Foudriat  et  Pennequin.  Epreuve  des  Caracteres.  Bruxelles  :  1828. 
4to. 

Fougt  (H.).  Specimens  of  a  new  Type  for  Music.  In  six  sonatas, 
by  Uttini.  3  vols.  London  :  1768.  Folio. 

Four  Centuries  of  Printing  in  England.  London  :  1877.  pp.  12.  4to. 

An  article  popularly  describing  the  origin  and  development  of  Printing,  which 
appeared  in  “  Everybody’s  Year-Book,  1877,”  and  was  afterwards  privately  reprinted 
as  above. 

Fournier  (Henri).  Essai  sur  lTmprimerie,  par  un  jeune  ouvrier 
Imprimeur.  Bordeaux :  1802.  8vo. 

- -  Traite  de  la  Typographic.  Paris  :  1825.  8vo.  pp.  xlii.  323. 

Reprinted  at  Brussels  :  1826.  Small  8vo.  pp.  xl.  306. - ■ 

Deuxieme  edition,  corrigee  et  augmentee.  Tours  et  Paris  :  1854. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  408. - Troisieme  edition.  Tours  :  1870.  8vo. 

The  second  edition  of  this  work  was  engaged  the  assistance  of  three  gentle- 
the  subject  of  an  exceedingly  encouraging  men  who  have  made  different  branches  of 
eulogium  from  the  Association  of  Paris  the  subject  their  special  study — MM. 
Printers.  For  the  improvement  of  the  Motteroz,  F.  Garde,  &  M.  Tolmer. 
third  edition  of  his  book  the  author 

-  The  Introduction  to  Fournier’s  Treatise  on  Typography. 

Translated  by  Charles  E.  Keymer.  Gloucester  :  1 866.  4to. 

The  translation  of  Fournier's  work  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  English 
readers,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  found  such  little  encouragement 
that  he  abandoned  his  project  after  the  introduction  was  issued. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  COMPOSITORS’  CONFERENCE 
AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

A  CONFERENCE  of  delegates  from  the  different  branches  of 
the  Provincial  Typographical  Association  was  opened  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  on  the  7th  inst.  The  aim  and  object  for  which  this  associa¬ 
tion  was  originally  established,  are,  with  some  minor  differences,  pretty 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors.  Its 
members,  according  to  the  last  half-yearly  report,  numbered  4, 720 ;  while 
its  total  income,  including  ^2,373  balance  for  the  previous  six  months, 
amounted  to  .£5,496,  against  an  expenditure  of  £3, 19°-  The  present 
Conference  had  been  convened  to  consider  a  number  of  proposed 
reforms,  some  of  which  are  indeed  of  vital  importance  to  the  continued 
prosperous  existence  of  the  federation.  One  of  the  main  points  brought 
before  the  delegates  was  the  desirability  of  extending  the  influence  of 
the  association  by  incorporating  with  it  several  Irish  societies,  as 
well  as  branches  of  the  Scottish  Typographical  Society,  and  esta¬ 
blishing  auxiliaries  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  at  present 
outside  the  society’s  influence. 

The  opening  day  was  largely  taken  up  with  routine  business  of 
a  formal  character.  Mr.  Dronfield  (Sheffield)  was  unanimously 
elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  R.  Savage  (Birmingham)  vice-chairman. 
After  the  appointment  of  a  Standing  Orders  Committee,  two  tellers 
were  elected.  Mr.  Lonsdale  Young  was  appointed  reporter  to  the 
meeting.  Sub-committees  were  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of  sick  and  superannuation  funds, 
and  on  the  financial  position  of  the  association.  Mr.  Slatter  (asso¬ 
ciation  secretary)  suggested  that  a  member  should  be  selected  from 
each  branch  proposing  resolutions  to  act  on  a  sub-committee.  Various 
gentlemen  were  proposed  and  duly  elected,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Slatter’s  suggestion.  A  report  on  missionary  work  was  afterwards 
read  by  Mr.  Slatter,  showing  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
since  1872  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  position  of  the  journeyman 
printer.  Mr.  Shellard  (Bristol)  at  the  same  meeting  drew  a  painful 
picture  of  the  state  of  trade  in  the  West  of  England  ;  and  the  meeting 
shortly  afterwards  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Conference,  some  formal  business  having 
been  transacted,  the  Chairman  proceeded  to  deliver  his  opening 
address.  After  thanking  the  delegates  for  their  confidence  in  unani¬ 
mously  electing  him  chairman,  he  called  upon  them  to  assist  him  in 
conducting  their  business  orderly  and  expeditiously.  Referring  to  the 
Provincial  Typographical  Association,  he  said  he  was  at  its  birth, 
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twenty-seven  years  ago,  at  Sheffield,  and  had  been  secretary  of  that 
branch  for  twenty-three  years.  At  the  first  conference  of  trades,  held 
in  Sheffield  in  1866,  at  which  there  were  138  delegates,  representing 
200,000  members,  he  had  taken  an  active  part.  He  had  also  officiated 
as  secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  of  Organised  Trades,  with 
68  branches,  with  over  61,000  members,  but  it  had,  unfortunately, 
failed  from  want  of  funds.  Having  alluded  to  the  many  benefits 
attached  to  the  association,  in  the  shape  of  payments  at  death,  allow¬ 
ances  when  out  of  work,  sums  granted  when  members  were  compelled 
to  seek  work  out  of  town,  as  tramp-money,  &c. ,  he  said  he  objected 
entirely  to  the  payment  of  levies.  He  also  considered  that  the  tramping 
system  should  be  abolished,  believing  it  to  be  most  demoralising  in  its 
effects.  As  the  work  of  the  association  was  transacted  by  an  executive 
committee  at  Manchester,  and  done  in  a  most  efficient  manner,  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  a  change  in  the  seat  of  government. 

Resolutions  submitted  by  the  Executive  Council  were  next  discussed, 
and,  with  some  slight  alterations,  agreed  to,  the  Relief  Association  being 
incorporated  with  the  Provincial  Typographical  Association.  One  of  the 
most  important  alterations  made  was  the  rescinding  of  the  rule  which 
limited  the  operations  of  the  association  to  England  and  Wales,  and 
throwing  open  the  books  of  the  association  on  liberal  terms  to  the 
societies  not  now  connected  with  it.  The  revision  of  the  rules  was 
next  proceeded  with,  several  more  or  less  important  modifications  being 
effected.  A  large  part  of  the  third  day  was  also  taken  up  with  the 
consideration  and  passing  of  the  proposed  alterations. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Priory  Rooms,  Upper 
Priory  ;  Dr.  Langford  presiding.  There  was  a  good  attendance. — The 
Chairman  said  working  men  could  not  be  better  engaged  than  in  sup¬ 
porting  an  organisation  which  had  for  its  objects  mutual  protection, 
mutual  defence,  and  mutual  help.  He  looked  upon  it  that  those  were 
the  principles  upon  which'  trade  unions  were  founded.  His  experience 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  after  very  careful  reading  of  the  reports  of 
the  various  organisations  with  which  England  was  now  so  well  supplied, 
was  that  their  objects  had  been  good,  their  proceedings  were  free,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  which  they  could  call  for  censure  or  for  much 
reformation.  There  were  now  many  cases  of  masters  being  at  one  with 
their  men,  who  worked  with  them  harmoniously,  and  both  were  striving 
for  each  other’s  interests.  The  men  united  for  the  protection  of  the 
best  of  the  masters,  as  well  as  for  their  own  protection.  He  thought 
they  would  find  that  it  was  not  the  best  of  masters  who  were  opposed 
to  unions  ;  they  rather  encouraged  than  acted  in  opposition  to  them. 
He  took  it  that  one  of  the  greatest  things  desired  from  the  existence  of 
trade  unions  was  a  limitation  in  the  hours  of  labour.  That  was  a  very 
important  matter.  Some  men,  owing  to  the  long  hours  which  they 
were  now  compelled  to  work,  were  deprived  of  a  possibility  of  culturing 
or  improving  their  minds.  On  the  only  day  which  those  men  could  call 
their  own  they  were  so  physically  exhausted  that  Sunday  became  to 
them  not  a  day  of  relaxation,  but  a  day  for  recovering  their  physical 
powers  by  absolute  rest.  He  approved  of  the  combination  for  the 
regulation  of  wages,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  their  association 
had  a  friendly  society  in  connection  with  it.  He  had  been  in  favour  of 
unions  because  they  were  in  themselves  educational  institutions. 
Meetings  of  men  together  to  discuss  the  interests  of  their  own  trade,  and 
to  settle  large  financial  undertakings,  in  addition  to  the  performance  of 
other  important  matters,  must  in  themselves  be  a  source  of  education. 
He  strongly  believed  that  the  time  would  never  arrive,  however  different 
the  relations  between  labour  and  capital  might  become,  when  trade 
unions  of  some  form  or  other  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Though  he  knew  a  large  number  of  employers  almost  rendered  trade 
unions  needless,  still  the  men  found  cause  for  uniting  and  keeping  well 
together.  In  Birmingham  the  trade  unions  had  been  of  incalculable 
good  ;  they  had  had  but  very  little  trouble  of  any  kind,  because  there 
had  been  in  the  town,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good  healthy  relationship 
between  the  masters  and  the  men.  Referring  to  the  agitation  in  the 
country  for  the  Nine  Hours  movement,  he  said  the  reduction  in  Birming¬ 
ham  was  obtained  without  the  slightest  agitation,  and  one  of  their 
largest  engineering  firms,  Messrs.  Tangye  Brothers,  were  the  first  to 
introduce  it.  Those  gentlemen  had  since  declared  that  nothing  whatever 
would  induce  their  consent  to  any  alteration  which  would  extend  the 
hours  of  labour. 

Mr.  Slatter  (Secretary)  moved  the  following  resolution  : — “  That, 
in  view  of  the  present  depressed  state  of  trade  and  keen  competition 
between  employers,  which  tend  to  reduce  wages  and  increase  the  hours 
of  labour,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  workmen  should  unite 
together  to  maintain  their  present  position.”  The  resolution,  which 
embodied  an  appeal  to  induce  non-society  men  to  join  the  association, 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ingliss  (Liverpool),  and  carried. 

A  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Savage  (Birmingham),  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Wainwright,  president  of  the  Provincial  Associa¬ 
tion,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  compositors,  pressmen,  and  machine- 
men,  was  also  adopted. 

The  fourth  day’s  Conference  was  mainly  taken  up  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  scheme  for  affording  relief  to  unemployed  members,  providing 
a  funeral  allowance,  giving  assistance  to  members  who  were  compelled 
to  travel  in  search  of  employment,  and  in  considering  a  most  compre¬ 


hensive  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  superannuation  fund,  which  has 
been  added  to  the  benefits  already  enjoyed  by  the  members. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Birmingham  Branch  entertained 
the  delegates  at  dinner.  Dr.  Langford  again  presided,  and  about  200 
delegates  were  present.  The  toast  of  “  The  Birmingham  Branch  ”  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Slatter,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  W.Buckland.  During 
the  evening  Mr.  Spilsbury,  on  behalf  of  the  branch,  presented  a 
testimonial,  in  the  shape  of  a  portrait,  to  Mr.  J.  Boodle,  the  late 
secretary. 

On  the  nth  inst.,  at  the  last  day’s  sitting  of  the  Conference,  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  rules  was  completed.  A  discussion  followed  on  the  pro¬ 
position  of  the  Liverpool  Branch  as  to  the  desirability  of  permitting 
the  introduction  of  type-composing  machines  into  printing  -  offices, 
and  a  favourable  opinion  was  expressed.  And  with  this  the  1877 
Conference  was  brought  to  a  close  ;  a  Conference  which,  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  bearings  and  results,'  is  likely  to  be  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  Provincial  Typographical  Association. 


THE  PATENT  LITHOTYPE, 

UR  readers  have  from  time  to  time  had  their  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  all  the  various  processes  which  have 
been  brought  before  the  printing  trade  for  the  more  speedy 
production,  by  chemical  or  mechanical  means,  of  what  had 
been  heretofore  the  slower  work  of  the  hand.  On  the 
present  occasion  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  add  another  new 
process  to  the  already  numerous  list,  and,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Patent  Lithotype  Company,  to  present  our 
readers  with  the  accompanying  specimens  of  their  method. 

The  name  Lithotype  given  to  this  process  may  be 
thought  by  some  to  be  misleading,  as  the  type  employed 
is  not  made  of  stone  ;  but  when  it  is  explained  that  its 
chief  application  is  to  furnish  lithographic  transfers,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  name  is  not  altogether  inappropriate.  We 
may  here  add  that  the  term  lithotype  has  also  been  used 
for  the  process  of  biting  stone  into  relief  and  taking  electro¬ 
types  therefrom  for  printing  at  letterpress,  though  it  is  now 
very  little  used. 

It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Murray,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
movable  intaglio  type  from  which  transfers  could  be  taken 
by  the  copperplate  method.  How  their  patience  and  per¬ 
severance  have  been  rewarded,  may  be  seen  by  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  accompanying  specimens,  which  possess  all  the 
characteristics  of  copperplate  engraving ;  the  originals,  in 
fact,  being  done  by  that  method. 

The  modus  operandi  of  this  invention  may  be  shortly 
described  as  follows  : — The  types  are  cast  in  the  usual  way, 
from  specially-prepared  type  metal,  the  device  or  letter 
being  sunk  into  the  body  of  the  type,  instead  of  being  raised, 
as  with  ordinary  type.  The  matter  required  is  set  up  letter 
by  letter  or  word  by  word  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary 
letterpress,  while  scroll-work  or  flourishing,  no  matter  how 
elaborate  or  complicated,  which  may  be  desired  as  orna¬ 
ment,  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  The  surface  of  the 
metal  is  nickel-plated,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  patentees  to 
be  far  more  durable  for  transfer-work  than  copperplate. 
The  intaglio  types,  which  are  the  height  of  ordinary  type 
for  letterpress  printing,  are  most  suitably  used  in  conjunction 
with  copperplate  ornamental  forms,  such  as  those  seen  in 
our  specimens.  The  borders  and  ornaments  are  also  made 
type-high,  and  are  pierced  for  the  reception  of  the  before- 
described  movable  letters,  which  are  justified  into  the 
spaces  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  letterpress  by  the 
compositor.  This  done,  a  transfer  is  pulled  from  the  form 
in  the  manner  employed  by  the  litho-printer  in  taking  one 
from  an  ordinary  copperplate. 

Commonly,  however,  matter  is  required  to  be  given  which 
demands  the  use  of  ordinary  letterpress  in  addition  to  the 
ornamental  design  and  the  engraved  lettering.  For  ex- 
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ample,  on  referring  to  one  of  the  samples  in  our  specimen 
sheet,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  name  “  Peter  Herralt,” 
and  the  address,  are  set  in  the  engraved  type,  while  the 
words  “  manufacturers  of  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  boots  and 
shoes  ”  are  set  in  ordinary  letterpress  type.  This  letterpress 
is  composed  in  a  separate  form ;  the  matter  is  duly 
“whited”;  and  a  proof  is  printed  in  transfer  ink  at  an  ordi¬ 
nary  type-press,  in  exact  register,  on  the  transfer  containing 
the  ornamental  portions,  which  had  been  previously  pulled 
at  the  litho-  or  copperplate-press.  The  matter  is  then 
transferred  to  stone  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  proof  pulled  in 
lithography  ready  to  submit  to  a  customer.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  that  by  these  means  much  variety  can 
be  introduced,  because  ordinary  raised  type  can  be  printed 
at  discretion  over  the  ornamental  engraving,  or  not,  the 
judicious  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  letter,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  suitable  engraved  framework  and  ground¬ 
work,  &c.,  producing  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  effect. 

No  words  of  ours  will  be  required  to  point  out  to  our 
readers  the  various  points  of  excellence  of  the  samples 
before  them ;  they  sufficiently  speak  for  themselves.  We 
may,  however,  call  attention  to  the  facility  with  which 
ornamental  job-printing  can  be  produced,  it  being  clear 
that  the  mere  taking  of  a  type  out  of  its  case,  and  dropping 
it  into  a  plain  or  ornamental  pattern,  bears  no  comparison  to 
the  time  required  in  drawing  or  engraving.  Work  of  a  highly 
ornamental  and  beautiful  character,  and  full  of  reading 
matter,  can  thus  be  promptly  and  accurately  produced  at  a 
far  less  cost  than  that  of  ordinary  lithography.  The  litho¬ 
grapher  now  has  only  to  select  his  blank  design,  fill  it  in 
with  engraved  or  ordinary  type,  or  both,  and  transfer  his 
job  to  the  stone,  in  order  to  be  able  to  submit  an  actual 
proof,  instead  of  a  mere  sketch,  to  his  customer. 

The  patent  Lithotype  will  supply  a  new  resource  to  the 
printing  trade,  and  will  be  invaluable  in  many  branches  of 
commercial  lithography  and  letterpress ;  such  as  for  bank¬ 
notes,  debentures,  bills  of  exchange  or  lading,  share-certi¬ 
ficates,  circulars,  invoices,  cards,  and  indeed  any  matter 
usually  submitted  to  the  engraver.  In  fact  the  method 
furnishes  a  happy  means  of  inexpensively  yet  artistically 
combining  the  various  advantages  of  copperplate  engraving, 
typography,  and  lithography,  and  it  therefore  commends 
itself  equally  to  the  letterpress-printer  and  the  lithographer, 
to  both  of  whom  it  will  be  a  new  and  useful  trade  power. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  the  inventor,  is,  we  believe,  by  profession 
an  engraver,  and  Mr.  Murray,  who  has  from  the  first  been 
identified  with  him  in  the  perfecting  of  his  invention,  is  a 
maker  of  philosophical  instruments.  And  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  type  they  have  had  the  practical  knowledge  of 
Messrs.  Gyles  &  Sons,  as  typefounders,  to  assist  them.  We 
understand  there  are  others  associated  with  the  enterprise 
who  possess  the  special  knowledge  and  experience  neces¬ 
sary  to  direct  certain  of  the  details  connected  with  the 
practical  development  of  the  process,  which  is  certainly  one 
deserving  the  best  consideration  of  letterpress  printers  and 
lithographers. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  test  the  process 
before  embarking  in  the  purchase  of  plant,  therefore  we 
may  add,  that  the  company  are  prepared  at  first  to  supply 
transfers,  or  make  up  stones  for  the  trade.  For  further 
information  and  for  prices  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Company,  whose  present  office  is  at  22,  St.  John’s  Square, 
Clerkenwell,  E.C. 


Gifts  to  Old  Printers,  &c. — It  should  be  cheering  news  to 
some  old  members  of  the  craft  to  learn  that  the  Stationers’  Company 
have  vacancies  in  several  gifts  to  old  printers,  widows  of  compositors, 
and  others.  Particulars  are  posted  at  the  Hall.  Application  must  be 
made  to  the  beadle  during  the  present  month. 


PATENTS,  NEW  AND  LAPSED, 


SPECIFICATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 
Published  in  April,  1877. 

N  Improved  Press  for  Book  and  Wall-paper  Printing.  Tilg- 
mann,  F.  [No.  2,600.  June  23,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — 

An  arrangement  whereby  the  ordinary  flat  form  is  employed  for 
printing  from  continuous  papers.  This  is  effected  by  the  paper 
being  unwound  from  the  reel  and  passed  under  a  platten.  The 
table  carrying  the  form  is  then  raised  to  the  platten  to  give  the 
impression,  when  it  again  descends  far  enough  away  from  the 
paper  to  permit  of  the  inking  apparatus  passing  over  the  form. 
More  paper  is  then  unwound,  the  table  again  raised,  and  so  on. 

Lithographic  Printing  Presses.  Buchanan,  C.  [No.  3,054.  July, 
1876.  2d.  No  Drawings.  Provisional  protection  only..]— K  xe.- 

invention  of  the  flexible  running-tympan,  and  an  arrangement  of 
a  second  and  lighter  carriage  for  the  stone,  to  run  upon  the  ordi¬ 
nary  carriage. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Asbestos  Paper  and  Millboards. 
Wotherspoon,  J.  [No.  3,213.  August  15,  1876.  2d.  No  draw¬ 
ing.  Provisional  protection  only.  ] — The  invention  relates  to  the 
manufacture  of  fireproof  paper  and  millboard  by  the  addition  of 
certain  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  to  asbestos  fibre,  causing  it  to 
cohere  more  perfectly,  and  also  in  the  addition  of  jute,  flax,  &c., 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Improvements  in  Printing  Machines.  Brewer,  E.  G.  [From  C.  A. 
Guy,  Paris.  No.  3,217.  August  15,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — 

This  relates  to  printing  from  engraved  plates,  either  flat  or  cylin¬ 
drical,  in  printers’  ink.  After  having  been  inked  by  suitably 
arranged  rollers  fed  from  a  fountain,  the  plate  is  wiped  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  cloths  arranged  as  endless  bands  from  rollers  situated 
above  the  machinery.  Peculiar  motions  are  given  to  them  to 
imitate  hand-wiping.  The  sheet  is  carried  by  another  cylinder  in 
contact  with  the  plate,  and  is  thus  printed. 

An  Improvement  in  Manifold  Copying.  Tuer,  A.  W.  [No.  3,297. 
August  22,  1876.  2d.  Provisional  protection  not  allowed.'] — 

The  provisional  specification  contains  no  account  of  what  the 
applicant  proposes  to  use. 

Improvements  in  Advertising — Playing-cards.  Steenburg,  A.  [No. 
3,327.  August  24,  1876.  2d.  Provisional  protection  not  allowed.] 
The  applicant  proposed  to  employ  the  backs  or  front  margins  of 
playing-cards  for  advertising  purposes. 

Improvements  in  Autographic  Printing.  Clare,  T.  D.  [No.  3,332. 
August  24,  1876.  4d.  Drawings.] — This  relates  to  the  auto¬ 

graphic  system  which  employs  a  perforating  needle  as  a  writing 
instrument.  Instead  of  employing  a  pricking  needle  only  for 
marking  the  paper,  the  inventor  adds  to  the  instruments  a  lead  or 
other  similar  point,  which  marks  the  paper  more  plainly,  and 
enables  the  writer  to  see  better  what  he  is  doing. 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Stenographing  by  Aid  of  Printing 
Characters  or  Type.  Baudoin,  J.,  and  Bombart,  J.  C.  [No. 
3,442.  September  1,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.]— The  object  of  the 

invention  is  to  replace  shorthand  writing  by  a  contracted  system 
of  type-writing.  A  machine  for  the  purpose  is  shown  and 
described. 

Improvements  in  the  Method  of  and  in  Machinery  or  Apparatus  for 
Printing  in  Various  Colours.  Day,  C.  A.  [From  Appel  and 
Monmon,  Paris.  No.  3,540.  September  8,  1876.  8d.  Draw- 

ings.] — The  form  of  the  apparatus  may  be  varied  ;  one  for  printing 
in  seven  different  colours  consists  mainly  of  two  cylinders  moving 
together.  The  lower  one  carries  the  sheet,  and  is  divided  into 
six  equal  divisions.  The  upper  one,  which  carries  the  impression 
surfaces,  is  one-seventh  larger,  and  is  divided  into  seven  divisions,' 
each  equal  to  those  on  the  lower  cylinder.  Corresponding  inking 
arrangements  give  the  proper  coloured  ink  to  each  surface.  It 
follows  that  as  the  surface  of  the  upper  roller  is  just  one-seventh 
more  than  the  lower,  there  is  such  a  differential  movement  as  will 
cause  a  change  of  just  one  division  at  each  revolution,  and  hence 
each  sheet  becomes  successively  printed  in  all  the  colours,  and 
then  discharged.  A  clean  sheet  being  at  the  same  time  supplied, 
the  operation  is  rendered  continuous.  Arrangements  are  shown 
for  printing  from  flat  plates  arranged  on  a  similar  principle. 

An  Improved  Printing,  Paper-cutting,  and  Tag-making  Machine. 
Lake,  W.  R.  [From  W.  Heckert,  Providence,  U.S.A.  No. 
3,604.  September  14,  1876.  8d.  Drawings.] — This  is  a  machine 
for  making,  printing,  and  eyeleting  such  articles  as  luggage 
labels.  The  paper  is  unwound  from  a  reel,  and  fed  to  the 
machine.  The  type  is  stationary,  resting  on  a  flat  bed,  which 
forms  part  of  a  cylinder  with  such  place  cut  away.  The  inking 
rollers  work  round  this  cylinder,  which  forms  an  inking  surface 
for  them  ;  they  then  traverse  the  type  ;  the  paper  is  depressed  to 
the  type  by  a  platen.  After  printing,  the  label  is  cut,  perforated, 
and  eyeleted  by  the  various  movements  of  the  machine. 
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Improved  Apparatus  for  Preparing  Stencils  for  Autographic  Printing. 
Swan,  J.  W.  [No.  3,631.  September  16,  1876.  Provisional 
protection  only.  2d.  No  drawings.] — This  is  identical  with  the 
patent  2,549.  See  number  for  March. 


LAPSED  PATENTS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 

Improvements  in  Producing  Fac-simile  Copies  of  Writings,  Drawings, 
and  Delineations.  Zuccato,  Eugene  de.  [No.  1,078.  March 
28,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  the  Colour-printing  of  Books  and  Newspapers. 
Halbert,  W.  M.  [No.  1,150.  April  2,  1874.] 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTING. 

SOMEWHAT  animated  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  20th  ult.,  as  to  the  alleged  shortcomings  of  the 
present  system  of  Parliamentary  reporting  in  connection  with  the  daily 
Press.  Mr.  Hanbury-Tracy,  who  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  producing  official  reports  of  the  debates, 
contended,  that  to  discharge  this  duty  adequately  was  now,  in  the  face 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  debates  and  business  of  the  House,  beyond  the 
scope  of  private  enterprise,  and  urged  that  there  should  be  an  official 
“Hansard,”  as  was  the  case  in  everycolony  and  in  foreign  countries.  He 
did  not  wish  in  the  slightest  degree  to  interfere  with  newspaper  report¬ 
ing,  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  as  the 
newspapers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  could  only  afford  space  for 
very  condensed  reports,  he  insisted  that  there  ought  to  be  an  official 
report.  He  also  referred  to  the  efforts  of  the  Press  Association  to 
supply  one  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  system  by  telegraphing  special 
reports  to  the  provincial  Press.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  an  official 
reporting  staff  and  the  printing  at  £15,000  a  year  ;  but  there  would  be 
a  great  sale  of  reports,  especially  after  debates  of  public  interest.  He 
denied  that  an  official  report  would  lead  to  greater  talking  than  at 
present,  for,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  have  a  contrary  tendency,  as 
members  would  be  more  careful  and  chary  when  they  were  fully 
reported. — Lord  R.  Montagu,  who  seconded  the  motion,  made  a 
somewhat  severe  attack  on  the  reports  of  “  Hansard,”  questioning  not 
only  their  originality  but  also  their  exactitude.  He  stated  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  that  there  were  seventy-four  reporters  regularly  employed  in 
the  two  Houses.  Of  these,  fifteen  belonged  to  The  Times ,  nine  to  the 
Standard,  six  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  eight  to  the  Daily  News,  eight  to 
the  Morning  Post,  eight  to  the  Morning  Advertiser,  eight  to  the  Press 
Association,  four  to  the  Central  Press,  two  to  the  Central  News,  three  to 
the  Globe,  one  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  one  to  the  Echo.  There  were 
sixteen  other  reporters  on  certain  occasions,  making  the  total  number 
ninety.  The  London  papers  employed  the  great  majority  of  those  report¬ 
ers,  but  the  provincial  Press  had  reports  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as 
they.  The  three  Associations  were  the  Central  News,  the  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Central  Press.  Now  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
official  report  which  his  hon.  friend  proposed  to  have  ?  A  night’s  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  reported  fully,  would  make  on  an  average 
27  columns  of  The  Times;  and  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords 
might  be  reckoned  at  7^  columns  a  night.  This  quantity  of 
matter,  at  9d.  per  folio,  would  cost  altogether  £1,720,  or, 
according  to  the  Press  Association  scale,  ,£1,858.  8s.  a  year. — 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said  that  he  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  desire  to  prejudice  the  question,  but  he  thought  that  a 
primA  facie  case  was  fairly  made  out.  He  would  prefer  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  inquire  whether  any  improvement  in  the  practice  or  the 
details  in  the  present  system  of  reporting  was  desirable.  The  defect  of 
the  present  system  was  that  there  were  no  reports  worthy  of  the  name 
on  questions  of  secondary  interest  at  the  moment  of  the  proceedings  in 
Committee.  At  the  present  time  there  was  very  little  competition  in 
Parliamentary  reporting,  such  as  there  was  between  four  or  five  news¬ 
papers  some  years  ago,  for  it  was  not  now  a  matter  of  high  art,  but  of 
business,  and  the  newspapers  were  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  regarded 
it  from  the  latter  point  of  view. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
regarded  the  question  as  one  well  worthy  of  consideration.  An  official 
record  was  certainly  desirable,  especially  of  the  proceedings  which,  not 
being  of  public  interest,  were  passed  over  by  the  papers  ;  but  there  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  several  points  to  be  considered,  as  to  whether  the 
official  reports  were  to  be  verbatim  or  condensed,  for  in  the  latter  case 
members  must  have  the  opportunity  of  correcting  them,  whether  they 
were  for  the  use  of  members  or  of  the  public,  for  in  the  latter  case  they 
must  be  published  at  once,  or  they  would  have  lost  all  interest.  But 
his  great  fear  was  that  official  reports  would  deteriorate  the  character 
of  the  newspaper  reports,  on  which  the  public  would  after  all  chiefly 
depend.  He  deprecated  anything  like  the  American  system  of  official 
reports  ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  satisfied  with  showing  that  the 


attention  of  the  House  was  directed  to  the  matter,  and  that,  if  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  a  fuller  and  more  complete  record  in 
“  Hansard,”  some  action  must  be  taken. — Mr.  Bright,  who  was  at  one 
time  opposed  to  official  reporting,  confessed  that  recent  experience  had 
led  him  to  think  that  an  inquiry  was  desirable.  The  reports  of  the 
newspapers  had  greatly  deteriorated,  and  it  was  desirable  the  House 
should  institute  an  inquiry  in  time.  Newspapers,  after  all,  were  com¬ 
mercial  speculations,  and  as  the  practice  of  advertising  was  likely  to 
largely  increase,  the  papers  would  have  less  space  for  Parliamentary 
reports,  except  in  very  stirring  cases ;  and  he  believed  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  devise  some  plan  of  supplying  both  members  and  the 
public  with  a  fuller  report  than  they  could  expect  from  the  papers. 
Again,  owing  to  increase  in  their  circulation,  the  papers  had  to  go  to 
press  at  a  much  earlier  hour,  and  the  later  debates  were  hardly 
reported  at  all ;  but  the  worst  evil  was  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
fuller  record,  they  could  not  trace  matters,  which  led  to  obstruction 
and  waste  of  time.  As  regarded  the  length  of  the  debates,  he 
believed  there  would  be  no  difference  whatever,  but  that  was  a  matter 
in  which  the  House  would  have  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands  ;  and 
as  it  was  admitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  if  the 
deficiency  in  the  reports  continued  there  must  be  a  change,  he  thought 
it  would  be  the  most  sensible  plan  to  have  an  inquiry. — Mi'- 
Osborne  Morgan  urged  that  if  the  expense  was  an  object,  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  provide  the  means  by  appropriating  part  of  the 
£160,000  annually  expended  on  printing  useless  papers  and  blue  books. 
— Mr.  Dodson,  who  opposed  the  motion,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  newspaper  reports  were  sufficient,  and  that  official  reports  would, 
as  was  found  to  be  the  case  wherever  they  prevailed,  lead  to  written 
speeches  and  unnecessary  talk. — Mr.  Whalley  said  that  when  he  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Newdegate  to  take  up  the  Maynooth 
question,  he  was  told  that  if  he  asked  for  a  fair  report  he  must  adopt 
their  plan  of  having  a  special  report.  He  referred  to  the  sensational 
description,  abuse,  and  misrepresentations  to  which  he  had  been  sub¬ 
jected — not  that  he  complained  of  them,  for  they  had  been  the  making 
of  him  ;  but  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  independent  members  who 
were  exposed  to  this  treatment,  he  cordially  supported  the  motion. — 
Mr.  Sullivan  thought  that  there  were  two  objects  to  be  kept  in  view — 
first,  the  reporting  for  the  use  of  the  members  ;  secondly,  for  an  official 
record.  The  former  duty  was  admirably  discharged,  but  there  was  a 
deficiency ;  for  instance,  no  Irish  papers  were  represented  in  the  gal¬ 
lery,  and  they  had  to  obtain  special  reports  of  Irish  news,  which  were 
not  given  by  London  papers.  He  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  adopt 
a  scheme  which  would  combine  the  supply  of  an  official  record  with 
such  reports  as  the  newspapers  required. — Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  did  not 
think  they  would  be  better  off  with  verbatim  reports,  for  he  felt  pretty 
certain  that  one  session’s  experience  of  them  would  satisfy  a  majority 
of  the  honourable  members.  Very  few  of  them  could  contemplate  a 
verbatim  report  with  equanimity,  for  most  of  them  were  greatly 
indebted  to  the  reporters,  not  only  for  what  they  reported,  but  for 
what  they  omitted.  He,  however,  insisted  that  it  was  above  all  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  reports  should  be  published  from  day  to  day,  for  it  would 
be  bad  for  England  if  the  close  relations  of  the  House  and  the  country 
were  impaired,  or  the  public  lost  its  interest  in  their  proceedings. — 
Mr.  Hardy  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  verbatim  record  of  every  speech  and 
all  the  proceedings,  and  observed  truly,  that  a  great  deal  took  place 
that  had  better  be  forgotten.  On  a  division  being  taken,  it  was  found 
that  while  128  votes  were  recorded  in  favour  of  a  select  committee, 
152  members  negatived  the  motion,  which  was  therefore  lost  by  a 
majority  of  24  ;  a  result,  we  believe,  which  was  hailed  with  satisfaction 
by  the  general  public,  who  find  that  the  summarized  reports  as  given 
in  the  daily  papers  keep  them  sufficiently  au  courant  with  all  that 
transpires  at  Westminster.  The  Times,  in  a  leader  on  this  propo¬ 
sition,  pointedly  remarks: — “If  the  House  of  Commons  desires  to 
have  an  official  report  of  its  speeches  printed  three  or  four  days,  or  a 
week,  or  a  fortnight,  after  they  have  been  spoken,  by  all  means  let  it 
gratify  its  wish.  It  will  not  interfere  with  our  report,  which  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  a  few  hours  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate.  The  enterprise,  however,  suggests  some  curious  considera¬ 
tions.  Are  the  members  to  be  reported  word  for  word,  as  Mr.  Bright 
insists?  If  so,  the  result  will  probably  tend  more  to  the  diversion  of 
the  public  than  the  dignity  of  the  House.  Or  are  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  edit  their  speeches,  revised  and  corrected,  or  as  the  adver¬ 
tisements  say,  ‘  with  extensive  additions  ’  ?  In  other  words,  is  the 
official  report  to  be  the  record  of  something  that  never  was  said  in  the 
House  at  all  ?  ” 


Paper-makers  and  the  Proposed  Factory  Act.— On  the 
5th  inst.,  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  Paper-makers’  Association 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Cross  at  the  Home  Office,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  pointed  out  what  they  considered  imperfections 
in  the  Factories  Law  Consolidation  Bill.  Mr.  Cross  requested  the 
deputation  to  submit  their  views  in  writing  to  the  inspector  of  factories, 
promising  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  careful  consideration. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 


OUR  monthly  return  of  the  state  of  trade  differs  little  from 
that  we  made  in  our  last.  The  actual  occurrence,  instead 
of  the  mere  threat,  of  War  will  not  mend  matters,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  there  may  be  still  some  people  so  shortsighted  as  not  to 
perceive  the  fact.  The  Paper-makers  are  participating  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Printers  and  Lithographers  in  the  general 
depression  of  trade,  the  price  of  paper  being  unprecedentedly 
low.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  last  month  exhibit  on 
the  whole  a  slight  improvement  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  certain  there  has  been  a  revival  in  the  United  States, 
which  at  once  made  itself  felt  advantageously  in  England. 
It  may  be  well  that  we  should  direct  the  attention  of  Employers  to 
some  of  the  restrictions  and  modifications  proposed  in  Mr.  Cross’s 
“Factories  and  Workshops  Law  Consolidation  Bill,” which  will 
affect  both  printers  and  bookbinders,  but  more  particularly  the 
latter,  who  should  at  once  stir  in  the  matter  if  they  intend  doing 
anything.  The  question  of  Establishment  hands  writing  bills 
has  caused  some  agitation  in  the  London  trade  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  We  hear  that  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter, 
&  Galpin,  and  of  Messrs.  Dickens  &  Evans,  were  found  by  the 
men  to  be  amongst  the  least  accommodating  in  their  regulations 
upon  this  head  ;  but  that  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors  does  not  deem  the  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  it  in  calling  out  the  hands  employed  in 
those  houses,  who  will  continue  to  require  the  compositors 
whom  they  employ  to  render  an  account  of  the  services  they 
perform  for  the  fixed  wages  they  receive. 


If  the  banquet  in  connection  with  the  Caxton  Celebration  is 
to  be  successfully  carried  out  upon  the  ambitious  scale  which  is 
proposed,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  arrangements  should  be 
undertaken  by  a  body  of  influential  Stewards,  who  will  contri¬ 
bute  not  only  their  names,  but  their  own  personal  exertions 
and  influence  to  render  the  entertainment  worthy  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  It  will  no  doubt  be  an  agreeable  innovation  to  dine  in 
the  grand  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
South  Kensington,  amidst  growing  trees  and  flowers ;  but  we 
trust  to  find,  amongst  other  novelties,  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  organization  and  tone  of  the  general  arrangements,  as 
compared  with  the  usual  annual  festivals  of  the  Printers’  Pen¬ 
sion  Corporation,  the  management  of  which  has  for  years  past 
been  far  from  satisfactory.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the 
big  banquet  prove  other  than  a  big  success. 


Mr.  J.  Trumble,  an  experienced  machine-manager,  writes  to 
us  to  the  effect  that  he  has  invented  a  cheap  and  handy  Set-off 
Motion,  and  so  sanguine  is  he  as  to  its  utility,  that  he  is  willing  to 
place  it  at  the  disposal  of  any  master  printer  who  will  grant  him 
a  spare  machine  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  it.  He  states  that  he 
has  shown  the  model  of  it  to  several  persons  of  great  experience 
in  printing  machinery,  who  have  given  it  their  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval.  Any  gentleman  calling  upon  him  at  No.  40,  Penton- 
place,  Pentonville,  may  inspect  the  model.  Finally,  he  adds 
that  a  trade  engineer  is  so  satisfied  as  to  its  adaptability  that 
he  will  undertake  to  make  and  fix  it  to  any  machine,  and,  should 
it  not  succeed,  take  it  off, — all  at  his  own  cost. 


We"  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  learn  with  pleasure  that 
amongst  the  recent  additions  to  the  names  upon  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Caxton  Celebration  are  those  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Maclureand  Mr.  Michael  Hanhart,  both  eminent  lithographers, 
and  capable  of  rendering  important  assistance  to,  as  they 
are  sure  to  confer  prestige  on,  Committee  IV.  (Classes  C 
and  F),  where  the  lack  of  such  representative  men  had 
been  felt  and  commented  upon.  As  the  month  of  June  draws 
nigh,  the  vastness  of  the  enterprise  in  which  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Caxton  Celebration  have  embarked 
makes  itself  manifest.  It  is  true  the  buildings  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  pratically  impose  no  restrictions  as  to  space  ;  but  even 
this  great  advantage  needs  to  be  made  use  of  with  some  caution, 
for  it  would  be  easy  to  allow  the  Exhibition  to  exceed  all  due 
proportion,  and  thus  defeat  the  main  object  in  view.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  so  far  as  relates  to  Caxton  and  his  works,  the 
exhibits  will  be  more  numerous  and  important  than  could  have 
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been  reasonably  hoped  for.  The  classification  and  arrangement 
of  this  division  will  be  entirely  carried  out  by  Mr.  William 
Blades,  who  will  also  describe  the  exhibits  in  the  Catalogue 
which  will  be  published  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition.  If  equally  well  compiled  in  its  other  departments, 
as  it  is  sure  to  be  in  this  its  most  important  division,  this 
Catalogue  will  be  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  manual.  We 
do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say,  that  very  much  of  the  success 
of  the  Caxton  Celebration  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  Catalogue  is  compiled  ;  for,  of  course,  a  mere  dry  list 
of  numbered  items  is  not  the  sort  of  publication  which  we 
suppose  is  contemplated  to  be  issued.  Time,  however,  will  be 
needed  to  produce  a  work  of  fair  literary  pretension  and 
historical  accuracy,  and  if  the  compilation  be  not  set  about 
immediately  it  had  better  not  be  attempted  at  all.  Doubtless 
there  are  some  gentlemen  on  each  of  the  Sub-Committees 
capable  of  doing  literary  justice  to  the  respective  divisions, 
and  if  the  work  of  writing  an  introduction  to  each  section  has 
not  been  begun,  we  shall  do  a  service  in  pointing  out  the 
desirability  of  its  being  commenced  forthwith, — not  only,  as  it 
has  already  been,  in  some,  but  in  all  of  the  sections.  Another 
matter  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection,  namely, 
the  importance  of  issuing  a  cheap  as  well  as  complete  and 
exhaustive  manual  of  the  Exhibition.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  Catalogue  cost  more  than  one  shilling  ;  and  as  far  as 
possible  the  exhibits  should  bear  on  the  face  of  them  all  that 
is  required  to  be  popularly  known  concerning  them,  without 
the  need  of  painful  reference  on  the  spot  to  the  Catalogue,  the 
historical  and  literary  matter  comprised  in  the  several  intro¬ 
ductions,  &c.,  in  which  should  render  its  sale  for  its  own 
sake  remunerative  ;  for  there  will  be  subjects  in  abundance  of 
the  deepest  interest  which  will  need  description,  and  we  only 
refrain  from  attempting  to  specify  them  because  our  enumera¬ 
tion  could  not  at  present  be  complete,  and  might  therefore 
seem  to  be  invidious. 


REVIEWS, 


Caixa ,  Cavalette  e  Divisorio  da  Typographia  Castro  Irmao 
Lisboa,  1876.  8vo.  36  pp.  2nd  Edition. 

THIS  pamphlet  describes  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  compositor,  and  consequently  by  the  master  printer, 
from  the  use  of  the  compound  case  now  in  use  in  the  above- 
mentioned  printing-office.  A  diagram  is  given  of  the  case,  and 
also  of  some  others  in  use  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
From  it  we  see  that  the  case  is  divided  into  three  main  portions, 
two  in  the  upper  half  of  the  case,  and  one  in  the  lower  half.  In 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  upper  division  are  contained  the 
capital  letters  and  a  few  other  sorts,  and  on  the  left  hand, 
figures,  and  accented  and  compound  letters  ;  while  to  the  lower 
half  are  assigned  what  English  printers  generally  know  as 
lower-case  letters,  spaces,  quadrats,  &c. 

Of  course,  practice  only  can  test  the  value  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  size  of  such  compound  cases 
will  prove  a  great  inconvenience,  although  when  kept  station¬ 
ary  the  arrangement  may  perhaps  facilitate  composition,  and 
so  far  be  a  real  improvement  on  the  cases  in  ordinary  use. 
The  pamphlet  is  very  well  printed,  and  the  various  diagrams 
are  neatly  executed.  There  is  also  a  woodcut  of  the  interior  of 
the  Castro  Irmao  printing-office  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet, 
and  one  of  the  exterior  on  the  wrapper. 


The  Value  of  Automatic  Engraving  is  well  exemplified 
in  a  most  useful  shilling  publication  by  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn, 
issued  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  of  Piccadilly.  It  is 
entitled  “  Pictorial  Notes  in  the  National  Gallery.”  It  contains 
115  illustrations  of  the  principal  pictures  at  Trafalgar-square, 
and  includes  Hogarth’s  “  Marriage  h  la  Mode,”  Turner’s 
“Fighting  Tdmdraire,”  Frith’s  “  Derby  Day,”  Rosa  Btmheur’s 
“  Horse  Fair,”  and  numerous  Landseers.  The  engravings  vary 
in  excellence,  of  course  ;  but  on  the  whole  have  been  artistically 
produced  by  the  Typographic  Etching  Company.  As  Mr. 
Blackburn  well  puts  it :  “  Pictorial  notes,  however  slight,  leave 
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an  impression  on  the  mind  which  words  are  powerless  to 
convey,  and  the  pencil  ‘  speaking  the  tongue  of  every  land  ’ 
thus  becomes  a  powerful  teacher.”  Such  publications  as  the 
one  under  notice  entirely  owe  their  origin  to  the  facilities  now 
presented  by  the  numerous  methods  of  automatic  engraving. 


May’s  British  and  Irish  Press  Guide. —  London.  1877. 
The  present  is  the  fourth  annual  issue  of  this  compact  and  useful 
directory.  On  previous  occasions  we  have  drawn  attention  to 
various  inaccuracies  inevitable  in  the  early  editions  of  a  work 
of  reference  such  as  this  is.  Having  tested  the  present  publica¬ 
tion  in  several  particulars,  we  can  bear  witness  to  the  great  care 
which  has  been  taken  to  insure  correctness  throughout  the  work. 
Amongst  other  new  features  introduced  for  the  first  time  are  a  list 
of  Continental  journals,  and  a  directory  of  telegraphic  news  and 
reporting  agencies.  The  Advertiser's  Dictionary  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Organs,  will  be  found  extremely  convenient  by  all 
who  use  the  book.  We  are  able  heartily  to  recommend  the 
work,  from  which  we  condense  the  following  press  statistics, 
which  convey  an  interesting  idea  of  the  present  position  of  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  now  issued  1,783  newspapers,  thus  distributed  :  Metropolis, 
460;  England,  946;  Wales,  50;  Scotland,  164;  Ireland,  142; 
British  Isles,  21.  Among  these  are  87  morning  and  42  evening 
journals,  but  the  majority  are  published  weekly,  Friday  claiming 
363,  and  Saturday  673  examples.  Of  1 14  monthly  newspapers 
(principally  trade  organs),  100  appear  in  London.  Only  one 
newspaper,  the  Observer,  appears  on  Sunday  alone,  the  remain¬ 
ing  journals  recognized  as  Sunday  papers  (all  published  in  the 
Metropolis)  issuing  editions  on  the  preceding  days  also.  The 
publishing  prices  range  from  one  halfpenny  to  two  shillings  per 
copy,  there  being  101  at  the  former  and  4  at  the  latter  price. 
The  penny  newspapers  number  914,  far  exceeding  all  others; 
the  next  highest  being  those  at  twopence — 263.  There  are  92 
sixpenny  and  20  shilling  journals,  and  14  are  gratuitously  dis¬ 
tributed.  Of  political  newspapers,  5 1 5  are  registered  as  Liberal, 
296  Conservative,  and  67  Liberal-Conservative,  the  remaining 
taking  neutral  ground.  Politics  would  seem  to  trouble  the 
Metropolis  but  little,  as  out  of  460  journals  only  79,  viz.,  46 
Liberal,  23  Conservative,  and  10  Liberal-Conservative,  identify 
themselves  with  political  principles.  Of  the  1,783  newspapers, 
46  may  be  termed  religious,  representing  various  denominations  ; 
68  are  regularly  and  7  occasionally  illustrated  ;  4  have  coloured 
and  2  photographic  illustrations.  Six  newspapers  appear  in 
French,  1  in  German,  1  in  Arabic,  9  in  Welsh,  1  partly  in 
Gaelic,  and  1  partly  in  the  Lancashire  dialect.  Five  news¬ 
papers,  first  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  76 
established  in  the  eighteenth,  still  survive.  The  former  are  the 
London  Gazette,  1665;  Edinburgh  Gazette,  1690;  Berrow’s 
Worcester  Journal,  1690;  Stamford  Mercury ,  1695  ;  and  Course 
of  the  Exchange,  1697.  Ninety-five  journals  represent  specific 
trades,  and  14  appeal  solely  to  the  working  classes  for  support. 
The  periodicals,  magazines,  &c.,  number  779  examples,  of  which 
579  are  published  in  London.  The  greater  portion  (545)  appear 
monthly,  and  352  have  a  religious  tendency.  Of  272  illustrated 
periodicals,  17  contain  coloured  plates,  and  9  photographs.  No 
less  than  89  publications  are  devoted  to  the  juveniles,  and  58 
advocate  temperance  principles.  Finally,  as  curiosities,  there 
may  be  mentioned  3  magazines  containing  literary  compositions 
by  patients  of  asylums  for  the  insane. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Patents,  and  to  them  we  would  recommend  a  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  B.A.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  on  “The  Patents  for  Inventions  Bill,  1877.”  It  is 
published  by  Bell  &  Sons,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


Spelling  Reform  Conference. — The  proposed  Conference  in 
support  of  the  application  of  the  School  Board  for  London  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
simplifying  English  spelling  with  a  view  to  facilitate  education,  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  22nd  inst.  The  Conference  has 
been  convened  by,  amongst  others,  Frofessor  Max  Muller,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  R.  Morris. 


PRINTING  ABROAD, 


AUSTRIA. 

Co-operative  Printing. — The  experiences  of  the  several  co¬ 
operative  printing  concerns  which  have  been  set  on  foot  by  the  journey¬ 
men  in  different  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria  seem  to  be  alike 
unfortunate.  We  have  before  us  the  1876  balance-sheet  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Printing  Office  and  Typefoundry  of  Vienna,  and  the  tale  it 
tells  has  become  quite  a  familiar  one  in  connection  with  similar  Conti¬ 
nental  ventures.  The  receipts  for  the  past  twelvemonth  total  up  to 
about  .£2,475,  while  the  expenditure  aggregates  to  £'2,669  I  if  to  this 
be  added  the  amount  of  outstanding  bad  debts,  &c. ,  we  have  a  loss  on 
the  year’s  trading  of  £980,  or,  in  other  words,  rather  more  than  half 
the  capital  invested  in  the  concern.  Without  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  trade  is  dull,  we  nevertheless  think  that  bad  management  must  be 
largely  responsible  for  such  a  heavy  loss  on  so  small  an  annual  turn¬ 
over. 


BELGIUM. 

The  Brussels  Strike. — The  inevitable  has  come  :  the  printers’ 
strike,  after  three  months’  duration,  has  collapsed,  and  thus  another 
may  be  added  to  the  list  of  ill-advised  strikes  which  have  of  late  taken 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  which  have  invariably 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  men.  It  certainly  passes  our  comprehen¬ 
sion  how,  in  the  face  of  almost  universal  trade  depression,  men  in  the 
printing,  or  any  other  trade,  can  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interests  as 
to  be  continually  agitating  for  'concessions,  which,  if  granted,  would, 
under  present  circumstances,  prove  far  from  a  blessing  to  them. 

The  Annates  de  V Imprimerie,  Brussels,  continues  its  history  of  the 
Plantin  Museum,  and  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  room 
occupied  by  those  able  men  engaged  by  Plantin  in  correcting  the 
works  issued  by  him.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Justus  Lipsius  was  one 
of  his  correctors,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  was  Cornelius  Killian, 
who  for  fifty  years  superintended  this  most  important  branch  of  the 
printing  profession.  He  left  behind  him  translations  from  the  French 
of  the  “History  of  Philip  de  Commines,”  and  a  “Description  of  all 
the  Netherlands.” 


D  E  N  M  A  R  K. 

The  Cost  of  a  Strike. — The  compositors’  strike  at  Copenhagen, 
the  collapse  of  which  has  been  duly  chronicled  by  us  in  these  pages, 
has  cost  the  local  union  10,615  crowns — another  proof  of  the  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  strikes. 


FRANCE. 

At  a  recent  sale  in  Paris  a  collection  of  almanacks,  dating  from 
1646  to  1839,  sold  for  36,000  francs. 

During  March  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  registered  22  new  pub¬ 
lications.  Twenty  of  them  were  in  Paris,  and  only  one  was  political. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Monde  Illustre  was  seized,  in  consequence 
of  giving  a  description  and  an  engraving  of  a  new  system  of  torpedoes. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy. — The  Academy  has 
finished  the  revision  of  a  new  edition  of  its  abridged  Dictionary,  which 
will  be  published  by  G.  Firmin-Didot  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  a  meeting,  held  at  the  Sorbonne  last  month,  of  the  delegates  of 
various  learned  societies,  a  paper  was  read,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
documents  had  been  discovered  showing  that  a  paper  manufactory  was 
in  existence  at  Gueret,  France,  in  1519. 

Stenochromy. — We  learn  that  a  Societe  en  Commandite  (limited 
liability  company)  has  just  been  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
the  patents  secured  by  Herr  Radde,  in  connection  with  his  stenochromic 
process,  previously  described  by  us.  The  company  will  trade  under 
the  title  of  Societe  Stenochromique  (Otto  Radde  &  Co.).  The 
chief  office  will  be  at  Paris,  with  a  branch  at  Hamburg.  The  capital 
is  600,000  fr.  (£24,000).  Mr.  E.  Meyerstein  is  the  agent  in  this 
country. 

Kastenbein’s  Composing  Machines.  —  The  Agence  Havas  of 
Paris  (the  French  Reuter)  is  about  to  inaugurate  a  new  application  of 
an  old  method.  Most  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  columns 
of  news,  composed  and  stereotyped  in  London,  are  supplied  to  a  large 
number  of  the  minor  provincial  weeklies,  &c.  Following  this  prece¬ 
dent,  the  Paris  agency  contemplates  to  have  its  latest  telegrams  in 
future  composed  at  its  own  office,  by  a  number  of  Kastenbein’s 
machines.  Sufficient  stereos,  will  then  be  taken  to  supply  all  the 
journals  whose  news  is  drawn  from  this  source.  The  column  width  of 
most  French  journals  being  identical  greatly  facilitates  the  working  of 
this  scheme. 
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The  National  Printing-Office. — The  Imprimerie  Nationale 
of  Fiance  is  to  be  considerably  enlarged  and  extended  in  a  manner 
which  its  present  accommodation  in  the  old  Palais  Cardinal  does  not 
allow.  The  Palais  Cardinal  was  built  about  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  by  the  Cardinal  Armand  de  Rohan  upon  the  site  of  the 
Hotel  de  la  Roche-Guyon.  The  Imprimerie  Nationale  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  locality  in  1808  was  188  years  old,  having  originated 
in  1620.  It  received  a  good  deal  of  favour  from  Richelieu,  under  whom 
it  began  to  print,  not  only  official  documents,  but  many  literary  works, 
which  are  still  eagerly  sought  after  ..by  collectors.  The  list  of  the 
books  printed  at  this  establishment  between  1642  and  1792  occupies  140 
pages  of  catalogue.  From  time  to  time  works  esteemed  to  be  of  special 
importance  to  learning  have  been  gratuitously  printed  at  this  national 
press,  which  is  also  used  by  printers  for  works  to  be  executed  in  foreign 
type  or  with  diacritical  marks  not  found  in  ordinary  cases.  There  are 
above  a  thousand  persons  employed,  who  in  old  age  receive  pensions. 
The  type  is  estimated  to  weigh  1,220,139  kilogrammes,  and  to  be 
worth  4,023,109  francs.  The  Imprimerie  Nationale  possesses  remark¬ 
ably  fine  founts  of  oriental  characters.  The  entire  money  value  of  the 
establishment  is  estimated  at  20,000,000  francs. 


«  GERMANY. 

Female  Compositors’  Training  Institute. — We  see  from  the 
report  of  the  Berlin  Lette  Society  that  the  number  of  female  composi¬ 
tors  employed  in  that  institution  has  increased  from  17  in  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  to  30  in  the  past  twelvemonth.  The  highest 
wages  earned  by  any  female  averaged  from  30s.  to  35s.  per  week,  and 
the  lowest  from  20s.  to  25s.  The  wages  paid  amounted  altogether  to 
£8io. 

International  Competition. — The  unfair  competition  among 
master  printers,  from  which  trade  in  this  country  has  suffered  so  much, 
has  also,  within  recent  years,  largely  developed  throughout  Germany, 
where  of  late  it  has  been  still  more  intensified  by  the  prevailing  com¬ 
mercial  depression.  In  addition  to  all  this,  German  printers  are  now 
threatened  with  competition  from  outside  their  own  country.  An 
Italian  firm  is  issuing  circulars  broadcast  throughout  the  empire  offer¬ 
ing  to  execute  work  of  every  description  at  rates  which  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  native  master  printer,  being,  in  some  cases,  not  much 
more  (paper  and  printing  included)  than  would  be  paid  in  Germany  for 
composition  alone. 

Press  Prosecution.— The  present  editor  of  the  Germania,  Deputy 
Cremer,  has  just  been  sentenced  to  two  months’  imprisonment  for  an 
insult  against  the  King  of  Bavaria,  published  in  his  journal.  The 
previous  editor,  Herr  Haedicke,  has  within  the  last  week  or  two  com¬ 
pleted  his  term  of  ten  months’  confinement.  In  fact,  the  experience  of 
this  particular  journal  may  be  thus  summarized  :  Four  of  its  editors 
have  in  turn  been  imprisoned  ;  a  fifth  is  at  present  in  durance  vile  ;  a 
sixth  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  made  his  escape 
abroad  ;  while  against  two  others  judicial  proceedings  are  now  pend¬ 
ing.  It- is  passing  strange  how  an  otherwise  intelligent  and  educated 
nation  can  continue  to  submit  to  a  law  which  plainly  bears  the  impress 
of  an  autocracy  of  past  days,  which  gagged  the  Press  to  stifle  dis¬ 
cussion. 

What  We  are  Coming  to.— A  journal  started  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  benefiting  newspaper  editors,  to  whom  it  is  supplied  free  of 
any  charge  whatever,  is  certainly  a  novelty  which  deserves  many  imi¬ 
tators.  This  is,  however,  what  has  been  accomplished  at  Dresden, 
where  the  first  number  of  the  Social  Correspondence  has  just  appeared. 
It  is  to  be  published  once  or  twice  weekly,  and  supplied  gratis  to  all 
newspapers,  the  editors  of  which  are  requested  to  use  it  as  “copy,” 
being  at  the  same  time  informed  that  they  need  not  quote  the  authority 
of  the  paper,  but  may  palm  its  sentiments  off  as  their  own.  Every 
care  seems  indeed  to  have  been  taken  to  make  the  German  editor’s 
path  a  rosy  one,  since,  to  facilitate  the  scissors-and-paste  business,  the 
paper  is  only  printed  on  one  side.  Looking  for  an  explanation  of  this 
apparently  magnanimous  conduct,  we  discover  the  somewhat  important 
fact  that  the  Social  Correspondence  is  the  organ  of  the  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Working  Classes,  whose  aims  and  objects 
it  no  doubt  seeks  to  advocate  under  the  guise  of  other  and  independent 
pens.  Truly,  “  things  are  not  what  they  seem.” 

Death  of  Herr  Hanfstaengl.— Hre  loss  by  death  of  Herr 
Hanfstaengl,  which  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce,  may  be  truly 
described  as  one  which  will  be  felt  and  mourned  by  all  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Graphic  Arts.  The  son  of  humble  country 
people,  he  was  born  in  1804,  at  Bayernrain,  in  the  Bavarian  high 
mountains.  Even  in  early  youth  he  displayed  a  decided  love  of  art, 
and  he  frequently  employed  himself  by  painting  flowers  on  the  coffins 
of  his  deceased  neighbours.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age  the 
natural  bent  of  his  taste  in  the  direction  of  art  had  sufficiently  deve¬ 
loped  to  induce  his  friends  to  send  him  to  Munich,  where,  with  com¬ 
mendable  energy,  he  set  to  work  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  It  was 
here  also  that  his  friendship  with  Senefelder  was  formed.  Convinced 


that  Lithography  had  not  as  yet  attained  all  it  was  capable  of,  they 
unitedly  continued  their  experiments,  and  Hanfstaengl  subsequently 
resolved  to  migrate  to  Paris  to  perfect  himself  at  M.  Lemercier’s  esta¬ 
blishment  in  the  then  but  recently-discovered  art.  This  resolve  he 
carried  out,  and  he  served  in  this  famous  house  as  an  ordinary  journey¬ 
man  lithographer."  Some  years  later  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he 
caused  no  small  stir  in  the  art  world  by  the  quality  and  great  perfection 
of  his  works.  The  incredibly  large  number  of  portraits  of  celebrated 
persons,  and  some  190  lithographic  reproductions  of  works  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  all  issued  by  him,  soon  made  his  name  famous.  Nor 
was  Royalty  behind  in  paying  him  that  tribute  which  he  so  well 
deserved ;  the  Prussian  Sovereign,  amongst  others,  appointed  him 
Aulic  Counsellor  and  photographer  to  the  Court.  His  private  character 
had  also  endeared  him  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  his 
loss  is  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
His  death  took  place  at  Munich  on  the  1 8th  ult.,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age. 


HUNGARY. 

Where  was  the  Reader  ?— It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
blunders  like  the  following  are  but  of  rare  occurrence,  and  that  when 
they  do  appear  there  are  few — whether  customers  or  printers — who 
would  not  cancel  the  whole  issue  rather  than  help  to  make  such 
stupidity  public.  In  a  number  of  Hungarian  Government  coupons 
just  issued,  their  value  was  thus  indicated  : — “  2$  florins  =  64-  francs  = 
200  marks.”  The  explanation  for  this  discrepancy,  which  computed 
6J  francs  as  being  of  equal  value  in  German  money  to  200  marks,  or 
fio  English,  was  found  in  a  small-typed  footnote.  The  reference  mark 
to  this  note  was  not,  however,  as  it  should  have  been,  placed  after  the 
“  200.”  The  asterisk  was  shown  outside  a  fat-faced  border,  at  the 
extreme  margin  of  the  paper.  The  footnote  referred  to  briefly  stated 
— “  In  the  twentieth  line,  for  200  read  5.”  No  imprint  being  given, 
the  Oester.  Buchdrucker-Zeilung  presumes  that  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing-office  is  responsible  for  this  inexcusable  stupidity. 

International  Newspaper  Exhibition. — The  opening  of  this 
exhibition  at  Prague,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  been  again 
and  again  postponed,  is  now  definitely  fixed  for  to-morrow,  the  1 6th 
inst.  The  representative  character  of  the  exhibition  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  data  as  to  the  number  of  papers  and  periodicals 
supplied  from  different  parts  : — Austria,  Hungary,  &c.,  1.785  ;  Ger¬ 
many,  1,615;  Italy,  910;  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  296; 
Switzerland,  264  ;  Spain,  264  ;  Russia,  235  ;  France,  235  ;  Sweden 
and  Norway,  72  ;  Servia  and  Montenegro,  65  ;  the  Netherlands,  45  ; 
Turkey,  42  ;  Belgium,  39;  Greece,  33  ;  Portugal,  31  ;  Roumania,  12  ; 
and  Denmark,  10.  Independent  of  Rowell’s  Centennial  Newspaper 
Collection,  which  had  not  arrived  by  the  end  of  last  month,  both  North 
and  South  America  are  fairly  represented.  Newspapers  from  China, 
Japan,  and  other  remote  parts,  will  also  be  shown.  Additional  interest 
is  given  to  the  exhibition  by  the  display  of  a  collection  of  over  2,000 
autographs  of  past  and  present  celebrities.  The  duration  of  the 
exhibition  as  at  present  fixed  is  one  month. 


ITALY. 

L’Arte  della  Stampa. — We  have  before  this,  more  than  once, 
bestowed  our  meed  of  praise  on  this  beautifully  printed  trade  journal, 
which  we  think  may  confidently  lay  claim  to  be,  in  regard  both  to  the 
taste  displayed  in  its  trade  announcements  and  its  general  execution, 
the  facile  pr bleeps  of  trade  papers, — whether  as  regards  printing  only,  or 
any  other  art  journal, — with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  the  numbers 
lor  February  and  March,  sent  us  from  Florence,  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  that  have  preceded  them.  The  contents  also  are  varied  and 
interesting,  embracing  articles  on  paper -making,  wood  -  engraving, 
and  printing  in  America,  also  memoirs  of  the  late  M.  Firmin-Didot  and 
Mariano  Cellini,  the  latter  of  whom  expired  on  the  13th  ultimo  ;  and 
also  of  Giuseppe  Pomba,  who  was  born  at  Torino  the  4th  of  February, 
1795,  and  died  in  November,  1876,  having  consequently  reached  the 
venerable  age  of  82  years,  and  having  exercised  almost  all  his  life,  so 
says  our  contemporary,  the  callings  of  bookseller,  printer,  and  editor, 
filling,  besides,  various  municipal  offices,  with  credit  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  his  fellow-citizens. 


NORWAY. 

Some  Notes  from  Christiania. — It  may  surprise  our  readers  to 
learn  that  in  the  Norwegian  capital  printers  are  paid  separately  for 
composition  and  distribution.  The  remuneration  for  the  latter  branch 
of  the  typo’s  art  averages  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the  price  paid 
for  composition.  Women  are  also  largely  employed  as  compositors, 
and  their  serving  in  this  capacity  is  countenanced  by  the  men,  who 
frequently  apprentice  their  daughters  to  the  trade.  Intermarriages 
between  male  and  female  comps,  are  common,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  in 
many  offices,  male  apprentices  are  taught  the  “art  and  mystery”  of 
printing  by  those  of  the  gentler  sex. 
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SPAIN. 

Boletin  Tipografico.  —  We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power 
conscientiously  to  say  that  the  February  number  of  our  Madrid  con¬ 
temporary  corresponds  more  accurately  with  its  title  than  the  majority 
of  its  issues  have  done  for  some  time  past.  It  continues  the  History  of 
Printing  in  Spain,  commenced  in  a  former  number,  dating  that  event 
either  in  the  year  1468,  or,  according  to  others,  in  1470,  and  traces  its 
progress  in  a  succinct  manner  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  mention¬ 
ing  by  the  way  the  most  celebrated  printers  who  have  exercised  the  art 
in  the  Western  Peninsula. 


SWEDEN. 

The  Bokhandelsverlden  ( Bookselling  World),  hitherto  published 
at  Upsala,  has  been  discontinued. 

The  Typographical  Society.  —  We  gather  from  the  annual 
report  of  this  society  that  its  membership  decreased  in  1876  from  251 
to  238.  The  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  1,877  crowns  ;  the  ex¬ 
penditure  to  1,341  crowns,  leaving  a  surplus  of  535  crowns  :  this  brings 
the  total  funds  of  the  society  up  to  6,252  crowns. 


SWITZERLAND. 

A  Co-operative  Experiment. — The  printing  office  which  was 
last  year  opened  at  Basle  by  the  local  journeymen,  is  in  sore  straits. 
The  whole  of  the  capital  has  been  spent,  no  more  money  can  be 
procured,  and  the  exchequer  is  empty.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Basle  Typographical  Union  should  come  to  the  rescue,  and  acquire  the 
property. 


TURKEY. 

Parliamentary  Reporting. — The  reports  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Turkish  Parliament  are  to  be  published  in  the  Takvimi-Vakai,  the 
Turkish  official  gazette,  which  will  be  issued  daily,  under  the  editorship 
of  Midhat  Effendi,  a  reformed  exile.  Improved  printing  and  editorial 
offices  are  being  fitted  up  at  the  Porte  for  the  Takvinii-  Vakai  in  its  new 
form,  in  which  will  likewise  be  published  all  official  decrees,  notifica¬ 
tions,  appointments,  &c. 

The  Proposed  Press  Law.— The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the 
Press  Law  which  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Turkish  Parliament  for  its  ap¬ 
proval.  No  printing  office  may  be  opened  without  having  previously  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  that  effect  from  the  Government.  Any  office  opened 
in  contravention  of  this  law  will  be  closed  by  the  authorities.  Every 
citizen  is  free  to  publish  a  newspaper,  on  condition  that  notice  of  such 
intention  be  given  thirty  days  before  the  proposed  day  of  publication. 
The  title  of  the  paper,  as  well  as  its  scope  or  aim,  and  its  editor’s  name, 
must  also  be  notified  at  the  same  time.  A  paper  published  without 
complying  with  these  conditions  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  ,£10  to  £15 
(Turkish)  per  month.  No  journal  is  to  be  liable  to  confiscation  :  but 
judicial  proceedings  are  to  be  instituted  if  it  shall  contain  articles  which 
are  considered  seditious,  or  which  otherwise  transgress  the  law ;  the 
publisher  being  held  responsible.  Two  copies  of  every  issue,  signed  by 
the  publisher,  must  be  delivered  at  the  Press  Bureau.  No  Stamp  duties 
are  to  be  imposed.  Although  comparisons  are  odious,  one  can,  never¬ 
theless,  not  help  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  Press  Law  here 
briefly  outlined,  compares  favourably  with  those  which  obtain  in  some 
of  the  Continental  States  ;  and  the  Turk,  it  seems,  is  not  altogether  so 
black  as  he  is  painted. 


VICTORIA. 

A  Melbourne  Typefoundry.— The  first  typefoundry  established 
at  Melbourne  has  just  been  opened  by  Mr.  Thitchener,  in  Moray-street, 
Emerald-hill.  Mr.  Thitchener  being  a  practical  man  who  has  for  many 
years  been  engaged  at  Messrs.  V.  &  J.  Figgins’  establishment,  is  likely 
to  meet  with  the  success  to  which  as  a  pioneer  in  Melbourne  of  the 
printer’s  sister  art  he  is  well  entitled.  We  have  no  doubt  that  local 
printers  will  appreciate  his  efforts. 


ENGLISH  JOTTINGS, 


Mr.  Richard  Gowing,  late  editor  of  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

The  Greenock  Printers. — The  printers  in  Greenock  have 
memorialised  their  employers  for  an  advance  of  their  wages  from  30s. 
to  32s.  6d.  per  week. 


A  Special  Edition  of  the  Scotsman,  containing  the  latest  war 
telegrams  and  other  news  up  to  the  hour  of  publication,  is  published 
daily  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock. 

Shorthand  Writers’  Association. — An  interesting  lecture  on 
“  Proverbs  ”  was  delivered  on  the  30th  ult.  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  before 
the  Shorthand  Writers’  Association,  by  Mr.  Wickes. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  committee  having  such  matters  in 
charge,  Messrs.  Furnival  &  Co.  will  exhibit  one  of  Gill’s  Patent  Hot- 
rolling  Machines  at  the  forthcoming  Caxton  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington. 

Four  tons’  weight  of  valentines  have  been  returned  to  the  Dead 
Letter  Office  in  London  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  immense 
mass  of  amatory  rubbish  is  to  be  worked  into  pulp  before  being  sold 
to  the  paper-makers.— Suffolk  Chronicle. 

Prison  Printing. — From  the  prison  printing-press  at  Brixton  has 
recently  been  issued  a  list  of  the  habitual  criminals  of  England  and 
Wales  for  the  years  1869-1876.  It  was  printed  by  the  prisoners  them¬ 
selves,  and  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  police. 

The  Original  Sketches  and  Finished  Works  of  the  late  R.  T. 
Landells,  special  artist  to  the  Illustrated  London  News,  were  sold  by 
auction,  by  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson,  on  Friday,  April  20.  The 
prices  fetched  varied  very  much,  but  on  the  whole  the  sale  realized 
well. 

The  Paper  Trade. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Leeds 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  business  has  been  poor  throughout  the  past 
month,  except  within  the  last  few  days,  when  a  rather  better  demand 
has  sprung  up.  Prices  both  of  material  and  the  manufactured  article 
are  going  up. 

Manchester  Exhibition  of  Black  and  White. — The  first 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  black  and  white  which  has  been  held  in 
Manchester  is  now  open  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  Moseley  Street. 
There  are  many  examples  of  etching,  a  branch  of  art  which  happily  is 
attracting  many  of  our  best  men. 

An  illustrated  Arabic  newspaper  has  been  started  in  London,  and  is 
intended,  of  course,  for  circulation  where  that  language  is  used  as  the 
vernacular.  It  is  called  “The  Queen  Bee,”  and  it  is  edited  by  a  Syrian 
clergyman.  The  first  number  contained  a  picture  of  the  opening  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  portraits  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

Newspaper  Correspondents  in  High  Life. — Some  of  our 
readers  may  be  aware  that  Mr.  Layard,  our  present  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  was  once  upon  a  time  a  newspaper  correspondent.  He 
described  for  the  Times  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  which  he  witnessed  from 
the  maintop  of  II.M.S.  Agamemnon.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  Times  can  very  truly  boast  that  it  has  had  bishops,  deans,  cabinet 
ministers,  peers,  and  ambassadors  on  its  staff. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arber’s  new  attempt  (says  the  Examiner )  is  quite 
colossal.  To  present  the  world  with  a  catalogue  of  all  editions  of 
books  printed  in  England  or  her  colonies  down  to  1660  A.D.,  together 
with  all  editions  printed  by  or  for  Englishmen  abroad,  down  to  the 
same  date,  is  certainly  no  light  task.  The  amount  of  patience  and 
research  that  such  a  work  will  call  for  must  be  immense,  but  the  value 
of  the  result  will  be  proportionally  great. 

Printing  House  Square  Economy. — The  Times,  it  is  said,  is 
reducing  the  weight  of  its  sheet.  The  reduction  is  hardly  perceptible, 
but  a  paper-manufacturer  has  given  an  opinion  that  the  process  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  Times  to-day  and  its  weight  six  months  ago  must,  at  the  present 
price  of  paper,  and  with  the  present  circulation  of  the  Times,  make  a 
difference  to  the  proprietors  of  ,£11,000  a  year. 

We  content  ourselves  with  the  bare  mention  of  a  novelty  called 
“  Musa  Textilis,”  or  Oriental  Medicated  Paper.  This  paper  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  Brothers,  of  the  Viaduct  Works,  Far- 
ringdon-road,  London,  and  is  intended  for  W.C.  and  other  purposes. 
It  is  done  up  in  packets  of  1,000  sheets  each,  with  a  wire  loop  ready 
for  hanging  up.  Each  packet  is  enclosed  in  an  illuminated  wrapper, 
which  is  free  from  objectionable  allusion. 

Messrs.  Day  &  Collins,  of  the  Atlas  Steam  Letter  Works, 
Bridgewater  Gardens,  Aldersgate-street,  have  submitted  to  us  samples 
of  their  teak  composing-cases,  which  are  not  only  joined  and  dovetailed 
in  the  usual  way,  but  are  also  secured  by  metal  pins,  which  fasten  the 
divisions  to  the  bottom  of  the  case,  which  is  likewise  made  of  teak. 
These  cases  are  excellent  examples  of  printers’  joinery,  and  must  be 
extremely  durable,  and  therefore  cheap  in  the  long  run. 

There  is  to  be  a  special  “thanksgiving  service”  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  2,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  connection  with  the  Caxton  Celebra¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  two  great  attractions — a  sermon  by  Dean  Stanley, 
and  a  performance  of  Mendelssohn’s  Hymn  of  Praise.  Dr.  Bridge  has 
secured  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  for  an  orchestral  service.  As  this 
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will  be  the  first  service  of  the  kind  which  Dr.  Bridge  has  directed  since 
he  came  to  Westminster  from  Manchester,  it  is  anticipated  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest  by  musicians,  apart  from  the  immediate  object  of  the 
festival. 

The  Supply  of  English  Bibles. — The  Bible  production  in  our 
own  time  is  equal  to  more  than  a  million'copies  a  year ;  or,  say,  more  than 
nineteen  thousand  every  week,  more  than  three  thousand  every  day, 
three  hundred  every  hour,  or  five  every  minute  of  working  time.  At 
this  rate  the  press  is  producing  an  English  Bible  or  New  Tes¬ 
tament  every  twelve  seconds.  More  copies  of  the  Scriptures  are 
required  in  the  English  tongue  than  in  the  languages  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  although  the  number  of  versions  to  which  this 
country  gives  encouragement  and  assistance,  over  and  above,  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  fund  for  making  provision  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  Assyrian  explorer,  is  being  raised  very 
slowly,  and  has  been  all  but  stagnant  during  the  last  two  months. 
The  original  purpose  was  to  obtain  a  capital  sum  of  ,£1,000,  to  be 
invested  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  George  Smith,  who  is  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  her  distinguished  husband  having  expended  his  never  very 
considerable  means  in  the  lands  of  antiquarian  discovery  and  science. 
Of  this  extremely  moderate  demand  upon  the  British  public  as  yet 
only  about  £880  has  been  collected,  and  during  the  past  two  months 
barely  £10  has  come  in  towards  the  fund,  so  that  some  £120  is  still 
required. 

E.  Moxon  &  Co. — The  affairs  of  this  firm  have  now  been  finally 
settled.  By  an  agreement  recently  entered  into,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
&  Tyler  have  paid  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Moxon  the  sum  of 
£1,000,  and  another  sum  of  the  same  amount  will  be  paid  at  the  end 
of  ten  years.  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler  further  bind  themselves  to 
pay  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  Moxon  or  her  representatives  £250 
per  annum.  This  is  to  continue  for  ten  years  certain,  and  beyond  that 
period  should  Mrs.  Moxon  survive.  By  this  arrangement  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler  become  the  sole  possessors  of  the  business  and 
goodwill  of  E.  Moxon,  Son,  &  Co.,  with  the  sole  right  of  using  the 
name  of  that  firm. 

Pocket-book  Makers’  Pension  Society. — The  general  meeting 
of  the  Pocket-book  and  Leather  Case  Makers’  Pension  Society  was 
held  at  the  Ship  Tavern,  Berkeley-street,  Clerkenwell,  on  the  25th 
ult.,  Mr.  J.  Gilson,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  in  the  chair. 
The  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  Clapham,  one  of  the  trustees,  spoke  of 
the  progress  of  the  society  since  its  foundation  in  1839.  During  the 
past  year  many  new  subscribers  from  the  working  members  of  the 
trade  had  been  added  to  the  society.  The  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  votes  of  thanks  given  to  the  treasurer,  trustees, 
committee,  and  secretary.  The  society  has  paid  upwards  of  ,£1,000 
in  pensions  and  funeral  grants. 

The  Post  Office  Telegraphs. — A  Parliamentary  return  relating 
to  the  amounts  received  and  expended  on  account  of  the  Post  Office 
telegraph  service  during  the  fifteen  months  ending  March3i,  1876,  shows 
a  balance  of  gross  receipts  over  gross  expenditure  of  £103,272.  4s.  2d. 
The  amount  expended  during  the  same  period  on  account  of  the  an¬ 
nual  charge  for  the  securities  created  for  the  purpose  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Acts  was  £294,905.  18s.  gel.,  which,  deducting  the  above 
sum  of  £103,272.  4s.  2d.,  the  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditure, 
shows  a  deficiency  of  telegraph  revenue  to  meet  interest  on  telegraph 
stock  created  of  £191,633.  14s.  7d.  It  is  stated  in  a  note  that  the 
total  deficiency  since  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  up  to  the  31st  of 
March,  1876,  was  £810,070.  8s.  id. 

War  Correspondents  for  the  English  Press. — Mr.  Forbes, 
we  hear,  again  acts  for  the  Daily  Arews.  The  Russian  Embassy  has 
refused  to  accord  facilities  to  any  paper  that  has,  during  the  recent 
controversies,  given  support  to  the  Turkish  cause,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  only  London  journals  that  will  have  accredited  English  cor¬ 
respondents  will  be  the  Daily  News  and  the  Times.  Even  the  illus¬ 
trated  publications  have  had  passports  refused  for  their  artists.  The 
Illustrated  News  has  deputed  seven  artists  to  make  special  sketches 
for  that  enterprising  publication,  and  the  Graphic  will  also  be  well 
represented.  The  great  centre  of  newspaper  representatives  will  be 
the  Turkish  headquarters  on  the  Danube,  and  according  to  current 
statements  there  will  be  some  scores  of  correspondents  there  from 
English,  French,  and  German  journals. 

Provincial  Newspaper  Society. — The  forty-first  anniversary  of 
this  society  was  celebrated  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  9th  inst., 
when  nearly  seventy  members  were  present.  Mr.  W.  P.  Byle,  the 
president,  reviewed  the  questions  which  had  occupied  the  society’s 
attention  during  the  past  year,  and  contended  that  on  two  or  three  im¬ 
portant  subjects  they  had  obtained  substantial  victories  over  the  Post- 
office.  The  report  of  the  Executive,  which  congratulated  the  members 
on  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Waddy’s  Newspaper  Registration  Bill,  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  After  a  long  discussion,  Mr.  W.  W.  Hargrove,  of  the 
York  Herald,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year;  Mr.  Duncan, 


of  the  South  Wales  Daily  News,  Cardiff,  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  Bath- 
Herald,  and  Mr.  G.  Harper,  of  the  Huddersfield  Chronicle,  were 
chosen  vice-presidents  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  of  the  Eastern  Morning 
Areivs,  Hull,  was  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Executive. 

English  versus  French  Playing-Cards. — A  superiority  is 
generally  claimed  and  mostly  conceded  on  behalf  of  French  articles  de 
luxe  as  compared  with  those  of  England  or  in  fact  any  other  country. 
Our  own  conviction  has  always  been  that  as  far  as  fancy  stationery  was 
concerned,  this  superiority  was  as  often  as  not  a  fancied  one,  and  we 
are  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  report  of  Herr  H.  Fischer,  the 
working  printer  who  was  despatched  by  the  German  Master  Printers’ 
Society  to  report  as  to  the  Graphic  Arts  at  the  recent  Philadelphia 
Exhibition.  In  his  report,  which  is  now  appearing  in  the  Annalen  der 
Typographic,  Herr  Fischer,  after  commending  the  fancy  stationery  of 
different  French  exhibitors,  says: — “Prominent  in  the  production  of 
these  goods  was  also  in  the  English  division  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Goodall  &  Sons,  congratulatory  and  playing-cards  manufacturers,  of 
London,  whose  exhibits,  both  as  regards  variety  and  richness  of  ideas, 
were  superior  to  those  of  France.” 

“Work  and  Pay,”  by  Professor  Leone  Levi  (Strahan  &  Co.). 
This  is  a  series  of  lectures  to  working  men,  resulting  from  the  Bristol 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  and  the  report  of  its  committee  on 
combinations  of  capitalists  and  labourers,  with  the  objects  of  bringing 
the  principles  of  economic  science  and  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes  into  direct  contact  and  harmony  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people.  The  lectures  teem  with  sound,  practical  advice,  and  are 
divided  into  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : — 1.  Work  and  Workers  ; 
2.  The  Division  of  Labour  and  the  Wonders  of  Machinery  ;  3.  Use 
of  Capital ;  4.  Reward  of  Labour ;  5.  Trade  Unions  ;  6.  Strikes 
and  Locks-out  ;  7.  Budgets  of  the  Working  Classes ;  8.  Savings 
Banks  and  other  Investments  of  the  Working  Classes.  The  precepts 
inculcated  will  no  doubt  have  a  beneficial  effect  as  well  on  the  classes 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  as  on  those  who  may  wish  to  spend  an 
hour  in  the  perusal  of  an  instructive  book. 

One  of  the  Pioneers  of  the  Cheap  Press. — The  Mayor  of 
Manchester  (Alderman  Heywood),  while  presiding  at  a  recent  lecture 
at  the  Hulme  Town  Hall,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  Queen’s  refusal  to  open  the  new  Manchester  Town  Hall. 
He  said  he  had  been  personally  during  the  last  three  or  four  months 
the  subject  of  great  misrepresentation,  but  he  trusted  that  some  of  the 
working  men  of  Manchester  had  not  forgotten  that  forty-five  years  ago 
he  struggled  for  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  that  he  never  ceased  that 
struggle  until  the  Press  was  free.  During  that  time  it  was  thought 
necessary  by  the  Government  both  to  fine  and  imprison  him.  The  misre¬ 
presentation  wliich  he  desired  to  allude  to  was  this,  that  instead  of  being 
prosecuted  in  connection  with  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  he  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  selling  obscene  publications.  He  hoped  that  there  were 
some  working  men  who  would  remember  the  reason  for  which  he  was 
prosecuted,  viz.,  trying  to  free  the  Press  of  the  country  from  the  Stamp 
Act,  from  which  it  then  suffered.  In  1832  up  to  1837  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  were  sold  at  sevenpence  each.  Not  a  single  newspaper 
was  to  be  got  under  that  price. 

Newspaper  Statistics. — From  the  Newspaper  Press  Directory  for 
1877  we  extract  the  following  on  the  present  position  of  the  Newspaper 
Press: — “There  are  now  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,662 
newspapers,  distributed  as  follows  : — England  :  London,  320  ;  Pro¬ 
vinces,  991  ;  Wales,  56  ;  Scotland,  164  ;  Ireland,  141  ;  Isles,  20.  Of 
these  there  are  103  daily  papers  published  in  England,  2  in  Wales,  18 
in  Scotland,  20  in  Ireland,  2  in  British  Isles.  On  reference  to  the 
edition  of  this  useful  directory  for  1847,  we  find  the  following  interesting 
facts — viz.,  that  in  that  year  there  were  published  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  557  journals  ;  of  these  16  were  issued  daily — viz.,  13  in  England, 

1  in  Scotland,  and  12  in  Ireland  ;  but  in  1877  there  are  now  established 
and  circulated  1,692  papers,  of  which  no  less  than  145  are  issued  daily, 
showing  that  the  Press  of  the  country  has  very  greatly  extended  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  especially  so  in  daily  papers  ;  the  daily  issues 
standing  145  against  16  in  1847.  The  magazines  now  in  course  of  pub¬ 
lication,  including  the  Quarterly  Reviews,  number  808,  of  which  275 
are  of  a  decidedly  religious  character,  representing  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Wesleyans,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  other  Christian  communities.”  These  figures  do  not  altogether 
tally  with  those  given  by  us  elsewhere  from  May’s  “  Press  Guide.” 

Proposed  Caxton  Celebration  in  Sheffield. — Judging  by 
appearances  the  Caxton  Celebration  will  not  be  confined  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  for  on  the  3rd  inst.  a  meeting  of  those  connected  with  the 
printing  trade  was  held  at  the  Commercial  Plotel,  High  Street, 
Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  measures  for  the  holding  of 
a  “  Caxton  memorial  ”  in  Sheffield.  There  was  a  large  attendance, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — “That  the  introduction 
of  the  art  of  printing  into  England  by  William  Caxton,  whether  as  a 
matter  of  history  or  as  marking  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization,  is  an  event  worthy  of  public  commemoration,  and 
therefore  arrangements  be  made  for  a  public  celebration  of  the  400th 
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anniversary  in  Sheffield  during  the  forthcoming  summer,  and  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  branches  and  departments  of  printing  be  invited  to  co-operate 
in  making  the  occasion  one  worthy  of  the  town  and  the  members  of  the 
craft.”  “  That  a  committee,  hereafter  to  be  named,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  to  carry  out  the  previous 
resolution  by  arranging  for  a  public  commemoration  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  for  bringing  the  matter  fully  before  the  town.”  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  then  formed  to  carry  out  these  resolutions,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  commemoration. 

Platinotype  Printing. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  held  last  month,  at  5,  St.  Andrew’s-square,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  Thomas  Rodger,  St.  Andrew’s,  read  a  paper  on  “Ex¬ 
periments  by  Platinotype  Printing,”  in  which  he  described  a  new 
process  of  printing  from  photographic  negatives  by  means  of  platinum. 
Mr.  Willis  is  the  author  of  the  process,  for  which  great  simplicity  was 
claimed,  as  well  as  an  absence  of  that  capricious  character  which 
attends  several  other  processes.  By  the  process,  it  was  also  stated, 
a  wide  range  in  tone  could  be  secured,  while  for  artistic  finishing  in 
oils  or  water-colours  a  platinum  picture  presented  a  surface  which 
could  be  loaded  with  any  amount  of  colour  without  danger  of  its  peel¬ 
ing  off  or  undergoing  any  chemical  change.  Mr.  Rodger  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  “platinotype  printing,”  and  also  exhibited  speci¬ 
mens.  The  paper  met  with  a  most  favourable  reception.  At  the 
same  meeting  Mr.  Paton,  of  Greenock,  exhibited  some  work  a  la 
Karelitie  (named  after  Mr.  A.  Kareline,  a  Russian  photographer,  to 
whom  the  first  prize,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  was  awarded  at 
the  recent  photographic  exhibition  in  Edinburgh),  in  which  a  tolerably 
successful  attempt  had  been  made  to  obtain  the  beautiful  light  and 
shade  which  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  Kareline’s  pictures.  A 
discussion  took  place  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  a  good 
many  different  views  were  expressed. 

Royal  Literary  Fund. — The  eighty-eighth  anniversary  dinner  of 
this  Fund  took  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  (president)  in  the  chair.  The  customary  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts 
having  been  given  and  responded  to,  Lord  Derby  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  mentioning  that  the  fund  had  been  established  eighty- 
eight  years,  and  while  in  1826  the  grants  were  .£1,030,  those  in  1876 
were  £2,315,  so  that  within  the  last  half  century  they  had  more  than 
doubled  their  expenditure  ;  and  as  they  had  not  got  into  debt,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  been  able  to  put  away  something,  it  showed  they 
had  increased  their  income  also.  They  had  now  a  capital  of  more  than 
£40,000,  and  an  income,  not  liable  to  much  fluctuation,  exceeding 
£3,000  a  year.  As  regarded  the  general  position  of  Literature  he 
begged  to  say  that  he  supposed  there  never  had  been  any  age  in  the 
world’s  history  when  any  man  who  had  got  anything  to  say  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  could  not  procure  an  audience  at  once.  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  reading  nation  compared  with  Continental  countries,  and 
the  demand  for  literary  productions  was  something  enormous.  He 
ventured  to  hope  and  believe  that  when  the  time  came  to  judge  the 
work  of  the  present  age,  and  fairly  criticise  it,  they  would  find  that  what 
had  survived  was  not  inferior  to  what  had  gone  before.  Mr.  Rodwell, 
M.P.,  next  proposed  “The  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  to 
which  Mr.  Lecky  responded.  The  list  of  donations  was  then  read, 
the  aggregate  amounting  to  nearly  £1,000,  amongst  the  donations 
being  £105  from  the  Queen,  and  £50  from  the  chairman. 

New  Publications,  &c. — The  long  expected  Daily  Express  made 
its  debut  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month.  Its  general  appear¬ 
ance  bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  that  of  the  Daily  News. — The 
St.  James's  Magazine  appears  since  the  1st  inst.  in  a  new  wrapper,  and 
in  an  enlarged  form.  It  has  passed  into  new  hands,  and  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Charing  Cross  Publishing  Company. — The  proprietors  of 
the  Greenock  Advertiser  intimate  that  that  journal,  whose  first  number 
appeared  on  January  8,  1802,  will  shortly  appear  as  a  daily.  At  its 
commencement  published  once  a  week,  then  bi-weekly,  then  tri¬ 
weekly,  it  now  ventures  on  the  last  stage  of  its  development.  The 
daily  issue  is  to  be  printed  on  a  new  web-machine,  which  is  now 
being  built. — The  proprietors  of  our  sprightly  contemporary  the 
Figaro  have  started  a  third  weekly  issue,  in  addition  to  those  published 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  new  Figaro  is  printed  on  good 
quality  of  white  paper,  uniform  in  size  with  the  other  editions.  Each 
number  is  accompanied  by  a  full-page  chromo-lithographic  portrait  in 
colours  of  contemporary  celebrities,  designed  and  drawn  by  the  carica¬ 
turists,  M.  Faustin  and  Mr.  Alfred  Bryan.  The  price  of  the  new  issue, 
including  the  chromo  supplement,  is  sixpence  per  copy. — Surrey  Side 
is  yet  one  more  addition  to  the  long  list  of  monthlies.  It  is  issued  by 
Messrs.  Provost  &  Co.,  at  the  price  of  threepence. — The  Journal  of 
Forestry  and  Estates  Management  is  a  new  shilling  monthly,  which 
appeared  on  the  1st  inst.,  published  by  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Rider,  of 
Bartholomew  Close.  It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  arboriculture  in 
its  scientific,  practical,  and  economic  aspects. — The  Building  World  is 
a  new  monthly  trade  paper,  the  first  number  of  which  has  appeared. 
Its  price  is  threepence. -—A  new  quarterly  Church  publication  has 
been  brought  out.  It  is  called  the  Foreign  Church  Chronicle  and 
Review,  and  is  edited  by  Prebendary  Meyrick.  The  magazine  is  pub¬ 


lished  at  is.  6d. — The  English  Labourer,  a  sort  of  semi-official  organ 
of  the  agricultural  classes,  has  just  bought  up  the  Labourers'  Union 
Chronicle,  lately  the  property  of  Mr.  Vincent,  of  Leamington,  who  has 
also  disposed  of  the  Leamington  Chronicle.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Vincent  intends  bringing  out  a  new  paper,  to  be  called  the  Land 
Union  Journal,  which  is  to  be  the  organ  of  another  section  of  the 
labourers’  union. — Newspaper  ventures  seem  to  have  the  same  attrac¬ 
tion  as  ever  for  the  speculating  public.  There  are  rumours  of  a  new 
Liberal  evening  paper  in  opposition  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the 
Globe.  We  hear  that  promises  to  the  amount  of  £20,000  have  already 
been  secured. — The  Marlborough  is  the  title  of  a  review  of  politics  and 
society  shortly  to  be  published. 

Literature  of  the  Caxton  Celebration. — The  Caxton  Cele¬ 
bration  has  already  borne  fruit  in  creating  a  small  literature  of  its  own, 
and  in  directing  attention  to  the  antiquities  of  typography.  Mr. 
Blades,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  about  to  issue  a  popular  edition  of 
his  “  Life  of  Caxton”;  and  we  believe  that  it  will  contain  much  new 
matter  that  has  accrued  since  the  publication  of  the  two  quarto 
volumes.  He  has  also  furnished  an  introductory  memoir  for  a  fac¬ 
simile  edition  of  the  “  Dictes  and  Sayings,”  which  is  to  be  issued 
directly  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  Mr.  Edward  Arber,  whose  reprints  of 
old  English  authors,  and  his  abstracts  of  the  records  of  Stationers’ 
Hall,  have  already  been  of  so  much  use  to  the  literary  student,  is 
superintending  a  reprint  of  “  Reynard  the  Fox”;  and  we  have  already 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Holbein  Society  are  about  to  re¬ 
produce  Caxton’s  “  Golden  Legend.”  Other  similar  enterprises  may 
be  looked  for,  and  for  our  part  we  hope  they  may  all  prove  successful. 
The  magazines,  as  might  be  expected,  are  also  catering  to  the  public 
interest  which  has  been  aroused  on  the  subject  of  early  printing.  The 
Sunday  Magazine  for  April  contains  an  article  on  “  William  Caxton, 
Printer,”  signed  by  J.  J.  Horsefall.  It  is,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
tone  of  the  journal,  rather  didactic  than  historical,  and  covers  only 
three  pages.  The  Leisure  Hour  for  May  has  a  much  longer  and  more 
circumstantial  account  of  the  career  of  our  proto-printer.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  well’done,  and  the  illustrations  are  good,  and  to  the  point.  It  is 
partly  based  on  Mr.  Blades’s  book,  but  there  are  occasional  departures. 
The  author  (whose  name  does  not  appear)  speaks  of  the  title  of  one  of 
Caxton’s  books.  This  is  an  error ;  it  is  the  absence  of  titles  that  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  this  printer’s  productions.  We 
notice,  however,  a  shrewd  conjecture,  which  has  not  appeared  before, 
as  to  the  question  why  Caxton  set  up  his  press  within  the  precincts  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  “  The  first  care  of  Caxton  in  coming  to  Eng¬ 
land,  we  have  small  doubt,  was  to  find  safe  harbourage  for  himself  and 
his  undertaking.  He  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  dislike  of 
English  workmen  for  foreigners,  and  must  have  felt  that  his  design 
would  have  been  completely  frustrated  if  his  Flemish  operatives  were 
once  brought  into  hostile  collision  with  the  London  roughs.  This  was 
the  motive,  we  imagine,  that  led  him  to  apply  for  quarters  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  where,  whatever  else  might  happen,  he  would  be 
secure  from  disturbance  by  a  mob.”  The  Saturday  Review  for  May  12 
devotes  an  article  to  the  coming  Caxton  Celebration,  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  rather  than  kindly;  while  our  old  friend  Punch  gives  the 
following  account  of our  prototypographer  : — “Caxtoniana  :  I  thay, 
Adolphuth,  who  the  dooth  is  Cackthton  they’re  getting  up  all  thith 
memorial  about  ? — Caxton — Caxton.  Know  the  name,  somehow. 
Oh,  yes,  of  course — awf’ly  clever  fellow  ;  built  the  Kwistal  Palace, 
you  know.” 

“The  John  King,  deceased,  Testimonial  Fund.” — We  sum¬ 
marize  the  following  from  an  appeal  which  has  been  sent  to  us  : — 
The  Printers’  Pension  Society,  now  established  for  half  a  century,  is 
claimed  to  have  been  originated  by  Mr.  John  King,  who  provided 
offices  for  the  Society  at  his  own  house  in  College-hill,  City,  being 
himself  the  first  contributor,  and  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  a  few 
intimate  friends  and  some  of  his  workmen,  as  the  first  list  of  subscribers, 
to  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Society,  show ;  and  Mr.  King,  the 
founder  of  the  Society,  continued  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Committee  for  many  years,  and,  with  other  members  of  his  family, 
liberally  subscribed  to  its  funds  during  the  whole  of  his  lifetime. 
Mr.  King  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  for  the  Ward  of  Vintry, 
and  subsequently  became  its  Deputy  Alderman,  and  was  also  elected 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  City  Lands  and  Bridge  House  Committees, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs’  Committee  on 
Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  November  9th,  1841,  the  day  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  born.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Blacksmiths’  Company,  and  a  freeman  of  the 
Stationers’  Company.  On  his  decease  he  left  a  widow  and  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  By  his  will  he  left  his  property  and  business  to 
his  widow,  its  management  devolving  upon  his  sons,  one  of  whom  is 
deceased,  and  the  remaining  son,  from  his  large  pecuniary  losses  and 
ill  health,  is  unable  to  contribute  to  his  mother  or  sisters’  maintenance. 
The  widow  of  Mr.  John  King  and  his  daughters  are  still  living,  and 
for  many  years  after  their  parent’s  decease  received  a  liberal  income 
from  the  business  ;  but  about  ten  years  since  great  competition  sprang 
up  in  the  printing  business  in  the  City,  and  John  King&  Co.’s  business 
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suffering  greatly  therefrom,  the  managers,  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  times  and  keep  employed  the  machinery  and  work¬ 
men,  unwisely  subscribed  for  shares  in  numerous  joint-stock  banks 
and  other  newly-projected  undertakings,  with  a  view  of  securing  their 
printing  business.  This  step  resulted  not  only  in  the  loss  of  large  sums 
of  money  paid  up,  but  in  most  serious  liabilities,  the  widow  and 
daughters  having  been  most  improperly  advised  to  assist  from  time  to 
time,  and  having  parted  with  their  entire  savings  for  the  purpose  to  prop 
up  the  business.  A  few  private  friends,  knowing  these  circumstances, 
and  having  regard  to  the  public  services  rendered  by  Mr.  King  in  his 
lifetime,  have  determined  to  appeal  for  assistance  in  order  to  raise  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  daughters,  and  as  trustees  to 
secure  the  funds  subscribed  for  the  benefit  solely  of  Mr.  King’s  widow 
(now  very  advanced  in  life)  and  his  daughters.  Subscriptions  will  be 
thankfully  received  on  account  of  the  “J.  King  Testimonial  Fund,” 
and  may  be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  George  R.  Bengough,  No.  10,  Pater¬ 
noster-row,  treasurer;  or  to  Mr.  C.  Cadogan,  honorary  secretary, 
17,  Abchurch-lane,  City. 

Newspaper  Press  Fund.— The  fourteenth  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  took  place  on  the  5th  instant  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  St.  James’s.  The  Marquis  of  Plartington  presided.  After 
several  toasts  had  been  proposed  and  duly  acknowledged,  the 
Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  Prosperity  to  the 
Newspaper  Press  Fund,”  referred  to  the  list  of  illustrious  men  who  had 
preceded  him  in  that  chair  as  inspiring  him  with  some  diffidence  as  to 
his  ability  to  perform  the  task  which  now  devolved  upon  him.  After 
dwelling  upon  the  many  advantages  derived  by  Parliament  from  the 
Press,  he  continued  : — It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  an  institution  to 
which  Parliament  owed  so  much  of  its  power  and  influence  is  still  to  this 
day,  in  consequence  of  our  unwillingness  to  alter  our  ancient  forms  and 
modes  of  proceeding,  unrecognised  by  Parliament,  and,  in  fact,  only 
nominally  tolerated.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  any  member  of 
Parliament  had  to  this  day  the  right  to  summon  the  publisher  of  any 
newspaper  to  the  bar  of  the  House  for  venturing  to  report  and  publish 
the  words  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  House.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  the  other  day  did  not  take  quite  the  view  which  their  forefathers 
seem  to  have  done  when  they  passed  that  standing  order.  They  rather 
came  to  the  Press  in  the  attitude  of  suppliants,  and  addressed  a  humble 
prayer  to  the  representatives  of  the  Press  that  they  would  see  whether 
they  could  not  devote  a  little  more  space  to  fuller  reports  of  the  debates. 
They  were  even  driven  to  discuss  what  would  be  the  alternative  if  the 
Press  would  not  listen  to  that  prayer,  and  would  not  report  the  debates 
more  fully.  JThe  alternative  was  suggested  that  they  should  publish 
their  own  reports.  That  might  be  a  remedy  to  which  they  might  have 
to  come,  but  it  reminded  him  of  the  proverb  which  said  something 
about  one  man  being  able  to  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  not 
being  able  to  make  him  drink.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  publish  a  full 
report  of  Parliamentary  debates,  but  he  was  afraid  it  would  not  be 
quite  so  easy  to  get  the  public  to  read  them.  The  sort  of  censorship 
exercised  by  gentlemen  of  the  Press  in  the  correction  and  abbreviation 
of  Parliamentary  reports  was  very  valuable  indeed  to  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  debates.  He  could  not  recollect  ever  hearing  of  any 
rising  young  orator  whose  career  was  prematurely  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Press  to  report  him  at  sufficient  length  ;  but  he  did 
believe  that  no  greater  incentive  could  be  held  out  to  a  young  and 
rising  speaker,  not  even  the  applause  of  the  listening  senate  which  he 
is  addressing,  than  the  reward  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  editor 
and  reporter  to  bestow — the  reward  and  honour  of  prominent  type  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  a  report  in  the  first  person  instead  of 
the  third.  Lord  Hartington  concluded  with  a  sympathetic  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund.  There  was  announced  a  list  of 
subscriptions  amounting  to  /'900. 

Society  and  Non-Society  Men. — The  recent  strike  of  machine- 
minders  at  the  printing-office  of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney, 
which  was  duly  chronicled  in  these  pages  at  the  time,  formed  indirectly 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  one  of  the  meetings  at  the  Artisans’  Insti¬ 
tute,  Castle-street.  The  particular  question  under  consideration  was — 
“Is  it  reasonable,  for  the  public  interest,  that  trades  unionists  should 
refuse  to  work  with  non-society  men,  or  with  more  than  a  given  number 
of  apprentices  ?  ”  The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Principal,  the 
Rev.  H.  Solly,  who  recounted  the  particulars  of  this  particular  strike 
and  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  with  both  of  which  our  readers  are 
already  familiar.  He  stated  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that  in  a  large 
printing-office  in  the  City  a  number  of  boys,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  apprenticed,  were  prevented,  because  the  union  rules  only 
allowed  a  certain  proportion  to  a  given  number  of  journeymen.  Bar¬ 
risters,  medical  men,  and  clergymen  (he  said)  had  rules  to  stop  incom¬ 
petent  men,  who  would  be  willing  to  work  for  much  lower  charges, 
entering  their  professions.  In  the  case  before  them,  no  doubt,  they 
had  an  instance  of  a  general  rule  pressing  unevenly,  as  nearly  all 
general  rules  did  ;  but  that  did  not  prove  the  iniquity  of  those  rules. 
Employers  said  that  such  rules  did  not  ultimately  benefit  the  men,  as 
great  natural  laws  would  assert  themselves,  and  that  machinery  would 
be  introduced  to  supplant  hand-labour.  But  we  all  were  constantly 


counteracting  a  great  law  of  nature,  such  as  that  of  gravitation,  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  could  be  counteracted  in  the  same  way. 
— Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  who  presided,  thought  the  two  questions,  that  of 
limiting  apprentices,  and  that  of  refusing  to  work  with  non-unionists, 
quite  distinct.  He  had  been  asked  to  take  the  chair  at  a  discussion  of 
the  first  question,  and  therefore  would  deal  with  that  alone.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  the  unions  had  any  rules  refusing  to  allow  their  men 
to  work  with  non-unionists  ;  and  therefore  such  things  should  not  be 
imputed  to  them.  Unions  had  not  been  the  first  to  limit  the  number 
of  apprentices  ;  it  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  If  too 
many  entered  a  trade  none  would  be  able  to  live  by  that  trade  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  very  natural  and  proper  that  those  who  had  the  industry 
of  the  country  at  heart  should  desire  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
apprentices  in  any  trade  according  to  the  prospects  of  the  demands  of 
that  trade.  It  was  a  matter  which  concerned  the  men  more  than  the 
masters,  and  therefore  the  unions  made  rules  as  to  indentures,  the  pay¬ 
ment,  the  age,  and  the  number  of  apprentices  ;  and  those  rules,  so  far 
as  he  could  judge,  seemed  to  tend  decidedly  to  the  interests,  not  only 
of  the  men,  but  also  to  those  of  the  masters. — Mr.  Galbraith  (printer) 
said  the  question  had  been  settled  long  ago.  The  unionists  never 
objected  to  work  with  non-unionists.  Now  and  then  they  might  have 
used  a  little  [?]  pressure,  but  they  had  never  really  gone  to  the  extent  it 
had  been  stated  by  some.  Unionists  made  a  great  distinction  between 
two  classes  of  non-unionists, — there  were  non-unionists  proper,  and 
there  were  those  called  “rats.”  They  objected  most  strongly  to  “rats,” 
for  whom  also  no  employer  had  respect.  With  reference  to  Messrs. 
Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  they,  he  knew,  had  had  enough  of  boy 
labour.  The  firm  had  never  said  why  the  house  was  closed  with  regard 
to  that.  Union  men  never  “put  down”  on  non-union  men.  Of 
course  unions  had  a  scale  of  charges,  and  if  these  were  not  paid  in 
any  shop  to  non-unionists,  the  union  would  withdraw  its  members. — In 
the  course  of  a  desultory  debate  which  subsequently  ensued,  Mr.  Ball, 
bootmaker,  said  “he  would  not  kill  non-unionists,  though  he  had 
known  them  killed  ;  but  he  would  put  them  in  prison,  or  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  They  were  bad  men  from  beginning  to  end  !  ”  We  may  add, 
to  the  credit  of  the  printing  fraternity,  that  sentiments  like  these  only 
emanate  from  those  outside  the  Craft,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be 
repudiated  by  the  working  printer. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

The  Advantage  of  Written  v.  Verbal  Orders. — Billing  v. 
Wieland. — This  action  to  recover  £23.  15s.  6d.  for  printing,  was 
heard  on  the  13th  ult.  in  the  Westminster  County  Court,  before 
F.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Judge.  The  defendant  had  paid  ^16.  4s.  6d.  into 
court.  Edward  Chamberlain,  foreman  to  plaintiff,  who  carries  on 
business  as  a  general  printer  in  Liver-street,  Birmingham,  said  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last  he  took  an  order  for  2,000  theatrical  posters,  printed  in 
colours,  but  only  a  portion  of  them  were  sent  in  at  the  time.  The 
order  had  since  been  completed,  and  the  remainder  sent  in  to  the 
defendant,  who  had  returned  some  of  them,  and  refused  payment 
beyond  the  sum  paid  into  court,  although  when  the  account  was  sent 
to  him  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  filling  an  engagement,  he  wrote  to 
say  he  would  forward  the  amount  in  a  few  days.  The  defendant  said 
when  he  wrote  promising  payment  he  had  not  had  time  to  look  over  the 
bills,  nor  did  he  know  how  many  had  been  sent  in,  as  they  were  sent 
to  different  places.  He  had  only  received  about  600  or  700,  and  should 
not  have  known  what  to  have  done  with  so  large  a  quantity  as  2,000. 
Carlo  Hermandel,  a  theatrical  printer,  was  called  to  prove  that  the  sum 
charged  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  block  was  excessive,  and  the  amount 
offered  by  the  defendant  was  amply  sufficient.  His  Honour,  after 
going  over  the  items,  said  he  believed  from  the  evidence  that  only 
1,000  posters  had  been  ordered,  but  that  the  charge  for  the  block  was 
reasonable.  Judgment  would  be  for  the  plaintiff  for  ^17.  19s.  6d. 

The  Copyright  of  a  Newspaper  Title.  —  Ledger  v.  Ray.— 
The  plaintiff  in  this  case,  which  was  heard  on  the  29th  ult.,  in  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  is  Mr.  Ledger,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Era,  and  the  purport  of  this  action  was  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  printing,  publishing,  or  selling  a  newspaper  called 
Touchstone  ;  or,  the  Neiv  Era,  or  any  newspaper  with  a  title  combining 
the  words  “  Touchstone  ”  and  “Era.”  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that 
the  defendant  published  his  newspaper  at  an  office  in  York-street, 
Covent-garden,  close  to  the  Era  office,  and  that  it  was  so  printed  and 
published,  and  entitled  as  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  they  were 
buying  the  real  Era.  The  plaintiff  proved  that  a  material  feature  in 
his  paper  were  certain  articles  on  racing  matters,  signed  “  Touchstone,” 
by  a  writer  who  had  written  for  the  Era  exclusively  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  defence  was  that  the  words  “  Neav  Era  ”  were  not  intended 
to  refer  to  the  Era  newspaper,  but  to  a  “new  era”  of  dramatic  cri¬ 
ticism  which  the  defendant’s  paper  was  to  inaugurate.  He  further 
argued,  that  inasmuch  as  his  front  page  was  illustrated,  whilst  the 
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plaintiff’s  was  a  plain  front,  no  one  could  be  misled.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  defendant  had 
styled  and  printed  his  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  he  an  imitation  of  the 
plaintiff’s  property  to  an  extent  which  courts  of  justice  had  decided  was 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  a  predecessor.  His  title  showed  that 
he  intended  to  rely  upon  a  peculiar  conjunction  of  words  suggested  by 
and  evidently  intended  to  reproduce  for  his  own  benefit  what  was  due 
to  the  plaintiff’s  invention.  He  should  therefore  restrain  the  defendant 
until  the  hearing  of  the  case  from  giving  to  his  newspaper  the  title 
New  Era ,  or  indeed  from  using  the  term  Era  as  part  of  his  title  ;  but 
as  this  was  an  interlocutory  application,  the  plaintiff  had  to  under¬ 
take  to  be  liable  for  any  damages  which  the  injunction  might  inflict 
on  the  defendant  if  the  plaintiff’s  case  should  fail  at  the  hearing. — This 
injunction  was,  however,  appealed  against  on  the  3rd  inst.,  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Lord  Justices  James,  Baggallay, 
Bramwell,  and  Brett  were  on  the  bench.  Mr.  Kay,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Stiff  Everitt  appeared  for  the  plaintiff ;  Sir  H.  M.  Jackson,  Q.C.,  Mr. 
Poulter,  and  Mr.  Terrell  for  the  defendants — On  Sir  H.  Jackson  open¬ 
ing  the  appeal,  Lord  Justice  James  asked  why,  with  the  whole  field  of 
names  before  him,  did  the  defendant  choose  these  two  names  which  were 
employed  in  the  plaintiff’s  paper,  the  sporting  articles  being  signed 
“Touchstone,”  and  the  name  of  his  paper  being  The  Era  1 — Sir  H. 
Jackson  submitted  that  there  was  no  complaint  by  the  plaintiff  of  the 
word  “  Touchstone,”  and  that  there  was  no  resemblance  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  two  papers,  although  the  headings  of  various  classes  of 
articles  were  the  same  in  both  papers.  The  paper  of  Touchstone  was 
better,  the  type  was  clearer,  it  was  an  illustrated  paper,  was  a  higher 
priced  paper,  and  was  altogether  better  than  The  Era,  though  no  doubt 
the  plaintiff  would  not  allow  that  this  was  the  case.  A  complaint  was 
made  that  the  office  of  Touchstone,  which  was  in  York-street,  Covent- 
garden,  and  near  the  office  of  The  Era,  which  was  in  Wellington-street, 
was  painted  with  the  words  “New  Era”  very  prominently. — Lord 
Justice  Baggallay  asked  whether  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  order  included 
the  office  front. — Sir  H.  Jackson  said  it  might  be  so  understood.  As  a 
matter  of  eyesight,  no  one  could  mistake  the  Touchstone  office  for  that 
of  The  Era. — Lord  Justice  Baggallay  said  that  Sir  H.  Jackson  started 
with  this  prejudice  against  him — that  the  defendant  used  two  titles 
which  were  used  by  the  plaintiff. — Lord  Justice  James  observed  that 
the  defendant  found  The  Era  was  a  very  successful  paper,  and  he  started 
one  of  the  same  description — theatrical  and  sporting— and  used  two 
titles  which  the  plaintiff  used. — Sir  H.  Jackson  :  He  took  care  to  secure 
a  better  appearance. — Lord  Justice  Baggallay  asked  whether  the 
advertisements  which  the  defendant  copied  from  the  plaintiff’s  paper 
were  copied  exactly,  and  without  the  authority  of  the  advertisers. — Sir 
H.  Jackson  said  they  were  ;  but  there  had  been  no  complaint  of  this  by 
the  advertisers.  Numbers  of  papers  did  the  same  thing,  especially  with 
respect  to  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  In  support  of  his  case,  that 
there  was  no  infringement  in  the  present  instance,  he  quoted  ‘  ‘  Bradbury 
v.  Beeton,”  wherein  the  proprietors  of  Pimch  sought  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  issuing  a  publication  called  Punch  and  Judy,  and  the 
Court  held  that  there  was  no  piracy  of  title. — Lord  Justice  James  said 
the  law  was  that  one  man  might  not  steal  another’s  title ;  and  Lord 
Justice  Brett  suggested  that  if  the  defendant  were  allowed  to  use  the 
word  “Era”  in  a  different  shape  to  the  old  “Era,”  he  might  after¬ 
wards  change  its  form  to  that  of  “The  Era.”  Did  Sir  H.  Jackson 
contend  that  he  might  do  so? — Sir  H.  Jackson  said  no,  though  it  was 
well  known  that  newspapers  constantly  changed  their  form  and  appear¬ 
ance. — Lord  Justice  Bramwell  asked  whether  defendant  attached  much 
value  to  the  word  “Era.”  Would  not  “Age”  or  a“  Epoch”  have 
suited  him  as  well? — Sir  H.  Jackson  did  not  know.  As  soon  as  the 
defendant  was  going  to  bring  his  paper  out,  he  sent  the  advertisement 
of  it  to  The  Era,  but  the  plaintiff  refused  to  insert  it.  It  was  a  sign  of 
good  faith  that  he  sent  the  advertisement. — Lord  Justice  Bramwell  said 
that  the  defendant’s  paper  might  do  plaintiff  good. — Sir  H.  Jackson 
said  it  might,  and  the  defendant  thought  it  would.  What  the  plaintiff 
was  afraid  of  was  competition. — Lord  Justice  Brett  observed  that  the 
defendant  professed  that  his  paper  was  to  raise  the  character  of  The 
Era  newspaper. —  Sir  IT.  Jackson  said  no,  but  of  the  period  we  lived 
in. — Lord  Justice  Brett:  “  Oh,  no  ;  of  ‘The  Era.’”  There  was  no 
doubt  the  defendant  intended  to  compete  with  the  plaintiff,  and  the  only 
question  was,  had  he  gone  too  far  ? — The  learned  counsel  concluded  by 
relying  upon  the  judgment  in  “  Bradbury  v.  Beeton,”  and  the  great  dis¬ 
similarity  between  the  two  papers. — Mr.  Terrell  followed  on  the  same 
side,  and  Lord  Justice  James  drew  the  attention  of  counsel  to  a  decision 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  restraining  a  vendor  from  selling  Cham¬ 
pagne  which,  from  the  appearance  of  the  labels  on  the  bottles, 
might  be  mistaken  for  Moet  &  Chandon’s. — Lord  Justice  Baggallay 
admitted  that  a  person  well  acquainted  with  The  Era  and  its  broad¬ 
side  would  not  be  mistaken  if  Touchstone  was  put  in  his  hand,  but  it 
would  not  be  so  with  a  person  who  had  heard  there  was  an  Era,  and 
that  a  person  signing  himself  “Touchstone”  wrote  for  it. — Mr.  Terrell 
said  that  during  the  month  Touchstone  had  been  established  there  had 
not  been  a  single  instance  of  a  person  going  into  the  office  and  asking 
for  The  Era. — Mr.  Kay,  Q.C.,  for  the  plaintiff,  contended  that  this 
was  a  clear  attempt  at  fraud.  The  defendant  knew  that  The  Era  had 
been  long  established,  was  well  known,  and  had  a  great  reputation  ; 


and,  as  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  said,  in  giving  his  judgment,  why  did 
he,  when  ‘  ‘  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose  ”  a  title, 
select  that  of  “  Touchstone  ;  or,  the  New  Era  ”  ?  Could  theirlordships 
doubt  the  animus  of  the  defendant  ?  He  copied  from  The  Era  the 
advertisements,  which  he  admitted  he  took  without  the  consent  of  the 
advertisers,  and  went  into  the  same  field  as  The  Era,  with  two  titles 
which  The  Era  used.  The  first  article  in  the  first  issue  of  Touchstone 
stated  that  that  great  instructor,  the  Drama,  was  awakening  to  the  dawn 
of  a  “New  Era  ”  not  to  the  dawn  of  “  Touchstone.”  Also,  in  the 
same  paper,  “  Touchstone  ”  was  spoken  of  as  a  person,  not  as  a  paper 
- — “  Touchstone  has  received  the  following  telegrams  from  his  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  East.” — Theirlordships  asking  whether  there  might 
not  be  a  Arew  Saturday  Review,  Mr.  Kay  referred  to  the  case  of  The 
Penny  Bell’s  Life,  where  an  injunction  was  granted.  In  the  case  of 
‘ 1  Glenny  v.  Smith,  ”  the  defendant  put  up  on  his  shop  front  his  own 
name  “  Smith  from  ”  in  small  letters,  and  “Thresher  and  Glenny” 
large. — Mr.  King  submitted  that  no  damage  could  arise  to  the 
defendant  by  his  dropping  the  title  of  “New  Era,”  and  he  asked  for 
an  affirmance  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  decision. — Mr.  Stiff  Everitt 
followed,  and  submitted  that  if  the  defendant  was  allowed  to  use  the 
words  complained  of,  he  might  print  “Touchstone;  or,  the  New” 
small,  and  “  Era  ”  large. — Their  lordships  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  discharged  the  injunction,  with  costs  of  the 
appeal,  the  costs  of  the  court  below  to  be  costs  in  the  cause.  They 
held,  that  although  the  title  which  the  appellant  had  adopted  for  his 
newspaper  came  very  near  to  an  infringement  of  the  respondent’s  right, 
yet  as  the  manner  in  which  the  title  of  the  appellant’s  newspaper  was 
displayed  on  the  first  page  was  not  such  as  to  mislead  the  public,  the 
injunction  must  be  dissolved.  The  title  New  Quarterly  did  not  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  in  purchasing  it  they  were  purchasing  the 
Quarterly  Review  ;  nor  if  a  paper  called  the  New  Saturday  Review  or 
the  New  Pall  Mall  Gazette  were  published,  would  the  public  suppose 
that  in  buying  them  they  were  buying  the  Saturday  Review  or  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  With  all  due  deference  to  their  Lordships,  we  must 
confess  that  their  ruling  can  scarcely  be  regarded  with  satisfaction. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  this  decision  will  call  forth  a  number  of 
papers  which,  sailing  as  near  the  wind  as  they  possibly  can,  will 
endeavour  to  trade  upon  the  name  and  reputation  of  established 
journals  ;  thus  not  only  injuring  the  latter  but  also  misleading  the 
public. 

The  Right  of  Cancelling  Indentures.— At  the  Guildhall 
Police  Court,  Mr.  George  Paveley,  bookbinder,  of  19  to  21,  Haynes- 
street,  Long-lane,  was  summoned,  on  the  13th  ult.,  for  refusing  to 
employ  William  Henry  Cooksey,  his  lawfully  bound  apprentice. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Alexander  appeared  for  the  defendant.  The  complainant 
was  apprenticed  to  the  defendant  on  the  1st  of  February,  1876,  and  on 
the  26th  of  March  last  the  defendant  dismissed  him  and  refused  to  give 
him  any  more  employment.  Mr.  Alexander  contended  that  the 
complainant  had  misconducted  himself  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  cancel  the  indentures.  Alderman  Knight 
said  that  if  the  complainant  had  misconducted  himself  he  should  have 
brought  him  to  this  Court,  where  the  question  of  the  cancelling  of  the 
indentures  could  be  discussed.  Mr.  Alexander  maintained  that  the 
defendant  had  the  right  to  cancel  the  indenture  without  coming  before 
the  magistrate  ;  and  in  support  of  his  argument  he  quoted  a  decision  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  where  a  youth 
was  apprenticed  to  a  tea-broker,  and  a  premium  of  ^200  was  paid  with 
him.  The  master  complained  that  the  youth  misbehaved  himself, 
neglected  his  business,  and  absented  himself  without  leave,  and  upon 
those  grounds  he  refused  to  keep  the  boy  any  longer.  The  Judge  held 
that  the  defendant  had  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the 
indentures. — Mr.  Martin,  the  chief  clerk,  said  that  was  a  civil  case  and 
was  an  action  for  damages,  and  not  to  compel  the  master  to  perform  his 
part  of  the  covenant.  It  could  never  be  understood  that  an  interested 
party  in  a  case  was  to  be  made  the  judge  where  his  own  interests  were 
concerned. — Alderman  Knight  said  that  he  could  see  nothing  in  the 
case  that  left  him  any  alternative  but  to  make  the  order  for  him  to  take 
the  apprentice  back  and  teach  him  his  business. — Mr.  Alexander  then 
asked  for  a  case,  which,  however,  Alderman  Knight  said  he  could  not 
grant. 

Fitting-up  A  Printing-Machine. —  Matthews  v.  Carruthers. — 
This  claim  of  ^5.  17s.,  for  work  and  labour  done  in  going  into  the 
country  to  fit  up  a  printing-machine,  was  heard  in  the  Clerkenwell 
County  Court.  Plaintiff’s  case  was  that  defendant  came  up  to  London 
from  Barrow-in-Furness,  and  called  at  his  place  of  business,  where  he 
saw  a  printing-machine  which  he  thought  would  suit  him.  He  was 
told  that  he  could  have  one  exactly  like  it,  but  it  was  then  at  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  a  large  one  was  being  substituted  for  it.  Terms 
were  agreed  on,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  machine  should  be  sent 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  sent  in  due  course,  and  packed  up  in  a 
perfect  state.  Defendant,  on  making  the  purchase,  would  not  have  a 
man  sent  down  to  fit  up  the  machine,  and  fitted  it  up  himself.  Shortly 
after,  finding  it  would  not  work,  defendant  wrote  to  plaintiff  com¬ 
plaining,  and  a  man  was  sent  down  expressly,  and  it  was  for  his  time 
(48  hours),  labour,  and  lodging,  that  the  claim  was  made.  Defendant 
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said  the  man  sent  down  found,  on  examining  the  machine,  that  a  small 
but  important  part  of  the  machinery,  a  “collar,”  was  missing,  and 
this,  defendant  said,  had  never  reached  him.  His  Honour  (G.  Whit¬ 
bread,  Esq.),  after  going  into  the  matter  of  wages  for  the  man,  which 
had  been  charged  at  is.  2d.  per  hour  for  48  hours,  gave  judgment  for 
the  sum  claimed,  less  half  of  the  charge  for  wages. 

An  Advertisement  Canvasser’s  Commission. — Soliague  v. 
MacDougal. — This  was  an  action  brought  on  the  16th  ult.  in  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Court  by  Mr.  Luke  Soliague,  of  the  firm  of  Walter  &  Soliague, 
advertising  agents,  of  Finch-lane,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £36.  i8s.  3d. 
for  commission  due  to  him  from  the  defendant  for  advertisements 
inserted  in  the  Hour  newspaper  during  the  time  that  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  defendant. — Mr.  Nasmith  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Cock  for  the  defendant. — It  appeared  that  the  defendant 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  Hour  at  the  end  of  1875,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  in  the  beginning  of  1876.  He  then  had  an  interview  with  the 
plaintiff,  who  stated  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  had  a  salary  of  £6  a  week.  The  plaintiff  informed  the 
defendant  that  there  were  five  or  six  canvassers,  and  that  they  brought 
in  about  £100  worth  of  advertisements  a  week,  and  that  he  brought  in 
about  £150  worth  a  week  through  his  friends  and  connections.  Mr. 
MacDougal  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  terms,  and  offered  him  a 
fixed  salary  of  £5  a  week,  on  the  basis  that  he  obtained  a  minimum 
amount  of  £140  of  advertisements  a  week,  and  that  all  he  brought 
in  beyond  that  he  should  have  a  commission  of  15  percent,  upon. 
Mr. .  MacDougal  retained  possession  of  the  paper  until  the  3rd  of 
April,  when  he  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Samson  Copestake,  of  Cope- 
stake,  Moore,  &  Co.,  of  Cheapside.  The  plaintiff  subsequently  wrote 
to  Mr.  MacDougal,  asking  him  for  an  amount  due  to  him  for  com¬ 
mission,  but  not  specifying  what  it  was.  The  defendant,  not  knowing 
the  details  of  the  accounts  of  the  paper,  referred  him  to  Mr.  McKay, 
the  manager,  and  stated  that  whatever  was  due  to  him  should  be 
paid.  When  Mr.  McKay  went  into  the  accounts,  he  found  there  was 
nothing  due  to  the  plaintiff  under  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
which  Mr.  MacDougal  had  written  at  the  time  when  the  arrangement 
was  entered  into.  Here  came  the  difference  upon  which  the  trial 
turned.  The  memorandum  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  to  have  15 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  all  advertisements  above  £140  per 
week,  but  the  plaintiff  contended  that  he  was  to  have  15  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  all  advertisements  in  the  paper  above  £140  per 
week,  no  matter  where  they  came  from,  who  brought  them,  or  what 
commission  they  paid  others  for  them. — The  learned  counsel  argued 
very  strongly  on  both  sides  for  their  respective  clients,  and  the 
learned  Judge  having  summed  up,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 


TRADE  CHANGES, 


Messrs.  J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Publishers,  have  removed  from  Pater- 
fioster-row  to  4,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

The  Marr  Typefounding  Company,  Limited,  have  removed 
f  rom  Catherine-street,  Strand,  to  premises  at  No.  19,  Charterhouse-street, 
Holborn-circus,  London. 

Fernside  Mill,  near  Monmouth,  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  the 
late  Mr.  G.  C.  Green,  is  about  to  be  re-opened.  One  of  the  lessees, 
Mr.  Kruger,  is  a  practical  paper-maker. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Henman,  for  upwards  of  32  years  one  of  the  managers 
of  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  has  purchased  the  stationery  and  printing 
business  of  Messrs.  Stacy  Brothers,  169  and  170,  Shoreditch,  and  will 
carry  it  on  in  conjunction  with  his  sons. 

Messrs.  Letts,  Son  &  Co.,  Limited,  inform  us  that  Mr.  Charles 
Geard,  who  for  many  years  occupied  a  responsible  position  with  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin,  has  been  appointed  manager  in  place  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Searle,  who  is  no  longer  in  their  employ. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  Mr.  John  Lilly  has  retired  from  the 
firm  of  John  Lilly  &  Co.,  engineers  and  printing-machine  makers, 
London  ;  and  the  business  is  now  carried  on  by  his  late  partners,  Mr. 
Edward  Benson  and  Mr.  Edward  Lay  Adams.  Mr.  Lilly  was  the 
founder  of  the  manufactory  in  Clerkenwell. 

The  partnership  between  Messrs.  Barker  &  Paterson,  stationers 
and  printers,  Buccleuch  Buildings,  Selkirk,  having  been  dissolved, 
the  business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barker  in  his 
own  name,  who  will  receive  all  money  due  to  and  owing  by  the  said 
firm. 

The  partnership  between  Messrs.  John  M’Pherson,  Duncan 
MacGillivray,  and  David  Brown,  trading  as  J.  M’Pherson  &  Co., 
having  been  dissolved,  all  accounts  due  to  or  by  the  late  firm  will  be 
settled  by  Mr.  David  Brown,  who  has  taken  a  lease  of  South  Tyne 
Mill  to  carry  on  the  business  of  paper-maker  there. 
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New  Companies. — Among  the  new  companies  connected  with 
printing,  &c.,  which  have  lately  been  registered  are  the  following 
Bradford  Chronicle,  capital  ,£10,000,  in  £1  shares,  forjhe  purpose 
of  establishing  in  Bradford  a  Conservative  newspaper  ;  Burnley 
Gazette,  capital  £10,000,  in  £2.  10s.  shares;  Cardiff  Advertising, 
Bill-posting,  and  Circular-distributing,  capital  £2,000,  in  £10  shares  ; 
Manchester  Advertising  and  Bill-posting,  capital  ,£4,000,  in  £10 
shares  ;  this  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  good-will,  &c.,  of  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Thorp,  Advertising  Agents  and 
Bill-posters  of  Manchester,  together  with  all  their  working. plant  of 
every  description  ;  and  the  Pontypridd  Advertiser  and  General 
Printing,  capital  £'2,000,  in  £10  shares. 


OBITUARY, 

Fletcher. — We  have  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  31st  March, 
last,  after  a  short  illness,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  who  was  many 
years  with  Messrs.  Hopkinson  &  Cope,  of  Farringdon-road,  London. 


GAZETTE  NOTICES, 


Sittings  for  Public  Examination. 

May  31,  J.  H.  French,  printer,  High  Holborn. 

June  19,  M.  Breeds,  printer  and  stationer,  Hailsham. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Hall  &  Styring,  printers,  Sheffield. 

J.  McPherson  &  Co.,  paper-makers,  South  Tyne  Paper-mill,  near 
Hexham. 

E.  Pritchett  &  Co.,  printers,  Iloundsditch. 

Heath  &  English,  lithographers  and  printers,  Birmingham. 

Scotch  Sequestration. 

Adam  Scott,  bookseller  and  stationer,  Hamilton. 

Bankrupts. 

Ann  Wainwrigiit  &  J.  W.  Meek,  paper  machinery  makers,  New 
Mills,  May  14,  at  Stockport. 

The  voluntary  winding  up  of  the  Anstey  Paper  Mill  Company, 
Limited,  has  been  resolved  upon. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

SANSERIF. 

Sir, — Would  you  or  some  one  of  your  learned  correspondents  kindly 
give  me  the  etymology  of  this  word  of  the  typefounders?  In  the  present 
state  of  English  orthography  I  know  neither  how  to  spell  it  nor  how  to 
pronounce  it ;  and  I  am  equally  ignorant  of  its  derivation.  I  can  get 
no  assistance  from  dictionaries,  though  I  have  a  great  many  within  my 
reach.  Even  John  Bellows’s  wonderful  little  dictionary  does  not  help 
me.  Omega. 

[We  are  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  etymology  for  this  term.  The 
modern  American  spelling  is  “  Ceriph”  ;  the  English  founders  have  it 
variously,  Seriff,  Seryph,  and  Ceriph.  The  Patent  Type-founding 
Company  alone  spell  it  Serif,  and  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Blake,  &  Co., 
Surryph.  The  word  is  an  illustration  of  the  anomalies  to  be  found  in 
the  technical  orthography  of  printers.  Even  such  simple  words  as 
platen  and  form  are  variously  spelled.  It  is  high  time  that  some 
attention  were  paid  to  this  subject.  An  investigation  into  the  original 
terms  used  by  printers  to  distinguish  the  utensils  of  their  art,  might 
elucidate  the  matter.  Several  words  have  been  recently  corrupted  by 
being  used  by  vulgar  persons  ;  thus  “doctor”  is  a  common  corruption 
of  “ductor,”  and  “flong”  (in  stereotyping)  for  “flanc.”  —  Ed, 
P.  T.  &  L.] 
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WATERPROOF  RED  INK. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  to  make  or  where  to 
procure  the  waterproof  red  ink  (with  gloss)  used  by  ticket  writers  ? 

Amateur. 

[We  have  made  inquiry,  but  cannot  find  who  makes  the  ink  required. 
Is  our  correspondent  correct  in  assuming  that  there  is  such  an  ink  ? 
By  ink  we  mean  something  of  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  ticket-ink, 
i.e.,  a  water-colour  fluid.  It  is  just  possible  that  such  an  ink  may  be 
made  by  the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  the  ordinary  mixture 
of  gum-water  and  vermilion.  After  due  exposure  to  light  it  would 
probably  be  insoluble.  The  tickets  might  be  varnished,  or  the  writing 
might  be  done  upon  suitable  paper  with  a  paint  made  with  varnish. 
Perhaps  some  vermilion  ground  with  copal  or  similar  varnish  will 
answer  the  purpose. — Ed,  P.  T.  &  L.] 


GOLD  PRINTING  ON  SILK. 

Sir, — I  suppose  “One  of  the  Trade”  refers  to  the  printing  or 
stamping  in  metal  leaf  to  be  seen  in  hat  linings,  &c.  As  I  am  engaged 
in  that  trade,  I  think  I  can  afford  him  a  little  information.  The 
colourless  size  is  usually  made  from  isinglass,  but  any  colourless  size 
having  a  basis  of  gelatine  will  answer  the  purpose,  provided  it  be  laid 
on  so  that  it  will  not  stain  the  fabric.  This,  however,  requires 
practice,  and  can  scarcely  be  explained  satisfactorily,  the  best  way 
being  to  witness  some  one  who  is  an  adept  at  it.  I  use  nothing  but 
common  black  treacle,  with  a  little  joiners’  glue  in  it.  This  is  far 
superior  to  the  old  method  of  using  resin  and  shellac.  I  have  made  a 
little  piece  of  machinery  by  which  I  can  apply  the  size  three  times 
more  quickly  than  formerly,  and  am  now  engaged  in  making  an 
improvement  upon  it,  the  result  of  which  I  will  communicate  to  your 
readers  when  complete,  as  also  the  method  I  employ  of  mixing  the 
glue  and  treacle.  I  am  also  trying  an  entirely  new  method,  which  I 
hope  will  prove  more  rapid  than  any,  but  which  I  have  not  yet  got  to 
my  mind.  You  can  see  by  the  sample  enclosed  that  I  am  on  the  road 
to  success.  If  “  One  in  the  Trade  ”  wishes  to  see  me  operate,  perhaps 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  be  good  enough  to  let  him  have  my  address, 
and  I  will  willingly  show  him,  if  he  will  guarantee  to  give  the  readers 
of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  the  benefit  of  such 
practical  information  as  he  may  possibly  possess  on  similar  or  other 
matters. — I  am,  &c.,  Another  in  the  Trade. 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  May  3,  1877. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


J.  C.  B. — You  had  perhaps  better  stay  where  you  are.  Machinery 
is  now  employed  in  the  class  of  work  you  refer  to,  and  you  may  not  be 
so  successful  in  getting  employment  as  you  imagine.  If  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  change  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  point  out  the  houses  doing 
the  work  you  name,  as  this  is  the  case  with  all  Firms  of  any  importance. 

J.  B.  S. — We  have  re-cast  your  contribution,  but  have  endeavoured 
to  adhere  to  its  meaning,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  reproduce  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  matter.  We  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

J.  G.,  Dame-street,  Dublin.  —  Your  contribution  would  not  be 
suitable,  and  therefore  would  not  be  exhibited. 


Portraits  of  Printers,  &c. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from 
any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  have  duplicate  or  spare  proofs, 
copies  of  ancient  or  modem  Portraits  of  Printers  and  Writers  on  Print¬ 
ing,  Views  of  Printing-Offices,  and  examples  of  Printers’  Marks,  &c. 

The  Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  II.  (New  Series)  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  were  issued  with  the  December  number. 
Subscribers  are  recommended  to  bind  up  the  Advertisements,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  business  information,  and  are  consecutively 
paged,  at  the  etid  of  the  Volume,  the  cloth  cases  sold  by  the  Publishers 
being  expressly  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Work. 

A  Guide  for  Machine-Minders. — We  commenced,  in  January, 
and  shall  continue  in  each  issue  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  a  series  of  thoroughly  practical  articles  on  Machine- 
Printing,  which  we  confidently  believe  will  be  of  real  business  use 
and  interest  to  apprentices,  machine-minders,  and  also  employers.  We 
propose  to  not  only  describe  all  the  various  processes  relating  to 
machine-printing,  but  likewise  the  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
machines  now  in  use  in  this  country.  Our  comments  will  be  inter¬ 
spersed  with  illustrations,  and  this  series  of  papers  will  form,  when 
finished,  a  complete  Manual  of  Instruction  to 'the  Machine-printer. 


INDEX  TO  TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 


Space  occupied. 

i  Month. 
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6  Months. 

9  Months. 
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X.  A  d. 
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d. 
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One  Page  ... 
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O 

O 

3  16  6 

3  10 

O 

3  3  0 

Half  Page  ... 

2  10  0 

250 

226 

2  0 

O 

i  17  6 

Quarter  Page 

176 

146 

1  3  0 

1  2 

O 

100 

Per  Inch,  6a;  per  Line  of  io  words,  gd.,  each  insertion. 
Post-Office  Orders  or  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons,  8i,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
at  the  High  Holborn  Money  Order  Office. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. —GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— 
“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Semite  Gazette.  Sold  only  in  Packets,  labelled, — 
‘James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly,  London.” 
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A  FRENCH  AUTHORITY  ON  CAXTON, 


MONGST  other  good  effects  which 
we  trust  may  result  from  the 
celebration  of  the  Four  Hun¬ 
dredth  Anniversary  of  Printing 
in  England,  certainly  may  be 
named  an  increased  knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  the  antiquities 
of  Printing.  But  while  English¬ 
men  have  been  supine,  foreigners 
have  known  how  to  better  estimate  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  we  cannot  give  a  better  illustration  of  this  fact 
than  is  furnished  by  the  learned  and  persevering  researches, 
during  the  past  twelve  years,  of  Professor  J.  P.  A.  Madden, 
of  Versailles,  into  the  early  history  of  the  art  of  Printing — 
writings  which  have  been  brought  into  collected  form 
and  published  from  time  to  time  in  Paris  under  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  “  Lettres  d’un  Bibliographe.”  In  fact,  apart 
from  our  worthy  cotemporary  Mr.  William  Blades,  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  name  of  any  living  writer  who  has  taken  an 
equal  interest  with  M.  Madden  in  the  origin  of  printing  in 
England.  That  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Blades  and  those 
of  M.  Madden  on  certain  historical  matters  should  differ, 
was  probably  not  only  to  be  expected,  but  we  had  almost 
said  to  be  desired.  Still  less  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
in  this  country  the  views  propounded  by  Mr.  Blades  should 
— very  much  as  a  matter  of  course — be  generally  accepted 
by  his  compatriots ;  because,  on  the  one  hand,  he  has 
written  an  exceptionally  painstaking  and  conscientious  life 
of  the  first  English  printer;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
only  other  writer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  challenge 
the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Blades  has  so  laboriously  arrived 
at,  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  of  addressing 
himself  to  their  refutation  in  the  English  language  ;  for  we 
may  here  parenthetically  remark,  that,  although  M.  Madden 
writes  as  a  Frenchman  and  in  French,  he  is  of  Irish  ex¬ 
traction  and  a  master  of  the  English  tongue.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  easily  to  be  understood,  that  with  so  admirable  a 


biography  in  English  as  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Blades  in 
his  “  Life  of  Caxton,”  we  in  this  country  have  accepted  this 
work  as  a  complete  authority,  and  that  its  author’s  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  said  to  represent  those  of  his  countrymen, 
though  not  in  all  cases  those  of  our  talented  and  estimable 
friend,  M.  Madden.  While,  as  we  have  shown,  this  is  not 
surprising  on  our  part,  neither  is  it  matter  for  astonishment 
that  M.  Madden  should  feel  somewhat  hurt  at  his  views  in 
relation  to  Caxton  being  almost  ignored  in  this  country. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  “  Typologie  Tucker”  M.  Madden 
takes  exception  to  some  observations  prefixed  to  our  report 
of  the  meeting  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster,  in 
furtherance  of  the  Caxton  Celebration.  Of  these  remarks 
one  was  perhaps  too  broadly  and  decisively  stated,  the 
others  were  comprised  in  the  Prospectus  issued  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Celebration.  We  should  be  sorry  that 
M.  Madden  should  think  we  are  unmindful  of  the  results 
of  his  researches  into  the  subject  of  who  taught  Caxton  the 
art  of  Printing,  or  of  the  chain  of  reasoning  with  which  he 
supports  the  conclusions  on  this  and  other  questions  at 
which  he  has  arrived.  Still  more  anxious  are  we  that 
we  should  not  appear  unappreciative  of  the  immense  value 
to  bibliographic  science  of  M.  Madden’s  long,  patient,  and 
learned  labours. 

M.  Madden’s  views  relating  to  Caxton  and  the  locality 
where  he  learnt  the  art  of  printing,  are  expounded  with 
much  grace  and  incisiveness  in  the  fourth  series  of  his 
“Lettres  d’un  Bibliographe,”  in  the  chapters  headed  “William 
Caxton,”  and  “  William  Caxton  at  Westminster,”  pages 
I3_39-  Those  views  are,  as  we  have  said,  at  variance,  in 
some  important  and  interesting  particulars,  with  those  of 
Mr.  Blades,  as  expressed  in  his  “  Life  of  Caxton,”  and 
moreover,  they  are  stated  in  the  most  eloquent  language. 
M.  Madden  says,  if  Greece  had  known  the  art  of  Printing 
— that  Greece  which  personified  and  which  deified  even 
the  forces  of  Nature  and  the  intellectual  powers — she  would, 
without  doubt,  thus  have  epitomized  the  history  of  its 
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origin  and  progress  :  “  The  mother  who  conceived  the 
goddess  Typographia,  was  Strasburg ;  Mayence  was  the 
accoucheuse ;  and  Cologne  the  nurse.”  Begotten  in  the 
first  of  these  cities  ;  born  in  the  second  ;  is  it  not  in  the 
third  that  she  received  her  proper  development?  The 
foregoing  citation  gives  the  clue  to  M.  Madden’s  opinions, 
which  he  supports  with  great  ingenuity,  and,  let  us  add, 
fairness  and  candour. 

M.  Madden  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  mission 
of  St.  Augustine  and  that  of  Caxton — the  one  who  intro¬ 
duced  Christianity,  the  other  who  introduced  printing  into 
England — showing  the  vast  benefits  which  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  both,  although  one  was  wholly  divine,  the  other 
purely  human.  He  demurs  at  the  outset  to  the  fact  of 
“the  learned  author  of  the  most  important  work  on  Caxton, 
the  distinguished  printer,  William  Blades,”  having  opposed 
the  general  opinion  of  historians  in  making  the  birth 
of  Caxton  ten  years  later  than  1411.  Caxton,  when  he 
finished  the  “  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troy  ”  was 
in  his  sixtieth  year;  hence,  says  M.  Madden,  he  must 
have  been  born  in  1411.  Referring  to  this  book,  it  is 
asked,  “  Who  printed  it  ?  Replies  fail.  According  to 
Dibdin  it  was  Caxton  at  Cologne  ;  Van  Praet  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  According  to  Auguste  Bernard,  it  was  Ulric 
Zell  ;  according  to  Blades,  Colard  Mansion  at  Bruges.” 
M.  Madden  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  the  work  itself  will 
be  found  the  true  answer  to  the  problem,  for  it  carries 
all  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  incunabula.  It  speaks,  in 
the  first  edition,  of  the  Duke  Philippe,  at  whose  instiga¬ 
tion  it  was  printed,  as  living  at  the  time ;  and  this  fact,  it 
is  alleged,  destroys  Mr.  Blades’s  theory,  unless  there  be 
admitted — what  is  extremely  unlikely — that  Caxton  care¬ 
lessly  allowed  the  book  to  go  to  press  with  a  statement  so 
calculated  to  mislead  its  readers.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
M.  Madden  believes,  to  conclude  that  this  book  was  printed 
between  the  year  1464,  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
manuscript  by  its  author,  Raoul  le  Fbvre,  and  1467,  the 
date  of  the  death  of  the  duke.  From  certain  marks  of 
hurry  in  the  printing,  he  believes  that  to  it  ought  to  be 
assigned  the  dafi;  1465  ;  having  established  which,  he  gives 
with  great  detail  his  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  not 
done  at  Bruges,  but  by  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life  at  the 
monastery  of  Weidenbach,  near  Cologne,  to  whom  Ulric  Zell 
first  taught  the  art  of  printing.  It  was  the  first  book  ever 
printed  in  the  French  language,  and  its  translation  was  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  the  English  language  ;  and  both, 
says  M.  Madden,  were  done  in  the  same  city.  He  declines 
further  to  accept  the  belief  of  Mr.  Blades,  that  when  Caxton 
speaks  of  the  five  or  six  quires  that  he  began  to  translate 
of  the  History,  there  were  five  sheets  to  a  quire.  M. 
Madden  believes  that  Caxton  speaks  of  quires  of  twenty- 
four  sheets. 

M.  Madden  elsewhere  discourses  learnedly,  and  with 
originality,  on  the  device  of  Caxton, 

s  W  74  C  c 

and  concludes  that  the  two  smaller  letters  are  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  the  words  “  Sancta  Colonia,”  an  indication  that  a 
notable  event  in  the  life  of  Caxton  was  represented  by  the 
year  1474  and  the  city  of  Cologne.  This  would  also  seem 
to  authorize  the  conjecture  that  in  this  place  he  produced 
his  first  book.  Mr.  Blades’s  views  were  indicated  by  us 
some  time  since  in  our  Bibliography,  sub  voce  Caxton.  In 
regard  to  the  assertion  that  it  was  at  Bruges  that  Caxton 
learnt  his  art,  and  from  Colard  Mansion,  M.  Madden 
says  that  this  opinion  is  not  new,  as  it  appeared  in  a  tract 
by  the  Abbe'  C.  Carton,  upon  Mansion,  published  at  Bruges 
in  1848,  in  which  the  same  position  was  sought  to  be 
maintained;  and  declares  his  own  views  emphatically  to  I 


be  that  Caxton  was  not  a  disciple  of  Mansion.  Colard 
Mansion  and  Caxton  were  what  we  should  term  “  fellow- 
apprentices  ”  at  Cologne  and  fellow-labourers  at  Bruges. 
Caxton,  before  going  to  Westminster,  had  been  at  Cologne, 
but  he  had  passed  through  Bruges,  and  that  is  all.  M. 
Madden  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  rather 
than  one  capable  of  historical  proof,  as  to  whether  Caxton 
learnt  printing  at  Weidenbach  or  as  the  pupil  of  Colard 
Mansion. 

In  the  chapter  on  Caxton  at  Westminster  M.  Madden 
is  less  controversial.  He  favours  the  date  1476  as  the 
establishment  of  Caxton’s  office  in  Westminster,  and  accepts 
the  “  Dictes  and  Sayings”  (1477)  as  the  first  book  with 
printed  date  and  name  of  place  proceeding  therefrom.  In 
most  other  respects  his  views  coincide  with  those  of  Mr. 
Blades.  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  some  of  the  productions 
of  Caxton’s  press,  as  we  have  already  seen,  M.  Madden  makes 
Caxton  ten  years  older  than  does  his  English  biographer, 
and  attributes  to  his  subalterns  the  absence  of  a  master’s 
care,  when  Caxton’s  great  age  precluded  his  personal 
supervision. 

M.  Madden  exonerates  Caxton  from  the  aspersions  of 
D’lsraeli  and  Gibbon  as  to  the  triviality  of  his  books,  and 
commends  his  eminently  industrious,  truthful,  and  God¬ 
fearing  character.  Referring  to  the  year  1476,  when  Caxton’s 
press  was  first  set  up  in  this  country,  M.  Madden  quotes  the 
saying  of  D’lsraeli,  that  oblivion,  and  not  history,  appeared 
to  be  the  consolation  of  those  miserable  times.  M.  Madden 
discovers  the  evidence  of  the  thorough  courtier  and  prudent 
man  of  the  world  in  the  character  of  Caxton’s  productions, 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  respectively  dedicated  them. 
Caxton  knew  exactly  what  works  would  pay  to  print  and 
how  to  bring  them  out  with  the  greatest  eclat,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  success  and  profit.  He  reflected,  in  fact,  the  simple 
and  shrewd  manners  of  his  time.  Knowing  the  humble 
estimate  which  Caxton  put  forward  of  himself,  M.  Madden 
says  it  would  be  unjust  to  compare  him  with  the  first  printers 
of  Rome  and  Venice.  Caxton  belonged  to  the  age  and 
the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  page  which  history 
will  ever  consecrate  to  his  memory  will  record  the  fact  that 
he  played  his  part  with  modesty  and  piety,  and  thus 
entitled  himself  to  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  honest 
men. 

We  entirely  acquit  Professor  Madden  of  any  intention  of 
unfairness  in  his  estimate  of  Caxton,  which  is  in  fact  true 
so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  we  venture  to  suggest  that  it  fails  to 
take  account  of  the  patriotic  motives  which  influenced 
Caxton  to  first  himself  acquire  the  art  of  printing  and  then 
to  propagate  it  in  his  native  country.  His  countrymen  are 
bound  always  to  hold  William  Caxton  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  as  the  first  printer  who  tried  to  make  printing  bene¬ 
ficial  to  common  people.  His  policy  was  unlike  that  of 
any  of  his  rivals  on  the  Continent.  Gutenberg,  the  great 
inventor  of  the  art,  began  his  work  with  books  in  Latin ; 
and  the  first  printers  of  Strasburg,  Cologne,  Rome,  Venice, 
Paris,  Louvain,  &c.,  printed  books  almost  exclusively  in 
Latin.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  in  the 
beginning  that  printing  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  educated 
and  wealthy  only.  Caxton,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  first 
printer  who  began  to  print  in  his  native  language.  If  he 
did  not  show  wonderful  prescience  in  so  doing,  he  certainly 
did  show  good  common  sense.  No  doubt  he  builded  wiser 
than  he  knew  :  but  look  at  the  result  of  his  policy.  In 
printing  books  which  the  plain  man  could  read,  he  did  a 
great  work :  he  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
printing  in  England ;  and  there  is  now  no  denying  that 
printing  is  most  generously  supported  and  most  warmly 
cherished  by  all  English-speaking  people. 

Rather  than  disparaging  Caxton  for  his  worldly  wisdom 
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in  taking  care  that  the  early  efforts  of  his  press  should  be 
popular,  and  therefore  successful,  modern  Englishmen  will 
see  in  that  fact  additional  cause  for  their  gratitude  and 
admiration ;  for  the  want  of  this  savoir  faire  might  have 
produced  results  which  would  have  hindered,  though  they 
could  not  have  prevented,  the  realization  of  the  great 
blessings  his  countrymen  owe  to  the  Printing  Press. 


CALIGRAPHY  AND  TYPOGRAPHY, 

( Conclusion.) 

“/^^UR  task  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  some 
description  of  the  various  kinds  of  books  illuminated. 
As  these  were  for  ages  produced  solely  in  the  great  religious 
establishments — the  only  retreats  in  those  troublous  times 
where  literature  and  the  arts  of  peace  could  be  cultivated — 
it  need  not  surprise  us  that  the  mass  of  illuminated  MSS. 
are  either  portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or  books  of 
devotion,  public  or  private.  The  historical  books  abridged 
or  turned  into  rhyme  formed  the  French  “Bibles  Historie'es,” 
which  were  very  popular,  and  usually  profusely  illustrated. 
The  Gospels  alone  were  frequently  copied ;  if  arranged  for 
church  lessons  they  are  called  Evangelistaria ;  those  MSS. 
containing  lessons  from  other  portions  of  the  Bible  are 
styled  Lectionaries.  After  the  Gospels,  no  part  of  the  New 
Testament  seems  to  have  been  so  much  in  vogue  as  the 
Book  of  Revelations— the  contents  of  which  well  accorded 
with  the  propensity  of  the  middle  ages  for  the  strange,  the 
wonderful,  and  the  fantastic  ;  indeed,  the  artists  of  those 
times  seem  to  have  revelled  in  delineating  dragons,  devils, 
and  torments. 

The  Psalter,  one  of  the  commonest  of  illuminated  books, 
usually  contains  the  Psalms,  divided  into  certain  portions 
for  the  matins  and  hours,  so  as  to  be  gone  through  in  the 
course  of  the  week.  The  first  letter,  B  (Beatus  vir,  Blessed 
the  man),  is  usually  very  large,  enclosing  pictures  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  David.  The  Psalms  are  often  pointed  for 
chanting  or  intoning,  and  a  number  of  hymns  and  the  Creed 
are  also  added.  The  volume  generally  commences  with  the 
Calendar  or  list  of  holy  days  in  each  month,  illustrated  by 
the  Zodiacal  signs,  and  the  chief  occupations  of  the  months, 
as  sowing,  planting,  hawking,  hunting,  haymaking,  the 
harvest,  the  vintage,  &c. 

The  most  numerous  of  all  illuminated  works  are  the 
Liturgies  and  private  Prayer  Books.  The  Antiphonary 
contained  psalms  and  hymns  arranged  for  singing  in  two 
parts  alternately.  The  Missal  included  all  those  portions  of 
Scripture,  prayers,  hymns,  and  rubrical  directions  needful 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  according  to  the  Roman 
rite,  but  the  several  dioceses  varied  somewhat  from  each 
other,  giving  rise  to  different  “Uses,”  as  those  of  Sarurn, 
York,  Hereford.  The  Breviary  is  so  called  from  containing 
an  abbreviated  arrangement  of  the  Divine  offices ;  it  is  thus 
composed  of  psalms,  hymns,  lessons  of  Scripture,  abridged 
lives  of  many  saints,  and  different  prayers,  proper  for  the 
various  canonical  hours  on  the  great  festivals,  saints’  days, 
Sundays,  and  other  days  throughout  the  year. 

But  by  far  the  commonest  and  the  most  richly  decorated 
of  all  religious  books  are  those  private  Prayer  Books,  called 
Horae,  JTeures,  or  Hours ,  so  called  from  the  canonical  hours 
of  prayer,  for  which  these  books  supplied  the  proper 
devotional  forms.  At  the  end  of  the  Service  for  Matins  in 
the  English  Primer  of  1555  are  the  following  verses, 
translated  from  the  Latin,  entitled  “  How  the  sayenge  of 
Houres  fyrst  begann,  and  why  they  are  so  called  ”  : — 


‘  At  certayne  Houres  vnto  God  for  to  praye 

Was  fyrst  begonne  by  the  Prophete  Daniell  Dan.  vi. 

Which  knelynge  on  his  knees  Thre  Tymes  every  day 

Did  invocate  God  :  and,  as  the  Actes  do  tell,  Actuum  x. 

Saynte  Peter,  the  Apostell,  of  accustomable  vse 
Prayed  vnto  God  certayne  Houres  of  the  day  : 

Which  thing,  doubtles,  dyd  fyrst  induce 

The  servyce  of  these  Houres  that  we  dayly  saye  : 

And,  by  that  example,  as  wryteth  S.  Cyprian, 

Such  prayinge  was  receyved  in  the  Churche  Chrystian.’ 

But  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  several  of  the  Great 
Hours  of  Prayer  are  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  Daniel.  See  Psalm  cxix.  :  ‘  At  midnight  I  will 
rise  and  give  thanks  unto  Thee.’  Also  Psalm  lv. :  ‘In  the 
evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noonday,  will  I  pray,  and  that 
constantly.’  The  daily  commemoration  of  Christ’s  Cross 
and  Passion  furnished  other  reasons  for  thus  providing  an 
entire  cycle  of  daily  prayer. 

The  names  and  order  of  these  Canonical  Hours  were  as 
follow  : — First,  the  Nocturns,  or  night  services,  were  the 
Lauds  or  Praises,  from  midnight  until  three  a.m.,  which 
hour  was  conventionally  regarded  as  the  time  of  daybreak ; 
and  the  Matins,  three  to  six  a.m.  These  nocturns  were 
called  Matins  or  Lauds  indiscriminately.  The  Day-Services 
were  : — Prime,  six  to  nine,  a.m.,  called  also  the  first  hour; 
Tierce,  the  third  hour,  nine  a.m.  until  noon  ;  Sexts,  the  sixth 
hour,  from  noon  until  three  p.m.  ;  Nones,  the  ninth  hour, 
three  to  six  p.m.  The  evening  services  were —  Vespers  or 
Even-song,  from  six  to  nine  p.m.,  and  Completommn  or 
Compline ,  recited  between  nine  o’clock  and  midnight. 
Such  is  the  entire  series  of  the  canonical  hours  of  prayer, 
the  special  services  for  which  occupy  the  principal  part  of 
these  beautiful  volumes.  They  contain,  however,  other 
offices,  prayers,  hymns,  &c.,  usually  in  the  following  order: — 

First  appears  a  calendar  to  indicate  the  saints’  days  and 
other  festivals  and  holydays  of  each  month,  written  in 
crimson,  azure,  and  gold,  or  red  and  black,  to  distinguish 
the  different  classes  of  holydays.  To  each  month  is  added 
a  picture  of  the  chief  rural  occupation  at  that  season,  and 
the  sign  of  the  zodiac ;  sometimes  also  the  chief  saint. 
Then  commences  a  series  of  lessons  from  the  gospels 
relating  to  the  Nativity  and  the  Resurrection — John  i.  1-14, 
Luke  i.  26-38,  Matthew  ii.  1-12,  Mark  xvi.  14-20 — each 
series  being  preceded  by  a  large  miniature  of  the  Evangelist 
writing,  accompanied  by  his  emblematical  animal,  as  St. 
John  an  eagle,  St.  Mark  a  Winged  lion.  Sometimes  these 
four  miniatures  are  all  on  one  page.  Next  comes  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  prayers  and  hymn,  and 
“the  Fifteen  Joys  of  Our  Lady,”  often  preceded  by  a 
miniature  of  the  Virgin  seated  on  a  throne  holding  the 
infant  Christ ;  with  a  portrait  figure  of  the  person  for  whom 
the  MS.  was  written,  on  his  knees  adoring.  Next  come 
the  proper  Hone: — Ad  Matutinum,  or  Matins,  with  a  large 
miniature  of  the  Annunciation  (Luke  i.  28).  In  Laudibus, 
with  a  large  miniature  of  the  Visitation  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth, 
or  the  Salutation  (Luke  i.  39,  4°)-  Ad  Primam,  with  large 
miniature  of  the  Nativity  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  (Luke 
ii.  7,  12,  16).  Ad  Tertiam,  with  large  miniature  of  the 
Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds  (Luke  ii.  8-14).  Ad 
Sextam,  with  large  miniature  of  the  offerings  of  the  Wise 
Men  (Matthew  ii.  11).  Ad  Nonam,  with  large  miniature 
of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (Luke  ii.*2  2-2  4).  Ad 
Vesperas,  with  large  miniature  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt 
(Matthew  ii.  14),  or,  more  rarely,  the  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  (Matthew  v.  16).  Ad  Completorium,  with 
large  miniature  of  the  Assumption  or  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.  Then  commence  the  Hours  of  the  Cross,  divided 
into  Matins,  Primes,  &c.,  with  one  large  miniature  of  the 
Crucifixion.  Next  follow  the  Hours  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
similarly  divided,  with  one  large  miniature  of  the  Descent 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii.  3,  4),  in  which  Mary  is  usually 
represented  seated  on  a  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  Apostles. 

The  seven  Penitential  Psalms  come  next,  preceded  by  a 
large  miniature  of  King  David  praying,  or  seeing  Bathsheba 
bathing,  or  condemned  by  Nathan  (2  Samuel  xi.-xii.). 
Lastly,  the  Office  for  the  Dead,  preceded  by  a  large 
miniature,  which  in  Flemish  Horse  represents  a  funeral  in  a 
church  or  cemetery,  or  the  Day  of  Judgment,  or  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus ;  in  French  Horse  sometimes  Dives 
feasting,  with  Lazarus  and  the  dogs  at  the  door,  or  three 
skeletons  meeting  three  young  men  going  to  a  wedding. 
This  is  the  last  miniature  in  most  Horse,  but  in  others  a 
series  of  small  miniatures  follows,  attached  to  short  collects 
addressed  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  to  the  saints. 

Such  were  the  usual  contents  of  the  ‘  Hours  ’  and 
1  Offices/  the  latter  containing  a  portion  only  of  the 
former.  As  if  to  add  still  further  to  the  interest  of  these 
beautiful  volumes,  they  frequently  contain  carefully  painted 
portraits  of  the  owner  or  owners.  Thus  in  the  Psalter  of 
King  Henry  VI.  (1420)  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  young 
king,  and  of  his  mother,  the  queen  of  Henry  V.,  as  St. 
Katherine.  In  the  Hours  of  Henry  VIII.,  also  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  (written  about  1520),  his  first  queen, 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  is  frequently  introduced  as  the  Virgin, 
whilst  Henry  appears  as  King  David.  Many  a  relic  of 
mediaeval  religious  life  has  also  been  found  hidden  within 
their  pages.  I  have  seen  the  small  silver  medals,  called 
pilgrim’s  signs,  brought  from  some  far-off  shrine,  stitched  in 
opposite  the  saint’s  day.  Or  some  talisman  or  relic  of 
proved  potency  against  many  a  disease,  from  toothache  to 
the  plague,  has  been  carefully  secured  in  the  Prayer  Book 
to  be  ready  at  need. 

With  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  .  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  demand  for  books  greatly  increased, 
and  their  multiplication  became  a  trade  no  longer  confined 
to  the  religious  houses.  Thousands  of  these  professional 
scribes  and  illuminators  practised  their  art  in  Paris  and 
Bruges  alone,  and  to  them  we  owe  many  a  splendid  copy, 
yet  existing,  of  the  contemporary  chronicles,  histories,  and 
poems,  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  of  love,  filled  with 
admirable  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  time,  so  interesting  as 
to  make  us  regret  that  we  have  not  more  of  the  work  of 
these  secular  artists. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  of  more  than  a  bare  reference 
to  those  Oriental  styles  of  illumination,  especially  the 
Persian,  Indian,  and  Arabic,  which  have  had  so  great 
an  influence  on  Western  art.  They  are  usually  distinguished 
by  the  lavish  use  of  gold,  and  the  conventional  character  of 
the  ornamentation.” 

We  have  quoted  Mr.  Newton’s  admirable  essay  almost 
in  extenso ;  let  us  now  in  conclusion  add  that  the  recent 
Exhibition  of  Illuminated  Manuscripts  at  Liverpool,  which 
induced  him  to  pen  it,  was  contributed  to  by  the  following 
distinguished  persons  and  corporate  bodies:  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Monsignor  Fisher  (of 
Stonyhurst  College),  Lord  Mostyn,  Rev.  E.  I.  Purbrick 
(Stonyhurst  College),  T.  S.  Raffles,  Esq.  (stipendiary 
Magistrate  of  Liverpool),  Messrs.  G.  A.  Audsley,  J.  L. 
Bowes,  Henry  Clark,  J.  T.  Danson,  Holbrook  Gaskell, 
Frederick  Holder,  David  Laing,  W.  Matheson,  Joseph 
Mayer,  John  Newton,  Edward  Quaile,  Benson  Rathbone, 
Joseph  Snape,  H.  Y.  Thompson,  T.  Shadford  Walker, 
J.  M.  Wood,  jun.;  Mrs.  R.  Rathbone;  the  Athemeum  Club 
(London),  and  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum  of 
Liverpool. 

A  list  like  this,  containing  so  many  local  names,  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  great  seaport  town  of  Liverpool.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  its  inhabitants  were  too  much 


engaged  in  buying  and  selling,  importing,  exporting,  and 
brokering,  to  devote  any  attention  to  a  branch  of  art  which 
is  seldom  studied  even  by  art  connoisseurs  and  collectors.  Yet 
we  find  a  number  of  truly  magnificent  specimens  in  the 
possession  of  gentlemen  whose  pursuits  have  not  hitherto 
been  considered  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  any  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  who  are  generally  supposed  to  look  to  the 
practical  rather  than  the  resthetic  value  of  things.  The 
reference  to  the  Free  Library  of  Liverpool  suggests  a 
remark  concerning  that  noble  institution.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  free  public  libraries  in  the  kingdom,  and  has 
always  been  amongst  the  best.  Established  by  the 
corporation,  chiefly  to  provide  a  species  of  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment  and  recreation  for  the  burgesses,  it  has  gradually, 
owing  to  the  intelligent  superintendence  of  a  committee  of 
the  Town  Council  and  the  ability  of  its  librarians,  become 
a  vast  storehouse  of  literature,  in  which  students,  even  of 
special  branches  of  learning,  may  obtain  the  means  of 
pursuing  their  investigations. 


AN  “ESTIMATE  FOR  PRINTING/’  &c. 

HE  REV.  CHARLES  BULLOCK  (whom  we  erro¬ 
neously  styled  Dr.)  is  not  satisfied  with  the  atten¬ 
tion  accorded  to  him  in  our  previous  issue ;  he  therefore 
sends  our  Publishers  a  few  more  last  words,  but  written  in 
so  very  different  a  style  to  his  previous  communications, 
that  we  are  induced  to  print  them  : — 

7,  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  May  25,  1877. 

Gentlemen, — I  might  fairly  complain  of  the  publication  of  my 
private  letters  without  any  previous  intimation  to  me.  But  if  the 
Master  Printers— (whose  names  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
trade) — who  willingly  and  without  objection  that  I  know  of,  filled  up 
the  Estimate  Form,  are  not  in  your  judgement  “  possessed  of  a  grain  of 
self-respect  or  knowledge  of  their  business,”  I  must  not  be  surprised  at 
scant  courtesy  towards  the  Manager  of  “Hand  and  Heart”  Office,  its 
present  Printers,  or  myself. 

One  advantage  arises  from  the  publication  of  the  letters — your  readers 
will  see  that  I  simply  wished  to  show  that,  whilst  desiring  to  pay  ‘  ‘  a 
full  price  for  every  item,”  I  consider  an  explicit  estimate  pi'eferable, 
both  for  printers  and  publishers,  to  an  open  one  ;  and  the  marvellous 
variations  in  estimates  which  I  pointed  out,  goes  far  to  confirm  this 
opinion. 

As  to  my  reference  to  “legal  consequences,”  I  think  you  will 
find  that  I  told  you  I  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  in  “the  Court  of 
Conscience”  before  you  assured  me  (April  27),  that  my  “grievance” 
was  “quite  without  foundation,”  and,  of  course,  before  you  permitted 
your  Editor  to  contradict  that  statement  in  your  last  issue,  by  “frankly 
admitting”  that  you  did  refer  to  “  Eland  and  Heart.” 

I  think  you  will  now  feel  that  you  ought  to  print  the  Form  of 
Estimate  which  you  have  assailed,  and  then  opinions  can  be  formed 
respecting  it.  Whatever  those  opinions  may  be,  I  can  but  repeat  that 
I  am  unconscious  of  anything  but  a  desire  to  befriend  the  Printing 
interest;  and  so  far  as  your  zeal  is  directed  against  “  Under  Estimates,” 
1  venture  to  say  I  should  take  as  firm  a  stand  as  yourselves.  Editors 
and  Authors  may  well  be  the  first  to  advocate  a  fair  day’s  wages  for  a 
fair  day’s  work.  May  every  printer  realize  it. 

Yours  faithfully,  Charles  Bullock. 

You  have  given  me  a  title  which  does  not  belong  to  me.  I  am 
not  a  “  Dr.” 

Please  consider  this  letter,  which  I  send  for  insertion  in  the  Printing 
Times,  as  final  as  my  former  private  letter  was  a  final  one.  I  am  sure 
we  have  both  better  work  to  do  than  to  prolong  this  correspondence. 

AVe  quite  concur  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  postscript, 
and  would  therefore  in  reply  remind  our  reverend  corre¬ 
spondent,  as  briefly  as  possible,  that  owing  to  his  persistence 
in  addressing  our  printers  and  publishers  instead  of  the 
Editor  of  this  journal,  he  compelled  us  to  adopt  the 
course  we  pursued.  That  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock  may 
“  fairly  complain  ”  of  our  publishing  his  letters  to  Messrs. 
AVyman  &  Sons,  no  one  who  has  read  the  correspondence 
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will  admit,  though  no  doubt  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock  now 
feels  some  reason  to  regret  our  having  done  so,  for  they 
were  simply  a  disgrace  to  him.  His  attempt  to  introduce 
certain  unnamed,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  unknown, 
master  printers  into  the  controversy  he  has  raised,  will 
not  induce  us  to  identify  anybody  but  himself  with  the 
matter  ;  while  as  to  the  manager  of  “  Hand  and  Heart,” 
no  doubt  he  is  a  zealous  servant,  and  has  only  sought  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  employer.  We  do  not 
fear  our  comments  being  misunderstood  by  the  master 
printers  of  London, — an  honourable  body  of  men,  whom 
we  know  and  appreciate  a  vast  deal  better  than  can  Mr. 
Bullock ;  and  whether  he  misunderstands  us,  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  for  our  columns  are  not  addressed 
to  him. 

Mr.  Bullock  says  one  advantage  arising  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  is  our  readers  will  see  that  he  wishes  to 
pay  “  a  full  price  for  every  item,”  and  to  confirm  this  he 
appeals  to  us  to  publish  his  “  Form  of  Estimate,”  which  we 
therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  greater  fairness  and  courtesy  to  him 
than  he  has  entitled  himself  to  claim  from  us,  subjoin. 
Let  our  readers  carefully  peruse  it,  and  they  will  be  edified 
as  Veil  as  amused  at  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock’s  idea  of 
“  a  full  price.” 

In  spite  of  the  casuistry  of  the  third  paragraph  of  his  letter, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock  has  not  succeeded  in  making  us 
unsay  our  own  words,  nor  will  he  deceive  our  readers. 
He  wrote  first  of  all  simply  complaining  of  what  appeared 
in  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer.  His  subse¬ 
quent  letters,  however,  brought  in  new  charges  of  slander 
and  libel  against  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  which  elicited 
from  them  the  natural  request  to  be  informed  by  Mr. 
Bullock  of  his  authority  for  the  “  slanderous  statements  ” 
he  so  vaguely  alluded  to,  when  they  would  “  know  how  i 
to  deal  with  the  matter.”  That  request  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bullock  has  not  seen  fit  to  comply  with ;  but  in  reply  he 
sent  his  letter  dated  April  28,  which  we  printed  in  our 
last, — a  letter  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  could  have  been 
written  by  a  literary  man  of  great  experience,  an  editor 
of  many  years’  standing,  and,  saddest  of  all,  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Editor  of  this  journal  thought  proper  to 
tell  Mr.  Bullock  that  his  form  of  tender  was  alluded  to, 
and  he  has  not  troubled  to  defend  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons 
from  charges  which  no  sensible  person  would  have  brought 
against  them,  and  which  they  are  very  well  able  to  dispose 
of  themselves  if  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock  will  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  We  have  neither  contradicted 
nor  retracted  anything  we  have  said,  and  Mr.  Bullock 
knows  that  very  well. 

Annexed  is  the  Form  of  Estimate  already  alluded  to, 
which  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock  thinks  shows  a  desire  on 
his  part  to  “  pay  a  full  price  for  every  item  — 


February,  1877. 

Estimate  for  Printing,  See.,  “  Pland  and  Heart  ”  as  now  produced  ; 
with  Illustrations  on  1st  and  9th  pages,  and,  if  required,  on  5th  page. 


Composition  : — 

Bourgeois  ...  '  ... 

Brevier...  ...  ...  *  ... 

Nonpareil 

Ruby  ... 

Reduction  for  leaded  matter ... 
Displayed  advertisements 
Standing  matter  (whether  in  advertise¬ 
ment  columns  or  body  of  paper)  ... 
Machining  ... 

Making  ready  . 

Folding  (3  folds) 

Electrotyping  and  mounting  on  wood 
Do.  do.  on  metal 

Stereotyping  . 

Number  of  sheets  per  ream  (516)  to  be 
deducted  for  spoilage 


per  column. 


sheets. 


Composition,  Machining,  Sec.,  one  thou¬ 
sand  Contents  Bills  (15  x  11  inches)  and 
inserting  same  between  quires  ... 

Reduction  on  machining  charges  for  extra 
number  printed  (over  forty  thousand)  ... 

Monthly  Parts  and  Quarterly  Volumes  : — 

Composition 

Standing  matter 

Machining  five  thousand  covers  ...  @ 

and  ... 

Binding,  trimming,  &c. 

Preparing,  Machining,  &c.,  five  thousand 
presentation  plates  ...  ...  @ 

and  ... 


per  cent, 
per  page. 

J  > 

per  thousand. 

,,  after, 
per  thousand. 

per  thousand . 

,,  after. 


The  following  agreed  to  in  connection  with  foregoing  Estimate  : — 

New  type  to  be  used  ;  and  to  be  renewed  when  required  by 
proprietor  of  “  Pland  and  Heart.” 

No  extra  charge  to  be  made  for  Night-work  or  Corrections. 

No  charge  to  be  made  for  space  occupied  by  cuts  or  block- 
advertisements. 

Proof  slips  to  be  sent  to  Editor  and  Authors  by  post  or  special 
parcel  free  of  charge  ;  also  one  messenger  weekly  with  final 
revise  to  Editor’s  residence  (Blackheath). 

No  charge  to  be  made  for  counting  into  quires,  tying  up  into 
bundles,  and  delivery  in  London. 

The  first  delivery  (weekly  Nos.)  of  two  hundred  quires  to  be 
made  on  Wednesday,  at  2  o’clock,  p.m.  ;  the  second  delivery 
of  two  hundred  quires  on  Wednesday,  at  4  o’clock,  p.m.  ;  and 
the  remainder  of  order  (whatever  the  number  may  be)  on 
Thursday  morning  at  9  o’clock. 

All  spoiled  sheets  to  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  “  Hand  and 
Heart.” 

Final  revise  to  be  passed  for  press  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
five  o’clock. 

The  account  to  be  payable  monthly,  and  subject  to  two-and-a- 
half  per  cent,  discount,  if  paid  within  ten  days  of  receipt  of 
account. 

The  Illustrations  to  be  brought  up  in  the  first  style,  and  the 
general  production  of  the  work  to  be  equal  to  specimen  copy 
herewith  (and  signed  by  the  parties  estimating). 

Note. — Copy  for  six  pages  or  so  can  be  a  week  in  advance  (serial 

stories  longer),  and  remainder  will  be  sent  daily.  Final  copy 

(averaging  a  column)  will  be  in  printer’s  hands  by  noon  on 

Tuesday. 

(Signed) 

This  Estimate  to  be  sent  to  The  Manager,  “  Hand  and  Heart  ”  Office, 
75,  Shoe  Lane. 

Estimates  not  on  this  Form  will  not  be  entertained.  The  proprietor 
does  not  bind  himself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

J.B. 

We  feel  greatly  tempted  to  dissect  the  document  and 
discuss  it  clause  by  clause ;  but  want  of  space  prevents  us, 
and,  moreover,  the  technical  reader  will  be  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  demerits  without  further  assistance  from  us.  Any 
plain  man  who  reads  through  its  provisions  can  see  at  once 
that  they  are  framed  throughout  in  a  one-sided,  over¬ 
reaching,  and  inequitable  spirit,  and  that  the  printer  who 
subscribes  this  estimate  places  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  who  may  be  a  very  great  friend  of 
the  printers, — as  he  tells  us  he  is; — and  a  very  nice  editor, — 
as  one  who  “  desires  to  befriend  the  Printing  interest  ”  is 
sure  to  be; — and  a  very  liberal  employer, — his  “Estimate  ” 
shows  him  to  be  so ; — but  we  hope  he  will  allow  us  to 
suggest — after  all,  we  are  none  of  us  perfect — he  is  not  a 
polite  letter-writer. 


Meeting  of.  the  Paper-makers’  Club. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Paper-makers’  Club  was  held  at  Kennan’s  Hotel,  Crown  Court, 
Cheapside,  on  the  8th  ult.,  Mr.  Giles  in  the  chair.  The  proposed 
Factory  Legislation,  and  the  probable  operation  of  those  clauses 
dealing  with  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  different  mills, 
were  freely  canvassed,  and  in  the  end  the  discussion  was  adjourned  to 
the  next  meeting. 
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THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING, 

ME  of  the  greatest  achievements 
have  been  performed  under  con-  : 
ditions  apparently  most  inimical 
to  their  success.  It  would  seem 
as  though  some  minds  received 
a  stimulus  from  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  their  way,  which  have 
induced  a  resolution,  a  persist¬ 
ence,  which  has  conduced  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  design. 
We  are  reminded  of  these  truisms 
when  we  take  up  the  now  happily  completed  treatise  on 
the  Invention  of  Printing,  by  our  fellow-craftsman — as  we 
are  proud  to  call  him  —  Mr.  Theodore  L.  de  Vinne,  of 
New  York.*  To  those  who  may  not  happen  to  know 
that,  for  some  time  past,  most  of  our  dealers  in  old  books 
have  found  their  largest  demand  for  works  on  printing 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  America  would 
seem  to  be  especially  unfavourable  for  the  production  of 
a  book  of  this  kind,  being  situated  so  far  from  the  re¬ 
cognised  sources  for  original  research.  Had  our  author 
been  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Strasburg,  or  in  Berlin,  the 
fact  of  his  essaying  this  work  would  not  have  been  remark¬ 
able.  No  one,  however,  has  hitherto  attempted,  in  those 
places,  what  Mr.  De  Vinne  has  accomplished.  Mr.  De 
Vinne  has  prominently  acknowledged,  on  his  dedication 
page,  his  indebtedness  to  the  celebrated  American  type¬ 
founder,  Mr.  David  Wolfe  Bruce,  “  for  instruction  about 
type,  not  to  be  had  by  reading ;  of  assistance  in  studies, 
not  to  be  found  in  public  libraries  ;  of  companionship 
more  pleasant  than  books.”  Elsewhere  the  author  says  : 

“  He  has  not  only  accompanied  and  aided  me  in  repeated 
examinations  of  his  very  valuable  collection  of  fifteenth 
century  books,  but  has  lent  me  all  the  books  I  desired.” 

The  book  is  characterized  by  two  leading  points.  It  is 
original  in  its  style  and  modern  in  its  conclusions.  The 
great  drawback  in  nearly  all  recent  histories  of  printing 
is,  that  they  abound  with  errors  servilely  copied  from 
their  predecessors,  and  that  they  do  not  bring  up  to  date 
the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  or,  if  they  are 
original,  they  are  marred  by  contentions  and  blind  adher¬ 
ence  to  theories  based,  in  some  cases,  on  national  pre¬ 
dilections.  Typographical  research  is  undoubtedly  making 
progress  :  slow  it  may  be,  but  quite  appreciable.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  the  works  of  Holtrop,  Van  der  Linde, 
Madden,  Campbell,  Bradshaw,  and  Bernard,  not  to 
mention  our  compatriot,  Mr.  Blades,  have  cleared  up  not 
a  few  disputed  points,  and  brought  to  light  a  mass  of 
facts  both  fresh  and  interesting.  Typographical  writers, 
especially  professional  ones,  have  too  much  ignored  this 
fact.  We  hope  that,  to  some  extent,  our  Bibliography  of 
Printing  will  be  the  cause  of  altering  and  amending  this 
state  of  things  :  at  any  rate,  Mr.  De  Vinne  has  avoided 
this  reproach,  and  given  us  a  book  which  may  be  depended 
upon  by  those  who  cannot  resort  to  the  original  authorities. 

Though  worthy,  in  regard  to  its  style,  to  take  a  high 
place  as  a  purely  literary  accomplishment,  the  work  is  not 
professedly  written  for  the  general  reader,  but  for  the 
printer,  and  even  the  printer  unacquainted  with  the  classical 
and  modern  languages.  Mr.  De  Vinne  proclaims  that  it 


*  The  Invention  of  Printing,  a  collection  of  Facts  and  Opinions 
descriptive  of  Early  Prints  and  Playing  Cards,  the  Block  Books  of 
the  15th  Century,  the  Legend  of  Lourens  Janszoon  Coster,  of  Haarlem, 
and  the  work  of  John  Gutenberg  and  his  associates.  Illustrated  with 
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is  not  right  that  printers  should  be  content  to  remain  in 
such  ignorance  of  the  history  of  their  calling  as  we  see 
around  us  on  every  hand.  This  is  a  point  we  ourselves  have 
frequently  insisted  on  ;  and  we  have  denounced  the  supine¬ 
ness,  the  stupid  apathy,  of  so  many  who  ought  to  regard 
whatever  concerns  their  craft  as  a  subject  invested  with  the 
highest  interest  to  them  personally.  It  is  this  indifference 
that  has  led  to  the  paucity  of  technical  trade  literature,  and 
has  entailed  hardships  on  those  who  have  ventured  to 
remedy  it.  Nearly  every  book  on  printing  history  has  been 
a  failure  financially.  Dibdin,  although  living  in  the  midst 
of  the  bibliomania  and  patronized  as  no  one  would  be  in 
the  present  day,  died  a  very  poor  man,  one  who  was  at 
the  close  of  his  career  almost  dependent  on  the  benefac¬ 
tions  of  his  friends.  Stower,  Johnson,  and  others  publicly 
complained  of  the  indifferentism  with  which  their  works 
were  received.  Undeterred  by  the  experience  of  those 
writers,  Mr.  De  Vinne  addressed  himself  to  his  task,  and 
we  fervently  hope  that  his  confidence  has  not  been  mis¬ 
placed,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  financial  result  of 
his  venture  will  be  commensurate  with  the  commendation 
it  must  secure  from  the  critics. 

Another  feature  which  deserves  attention  is  the  profuse¬ 
ness  and  interest  of  the  illustrations.  They  impart  to  the 
work  an  interest  which  is  retained  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  from  its  opening  to  its  very  close.  The  blocks, 
too,  are  judiciously  chosen  :  they  truly  illustrate  the  text, 
and  are  not  inserted  for  mere  ornament  sake.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  full  and  accurate  index,  which  permits  of  any 
fact  being  at  once  made  accessible,  and  allows  the  reader 
to  find,  without  the  slightest  unnecessary  trouble,  the  item 
of  which  he  may  be  in  search. 

Mr.  De  Vinne  begins  with  an  account  of  the  different 
methods  of  printing,  and  the  characteristics  of  typographic, 
lithographic,  and  steel-plate  printing.  Of  these,  he  regards 
Lithography  as  being  the  most  scientific  and  the  most 
flexible.  But  its  advantages  are  counterbalanced  by  one 
great  defect — the  necessary  slorvness  of  the  process.  It, 
together  with  copperplate  printing,  is  useful  and  beautiful, 
but  it  does  not  make  books  and  newspapers.  If  no  other 
method  of  printing  were  known,  encyclopaedias  and  news¬ 
papers  would  be  impossibilities.  The  “  art  preservative  of 
all  arts  ”  is  that  of  Typography  only.  Its  true  field  is  the 
representation  of  words  and  thoughts,  and  here  it  is  supreme. 
It  is  also  cheap.  The  expense  of  combining  types  in  words 
is  trivial  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  engraving  for  litho¬ 
graphic  or  for  copperplate  printing.  It  has  also  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  ease  with  which  the  types  are  inked.  The 
impression  by  which  typographic  surfaces  are  inked  is  com¬ 
paratively  slight.  Hence  the  typographic  process  is  better 
fitted  to  receive  the  help  of  labour-saving  machinery.  The 
printing  which  in  fact  disseminates  knowledge,  is  less  the 
art  that  makes  prints  or  pictures,  and  is  rather,  as  Bernard 
defined  it,  the  art  that  makes  books. 

Next  we  are  shown  the  ancient  methods  of  impression, 
and  the  cause  of  their  failure  is  pointed  out.  Transfer  of 
form  by  impression  was  one  of  the  oldest  arts,  as  is  proved 
by  the  stamped  bricks  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  and  the 
cylinders  of  clay.  Although  the  method  of  printing  in  clay 
was  rude  and  imperfect,  it  did  to  some  extent  the  work  of 
modern  typography.  Writings  were  published  at  small 
expense,  and  records  were  preserved  for  ages  without  the 
aid  of  ink  or  paper.  It  was  an  art,  however,  that  gradually 
fell  into  disuse,  and  has  been  neglected  for  more  than  25 
centuries  on  the  soil  where  it  probably  originated.  The 
Romans  practised,  at  least  experimentally,  the  art  of 
printing  with  ink.  Why  did  not  the  ancients  advance  and 
develop  these  inventions  until  they  had  arrived  at  printing 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ?  Mr.  De  Vinne  accounts 
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for  the  fact  in  a  very  shrewd  manner.  He  shows  that  the 
ancients  had  no  ink  suitable  for  the  work,  but  above  all, 
they  had  not  the  Paper,  the  only  material  that  is  mechani¬ 
cally  adapted  for  printing  :  the  only  one  that  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  reader  in  his  requirements  for  strength, 
cheapness,  compactness,  and  durability. 

In  regard  to  the  invention  of  Typography,  there  is  on 
the  one  hand  a  widespread  belief  that  it  was  in  all  respects 
original,  and  on  the  other,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
new  application  of  the  old  theories  and  modes  of  impression. 
Mr.  De  Vinne,  investigating  as  a  practical  printer,  shows  that 
the  invention  of  the  hand-mould  was,  in  fact,  the  invention 
of  printing;  and  that,  without  this  implement,  typography 
would  be  unattainable.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  deny 
that  the  inventor  may  have  learned  much  from  what  had 
before  been  done.  “  The  inventor  of  the  type-mould  did 
not  invent  paper,  for  that  had  been  known  for  two  centuries 
before ;  he  did  not  originate  engraving  on  wood,  nor  im¬ 
pression  from  relief  surfaces,  for  both  processes  were 
known  before  paper  was  made ;  he  was  not  the  first  to  print 
upon  paper,  for  printed  matter,  in  the  forms  of  playing- 
cards  and  prints  of  pictures,  was  a  merchantable  com¬ 
modity  before  he  was  born.  He  was  not  the  first  to  make 
printed  books  :  it  is  not  certain  that  he  made  the  first 
printing  press :  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  the  first  to 
think  of  moveable  types.  His  merits  rest  on  a  securer 
basis.  While  others  dreamed  and  thought,  and  no  doubt 
made  experiments,  he  was  the  first  to  do  practical  and 
useful  work — the  first  to  make  types  that  could  be  used — 
the  first  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  typography.  The 
first  practical  typographer,  but  not  the  first  printer,  he  was 
really  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  unknown  workmen, 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  in  ruder  forms  of  printing 
were  important  contributions  toward  the  invention  of  the 
perfect  method.”  This  estimate  of  Gutenberg  is  altogether 
an  original  one,  and  to  our  mind  is  characterized  by  great 
acumen. 

In  order  to  show  what  probably  were  the  contributions 
made  by  the  men  who  practised  ruder  forms  of  printing, 
and  in  order  that  the  merit  of  printing  with  types  may  be 
fully  appreciated,  the  author  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  image  prints  of  the  fifteenth  century,  printed 
and  stencilled  playing-cards,  the  Chinese  method  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  the  early  printing  of  Italy.  We  must,  however, 
pass  over  these,  and  notice  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
introduction  of  paper  in  Europe.  It  is  shown  that  paper 
was  invented  in  China  in  the  first  century,  and  that  it  was 
known  in  Europe  in  the  fifth  century.  The  linen  paper 
(and  not  card-board  paper),  came  in  use  at  a  much  later 
date ;  Meerman  and  other  authorities  believing  that  to  be 
about  1270.  Paper,  however,  came  before  its  time,  and 
had  to  wait  for  recognition.  It  was  not  at  all  popular  with 
the  copyists  ;  but  if  it  had  been  ever  so  cheap  and  common 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  would  have  worked  no  change 
in  education  or  literature.  It  could  not  have  been  used  by 
the  people,  for  they  were  too  illiterate ;  it  would  not  have 
been  used  by  the  professional  copyists,  for  they  preferred 
vellum  and  despised  the  substitute.  This  topic  naturally 
leads  up  to  the  bookmakers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From 
the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century  education  was  controlled 
by  the  Church.  All  books  were  in  Latin ;  ecclesiastics 
were  the  only  scholars  and  bookmakers.  The  books  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  scribes  were  excessively  dear,  wealthy  laymen 
frequently  giving  to  religious  houses  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  copying  and  ornamentation  of  books,  and  the  fashion 
for  elaborate  decoration  is  believed  to  have  retarded  the 
early  progress  of  typography. 

The  Block  Books  receive  a  large  amount  of  Mr.  De 
Vinne’s  attention,  and  we  must  say  that  we  find  within 


this  treatise  a  quantity  of  information  upon  an  abstruse 
and  little  understood  subject  that  is  quite  extraordinary. 
Although  there  are  only  a  few  specimens  in  America 
compared  with  those  that  are  in  existence  in  the  old 
world,  he  has  given  a  bibliographical  account  of  every  well- 
known  example  in  Europe.  This  has  been  derived  from 
a  most  extensive  range  of  reading  among  works  published 
in  various  countries  ;  many  of  them  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  nearly  all  of  a  costly  and  generally  inaccessible  cha¬ 
racter.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  English  reader  unac¬ 
quainted  with  foreign  idioms  may  learn  all  about  this 
subject,  and  that  in  the  readiest  and  most  agreeable  manner. 

The  Speculum  and  the  works  of  the  alleged  “  unknown 
printer  ”  necessarily  come  in  for  a  strict  examination  in 
Mr.  De  Vinne’s  plan,  while  the  Legend  of  Koster  is  re¬ 
dissected  and  exploded  for  all  future  time.  We  cannot, 
however,  go  into  this  matter  now,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  remark  that,  while  Mr.  De  Vinne  is  as  full  and  as 
accurate  in  all  essential  points  as  Van  der  Linde,  his  style 
is  much  more  attractive.  The  illustrations  are  very  in¬ 
teresting,  there  being  views  of  the  Statue  of  Koster  in  the 
Doctor’s  Garden,  the  Medals  that  were  struck  in  honour 
of  Koster,  the  Statue  on  the  new  monument,  the  house 
of  Koster,  and  several  supposed  portraits  of  him.  Mr.  de 
Vinne’s  conclusion  is,  that  Koster  must  hereafter  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  fiction  and  not  of  history. 
With  the  downfall  of  Koster,  too,  fall  all  the  speculations 
concerning  an  early  invention  of  printing  in  the  Netherlands 
by  an  unknown  or  unnamed  printer.  It  appears  that 
everywhere  but  in  Holland  and  Belgium  Dr.  Van  der 
Linde’s  exposure  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  legend  has 
been  accepted  as  the  end  of  all  debate.  The  indignation 
there  against  the  author  has  been  so  great  that  he,  a 
native  Hollander,  has  found  it  expedient  to  remove  to 
Germany. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  De  Vinne  we  are  permitted 
to  present  our  readers  with  several  of  the  engravings  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book.  Those  have  been  chosen  for  that 
purpose  which  have  not  appeared,  at  least  in  this  form, 
in  English  publications.  Among  them  is  (Fig.  2)  a  facsimile 
of  a  woodcut  in  the  Augsburg  edition  of  the  “  Speculum,” 
published  about  1471.  It  is  photo-engraved,  and  curious 
as  a  specimen  of  engraving  on  wood  by  amateurs,  and  as 
an  illustration  of  one  of  the  consequences  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  type-printers  and  the  block-printers  of  that 
city. 

After  the  preceding  analysis,  we  need  hardly  say  that 
the  life  of  John  Gutenburg,  in  so  far  as  it  is  authentically 
known,  is  treated  with  the  utmost  care  and  completeness. 
His  doings  and  misfortunes  at  Strasburg  are  chronicled, 
Van  der  Linde  being  largely  drawn  upon ;  but  there  are 
additions  of  a  very  interesting  kind.  The  mediaeval  press 
has  been  reproduced  from  Duverger ;  it  is  quite  new  to 
this  country.  Equally  novel  is  the  representation  of  the 
type-mould  of  Claude  Garamond.  It  is  possible,  Mr.  De 
Vinne  thinks,  that  Gutenberg  may  have  printed  some  books 
at  Strasburg,  but  little  is  known  about  them ;  the  witty 
reply  being  given  of  Schaab  to  one  who  said  that  Strasburg 
was  the  cradle  of  printing.  “Yes,”  he  said:  “but  it  is  a 
cradle  without  a  baby.”  Gutenberg’s  last  act  upon  record 
in  Strasburg  was  the  selling  out  of  the  last  remnant  of  his 
inheritance.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  settled  down  in  Mayence 
he  began  to  print,  first  of  all,  probably,  letters  of  indul¬ 
gence,  hand-bills,  and  similar  small  jobs.  Mr.  De  Vinne 
gives  a  wonderfully  perfect  facsimile  of  the  former  of  these 
productions,  and  one  that  is  a  triumph  of  automatic  re¬ 
productive  printing.  Gutenberg’s  colleagues,  Fust  and 
Schceffer,  come  in  for  an  adequate  share  of  attention.  We 
append  the  portrait  given  of  John  Gutenberg  (Fig.  1).  It 
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Fig.  2. — Fac-simile  of  a  Woodcut  in  Zainer’s  edition  of  the  Speculum  Salutis,  Augsburg,  about  1471. 


was  copied  by  Lacroix  for  his 
“  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  from 
a  print  in  the  National  Library 
at  Paris.  It  is  the  oldest  en¬ 
graving  known  of  the  Inventor  of 
Printing,  and  is  therefore  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest.  We  should 
mention  that  it  was  enlarged  by 
photography  from  Lacroix,  and 
cut  on  wood.  We  present  our 
readers  also  with  a  facsimile  of 
the  types  of  the  Bible  of  36  lines, 
with  the  rubricator’s  marks  on 
the  capitals  (Fig.  3).  It  was 
photographed  from  a  fragment 
of  the  original  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  David  Wolfe  Bruce. 
“Although,”  says  Mr.  De  Vinne, 
“  the  types  of  this  Bible  are 
obsolete,  there  is  something- 
pleasing  in  their  boldness  and 
solidity  to  a  reader  who  is 
wearied  with  the  small  trim  letters, 
light  lines,  and  apparently  paler 
ink,  of  modern  books.  The  effect 
of  rugged  strength  is  relieved  by 
the  flowing  lines,  vivid  colours, 
and  complex  ornamentation  of 
the  odd  borders  and  initials  which 
have  been  added  by  designer  and 
illuminator.  '  How  much  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  work  is  due  to  the 
skill  of  the  printer,  and  how 
much  to  the  art  of  the  illumi¬ 
nator,  has  not  always  been  judi¬ 
ciously  weighed  by  those  who 
represent  the  book  as  a  specimen 
of  perfect  printing.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  book  are  those 
made,  not  by  printing,  but  by 
illumination.”  Mr.  De  Vinne  is 
not  so  much  of  a  panegyrist  of 
Gutenberg’s  printing  as  some 
authors  who  have  not  possessed 
his  practical  training  as  a  printer. 
He  says,  somewhat  hypercriti- 
cally,  we  think,  that  the  work¬ 
manship  is  wonderful  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  done ;  but  it  would 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a 
modern  publisher  or  bookbuyer. 
The  promise  of  legibility,  which 
seems  warranted  by  the  bold  and 
black  types,  is  delusive.  The 
book  is  without  title  and  folios, 
and  verse  follows  verse,  and 
chapter  follows  chapter  “  with  a 
grudging  of  white  space  and  of 
true  relief,  which  is  not  atoned 
for  by  the  dab  of  red  in  the 
rubrics,  nor  by  the  profuse  wealth 
of  ornamentation  in  the  centre 
column  and  margins.”  The  com¬ 
position  is  noticeably  irregular, 
and  the  work  is  not  at  all  cha¬ 
racterized  by  the  “  perfection  ” 
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Fig.  3. — Fac-simile  of  Types  of  36-line  Bible  (verses  17  to  22  of 
chap.  vi.  of  Book  of  Wisdom).  Photographed  from  original  in 
the  Collection  of  Mr.  David  Bruce. 

which  is  often  attributed  to  it.  Our  own  views  on  this 
point,  based  upon  a  careful  inspection  of  the  marvellous 
copy  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  of  Piccadilly, 
do  not  fully  coincide  with  Mr.  De  Vinne’s,  though  we 
believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  enthusiasm  which  has  been 
lavished  on  Gutenberg’s  work  was  a  sort  of  parrot-cry, 
repeated  one  after  another,  by  those  who  could  hardly 
distinguish  between  painting  and  printing. 

We  shall  not  now  follow  the  author  through  his  memoir 
of  Gutenberg.  It  is  very  full  and  accurate  in  its  detail,  with¬ 
out  containing  many  novel  facts;  but  it  is  eminently  read¬ 
able,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  work  of  some  biographers. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  what  is  related  of  Schceffer, 
whose  portrait  from  Dahl  (Fig.  4)  we  are  enabled  to  re¬ 
produce. 

There  is  a  well-compiled  chapter  on  the  different  alleged 
Inventors  of  Printing — among  them  Albert  Pfister,  of  Bam¬ 
berg;  Pamphilo  Castaldi,  of  Feltre,  Italy  (to  whom  a  statue 
was  erected  so  recently  as  1868);  and  John  Mentel,  of 


Strasburg.  Finally,  we  have  a  chapter  on  the  “  Spread  of 
Printing,”  and  one  on  the  “  Tools  of  the  Early  Printers.” 
There  is  then  a  list  of  authorities  extending  over  three  pages, 
and  the  book  closes  with  the  excellent  index  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  With  respect  to  the 


Fig.  4. — Portrait  of  Peter  Schceffer.  From  Dahl. 

mechanical  features  of  the  book,  the  “  Invention  of  Print¬ 
ing,”  may  be  commended  as  an  example  of  good  taste  in 
arrangement,  and  careful  reading  and  good  sound  presswork 
in  the  printing-office.  The  scheme  of  the  book  is  admirable, 
and  the  execution — literary,  historical,  and  technical — is 
worthy  of  the  plan. 

For  the  future  no  printer  can  plead  inability  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  his  craft.  In  this  work  of 
Mr.  De  Vinne  are  collected  the  results  of  all  modern  in¬ 
vestigation  and  research,  results  that  have  been  hitherto 
entombed  in  large,  costly,  and  unattractive  tomes.  The 
book  cannot  fail  to  become  a  standard  work ;  and  it  will, 
we  hope,  direct  the  attention  of  men  of  learning  and  leisure 
to  the  antiquities  of  printing,  hitherto  so  strangely  neglected 
by  them.  In  this  way  the  science  of  paleotypography  will 
probably  receive  a  distinct  impetus  from  Mr.  De  Vinne’s 
conscientious  and  painstaking  efforts.  We  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  this  book  emanates  from  one  who  is  not  only  a 
trained  printer,  but  professionally  engaged  in  the  calling  at 
the  present  time.  It  will  assuredly  and  deservedly  give  him 
a  place  second  to  none  amongst  typographical  authors  who 
have  written  in  the  English  language. 
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de  graver  en  bois,  pour  eclaircir  quelques  traits  de 
1’histoire  de  lTmprimerie,  et  prouver  que  Guttemberg  n’en  est  pas 
l’inventeur.  Paris  :  1758.  8vo.  pp.  92. 


—  Epreuves  de  deux  petits  Caracteres  nouvellement  grave's  et 
executes  dans  toutes  les  parties  typographiques.  Paris  :  1757. 
i8mo. 


—  Lettre  a  M.  Freron  au  sujet  de  1’fidition  d’une  Bible  annoncee 
lour  etre  la  premiere  Production  de  lTmprimerie.  Paris:  17  63. 
>vo. 
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Fournier  (Pierre  Simon).  Manuel  Typograpliique,  utile  aux  Gens  de 
Lettres  et  h  ceux  qui  exercent  les  differentes  parties  de  l’Art  de 
lTmprimerie.  Paris  :  1764-66.  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Frontisp., 
pp.  xxxii.  323.  Vol.  II.  Frontisp.,  pp.  xliv.  306.  16  plates. 


The  first  volume  contains  a  description 
of  the  engraving  or  cutting  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  the  casting  of  types ;  the 
second  consists  of  186  pages  of  Specimens 
of  Type  and  101  Alphabets,  ancient  and 
modern,  with  explanation  of  them.  This 
celebrated  work  of  Fournier  was  intended 
to  consist  of  four  volumes,  but  death 
prevented  the  author  from  carrying 
out  his  ideas.  The  third  volume  would 
have  treated  on  the  history  of  printing, 


and  the  fourth  would  have  been  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  celebrated  printers.  Some 
copies  of  the  “  Manuel  Typographique  ” 
want  a  few  of  the  cuts  ;  copies  on  large 
paper  are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  “  Four¬ 
nier’s  Typographical  Manual  should  be 
in  every  printing-office.” — Diiidin  (Bib¬ 
liomania).  “  His  types  are  the  models 
of  those  of  the  best-printed  books  at  Paris 
at  this  day.” — Diet.  Port,  de  Bibliogr ., 
p.  218. 


—  Observations  sur  un  Ouvrage  intitule :  Vindicise  Typographic^, 
pour  servir  de  suite  au  traite  de  l’origine  et  des  productions  de 
lTmprimerie  primitive  en  taille  de  bois.  Paris:  1760.  8vo.  pp.  62. 


—  De  l’Origine  et  des  Productions  de  lTmprimerie  primitive  en 
taille  de  bois  ;  avec  line  refutation  des  prejuges  plus  ou  moins 
accredite's  sur  cet  art ;  pour  servir  de  suite  a  la  dissertation  sur 
Forigine  de  Part  de  graver  en  bois.  Paris:  1759.  8vo.  pp.  263. 


-  Remarques  sur  un  Ouvrage  [by  E.  Baer]  intitule,  “  Lettres  sur 

POrigine  de  lTmprimerie,”  pour  servir  de  suite  au  traite,  “  De. 
l’Origine  et  des  Productions  de  lTmprimerie  primitive  en  taille  de 
bois.”  Paris  :  1761.  8vo.  pp.  84. 


—  Table  des  Proportions  des  Caracteres  dTmprimerie.  Paris  : 
1737.  4to. 

—  Traite  Historique  et  Critique  sur  POrigine  et  les  Progres  des 
Caracteres  de  Fonte,  pour  PImpression  de  Musique,  avec  des 
epreuves  de  nouveaux  caracteres  de  Musique.  Berne  :  1765.  4to. 


pp.  47  [the  last  12  being  an  An 
of  type]. 

A  reply  to  this  treatise  was  published 
Gan  do. 

Peter  Simon  Fournier,  a  French  en¬ 
graver  and  letter-founder,  was  born  at 
Paris,  1712,  and  died  1768.  He  studied 
under  Colson,  painter  of  the  Academy  of 
Saint  Luc,  and  devoted  himself  first  to 
the  art  of  wood-engraving ;  he  after¬ 
wards,  as  an  engraver  on  steel,  rendered 
himself  famous  in  all  countries.  In  some 
of  his  works  he  seeks  to  prove  that 
Gutenberg  is  not  the  inventor  of  printing, 
and  maintains  that  long  before  Guten¬ 
berg  engraving  on  wood  had  been  em- 


ette  by  Dugue  set  up  as  a  specimen 
by  N.  Gando,  of  Berne,  in  1765. — See 

ployed  for  printing  images  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  that  during  his  residence  in 
Strasburg,  Gutenberg  attempted  the 
application  of  this  art  to  the  printing  of 
books,  and  that  on  his  return  to  Mayence 
he  first  printed  the  Donatus  and  the 
Catholicon  of  Johannes  de  Janua  with 
engraved  and  solid  blocks.  Fournier’s 
ingenious  theories  were  ably  refuted  by 
Baron  Heinecken  in  his  “  Idee  Generale 
d’une  Collection  complette  d’Estampes  ” 
(Leipsic  :  1771.  8vo.). 


ANTWERP  :  1559-1579. 


Fowler  (John). 

This  printer,  whose  name  is  sometimes 
written  “  Fouler,”  was  born  at  Bristol, 
educated  at  Winchester,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1555,  when, 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
Protestant  uniformity  in  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time,  he  (1559)  resigned  his  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  settled  as  printer  at  Antwerp 
and  Louvain,  where  he  printed  the  books 
of  Papists  against  the  Protestants.  He 
died  at  Namur,  13th  February,  1579. 
Another  printer  of  the  same  name  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  printed  likewise  at  Antwerp 
in  the  years  1617,  1619,  1635  ;  at  Lou¬ 
vain,  1620,  1622  ;  then  at  Douay  in  1636. 


John  Fowler  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a 
printer,  and  wrote  or  translated  many 
works,  chiefly  of  a  theological  character  ; 
amongst  them  a  book  (issued  in  1566) 
illustrated  by  extremely  curious  engra¬ 
vings  on  each  page,  showing  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  Protestants  practised  on  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Fowler’s  punning  device  consists  of  the 
emblems  of  crows  in  a  nest  at  the  top  of 
a  tree,  fed  by  a  hand  issuing  from  the 
clouds.  On  either  side  of  the  tree  are 
the  letters  I  F,  and  around  the  motto 
are  the  words  “  Respicite  volatilia  cadi  et 
pullos  corvorum.” 


France.  Statistique  de  l’Imprimerie  en  France.  Cercle  de  la 
Librairie,  Paris.  8vo. 


Francis  (Jabez).  Printing  at  Home,  with  full  instructions  for 
Amateurs;  containing  illustrations  of  the  necessary  materials, 
with  explanatory  key,  specimens  of  type,  &c.  Rochford,  Essex  : 
[1870].  Small  8vo.  pp.  42,  with  eight  leaves  of  specimens. 


Francois  (Jean  Charles).  Lettre  de  M.  Francois,  graveur  des  dessins 
du  cabinet  du  roi.  .  .  .  a  M.  Saverien  sur  1’Utilite  du  Dessin  et 
sur  la  Gravure  dans  le  gout  du  crayon.  Paris  :  1 760.  8vo. 

-  Au  Sujet  du  nouveau  Mode  de  Gravure  invente  par  J.  C.  F. 

An  article  in  the  “  Registres  de  l’Academie  Royal  de  Peinture  et 
de  Sculpture,”  26th  March,  1757,  and  again  26th  Nov.,  1757. 

Fran  ICE  (C.  A.).  Handbuch  der  Buchdruckerkunst.  Nach  ihrem 
neuesten  Standpunkte  in  Deutschland.  Weimar :  1855.  8vo. 

- Second  edition.  Weimar  :  1857.  8vo. - Third  edition. 

Weimar  :  1862.  8vo.- - -Fourth  edition.  Weimar:  1867.  8vo. 

Though  this  book  has  seen  four  editions,  it  owed  them  only  to  the  want  of  some 
better  manual :  in  many  parts  it  was  very  superficially  done,  and  contains  gross 
errors.  Its  place  is  now  taken  by  Bachmann’s  Handbook. — Sej  atite. 


-  Katechismus  der  Buchdruckerkunst  und  der  verwandten 

Geschaftszweige.  Mit  39  in  den  Text  gedruckten  Abbildungen 

und  Tafeln.  Leipzig  :  1856.  i2mo. - Second  edition.  Leipzig  : 

1862.  8vo. - Third  edition.  Leipzig:  1872.  8vo. 

Gives  a  brief  history,  and  also  explains  the  practice  of  the  Art  of  Printing  in  a 
catechetical,  but  by  no  means  perfect  form. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  Eines  Erbaren  Raths  Ordnung  und 
Articled,  wie  es  forthin  auff  alien  Truckereien  in  dieser  Stadt 
Franckfurt,  solgehalten  werden.  Franckfurt  am  Main:  1573. 
4to.  8  leaves. 

A  very  curious  set  of  rules  and  regula-  is  given,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
tions  for  printing-offices  as  ordered  by  Frankfort  printers  of  those  days  were 
the  State  :  rates  of  pay ;  relations  of  legally  entitled  to  twenty-nine  days  of 
masters  and  men,  &c.  A  list  of  holidays  holiday  in  the  year. 

Franklin  (Alfred).  La  Sorbonne,  ses  Origines,  sa  Bibliotheque,  les 
Debuts  de  lTmprimerie  a  Paris,  et  la  succession  de  Richelieu, 
d’apres  des  documents  inedits.  2e  edition.  Paris  :  1875.  8vo. 
pp.  xiv.  279. 

Franklin  (Benjamin).  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin.  .  .  .  Written  by  himself  to  a  late  period,  and 
continued  to  the  time  of  his  Death  by  his  grandson,  William 
Temple  Franklin.  London  :  1818.  4to.  3  vols. 

-  Autobiography  :  with  a  Narrative  of  his  Public  Life  and  Ser¬ 
vices,  by  H.  Blastings  Weld.  New  York  :  1848.  8vo. 

-  The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  published  verbatim 

from  the  Original  Manuscript.  By  his  grandson,  William  Temple 
Franklin.  Edited  by  Jared  Sparks.  London  :  1850.  8vo. 
pp.  vi.  154. 

Numerous  editions  of  this  autobio-  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  when  American 
graphy  have  been  printed,  the  above  minister  to  France,  a  post  previously  held 
being  the  best  editions  of  the  work  as  by  Franklin  himself,  discovered  the  ori- 
origitially  given  to  the  world  in  a  muti-  ginal  manuscript  in  Paris,  and  published 
lated  form  by  his  descendants.  The  it  in  the  following  form  : — 


—  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Edited  from  his  Manu¬ 
script,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  John  Bigelow.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  1868.  8vo.  pp.  409.  Portrait  after  Duplessis,  by 
Hall. 

— -  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  written  by  himself,  now  first  edited 
from  original  MSS.  and  from  his  printed  Correspondence  and 
other  Writings,  by  John  Bigelow.  3  vols.  Philadelphia  :  1873. 
8  vo. 


—  Sein  Leben,  von  ihm  selbst  beschrieben.  Mit  einem  Vorwort 
von  Berthold  Auerbach  und  einer  historisch-politischen  Einleitung, 
von  Friederich  Kapp.  Nebst  dent  Bildnisse  Franklin’s.  Stutt¬ 
gart  :  1876.  i6mo.  pp.  iv.  496,  and  portrait. 


Several  German  translations  of  the 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
had  been  previously  published,  but  they 
were  all  incomplete,  in  so  far  as  they  had 
been  translated  from  the  mutilated  English 
and  American  editions.  The  above,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  new  and  complete  German 
translation  of  this  work,  from  the  text  of 
the  original  manuscript.  The  book  has 
a  short  preface  written  by  Berthold 
Auerbach,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
says  that  the  life  of  Franklin  is  not  an 
ideal  and  example  in  that  sense  that  his 
life  and  thoughts  should  be  exactly 
copied,  but  rather  that  the  force  of  will 
and  motive  animating  him  in  all  his 
actions  should  be  studied  and  adapted 
to  their  own  circumstances  by  others. 
The  preface  is  followed  by  a  highly 
interesting  historico -political  Introduc¬ 
tion  from  the  pen  of  Herr  F.  Kapp, 
who  in  some  ninety  pages  gives  a  graphic 
and  complete  description  of  the  life  and 
working  of  this  world-famed  printer. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston, 
January  17,  1706,  and  died  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  April  17,  1790.  He  holds  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  long  list  of 


distinguished  American  printers.  His 
career  is,  however,  too  well  known  to 
require  recapitulation  here.  I11  all  his 
enterprises  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  printer,  and,  in  his  will, 
simply  described  himself  as  such.  His 
works  have  been  frequently  published  at 
length  and  in  abridgments,  the  best 
edition  being  that  by  Jared  Sparks,  in 
10  vols.  8 vo.,  Boston,  1840;  and  they 
have  been  translated  into  nearly  every 
civilized  language.  The  mere  list  of  trans¬ 
lations  in  the  British  Museum  occupies 
nearly  twenty  large  folio  pages  of  the 
catalogue.  A  painstaking  and  interesting 
article  on  Franklin’s  career  as  a  printer 
in  London  was  published  in  The  Print¬ 
ing  Times  and  Lithographer,  June  15, 
1876,  together  with  an  engraving  after  the 
picture,  representing  one  of  the  passages 
in  his  Autobiography,  painted  by  Eyre 
Crow,  R.A.  The  article  also  contained 
a  view  of  the  printing-press  at  which 
Franklin  worked,  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons, 
as  well  as  a  good  woodcut  portrait  of 
Franklin,  after  Duplessis. 
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Franklin  Society  of  Chicago.  Constitution  and  Bye-laws  of  the 
Franklin  Society  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  Chicago  :  1870.  8vo. 

The  following  are  stated  to  be  the  oh-  a  library  which  shall  be  at  once  the  pro¬ 
jects  for  which  the  Society  was  organized  :  fessional  companion  and  the  instructor  of 
“  Believing  that  ‘  every  man  is  a  debtor  to  each  one  of  us  ;  to  collect  and  preserve 
his  profession,  from  the  which  as  men  do  the  records  of  typography  and  kindred 
of  course  seek  to  receive  countenance  arts,  so  that  those  who  come  after  us  may 
and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  en-  know  what  our  predecessors  and  we  have 
deavour  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  done  and  are  doing  ;  and  to  advance  this 
to  be  a  help  thereto’;  and  wishing  to  our  common  welfare  as  craftsmen  and 
fulfil  this  obligation  to  our  craft ;  for  the  citizens,  we  organize  and  establish  the 
cultivation  of  personal  intercourse  and  Franklin  Society.”  The  two  correspond- 
greater  harmony  among  the  members  of  ing  members  elected  for  England  were 
our  guild  ;  to  aid  each  other  in  perfecting  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Andrews  (author 
themselves  in  the  practical  portion  of  our  of  “The  History  of  Journalism,  &c.”)  and 
work  by  reading  and  discussion  ;  to  found  Mr.  John  Southward.—  See  Boss. 


Fraser  (Alexander).  On  Type-setting  Machines,  with  description  of 
Fraser’s  Composing  and  Distributing  Machines.  Edinburgh  : 


1876.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  of  Arts.  It  describes 
a  type-setting  and  a  type  -  distributing 
machine  invented  by  the  author,  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Neill  &  Co., 
printers,  Edinburgh.  After  having  been 
reported  on  by  a  committee  of  practical 
men,  Mr.  Fraser’s  invention  was  awarded 
the  Society’s  highest  prize  —  viz. ,  the 
Keith  Medal.  The  action  is  by  means 
of  keys,  the  keyboards  of  both  com¬ 
posing  and  distributing  machines  being 
nearly  identical.  They  set  and  distribute 
the  various  sizes  of  type  in  common  use, 
one  pair  of  machines,  for  example,  setting 


and  distributing  small  pica  to  minion 
inclusive.  No  nicking  or  other  special 
adaptation  of  the  type  is  required,  and 
the  speed  of  the  composing-machine  in 
particular  is  only  limited  by  the  skill  of 
the  operator  in  touching  the  keys — practi¬ 
cally  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  from 
10,000  to  12,000  types  per  hour.  The 
machines  are  so  constructed  that  the 
matter  can  be  either  set  at  once  in  lines 
of  the  width  of  the  page  or  column,  or  in 
long  lines,  to  be  afterwards  divided  into 
lines  of  the  desired  length  by  another 
operator.  These  machines  have  not  yet 
got  into  general  use. 


Frauenlob  (Rudolph).  Beitrage  zur  Fortbildung  der  Typographic 
und  zur  Verstandigung  mit  den  Autoren.  Wien:  i860.  8vo. 


—  Die  Typographic  und  ihre  Beziehungen  zu  den  Verkehrskreisen 
des  sozialen  Lebens.  Wien  :  1861.  8vo. 


-  Die  graphischen  Kiinste  auf  der  Pariser  Ausstellung.  Separat- 

abdruck  aus  dem  k.  k.  officiellen  Ausstellungsberichte.  Wien  : 
1868.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  68. 

A  special  edition  of  the  Report  on  the  Graphic  Arts  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1867. 

Fraula  (De).  Note  sur  I’lnvention  des  Caracteres  en  Bois.  In 
“  Memoires  de  l’Academiede  Bruxelles,”  vol.  iii.  p.40.  Bruxelles: 
1825.  4to. 

Frege  (L. ).  Deutschlands  und  Preussens  Jubel-Freude.  Erinne- 
rungen  an  die  Jahre  1440,  1540,  1640  und  1740.  Berlin:  1840. 
8vo. 


Freher  (Paul).  Theatrum  Virorum  eruditione  singulari  clarorum. 
Nuremberg:  1688.  2  vols.  Folio.  Separate  titie-page  ;  pagina¬ 
tion  continuous.  Pp.  1562.  Index  15  pages.  1551  portraits. 

Among  the  memoirs  are  several,  of  much  historical  value,  of  eminent  early 
printers. 

Freiligrath  (Ferdinand).  Zur  Feier  von  Gutenberg’s  4O0jahrigem 
Todestage,  24.  Februar,  1868.  Dem  Fortbildungsverein  fiir 
Buchdrucker  und  Schriftgiesser  in  Leipzig  mit  herzlichen  Griissen 
gewidmet.  Leipzig  :  1868.  8vo.  2  pp. 

A  poem  by  Freiligrath,  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorial  festival  celebrated  by 
the  Leipzig  Printers’  Union  on  the  supposed  day  of  the  death  of  Gutenberg. 

Freissauf  VON  Neudegg  (F.).  Beschreibung  der  Ektypographie  fur 
Blinde,  nebst  ihrer  Anwendung  fur  Sehende,  oder  die  Kunst, 
erhabene  Abdriicke  von  gewohnlicher  weise  gestochenen  Metall- 
oder  Steinplatten  und  Buchdruckerlettern,  etc.,  zu  machen  und 
sie  beliebig  zu  vervielfaltigen.  Wien  :  1837.  4to. 

Fremiet.  Formation  d’une  Imprimerie  pour  les  Besoins  de  l’adminis- 
tration  des  Hopitaux  et  Hospices  civiles  de  la  Ville  de  Paris. 
Paris:  1837.  4to. 

FrF.re  (Edouard).  Considerations  sur  les  Origines  Typographiques. 
Rouen:  1850.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  28.  100  copies  only  printed. 

An  extract  from  the  “  Precis  des  theory  of  the  invention  by  Gutenberg. 
Travaux  de  l’Academie  de  Rouen.”  An  In  the  notes  are  references  to  the  chief 
eloquent  address  on  the  controversies  on  French  works  on  the  subject, 
the  origin  of  Printing,  and  upholds  the 

-  De  lTmprimerie  et  de  la  Librairie  a’  Rouen  dans  les  XVe  et 

XVIe  Siecles  ;  et  de  Martin  Morin,  celebre  imprimeur  rouennais. 
Rouen:  1843.  Small  4to.  pp.  68.  1 50  copies  printed. 

Contains  a  history  of  printing  and  pub-  device  adorns  the  title-page;  a  list  of 
fishing  at  Rouen  in  the  fifteenth  and  Norman  printers  and  publishers  from 
sixteenth  centuries,  with  a  memoir  of  the  1480  to  1530;  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
celebrated  printer  Martin  Morin,  whose  productions  of  Martin  Morin. 

-  Des  Livres  de  Liturgie  des  Jkglises  d’Angleterre  (Salisbury, 

York,  Hereford)  imprimes  a  Rouen  dans  les  XVe  et  XVIe  Siecles. 
Etude  suivie  du  Catalogue  de  ces  impressions  de  mccccxcii  a 
mdlvii,  avec  des  notes  bibliographiques.  Rouen  :  1867.  8vo. 
pp.  65,  and  plate  of  mark  of  N.  le  Roux,  1530.  Only  125  copies 
printed. 


FrLre  (Edouard).  Manuel  du  Bibliographe  Normand,  ou  Diction- 
naire  historique  et  bibliographique ;  contenant,  10  L’lndication 
des  ouvrages  relatifs  a  la  Normandie  depuis  l’origine  de  l’im- 
primerie  jusqu’a  nos  jours  ;  20  Des  notes  biographiques,  critiques 
et  litteraires,  sur  les  homines  qui  appartiennent  a  la  Normandie 
par  leur  naissance,  leurs  actes,  et  leurs  ecrits';  30  Des  Recherches 
sur  l’Histoire  de  lTmprimerie  en  Normandie.  2  vols.  Rouen  : 
1857-60.  8vo.  Tom.  I.  pp.  xiii.  491.  Tom.  II.  pp.  632. 

-  Recherches  sur  les  premiers  Temps  de  lTmprimerie  en  Nor¬ 
mandie.  Rouen  :  1829.  8vo.  pp.  17. 

The  author  shows  that  printing  was  quarian  pursuits.  He  compiled  a  cata' 
introduced  into  Normandy  as  early  as  logue  of  Roman  manuscripts  in  the  public 
1480,  by  Jacques  _  Durand  and  Gilles  library  at  Rouen,  and  wrote  several 
Quijoue,  who  printed  at  Caen  the  books  on  the  history  of  printing,  of 
"  Epistles  of  Horace.”  He  then  gives  a  which  that  on  Printing  at  Rotten  in  the 
list  of  distinguished  Norman  printers  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  re¬ 
down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  garded  as  the  most  important.  He  left 

Edouard  Frere  died  April,  1874,  aged  in  manuscript  a  still  more  elaborate  work 
82.  Originally  a  bookseller  and  pub-  on  printing  in  Normandy  at  the  date  of 
lisher  at  Rouen,  he  eventually  devoted  his  death, 
himself  entirely  to  literature  and  anti- 

Frese  (H.).  Die  doppelte  Buch-  und  Geschaftsfiihrang  fiir  Buch- 
druckereien  und  venvandte  Geschafte.  Part  I.  Leipzig  :  1869. 
4t°.  pp.  59. 

A  guide  to  bookkeeping  by  double  the  beginner,  and  a  supplementary  part 
entry,  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  was  therefore  issued  in  the  following  year, 
printers,  publishers,  &c.  This  book  was  which  enters  more  fully  into  details.— 
not  considered  sufficiently  elementary  for  See  Donges  (G.),  ante. 

Fresenius  (J.  F.  Th.).  Zur  Geschichte  der  Erfindung  des  Btich- 
drucks.  Einladungssclirift  zu  den  auf  den  28sten,  29sten  und 
3osten  April  und  den  isten  Mai  1840  festgesetzten  offentlichen 
Prtifungen  in  der  Mittelschule.  Frankfurt  am  Main  :  1840.  8vo. 
pp.  46. 

Frey  (A.).  Manuel  Nouveau  de  Typographie-imprimerie  ;  contenan*- 
les  principes  theoriques  et  pratiques  de  l’imprimeur-typographe. 
Ouvrage  original.  Paris  :  1835.  2  pts.  i8mo.  Pagination  con¬ 

tinuous.  pp.  x.  518.  4  plates.  Forming  part  of  the  Encyclopedic 
Roret. 

-  Nouveau  Manuel  complet  de  Typographic ;  contenant  les 

principes  theoriques  et  pratiques  de  cet  Art.  Paris  :  1857.  2  pts. 
i2mo.  pp.  xii.  536.  7  plates.  Forming  part  of  the  Encyclopedic 
Roret. 

Freyberg  (C.  A.).  Reliquien  von  der  Dressdnischen  und  iibrigen 
Ober-Siichsischen  Buchdrucker-Historie.  Dressden  :  1741.  4to, 

- Von  den  allerersten  und  iiltesten  Buchdruckern  zu  Dresden 

handelt  in  diesen  Blattern  und  kiindiget  zugleicli  einen  Schul- 
Actum,  etc.  Dresden  :  1740.  4to.  pp.  16. 

Frif.derich  (Dr.  theol.  G.).  Rede  am  Vierten  Sacular-Feste  der 
Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst,  den  24.  Juni,  1840.  [No  place 
or  date]  (Frankfort-on-the-Maine  :  1840.)  8vo.  pp.  8. 

A  Gutenberg  festival  celebration  speech  in  verse,  giving  a  succinct  history  of 
Printing,  with  special  relation  to  Frankfort. 

Friedlander  (Gottlieb).  Beitrage  zur  Buchdruckergeschichte  Ber¬ 
lins,  eine  bibliographische  Notiz  als  Gelegenheitsschrift.  Berlin  : 
1834.  8vo.  Dedication  2  pages,  pp.  63. 

-  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Buchdruckerkunst  in  der  Mark 

Brandenburg.  Das  Psalterium  Marise ;  Druckwerk  des  Klosters 
Zinna.  In  “Allgemeines  Archiv  fiir  die  Geschichtskunde  des 
Preussischen  Staats.”  Berlin  :  1832.  8vo.  Vol.  9.  pp.  193-226. 

Friendly  Advice  to  the  Correctour  of  the  English  Press  at  Oxford, 
concerning  the  English  Orthographie.  London  :  1662.  Folio. 

“  This  work,  unknown  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Lowndes’s  “ Bibliographer's  Manual.” 
exhibits  the  very  forms  which  he,  in  It  was  reprinted  at  the  Chiswick  Press 
opposition  to  most  modern  writers,  adopts  for  Mr.  Sharswood,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
and  vindicates.”  —  Bohn’s  Edition  of  year  1S72. 

Fritsch  (Ahasuerus).  Abhandlungen  von  denen  Buchdruckern, 
Buchhiindlern,  Papiermachern  und  Buchbindern,  insonderheit  von 
deren  Statuten,  Freyheiten,  Streitigkeiten,  der  Bucher- Censur, 
Inspection  derer  Buchdruckereyen  und  Buchladen,  Ordnungen, 
&c.  Regensburg:  1750.  4to. 

- -  Dissertationes  duos,  altera  de  Abusibus  Typographic  tollendis, 

altera  de  Zygenorum  Origine,  Vita  ac  Moribus.  Jence  :  1664.  4to. 
pp.  48  [without  pagination]. 

-  Tractatus  de  Typographis,  Bibliopolis,  Chartariis,  et  Biblio- 

pegis,  in  quo  de  eorum  statutis  et  immunitatibus  abusibus  item 
et  controversiis,  censura  librorum,  inspectione  typographiarum  et 
bibliopoliorum,  ordinatione  taxas,  &c.,  succinte  agitur,  pro  usu 

reip.  literarise  seriptus.  Jense  :  1665.  8vo. -  Jense:  1675. 

4to.  pp.  104  [without  pagination]. - Hamburgi :  1678.  4to. 

Reprinted  in  Wolf,  “  Monumenta  Typographica.” 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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PATENTS,  NEW  AND  LAPSED, 

SPECIFICATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 
Published  in  May,  1877. 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  Printing  in  Colours  upon  Paper  or  other 
Fabric  or  Material,  and  in  the  Apparatus  employed  therein. 
Brookes  W.  [From  C.  H.  O.  Radde,  Hamburg,  No.  2,268, 
May  30,  1876.  Sd.  Drawings.] — We  recently  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  this  invention  (Stenochrome)  :  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
further  to  it  in  this  place. 

Improvements  in  the  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Damping  Paper  in 
connection  with  Web  Printing  Machines.  Allan  G.  [No.  3,933, 
Oct.  11,  1876.  2d.  No  drawings.  Provisional  protection  only.] 

— A  reinvention  of  the  method  of  damping  continuous  paper  by 
passing  it  through  water,  and  then  between  india-rubber  rollers 
to  squeeze  out  the  superfluous  water. 

Improvements  in  Machines  for  Printing,  Stamping,  and  Embossing. 
Hely  E.  [No.  3,934-  Oct.  11,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — An 

arrangement  is  shown  whereby  an  equal  pressure  can  be  applied 
to  a  pile  of  paper  of  varying  thickness.  A  lever,  having  an  un¬ 
varying  stroke,  raises  a  rod,  whose  upper  end  expands  into  a 
piston,  upon  which  rests  a  cylinder  which  bears,  by  means  of 
pendent  rods,  the  stamp  or  platen.  When  the  piston  descends, 
a  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  cylinder  follows  the  piston;  but 
while  the  piston  continues  to  descend  to  the  extremity  of  its 
stroke,  that  of  the  cylinder  is  arrested  by  the  fall  of  the  platen 
upon  the  paper. 

Improvements  in  the  Process  of  and  means  for  Etching  upon  Glass. 
Unwin,  J.  [No.  3,942.  Oct.  12,  1876.  2d.  No  drawings.] — 

The  patentee  claims  the  use  of  elastic  printing  surfaces  for  this 
purpose,  in  conjunction  with  a  subsequent  strengthening  of  the  ink 
with  powdered  resin,  warming,  and  afterwards  biting  in  with  a 
mixture  of  I  part  fluoric  acid,  I  part  common  soda  ash,  and  12 
parts  water. 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  supplying  Paper  to  Printing  and  other 
Machinery,  and  for  similar  purposes.  Waldo,  C.  F.  [No. 
3,762.  Sept.  27,  1876.  is.  Drawings.] — This  specification  con¬ 
sists  of  13  pages  of  letter-press  and  five  sheets  of  drawings,  and 
therefore  no  idea  of  it  could  be  conveyed  in  the  space  to  spare  in 
this  column. 

Improvements  in  Paper- folding  Machinery.  Marler,  E.  T.  [From 
W.  Braidwood  and  L.  Francis,  New  York.  No.  3,982.  Oct.  14, 
1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — The  object  sought  is  the  mechanical 

folding  of  paper  in  quires  or  sections  for  sale  for  writing-paper  or 
for  blank-binding.  After  the  paper  is  folded  by  a  blade  acting 
through  a  slot,  its  folded  edge  is  subjected  to  pressure  previously 
to  its  passage  from  the  machine. 

Improvements  in  Printing  Checks  and  other  Documents  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Fraud,  applicable  to  other  printing  purposes.  Simmons, 
W.  A.  [No.  4,067.  Oct.  21,  1876.  2d.  No  drawings.] — Type 

or  other  printing  surfaces  may  be  used,  but  a  ground  is  first  printed 
in  varnish  or  other  suitable  medium.  This  is  dusted  over  with  a 
powder  colour  containing  sugar  or  other  suitable  soluble  substance. 
This  will  permit,  when  dry,  of  being  written  upon,  but  will  show 
plainly  any  subsequent  tampering  with  it. 


LAPSED  PATENTS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 

Improvements  in  Printing  Music,  and  in  Type  and  Apparatus  for 
that  purpose.  W.  Morgan-Brown.  [No.  1,445.  April  25, 
1874.] 

Improvements  in  the  mode  or  process  of  Etching  on  Steel  or  Iron  or 
other  Metal  or  Substance.  T.  Skinner.  [No.  1,570.  May  4, 
1874.] 

Improvements  in  Boilers  for  Heating  Fibrous  Substances  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paper.  B.  Brown.  [No.  1574.  May  4,  1874.] 

Improved  Printing  or  Devicing  of  Cards  by  which  games  for  amuse¬ 
ment  can  be  played.  M.  II.  Cowell.  [No.  1,688.  May  12, 
1874.] 

Improvements  in  Bookbinding  and  in  Means  or  Apparatus  to  be 
employed  therein.  W.  C.  Straker.  [No.  1,744-  May  16, 

1874.] 

Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Cutting  and  Scoring  Cardboard,  &c., 
for  making  boxes  for  bookbinders,  and  other  similar  purposes. 
J.  Salmon  and  D.  Nickols.  [No.  1,755.  May  18,  1874.] 


THE  CAXTON  CELEBRATION. 

Tiie  Special  Service  in  the  Nave  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  (June  2nd),  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
numerous  congregation,  a  Special  Service  was  held  in  the  nave 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  Com¬ 
memoration  of  the  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Introduction  of  Printing 
into  England  by  William  Caxton,  and  also  with  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation.  The 
lesson  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne.  The  musical  part  of 
the  service,  of  which  the  special  feature  was  Mendelssohn’s  “  Plymn  of 
Praise,”  was  rendered  with  great  effectiveness  by  a  numerous  choir  and 
band.  Dr.  J.  Stainer,  of  St.  Paul’s,  presided  at  the  organ,  and  Dr. 
J.  F.  Bridge,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  conductor. 

Long  before  3  o’clock,  the  advertised  hour  for  the  commencement  of 
the  service,  the  nave,  aisles,  and  triforium  were  crowded.  The  Special 
Psalm  was  the  27th  (Dominus  illuminaiio ),  which  \$as  set  to  chant 
No.  126  (Turle).  But  the  great  feature  in  the  musical  part  of  the 
service  was  Mendelssohn’s  Lobgesang,  which  was  composed  in 
1840  in  commemoration  of  the  invention  of  printing  by  Gutenberg. 
This  ends  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Romans  xiii.  12,  in  Luther’s 
version,  which  is  thus  rendered  in  the  English  copies  of  the  hymn  : — 
“The  night  is  departing,  the  day  is  approaching.  Therefore  let  us 
cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  gird  on  the  armour  of  light.” 
These  words,  of  course  as  given  in  our  national  translation,  were 
chosen  by  Dean  Stanley  as  the  text  of  his  Caxton  Commemoration 
Sermon,  which  was  as  follows: — “The  words  which  we  have  just 
heard  were  adapted  by  the  great  modern  musician  to  the  400th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  institution  of  printing  in  Germany.  They  are  used  to-day 
to  celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  printing 
press  in  England.  What  was  the  year  1477  in  England  ?  It  was,  as 
has  been  truly  described,  one  of  those  tranquil  periods  which  immediately 
succeed  and  immediately  precede  events  of  extraordinary  moment. 
The  knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  already  been  sounded.  It  was 
hardly  more  than  20  years  since  the  last  relic  of  the  old  Gneco-Roman 
world — Byzantium — had  passed  away  before  the  conquering  Ottomans. 
It  was  only  five  years  before  that  the  last  echo  of  the  Crusades  had 
passed  away.  It  was  but  six  years  since  the  last  of  the  Barons  had 
fallen  on  the  field  of  Barnet.  Old  estates,  old  dominions,  and  old 
superstitions  were  then  fast  departing.  And  not  only  so,  for  with  the 
exiles  from  Constantinople  came  into  Europe  a  flood  of  Greek  learning, 
and,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Catholic  warriors  of  Spain  were  driving 
the  Ottomans  from  their  country,  Columbus  discovered  a  new  world. 
Just  ten  years  before  came  into  existence  the  greatest  of  scholars, 
Erasmus,  and  just  four  years  after  was  to  be  born  Luther,  the  greatest 
of  reformers.  The  day  of  the  Reformation  and  the  reorganization  of 
Western  Christendom  had  come.  The  sun  that  came  out  of  the  mists 
on  the  morning  of  the  Battle  of  Barnet  was  but  the  type  of  the  new 
dawn  that  burst  upon  England  when  the  feudal  system  passed  away. 
‘The  night  was  far  spent  and  the  day  was  at  hand.’  And  yet  they 
that  lived  in  that  age  knew  not  what  was  in  store  for  them  ;  they  knew 
not  that  under  the  shelter  of  Westminster  Abbey  had  struck  root  in 
England  an  instrument  without  which,  humanly  speaking,  even  the 
learning  of  Erasmus  and  the  genius  of  Luther  would  have  failed  to 
produce  their  world-wide  effect.  Mechanical  and  moral  powers,  by  a 
marvellous  Providence,  leagued  together  to  preserve  all  that  was  good 
in  the  past  and  to  promote  all  that  was  good  in  the  future,  at  the 
greatest  crisis  that  had  arisen  in  the  world  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  And  now  400  years  are  past,  and  it  is  still  more  true  that 
‘the  night  is  departing  and  the  day  is  at  hand.’  The  little  one  has 
become  a  thousand.  That  solitary  printing-press  has  become  multiplied 
like  the  branches  of  an  enormous  forest,  and  the  literature,  which  is 
represented  by  the  few  relics  of  a  strange  past  gathered  together  to 
figure  in  the  collection  of  this  year,  has  now  swollen  into  a  mighty 
deluge  of  books,  overflowing  our  houses,  filling  our  journals,  overwhelm¬ 
ing  our  Legislature,  the  Fourth  Estate  of  this  great  Empire.  And 
with  and  by  this  power  of  the  Press  how  many  evils  have  been  laid  low ! 
How  vast  a  bulwark  has  been  built  up  against  this  evil  in  its  newer  and 
more  intense  forms  !  How  wide  has  been  the  sweep  of  light  since 
its  first  springings  from  below,  as  though  the  windows  of  heaven  had 
been  opened,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  had  been  broken  up, 
not  for  destruction,  but  for  salvation.  And  what  is  the  lesson  to  all  of 
us?  ‘  Let  us  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  put  on  the  armour  of 
light.’  It  is  a  lesson  to  the  humblest  among  us  how  much  may  be 
done  for  all  future  times  by  the  careful,  exact,  and  punctual  performance 
of  their  daily  task.  The  most  obscure  soldier  who  fought  at  Waterloo 
shared  in  the  glory  of  Wellington,  and  so  also  could  the  most  obscure 
civilian  distinguish  himself  in  matters  of  every-day  life.  It  is  for  the 
relief  and  for  the  reward  of  those  who  labour  and  have  laboured  in  the 
important  work  of  printing,  the  invisible  printers,  whose  fingers  have 
moved  the  letters  and  arranged  the  pages  that  are  lying  in  club  or 
home,  in  wide-spread  journals,  and  in  exciting  books,  that  the  memory 
of  this  day  is  intended  to  take  its  lasting  shape  and  form.  It  is  for 
these  memories  of  the  past  that  we  praised  God  to-day,  for  the 
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delightful  hours  spent  in  devouring  some  good  book,  for  every  solace 
derived  from  the  familiar  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  for  every  support 
which  the  Art  of  Printing  has  been  the  means  of  giving  to  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  Freedom.  ‘  The  day  is  approaching’ — a  day,  it  may  be,  of 
more  dazzling  splendour,  but  it  may  be  also  of  deeper  changes  and  of 
wider  difficulties  than  those  which  followed  the  printing  of  Caxton’s 
books.  With  this  Hymn  of  Praise  let  me  add  the  humble  prayer  that 
we  may  use  this  great  gift  aright,  that  we  may  be  saved  from  the 
dissipation  of  promiscuous  reading,  and  from  the  overweening  pre¬ 
sumption  of  public  opinion,  that  we  may  cast  out  from  the  Press  all  the 
works  and  words  of  darkness,  and  clothe  ourselves  in  it  as  in  the 
refulgent  armour  of  light,  which  shall  reflect  the  radiant  image  of  the 
Eternal  God.  Give  us,  O  God,  the  sense  of  the  value  of  truth, 
welcome  or  unwelcome  !  Give  us  the  frank,  upright,  manly  faith 
which  rejoices  not  in  darkness,  but  in  light  !  ” 

At  the  close  of  the  service  a  collection  (amounting  to  about  £80) 
was  made  at  the  doors  of  the  Abbey  in  aid  of  the  Caxton  Celebration 
Fund, 


A  CAXTON  COMMEMORATION  FESTIVAL  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

FESTIVE  meeting  was  held  in  the  Literary  Institute,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  9th  inst.,  in  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England  by  William  Caxton. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  the  hall  being  fully  occupied  in  almost 
every  part.  Mr.  Councillor  T.  J.  Boyd  occupied  the  chair,  supported  on 
the  platform  by  Lord  Gifford,  Mr.  Charles  Scott,  advocate  ;  Councillors 
Turnbull  and  Somerville,  Dr.  George  Smith,  and  Messrs,  J.  Baxter, 
O.  Morrison,  M.  Gray,  W.  Scott  Dalgleish,  J.  B.  Gillies,  A.  Fraser, 
F.  Nelson,  J.  Pillans,  and  Blair.  Apologies  for  absence  were  intimated 
from  Professor  Masson  and  Professor  Archer. 

The  Chairman  delivered  an  introductory  address,  at  the  outset  of 
which  he  explained  that  the  meeting  had  been  arranged  by  the  letter- 
press  printers  of  the  city,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  fitting  that  such 
a  celebration  should  take  place  in  Edinburgh,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  London,  had  the  largest  printing  and  publishing  trade  in  the  country. 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  although  much  research  had  been  spent  in 
the  inquiry,  it  had  never  been  accurately  ascertained  at  what  date  printing 
was  introduced  into  England  by  William  Caxton.  However,  from  the 
time  at  which  Caxton  returned  from  the  Continent,  where  he  learned 
the  art,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  first  book  printed  in  England  bore 
the  date  1477,  this  year  had  been  adopted  as  the  date.  It  was  inter¬ 
esting  at  the  same  time  to  know  that  a  kind  of  rude  printing  had  been 
in  use  from  a  very  early  period,  single  blocks  being  used  to  stamp 
grotesque  figures  or  hieroglyphic  characters.  By  these  means  there 
had  been  put  into  circulation  single  leaves  containing  passages  of 
Scripture,  illustrated  with  rude  pictures  ;  but  as  a  new  block  was 
required  for  every  subject,  little  progress  could  be  made  in  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  literature  until  movable  types  were  substituted  for  these  blocks. 
William  Caxton  was  born  in  Kent  about  the  year  1412,  and  being  the 
son  of  a  landed  proprietor,  was  doubtless  fairly  well  educated.  After 
being  sent  to  London,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mercer,  who  afterwards 
became  Lord  Mayor,  and  at  his  death  left  Caxton  20  marks,  which  in 
those  days  was  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  money.  Little  was  known  of 
Caxton’s  doings  during  the  twenty  years  or  so  that  he  spent  in  the 
Netherlands ;  but  after  learning  the  art  he  seemed  to  have  carried  on 
business  there  for  some  time  as  a  printer  before  returning  to  England, 
which  he  did  when  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  to  establish  a  printing- 
press  in  Westminster.  At  Westminster  Caxton  carried  on  business  for 
about  twenty  years  with  a  large  amount  of  zeal  and  assiduity.  From 
his  press  there  issued  upwards  of  sixty  works,  most  of  them  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  size ;  and  he  was  himself  a  most  laborious  writer,  with  a  very 
good  and  fluent  style.  In  pointing  out  the  difficulties  which  Caxton 
had  at  first  to  contend  with,  the  Chairman  contrasted  the  work  done  by 
the  rude  press  set  up  at  Westminster,  on  which  no  more  than  50 
impressions  could  be  worked  in  an  hour,  with  the  performances  of  the 
machines  now  used  by  a  number  of  newspapers,  by  which  24,000  sides 
or  12,000  copies  were  thrown  off  in  the  same  time.  After  stating  that 
Caxton  lived  till  upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  and  remarking  that  it 
was  pleasing  to  think  that  the  life  he  lived  seemed  to  have  been  a 
righteous  and  godly  one,  and  having  sketched  in  a  few  words  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  Scotland  by  Chepman  and  Millar,  who 
began  operations  in  the  “South  Gait,”  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Boyd  concluded 
by  submitting,  in  the  words  of  a  resolution  which,  he  said,  was  to  be 
proposed  elsewhere,  that  “Great  Britain,  in  common  with  other  civil¬ 
ized  countries*  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  invention  of  printing  for  the 
diffusion  of  its  literature,  the  security  of  its  freedom,  and  the  extension 
of  its  commerce,”  and  he  might  add  specially  as  regarded  Scotland, 
“  for  that  mighty  blessing  which  is  now  the  birthright  of  every  child  in 
the  land — the  blessing  of  education.” 

Lord  Gifford,  in  the  course  of  a  short  address,  said  that  the  first 
book  printed  by  Caxton  was  published  abroad — “The  History  of 
Troy,”  that  wondrous  book,  a  copy  of  which  was  sold  at  the  Duke  of 


Roxburghe’s  sale  in  1811,  after  a  keen  competition,  for  1,000  guineas, 
to  Earl  Spencer,  a  price  which  it  was  worth,  recalling  as  it  did  the 
beauty,  the  earnestness,  and  the  value  of  Caxton’s  life.  There  were 
now  in  all  only  about  500  volumes  printed  by  Caxton  in  existence,  and 
all  of  them  were  treasures.  Caxton,  he  pointed  out,  had  the  honour 
of  taking  up  the  art  and  turning  it  to  practical  use  ;  and,  after  all,  the 
invention  was  not  Gutenberg’s  or  Faust’s  or  Shoffer’s—  it  was  much 
earlier  than  that,  away  back  in  the  time  when  single  blocks  were  used. 

Mr.  Charles  Scott,  who  was  the  only  other  speaker,  instanced 
the  case  of  Scott  as  one  in  which  the  most  signal  benefits  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Press,  remarking  that  he  questioned  much  whether 
there  was  a  part  of  the  habitable  globe  where  the  stories  of  Jeanie 
Deans  and  Ivanhoe  had  not  been  read.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
political  fate  of  Great  Britain  would  probably  have  been  quite  differ, 
ent  from  what  had  been  seen,  had  there  been  no  Blackwood' s  Magazine 
and  Edinburgh  Review,  periodicals  which  of  course  could  have  had  no 
existence  had  it  not  been  for  printing.  Burns’  songs,  too,  Tnight  have 
been  sung  to  the  cows  in  Ayrshire,  but  without  the  press  the  effect 
which  that  great  and  good  man  had  had  upon  the  life  of  his  country 
would  have  been  entirely  wanting.  Further,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  person  who  had  never  read  at  all,  who  had  never  a  book 
in  his  hands,  had  nevertheless  reaped  magnificent  fruit  from  Caxton’s 
labours.  There  was  no  comfort  which  people  had  in  their  daily  lives, 
no  art  which  now  flourished,  no  elegance  which  people  saw  around 
them,  which  was  not  more  or  less  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the 
art  of  printing.  There  was  no  lady  who  put  on  an  elegant  bonnet  or 
a  graceful  dress,  no  person  who  took  a  ride  on  the  rail  or  a  trip  in  a 
steamer,  no  ordinary  householder  who  put  on  his  table  that  improved 
ware  which  they  now  had,  who  did  not  indirectly  owe  these  to  William 
Caxton  and  to  the  art  which  he  brought  over  from  the  Continent. 
Then,  again,  what  had  printing  done  for  freedom  of  thought  ?  Many 
blows  had  been  aimed  at  that  freedom  ;  fire  and  sword  had  done  their 
worst  against  it  ;  the  gallows  and  the  stake  had  tried  to  put  it  down  ; 
and  in  these  later  days  curses  had  been  heaped  upon  it  ;  but  it  was 
imperishable,  and  that  because  of  the  mighty  power  of  Printing, 


Photographic  Memorial  of  Caxton. — A  card  has  been  issued 
by  our  enterprising  friends,  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  under 
the  title  of  “  Caxton  Memorials.”  It  comprises  a  portrait  of  Caxton, 
with  views  of  him  at  work  at  press  and  in  his  foundry  ;  also  views  of 
the  house  of  Lord  Mayor  Large,  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  Caxton's 
own  houses  at  Bruges  and  Westminster  respectively,  and  his  burial 
tablet  at  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  with  facsimile  of  his  first  printing. 
At  the  back  is  printed  what  is  termed  “A  brief  Life  of  Caxton.” 
When  we  mention  that  the  card  is  sold  for  one  shilling,  we  need  hardly 
add  it  is  addressed  to  the  multitude,  and  is  likely  to  secure  a  large 
circulation. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster. — The  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Farrar, 
Rector  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  writes  to  the  Times  from  17, 
Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  as  follows: — “The  occasions  must  be 
very  rare  on  which  it  is  right  to  trouble  your  readers  with  an  appeal 
for  funds  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  a  parish  church.  I  venture, 
however,  to  think  that  I  am  justified  in  doing  so  on  behalf  of  the 
ancient  and  famous  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  Coeval 
with  the  great  Abbey  ;  in  closest  proximity  to  our  most  important 
public  buildings  ;  associated  with  many  memorable  and  stirring  scenes 
in  English  history  ;  officially  recognized  for  nearly  three  centuries  in 
the  Journals  of  the  House  as  ‘the  church  of  the  Plouse  of  Commons,’ 
the  church  in  which,  ‘with  uplifted  hands,’  the  Commons  swore  to 
observe  the  Covenant ;  the  burial-place  of  Caxton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  other  distinguished  persons  ;  connected  with  great  and  interesting 
events  in  the  lives  of  Pym,  Milton,  Clarendon,  Waller,  Cowper, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  many  others  who  were 
eminent  in  Church  and  State ;  the  church  in  which  almost  every  great 
English  divine  has  preached  from  the  days  of  Latimer  and  Usher  down 
to  those  of  Whitfield,  and  from  the  days  of  Whitfield  to  those 
of  Milman  and  Melvill,  it  may  surely  lay  claim  to  a  national  and 
historic  interest  which  few  English  churches  can  equal,  and  none 
surpass.  It  is  in  urgent  need  of  restoration  ;  its  celebrated  east 
window — which  has  had  so  extraordinary  a  history  since  it  was  designed 
as  a  bridal  present  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  to 
Katherine  of  Arragon — will  perish  if  it  is  not  at  once  repaired.  At 
least  ten  thousand  pounds  are  required  for  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  church  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott;  but  it  is  only  by  strenuous  and 
incessant  efforts  that  ,£6,400  has  as  yet  been  raised,  and  this  sum 
includes  a  grant  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  £1,500,  and  100 
guineas  from  Her  Gracious  Majesty.  The  parish,  which  now  consists 
mainly  of  the  very  poor,  is  wholly  unable  to  furnish  any  further 
contributions,  and  I  am  therefore  driven  to  appeal  to  the  generous  aid 
of  the  many  who  must  leel  an  interest  in  preserving  so  sacred  and 
celebrated  a  building  from  its  present  condition  of  defacement  and 
decay.”  The  Dean  of  Westminster  preached  at  the  Abbey  in  aid  of 
the  Restoration  Fund  oil  Sunday  afternoon,  June  3rd. 
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THE  best  test  of  the  state  of  trade  is  furnished  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  and  these  indicate  an  improvement  in 
the  commercial  dealings  of  the  country,  which  in  due  time  will, 
no  doubt,  make  itself  felt  in  the  Printing  business.  Dull  as 
trade  is  at  present,  it  is  not  likely  to  improve,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  for  some  time  to  come  ;  nevertheless,  despite  the 
difficulty  of  getting  in  outstanding  accounts  and  the  general 
want  of  enterprise,  the  labour  market  shows  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  printing  being  done. 


The  cpntract  for  Government  printing  in  Scotland  has 
been  secured  by  Messrs.  Neill  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  composing  and  distributing  machines  invented 
by  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser,  and 
described  and  figured  in  our  last  volume  (p.  1 37  et  seq .)  have 
enabled  the  firm  to  distance  their  competitors. 


Miss  Helen  Taylor,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Eleusis 
Club,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  when  speaking  of  the  war  in  the 
East,  said  “it  was  well  known  that  newspapers  make  their 
fortune  in  time  of  war.”  Exposing  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
this  assertion,  an  evening  contemporary  has  the  following  : — 
We  beg  to  say  that  it  is  well  known  by  those  who  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it  that  such  is  not  the  case.  So  much,  as  a  rule,  is 
now  given  for  the  money,  that  little  or  no  gain  is  derived  from 
any  additional  sale  that  newspapers  may  enjoy  during  war  time. 
Newspaper  proprietors  generally  obtain  their  profits  from 
advertisements,  and  advertisements  are  not  inserted  more  freely 
during  war  times.  The  present  war  in  the  East  affects  the 
price  of  bread  and  other  commodities,  and  in  other  ways  dis¬ 
turbs  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  therefore,  contributes  to  what 
are  called  “  dull  times.”  During  “  dull  times  ”  the  revenue  from 
newspaper  advertisements,  like  other  branches  of  trade,  more  or 
less  suffers.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  newspapers 
have  to  pay  much  more  for  their  special  information  during  war 
time  than  at  other  periods.  So  newspaper  proprietors,  instead 
of  making  their  fortunes  in  times  of  war,  are  actually  losers. 
We  admit  that  competition  drives  each  paper  on  to  maintain 
its  position  whilst  a  war  wages.  When  war  comes,  newspaper 
proprietors  look  upon  it  as  they  do  the  Derby  day  or  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Boat  Race.  They  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
not  because  they  are  more  favourable  to  war  than  other  people, 
but  because  the  world  wants  war  news,  and  if  one  paper  did  not 
supply  such  news,  another  would,  and  so  obtain  decided  vantage- 
ground.  There  is  no  more  popular  error  afloat  than  that 
“  newspaper  proprietors  make  a  fortune  in  war  times,”  or  that 
they  advocate  war  for  the  sake  of  commercial  advantage. 


Messrs.  Furnival  &  Co.,  printers’ engineers,  have  arranged 
with  Mr.  J.  Hind,  of  Bristol,  for  the  sole  right  in  Great  Britain 
of  making  and  applying  his  patent  Pneumatic  Paper  Deliverer 
for  lithographic  printing-machines.  We  trust  to  shortly  be  in 
a  position  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  apparatus,  which  is 
applicable  to  letterpress  as  well  as  to  lithographic  machines. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  Annual 
Excursion  to  Hastings,  on  Saturday,  July  7th,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Printing-Machine  Managers’  Superannuation  Fund, 
whose  committee  are  again  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Brighton  Railway  Company,  to  provide  accommodation  on 
a  most  liberal  scale.  The  excursion  is  from  Saturday  to  Monday, 
one,  two,  or  three  days,  at  the  option  of  the  ticketholder,  and 
the  fare,  there  and  back,  is  only  5s.  The  Fund  was  established 
several  years  ago  to  provide  a  small  allowance  to  printing- 
machine  managers  who,  from  age  or  infirmity,  become  in¬ 
capacitated  from  following  their  trade. 


At  last  a  day  has  been  fixed,  and  the  Caxton  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
Saturday,  the  30th  inst,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  will  deliver  an 
Address,  which  will  be  afterwards  printed  in  Caxton  type.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  the  company  will  adjourn  to 
the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  preside  at  the  Jubilee  Festival  of  the  Printers’ 


Pension  Corporation,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Con¬ 
servatory,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  very  numerously  attended. 
So  much  has  already  been  printed  concerning  what  is  intended 
in  connection  with  the  Commemoration,  that  we  shall  best 
consult  the  wishes  of  our  readers  by  refraining  from  giving  any 
further  account  of  what  is  proposed.  At  the  proper  time  we 
shall  hope  to  report  all  the  proceedings  which  take  place,  and 
to  draw  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  Exhibition.  From  the 
opportunities  we  have  of  judging,  the  Caxton  Commemoration 
is  exciting  greater  interest  in  America,  the  Colonies,  and 
Germany,  than  in  English  printing  circles.  We  have  elsewhere 
given  an  account  of  the  Special  Service  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  also  of  a  Commemoration  Meeting  held  at  Edinburgh.  A 
proposal  to  celebrate  in  Sheffield  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  England  by  William  Caxton  is 
likely  to  be  carried  out.  It  originated  with  some  working  letter- 
press  printers,  whose  idea  was  to  hold  a  conversazione,  with 
short  addresses  and  a  musical  entertainment,  and  an  exhibition 
of  ancient  and  modern  specimens  of  caligraphy,  printing,  bind¬ 
ing,  &c.,  simultaneously  with  the  one  to  be  held  in  London, 
It  has,  however,  been  wisely  suggested  that  the  Sheffield  festival 
should  be  postponed  until  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington.  Several  of  the  leading  newspaper  proprietors 
and  employers  in  Sheffield  approve  of  the  local  proposal,  and  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  it  was  decided,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  postpone  the  celebration  in  accordance  with 
the  above  suggestion.  Some  may  think  there  has  been  undue 
delay  in  opening  the  Exhibition,  but  those  who  can  appreciate 
the  detail  and  labour  involved  will  be  rather  led  to  fear  that 
even  now  too  early  a  day  has  been  named.  Those  who  missed 
the  Caxton  Service  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  should  make  a 
point  of  attending  the  Festival  Service  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
It  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  19th  inst.  The 
service  commences  at  4  o’clock. 


Apropos  of  the  Caxton  Celebration,  it  may  be  recalled  to 
recollection  that  25  years  ago  a  proposition  was  made  in  this 
country  for  the  due  honouring  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  invention  of  printing.  A  scheme  was  mooted  in  Notes 
and  Queries  (August,  1851),  but  it  received  little  encouragement 
and  soon  fell  into  oblivion.  A  correspondent  “  M.”  considering 
the  spirit  in  which  such  anniversaries  are  usually  regarded,  pro¬ 
poses  the  two  following  alternative  plans: — “A  feed. —  If  we 
could  call  down  Fust  and  Gutenberg  to  witness  that  within 
twelve  hours  after  dessert  and  common-places  are  finished,  an 
account  of  the  dinner  as  long  as  three  epistles  of  St.  Paul  would 
be  about  the  world  in  something  like  a  hundred  thousand  copies, 
such  a  celebration  w  ould  have  a  strong  point  of  interest  about 
it.  A  Monument  in  Sculpture. — That  is  to  say,  a  lame  sub¬ 
scription,  a  committee,  five-and-twenty  abusive  paragraphs 
before  the  thing  is  done  ;  one  more  when,  ten  years  after,  it  is 
completed  ;  and  a  short  notice  in  the  hand-books  of  London  in 
all  time  to  come.” 


Those  of  our  readers  who  can  afford  time  to  look  in  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery  will  thank  us  for  reminding  them  that  the 
Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  in  Black  and  White  is  now  open, 
and  is  worthy  of  a  visit  :  this  year’s  collection  is  very  good. 


PRINTING  ABROAD, 


AMERICA. 

A  Safety  Envelope,  to  prevent  tampering,  has  been  devised  by 
an  American  maker.  On  the  flap,  the  words,  “  Attempt  to  open  ”  are 
printed  with  a  double  set  of  chemicals,  the  first  impression  containing 
nutgalls  and  the  second  green  vitriol.  If  the  flap  be  steamed  or 
moistened  in  any  way,  the  magic  printing  will  appear. 

The  Typographic  Advertiser,  issued  by  Messrs.  MacKellar,  Smiths, 
&  Jordan,  contains  in  its  last  number  a  kindly  reference  to  “The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer,”  as  well  as  an  appreciative 
notice  of  the  Bibliography  of  Printing  which  is  appearing  in  our  pages. 
The  arduous  nature  of  such  a  compilation  is  not  always  obvious  to 
those  who  have  never  attempted  a  similar  work. 
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Improved  Type-Mould. — Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  New  York  city, 
assignor  to  David  Wolfe  Brace,  of  the  same  place,  has  just  patented  a 
type-mould  provided  with  one  or  more  oppositely  disposed  angular 
projections  or  shoulders  within  its  breaks  for  severing  the  jet  from  the 
type.  Its  object  is  to  dispense  with  that  process  of  type-founding 
known  as  “breaking  off.” 

An  Icelandic  Newspaper. — A  typefoundry  in  St.  Paul  has  lately 
furnished  the  types  for  the  Framvavi ,  an  Iceland  newspaper,  to  be 
published  in  the  Icelandic  colony  at  Keewatin,  on  the  Red  River,  in 
British  territory,  about  60  miles  from  Fort  Garry.  This  will  be  the 
first  newspaper-  published  on  the  American  Continent  in  the  Icelandic 
language.  The  preparation  of  the  types  required  the  greatest  care. 
They  are  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  but  with  a  great  many  peculiarities 
in  regard  to  accentuation,  and  are  of  very  antiquated  form. 

Death  of  Mr.  F.  Harper. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Fletcher  Harper,  last  surviving  of  the  four  brothers  by  whom  the 
eminent  publishing  firm  of  Harper  Brothers  was  originally  founded. 
It  is  remarkable,  says  a  correspondent,  that  they  have  all  died  within  a 
few  years  of  each  other.  James,  who  was  born  in  1795,  died  in  1869  ; 
Joseph,  born  1801,  died  in  1870;  John,  born  in  1797,  in  1875;  and 
Fletcher,  who  was  born  in  1804,  on  the  29th  of  May  last.  As  a  proof 
of  the  fraternal  confidence  which  existed  between  them,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  they  carried  on  business  without  any  articles  of  partner¬ 
ship.  There  is  a  large  family  of  sons  left  by  the  four  brothers,  and  by 
them  the  business  is  now  carried  on. 

The  Greeley  Monument. — Messrs.  Francis  Hart  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  have  issued  a  beautifully  printed  pamphlet  giving  a  description 
of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Horace  Greeley  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  on  the  4th  December  last.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  erect  a 
statue  of  type-metal,  but  that  material  being  too  perishable,  it  was 
ultimately  decided  that  the  memorial  should  be  a  bronze  bust,  of  heroic 
size,  on  a  granite  pedestal  with  bronze  bas-reliefs  on  the  panels.  The 
monument,  of  which  a  view  is  given  in  the  frontespiece  of  the  pamphlet, 
is  12  ft.  high.  On  the  eastern  face  of  the  granite  pedestal  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  youthful  Greeley,  composing-stick  in  hand,  at  his  case, 
and  the  bust,  4  ft.  high,  represents  Greeley  as  he  appeared  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  It  was  modelled  by  Mr.  C.  Calverley,  and  the 
cost  of  the  whole  was  about  6,000  dollars. 

Death  of  Mr.  Francis  Hart. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  on  the  22nd  of  April,  of  Mr.  Francis  Hart,  founder  of  and 
senior  partner  in  the  printing-house  of  Francis  Hart  &  Co.,  which  took 
place  at  his  residence,  No.  305,  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Hart 
was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1813.  The  death  of  his  parents 
obliged  him,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years  to  go  to  work  in  the 
printing  office  of  his  uncle,  in  which  he  acquired  a  practical  education 
of  great  value.  He  went  through  all  the  grades  of  a  thorough  work¬ 
man — compositor,  pressman,  foreman,  proof-reader,  and  partner,  and 
about  1838  he  began  business  in  his  own  name  in  New  York.  He 
soon  acquired  a  local  reputation  for  skill  and  accuracy.  Probably  the 
most  complicated  pieces  of  typographical  work  ever  done  in  New  York 
came  from  his  hand.  He  struggled  for  many  years  with  moderate 
success,  but  as  times  improved  his  fortunes  mended.  He  lived  to  pre¬ 
side  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  printing-houses  in  the  country, 
and  to  enjoy  the  ease  and  leisure  that  follow  well-directed  industry  and 
acknowledged  ability.  He  was  a  good  printer  and  a  good  man. 
For  the  last  twenty-nine  years  there  had  been  associated  with  him,  first 
as  overseer  and  then  as  partner,  Mr.  T.  L.  de  Vinne — author  of  the 
“  Invention  of  Printing.” 

English  Exhibits  at  the  late  Centennial. — The  following 
compliment  paid  to  the  English  printers  and  publishers  who  exhibited 
at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  will  be  the  more  gratifying  to  our 
readers  as  it  emanates  from  a  gentleman  who  occupies  a  leading 
position  amongst  Continental  printers.  Herr  Ludwig  Lott,  in  the 
course  of  the  very  interesting  Special  Reports  he  contributes  to  our 
able  contemporary,  the  Journal fiir  Bitch d nicker ku usl,  has  the  following 
anent  English  exhibits  in  the  Graphic  Section:  “England  was  only 
represented  by  32  firms,  but  the  exhibits  were  for  the  most  part 
excellent.  And  first  we  must  mention  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin,  richly  illustrated  with  steel  plates  and 
woodcuts ;  they  were  not  only  printed  admirably,  but  were  also 
nicely  and  well  bound.  The  two  London  illustrated  journals,  the 
Illustrated  London  News  and  the  Graphic,  both  showed  the  different 
processes  required  in  the  production  of  an  illustrated  paper — from  the 
drawing  of  the  sketches  to  the  completed  printed  sheet.  The  printing 
process  was  illustrated  upon  a  Bremner  machine  of  Messrs.  Harrild 
&  Sons.  This  machine,  and  the  gas-engine  which  supplied  the 
motive  power,  were  the  only  ones  which  were  either  erected  or  shown 
in  motion  in  this  part  of  the  building.  The  Sunday  School  Union 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  (probably  a  misprint  for  *  Bible  ’) 
Society  displayed  a  great  variety  of  books,  &c.,  and  among  them 
much  that  was  worthy  of  notice.” 
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AUSTRIA. 

Commercial  Depression  and  the  Daily  Press.— The  reaction 
of  trade  depression  upon  journalistic  enterprises  is  illustrated  by  last 
year’s  experience  of  the  Vienna  Nette  Freie  Presse,  the  leading  Austrian 
daily.  At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  shareholders  (thirteen  in  number) 
just  held,  it  was  reported  that  the  revenue  from  advertisements  had 
decreased,  during  1876,  by  about  ,£5,100.  To  counteract  the  effects 
of  reduced  income,  the  management  had  raised  the  subscription  terms 
since  last  August  something  like  20  per  cent.  The  net  profits  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £9,219. 

The  Printers’  Training  Institute. — As  in  previous  years  the 
Council  has  resolved  to  have  this  year  also  a  composing  tournament 
among  the  pupils  of  the  school.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made 
to  enable  the  different  classes  to  pay  occasional  visits  to,  and  inspect 
the  machinery  of,  the  leading  Vienna  printing  offices.  The  pupils 
will  of  course  be  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  who  will  explain 
everything  to  them.  It  is  also  intended  that  the  Institute  shall  be 
represented  at  the  forthcoming  Paris  Exhibition.  All  this  shows 
the  warm  interest  taken  by  those  concerned  to  secure  the  progress 
of  the  school  and  the  welfare  of  its  pupils. 

Austro-Hungarian  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association. — 
The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  9th  ult. 
It  was  reported  that,  in  view  of  the  high  tariffs  of  the  different  fire 
insurance  companies,  an  association  for  mutual  insurance  had  been 
established  among  the  paper  manufacturers  themselves,  and  that  in¬ 
surances  to  the  amount  of  £1, 100,000  had  already  been  effected.  A 
proposal  by  the  council  to  induce  its  members  to  raise  the  price  of 
paper  all  round,  having  met  with  much  opposition  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  the  council  at  the  present  meeting  made  it  a  test 
question  as  to  whether,  in  face  of  this  opposition,  the  Society  had 
not  better  be  dissolved.  This,  however,  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
fifteen  to  one.  It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  reorganise  the 
Society  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  members,  a 
scheme  to  that  effect  to  be  worked  out  and  laid  before  the  next 
annual  meeting.  The  membership  of  the  Society  now  stands  at  twenty- 
five,  who  employ  forty-three  machines. 


AUSTRALIA. 

We  have  been  informed  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the  proprietor 
of  the  South  Australian  Register,  which  took  place  at  Adelaide  a  few 
weeks  ago.  His  father  was  Dr.  Andrews,  the  celebrated  Congre- 
gationalist  minister. 


CANADA. 

Caxton  Celebration  in  Canada. — England  will  not  stand  alone 
in  her  Caxton  celebration,  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Montreal  having  decided  to  celebrate  there  on  the  26th  inst.  the  400th 
Caxton  Anniversary.  The  celebration  will  take  the  form  of  an  exhibition, 
consisting  of  MS.  prior  to  the  art  of  printing,  books  from  the  press  of 
Caxton,  Pynson,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  &c.,  first  or  large-paper  editions, 
and  rare  works  illustrative  of  the  history  of  typography,  together  with 
books,  newspapers,  and  engravings  having  reference  to  the  history  of 
Canada.  Contributions  are  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion. 


D  E  N  M  A  R  K. 

Some  Notes  from  Copenhagen. — The  printing  trade  continues 
in  a  very  depressed  condition,  with  but  little  prospect  of  an  early  im¬ 
provement.  The  Danish  Printers’  Union  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
except  in  name.  True,  it  has  its  president  and  cashier,  but  the  coffers 
are  empty,  and  the  number  of  members  who  still  cling  to  the  sinking  ship 
is  less  than  thirty.  The  Typographical  Union  of  Copenhagen,  on  the 
other  hand,  counts  more  than  150  members;  it  is,  however,  com¬ 
plained  that  their  interest  in  Union  matters  is  at  its  lowest,  and  that 
the  local  Society  is  therefore  also  in  a  fair  way  of  coming  to  grief. 


FRANCE. 

The  Didot  Sale. — The  sale  of  the  books  and  engravings  of  M. 
Firfnin  Didot  has  produced  626,474  fr.  (£25,063.) 

M.  Marinoni. — A  marble  bust  of  M.  Marinoni,  the  well-known 
printing-machine  engineer  and  manufacturer,  is  exhibited  in  this  year’s 
Salon. 

An  etching  of  Mr.  Pettie’s  “Lady  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, ’ 
which  has  attracted  much  admiration  at  the  Academy  this  year,  will 
shortly  appear  in  II Art. 

The  Paris  Society  of  Master  Printers  and  Publishers  has  resolved  to 
erect  a  building  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  its  members; 
The  cost,  estimated  at  £12,000,  is  to  be  raised  by  shares. 
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Lithography  at  the  Salon. — M.  J.  Laurens  exhibits  two 
lithographs  said  to  be  of  great  taste  and  beauty,  after  Gridel,  entitled 
“  Sauve  qui  pent  !  ”  and  a  “  Patrouilleen  Famille.” 

The  Graphic  Arts  at  the  Paris  “  Salon.”  —  Among  the 
medals  awarded  at  this  year’s  Salon  were  the  following — for  Engraving 
and  Lithography.  First  class — Henri  Dedlich.  Second  class — -Frederic 
Auguste  Laguillermie  and  Jules  Gabriel  Levaszeur. 

Printing  Statistics. — There  are  in  France  1,037  printing- 
offices,  employing  9,500  compositors;  3,000  pressmen;  900  over¬ 
seers  and  readers,  and  350  machine-minders.  The  works  produced 
are  about  80,000,  and  are  valued  at  25  millions  of  francs. 

Interesting  Collection  of  Newspapers.  —  A  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  newspapers  which  have  appeared  in  France  since  August  1, 
1670,  to  March  1,  1876,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  approaching  exhibition. 
This  collection  has  been  got  together  by  M.  Cosse,  of  Nantes. 

Incombustible  Paper.  —  Experiments  were  lately  made  at  the 
Paris  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  with  an  incombustible  paper,  the  secret 
of  the  manufacture  of  which  rests  with  the  experimenter.  Sheets  of 
the  paper  were  exposed  singly  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  which  had 
no  other  effect  on  the  paper  than  to  "  crinkle  ”  it  a  little.  In  bulk  the 
paper  was  uninjured  by  gas-flame.  Whether  absolutely  incombustible, 
so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  imperishable  bank  notes,  was  not 
shown. 

The  Press  Censorship  in  France. — The  retrogressive  policy 
which  has  lately  been  inaugurated  in  France  has  not  failed  to  make 
itself  already  felt  in  connection  with  the  periodical  press.  The  press 
censorship  has  been  restored,  and  any  objectionable  passages  in  foreign 
papers  are  dealt  with  as  of  yore,  being  blackened  over  to  render  them 
illegible.  A  decree  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  OJficiel  raising 
the  press  service  to  a  “Direction,”  and  appointing  M.  Leo  Lavedan 
to  it.  M.  Leo  Lavedan  was  formerly  one  of  the  Prefects  of  moral 
order  who  retired  before  the  vote  of  the  country.  Under  the  Empire 
he  was  political  editor  of  the  Correspondant,  a  fortnightly  magazine  of 
the  Liberal-Monarchist  order.  Another  comminatory  note  to  the  press 
is  published  by  the  Moniteur.  French  journalists  who  quote  from 
foreign  journals  extracts  exceeding  the  right  of  free  discussion  are 
threatened  with  prosecution.  One  wonders  what  will  be  the  end  of  all 
this. 

Women  Compositors. — A  strike  of  a  somewhat  unusual  character 
took  place  last  month  at  Nancy.  A  certain  Nancy  firm  state  that  they 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour, 
though  they  had  always  paid  the  full  tariff.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
they  wished  to  employ  women  apprentices,  and  to  pay  them  the  usual 
trade  prices  ;  but  this  step  was  objected  to  by  the  men  on  the  grounds 
“that  women  cannot  work  as  compositors  at  home,  and  it  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  household  management,  a  condition  which  could  not 
happen  if  they  were  employed  at  some  other  trade  more  becoming 
their  sex,  and  where  they  would  be  able  to  continue  their  work  after 
devoting  the  time  necessary  for  the  education  of  their  children,  which 
would  be  impossible  for  them  in  the  printing  trade.”  Delegates  on  the 
part  of  the  men  met  their  employers,  when  the  case  was  laid  before 
them,  and  several  propositions  were  made,  but  were  rejected  by  the 
delegates,  even  the  proposition  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Compositors’ 
Society  of  Paris,  which,  however,  subsequently  decided  in  favour  of  the 
men.  The  firm  thus  found  itself  obliged  to  give  way. 


GERMANY. 

A  Polyglot  Dictionary. — A  dictionary  in  twenty  modern  lan¬ 
guages  is  announced.  It  is  being  compiled  by  Herr  A.  Peschek,  of 
Briinn,  who  will  be  his  own  publisher.  It  is  to  be  issued  in  about 
sixty  parts. 

Government  Competition. — All  opposition  of  the  Berlin  master 
printers  notwithstanding,  the  Government  has  acquired  the  printing- 
office  of  the  late  R.  von  Decker,  which  will  shortly  be  converted  into 
a  Government  establishment.  Printing  which  has  hitherto  been 
executed  by  private  printers  will,  for  the  present,  not  be  interfered 
with. 

History  of  the  German  Book  Trade. — This  projected  history, 
which,  as  we  recently  announced,  is  to  be  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  German  Booksellers’  Society,  may  now  be  said  to  be  fairly  under 
way,  ^250  having  been  granted  by  the  Council  to  defray  preliminary 
expenses.  The  extent  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  about  100  sheets 
large  octavo. 

Death  of  Herr  Janecke.— The  death  is  announced,  on  the  7th  ult., 
of  Herr  C.  Janecke,  the  senior  partner  of  the  printing  firm  of  Janecke 
Brothers,  Hanover.  The  deceased  was  born  on  the  28th  June,  1803, 
and  was,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  the  founder  of  the  above 
firm.  In  course  of  time  a  partnership  was  entered  into  between  the 
brothers  and  Herr  Schneemann  for  the  establishment  of  a  printing- 
ink  manufactory  ;  and  both  concerns  still  continue  to  flourish.  The 
printing  firm  is  now  conducted  by  the  two  sons  of  the  deceased  brothers, 
Herren  Georg  and  Louis  Janecke. 


Development  of  the  Publishing  Trade. — The  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  German  bookselling  industry  during  the  present 
century  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  data : — The  number  of 
booksellers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  amounted  to  250  ; 
in  1820  that  number  had  been  doubled  ;  whilst  in  1840  they  had  in¬ 
creased  to  1,487,  and  in  1857  to  2,275.  According  to  the  latest  returns 
there  are  now  about  5,000.  The  number  of  literary  productions  have 
of  course  increased  in  similar  proportion.  The  figures  are  : — In  1589, 
362;  in  1750,  over  1,000;  in  1840,  7,900;  and  in  1876,  13,365. 
None  of  the  above  figures  include  either  musical  or  periodical  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  Post  Office  and  the  Press. — It  may  perhaps  be  some 
satisfaction— though  at  best  a  poor  one — to  know  that  a  harassing 
policy  of  the  Postal  authorities  toward  the  Press  is  not  confined  to  this 
country.  The  following  decree  has  just  been  promulgated  by  the 
German  Post-office : — It  is  permissible  to  send  by  book-post  printed 
matter  in  which  attention  is  directed  to  particular  passages  by  means 
of  a  cross  or  other  mark  in  the  margin,  or  even  underlineation,  If, 
howrever — and  here  comes  the  pith  of  the  matter — only  single  words 
or  points  here  and  there  are  underlined,  which  may  be  constructed  into 
independent  sentences,  such  printed  matter  is  to  be  charged  letter  rate. 
From  the  context  of  this  regulation  it  appears  that  the  German  Post- 
office  evidently  intends  to  appoint  a  body  of  scrutineers  to  examine  and 
study  the  marked  passages  in  every  newspaper  packet,  and  see  whether 
they  can  or  not  be  constructed  into  “  independent  sentences.” 


GREECE. 

Periodical  Literature  in  Greece. — There  are  now  published 
in  Greece  101  journals  and  periodical  publications,  which  gives  one- 
for  each  14,434  inhabitants.  The  number  of  political  journals  is  82, 
of  which  36  appear  at  Athens. 


INDIA. 

The  Native  Press  in  India. — A  weekly  vernacular  newspaper 
has  been  announced  at  Calcutta,  to  be  called  the  Exnpire.  According 
to  the  prospectus,  the  periodical  will  consist  of  sixteen  pages,  and  will 
be  published  every  Friday.  “It  will  advocate  unswerving  and  heart¬ 
felt  loyalty,”  and  will  “  support  all  measures  tending  to  the  political, 
social,  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people  of  India.  It  will 
endeavour  to  establish  good  understanding  between  British  and  Indian 
subjects  of  her  Majesty,  to  support  Government  measures  when  it  can 
and,  when  it  cannot,  to  give  its  reason  of  dissent  with  temper,  deference, 
and  respect.  And  it  will  be  one  of  its  chief  aims  to  represent  to  the 
ruling  authorities  the  views,  on  all  Imperial  questions,  of  the  best 
educated  and  most  cultivated  classes  in  the  country. 


ITALY. 

Italian  Paper  Manufacturers. — A  congress  of  Italian  paper- 
manufacturers  was  recently  held  at  Florence.  Amongst  other  things, 
it  was  resolved  to  establish  an  Italian  Paper  Manufacturers’  Society. 


RUSSIA. 

A  NEW  Daily  Paper  has  just  been  started  at  St.  Petersburg,  called 
Syeverny  Vyestnik  or  Northern  Gazette.  It  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Korsh, 
who  was  long  the  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Nexus,  and  it  is  intended 
to  occupy  the  position  maintained  by  that  journal  while  it  was  inde¬ 
pendent  and  before  it  became  Government  property. 

The  Rigasche  Zeitung — the  second  oldest  German  newspaper  in 
Russia,  having  just  completed  its  centenary—  has  been  sold  by  its  present 
proprietor,  Herr  Adolph  Midler,  to  a  newly-formed  company,  which 
will  come  into  possession  on  the  13th  proximo.  The  selling  price,  in¬ 
clusive  of  plant  and  buildings,  was  about  ,£40,000. 

Army  Printing  Offices. — Our  readers  are  of  course  aware  that 
every  large  army  of  modern  times  is  accompanied  by  a  fully  equipped 
printing-office.  The  Russian  forces  are  accompanied  by  one  replete 
with  every  requirement,  both  for  typographic  and  lithographic  printing. 
No  less  than  four  waggons  are  appropriated  to  this  special  depart¬ 
ment. 

Russian  Booksellers  and  the  War.— A  large  number  of  Russian 
booksellers  recently  announced  to  their  German  creditors  that,  owing 
to  the  war  complications,  they  would  be  unable  to  meet  their  engaoe- 
ments  at  present,  and  asking  that  the  terms  of  payment  be  extended 
for  another  six  months.  The  German  publishers,  in  reply,  have  notified 
that  they  cannot  accede  to  this  request,  stating  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Russian  booksellers  ought  to  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  meet  their  liabilities  some  six  months  ago. 
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SPAIN. 

The  Press  in  Spain. — During  1876,  443  journals  were  published 
in  Spain  ;  95  were  political,  65  religious,  78  literary,  105  scientific, 
artistic,  and  industrial,  and  100  were  miscellaneous.  The  Corre- 
spondancia  de  Espatta  has  the  largest  circulation,  having  circulated 
during  the  last  year  nearly  twenty-one  millions  of  copies,  besides  about 
two  millions  of  supplements.  Upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  copies 
were  sent  to  the  provinces,  whilst  9,700,000  were  absorbed  by  Madrid. 
About  24,000  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  Correspondancia 
during  1876. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Herr  Fick,  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  master  printers  of  Switzerland.  Some  of  the  works  printed 
by  him  are  much  sought  after  and  highly  valued  by  bibliophiles. 
What  lends  especial  interest  to  the  announcement,  from  the  printer’s 
point  of  view,  is  the  fact  that  Herr  Fick’s  printing-house  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Europe,  it  dating  back  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 


ENGLISH  JOTTINGS. 


A  pension  of  ^75  per  annum  has  been  granted  to  the  Misses 
De  Foe,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  author  of  “  Robinson  Crusoe.” 

The  Paper  Trade. — There  is  no  improvement  to  report  in  this 
trade,  since  our  last  it  is  quieter  than  usual.  Rags  still  keep  high  in 
price,  but  paper  does  not  rise  to  correspond. 

Compositors’  Strikes. — The  compositors  in  Limerick  have  struck 
for  an  advance  of  wages  from  24s.  to  27s.  per  week.  We  hear  that 
two  establishments  have  granted  the  advance. 

Compositors  from  Japan. — We  hear  that  a  number  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  are  now  on  their  way  to  this  country  to  compete  in  the 
English  labour  market,  and  some  of  the  latter  intend  to  master  the 
printer’s  craft. 

Association  of  Librarians.  — The  Organising  Committee  of  the 
Conference  of  Librarians  have  resolved  on  moving  the  Conference  to 
institute  a  “Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  They  will 
nominate  Mr.  Winter  Jones  for  the  presidency  of  the  Conference,  and 
have  asked  him  to  deliver  an  inaugural  address. 

Improvements  in  Printing  for  the  Bund. — As  a  result  of 
the  conference,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  School  Board,  of 
representatives  of  various  systems  for  teaching  the  blind,  together  with 
members  of  the  Board,  publishers  of  books  for  the  blind  are  effecting 
improvements  in  the  type  in  which  these  books  have  hitherto  been 
embossed. 

Messrs.  Salisbury  &  Taylor  may  certainly  feel  gratified  at  the 
large  attendance  at  their  sale-rooms  in  Portugal-street  on  Monday, 
14th  May,  and  at  the  good  prices  obtained  for  the  material  sold.  A 
nearly  new  Payne’s  Colour  Wharfedale  was  bought  by  a  dealer  for 
£045  ;  H.  S.  Cropper’s  crown  Minerva  fetched  ,£55  ;  and  a  foolscap 
folio  ditto,  .£41.  These  prices  are  somewhat  exceptional. 

The  Press  Association  (Limited). — At  a  meeting  of  this  body, 
held  on  the  6th  inst.,  William  Pollard  Byles,  Esq.,  of  the  Bradford 
Observer,  was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year  ;  F.  Clifford,  Esq.,  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph ,  was 
appointed  deputy  chairman  ;  and  Mr.  I.  L.  Foster,  of  the  Yorkshire 
Gazelle,  and  Mr.  Spark,  of  the  Leeds  Express,  -were  chosen  as  the 
finance  committee. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  nearly  opposite  Cecil-street,  exten¬ 
sive  alterations  are  being  made  in  premises  which  are  about  to  be 
occupied  as  the  printing  and  publishing  offices  of  the  Observer.  The 
interior  portion  of  the  premises  has  been  almost  entirely  reconstructed  ; 
new  machine  and  engine  rooms  have  been  built  in  the  lower  part,  and 
composing  rooms  and  offices  above.  The  Strand  frontage  has  likewise 
been  restored  and  decorated. 

A  Praiseworthy  Example. — Sir  John  Arnott,  proprietor  of  the 
Irish  Tunes,  has  determined  to  erect  in  a  healthy  portion  of  Dublin,  for 
the  use  of  the  printers  connected  with  his  journal,  cottages  which  he 
will  provide  for  them  at  a  merely  nominal  rent.  As  soon  as  practicable, 
from  40  to  50  suitable  houses  will  be  completed,  so  that  the  steady  and 
industrious  among  the  employes  will  shortly  become  occupiers  of  well- 
built,  well-drained,  and  moderately  rented  cottages. 

Her  Majesty’s  Note-paper. — Since  her  proclamation  as  Empress 
of  India,  the  Queen  has  adopted  a  new  monogram  to  be  impressed  on 
note-paper  for  private  use.  It  consists  of  the  letters  “V.R.I.” 


(Victoria  Regina  Imperatrix),  beautifully  executed  in  black  and  gold, 
or  in  gold  and  colours,  surmounted  by  a  crown  in  gold.  The  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  dies  is  exceedingly  sharp  and  clear.  The  monograms  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Macmichael,  of  42,  South  Audley-street. 

A  Parliamentary  Record. — Another  experiment,  it  is  stated, 
will  shortly  be  made  to  put  the  question,  whether  there  exists  an  actual 
demand  for  a  full  record  of  the  parliamentary  debates  to  a  practical 
test.  A  number  of  reporters,  it  is  alleged,  are  about  to  issue  an  official 
report.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  guarantee  sum  of  ^1,500,  and  to  com¬ 
mence  the  issue  from  July  1.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bright  has  given  the 
proposal  his  entire  approval,  and  half  a  dozen  other  members  are  named 
as  assenting.  The  test  of  approval  is,  however,  that  lion,  members  are 
to  subscribe  the  guarantee  fund,  whereupon  the  reports  are  to  com¬ 
mence,  and  it  is  promised  that  “  each  member  of  Parliament  shall  every 
morning  at  breakfast  time  have  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  previous  evening.” 

Not  very  Likely.- — We  reproduce  the  following  paragraph  under 
all  reserve,  as  we  can  scarcely  credit  that  the  statement  it  contains  can 
be  founded  upon  fact.  We,  however,  quote  it  as  related  in  the  Hertford¬ 
shire  Express,  a  writer  in  which  says  : — “  Ardent  phonographers  who, 
in  order  to  propagate  the  shortened  system  of  writing,  maintain  a 
batch  of  magazines  for  their  especial  amusement,  have  been  greatly 
disappointed  this  month.  I  believe  that  hardly  any  phonographic 
magazine  has  appeared.  They  have  all  been  postponed.  Wherefore  ? 
Because  the  only  lithographer  who  is  capable  of  producing  them  is  ill. 
In  this  year  of  grace  the  dependence  of  a  whole  series  of  publications 
upon  the  machinery  of  one  man  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  striking  ’’ — 
and  we  would  add,  incredible. 

Government  Stationery  and  Printing. — During  the  debate 
on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  31st 
ult.,  on  the  vote  of  ,£377,729  being  proposed  for  the  expenses  of  the 
stationery  and  printing  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Ritchie 
complained  of  the  number  of  unnecessary  returns  whieh  were  granted. 
Mr.  Dilwyn  said  he  believed  there  were  certain  sinecure  offices  in 
connection  with  the  official  Gazettes  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  he  moved  the  omission  of  the  vote  of  ^2,116.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  agreed  that  many  returns  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  defended 
the  amounts  paid  for  salaries  in  connection  with  the  official  Gazettes, 
and  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  large  profit  made  out  of  their 
publication.  After  some  discussion  Mr.  Dilwyn  withdrew  his  motion, 
and  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

Reuter’s  Telegram  Company  (Limited).— The  report  states 
that  the  net  profits  for  the  year  ending  December  last,  after  payment  of 
current  charges  and  deducting  rebate  on  unexpired  subscriptions,  amount 
to  ,£3,819.  14s.,  including  £27.  15s.  9d.  brought  forward  from  the  last 
account.  The  liquidation  consequent  on  the  dissolution  of  the  joint 
purse  agreement  referred  to  in  the  last  report  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  provide  for  losses  amounting  to  ,£6,886.  17s.  The  moiety  of  this 
amount  falling  to  the  company’s  share  the  directors  have  charged  to  the 
reserve  fund  on  account  of  its  exceptional  character.  An  interim  divi¬ 
dend  of  2  V  per  cent,  was  paid  in  October  last,  and  the  directors  now 
declare  a  further  dividend  of  4s.  per  share,  equal  to  2i~  per  cent.,  free 
of  income  tax,  making  a  total  distribution  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  year, 
and  leaving  ,£122  to  be  carried  forward. 

Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provident  Institution.— 
A  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  institution  was  held  on  the  15th  ult., 
at  the  offices,  Laurence  Pountney-hill.  Mr.  Edward  Legge  occupied 
the  chair.  The  thirty-eighth  annual  report  congratulated  the  members 
on  the  steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  the  institution,  thereby  enabling 
the  committee  to  extend  its  usefulness,  as  shown  by  their  submitting  the 
names  of  three  members  for  election  as  pensioners.  The  committee 
also  congratulated  the  members  on  the  large  pecuniary  benefit  the  in¬ 
stitution  has  derived  from  the  redemption,  at  par,  of  ;£  1,200  of  Russian 
stock  since  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  and  the  amount  placed  on 
deposit  by  the  trustees  at  the  bank.  The  committee  submitted,  for 
approval  and  adoption,  an  entire  revision  of  the  rules,  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  new  Friendly  Societies’  Act.  The  report,  with  the  balance- 
sheet,  was  adopted.  Three  persons  were  put  on  the  pension  list  at 
£20  a  year.  The  rules  were  remodelled,  and  the  proceedings  closed 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

Fires. — On  the  13th  ult.  a  fire  which  occurred  at  Mr.  H.  Thorburn’s, 
bookbinder,  Great  Saffron-hill,  did  extensive  damage  to  the  ground 
floor  of  the  premises  and  its  contents,  and  the  upper  part  was  also 
injured  considerably.  A  day  or  two  later  a  slight  fire  occurred  at 

Messrs.  Kronheim’s,  printers,  Shoe-lane. - On  the  19th  a  fire  broke 

out  at  Waterford  on  the  premises  belonging  to  Alderman  Redmond, 
proprietor  of  the  Waterford  Nevis.  The  building  was  wholly  burnt 

down,  and  the  plant  nearly  destroyed. - On  the  27th  a  fire  broke 

out  in  the  paper  mills  at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
R.  &  J.  Couper.  The  fire  was  prevented  from  reaching  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  but  nevertheless  damage  was  done  to  the  extent  of  .£400  or  .£500. 

- A  fire  occurred  on  the  3rd  inst.  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  J.  Y. 

Knight  &  Co.,  printers,  &c.,  in  Basinghall-street,  Leeds.  The  damage, 
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estimated  at  between  ^5,000  and  ^6,000,  is  almost  covered  by  insurance. 
The  greater  part  of  the  loss  sustained  by  Messrs.  Knight  &  Co.  is  that 
of  stock.  The  origin  of  the  fire  has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  Factories  Acts. — Mr.  Baker  has  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  Home  Secretary.  His  giving  up  office  will  enable  the  Home 
Secretary  to  consolidate  the  administration  of  the  Factory  Depatment 
under  one  head,  the  only  remaining  inspector  being  Mr.  Redgrave. 
The  latter  gentleman  has,  by  the  by,  just  expressed  some  sentiments 
concerning  the  operation  of  some  of  the  employment  clauses  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  which  will  be  endorsed  by  every  master  printer.  He 
says:  “They  seriously  restrict  the  supply  of  labour,  and  deprive 
parents  of  the  earnings  of  their  children,  making  it  abundantly  evident 
that  they  must  be  enforced  with  tenderness,  and  that  much  forbearance 
is  necessary  upon  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  administer  the  law/’ 
A  recent  number  of  the  Westminster  Review  has  also  some  strictures 
anent  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  had  these  Acts 
under  consideration.  The  writer  advocates  that  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Acts  to  the  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  the  different 
trades  should  be  left  to  regulations  framed  by  the  Executive,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Parliament. 

The  Forster  Bequest. — The  collection  of  manuscripts,  books, 
paintings,  and  sketches  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Forster  (the  author 
and  biographer  of  Dickens),  Goldsmith,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  and 
Swift,  and  bequeathed  to  the  nation,  has  been  arranged  in  the  picture 
gallery  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  by  Mr.  Sketchley,  where  it 
is  now  open  to  the  public.  The  volumes  number  nearly  19,000.  The 
manuscripts  consist  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Charles  Dickens’s  works, 
including  “Edwin  Drood,”  showing  the  last  page  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  author;  “The  Friend,”  by  Coleridge,  plays  by  Bulwer-Lytton, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  poem  by  Burns,  letters  by  John  Wilkes,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Nelson,  and  other  celebrities.  The  whole  of 
Dickens’s  MS.  works  were  either  given  or  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Forster 
by  Dickens  himself.  The  large  collection  of  tracts  formed  by  Mr. 
Forster  is  a  notable  feature  in  the  exhibition.  The  sketches  and 
paintings  are  very  numerous,  and  include  specimens  by  Gainsborough, 
Janssens,  Maclise,  Stanfield,  Watts,  Reynolds,  Frith,  Boxall,  Webb  of 
Dusseldorf,  Landseer,  Cattermole,  F.  D.  Hardy,  Thackeray,  &c. 
Mr.  Forster  left  the  celebrated  Caxton  picture,  by  Maclise,  to  Lord 
Lytton,  who  has  lent  it  to  the  Museum  during  his  tenure  of  office  as 
Governor-General  of  India. 

The  Printers’  Conference  at  Birmingham. — In  our  last 
month’s  report  of  the  Printers’  Delegate  Meeting  at  Birmingham  (the 
Conference  only  terminating  a  day  or  two  before  we  went  to  press), 
one  or  two  points  of  minor  matters  were  unrecorded.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  per  member,  exclusive  of  superannuation  and  funeral  payments, 
was  fixed  at  3^d. ,  and  all  journeymen  earning  more  than  half  the  esta¬ 
blished  wages  are  to  pay  the  full  subscription,  those  earning  less  than 
half  to  contribute  2d.  per  week.  A  sliding  scale  for  funeral  allowances, 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  that  of  the  London  Society,  was  also 
adopted,  and,  according  to  this  a  ten  years’  membership  will  entitle  to 
£\o.  In  connection  with  tramp  relief,  it  was  decided  to  subject  it 
in  future  to  greater  restraints  —  whatever  that  may  mean.  By  an 
amendment  of  Rule  24,  the  Executive  Council  is  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  any  branch  in  which  a  dispute  exists,  and  no  office  is 
to  be  declared  “closed”  until  such  representative’s  report  shall  have 
been  considered  by  the  Executive.  The  Secretary’s  salary  was  in¬ 
creased  to  ^150;  and  a  resolution  to  remove  the  head  office  from 
Manchester  met  with  but  scanty  support,  it  being  generally  agreed 
that  the  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  Association  was  there 
transacted  was  highly  satisfactory. 

Reduction  of  Postage  to  Japan. — Since  the  1st  inst.  the 
Empire  of  Japan  has  been  admitted  into  the  General  Postal  Union, 
and  the  rates  of  postage  chargeable  on  correspondence  addressed  to 
that  country  are  now  : — By  any  route  except  via  Brindisi  :  Letters,  6d, 
per  ^oz.  ;  post-cards,  3d.  each  ;  newspapers,  id.  per  40Z.  ;  other 
printed  papers,  legal  and  commercial  documents,  and  patterns,  2d.  per 
2oz.  Vid  Brindisi  :  Letters,  8d.  per  Joz.  ;  post-cards,  4d.  each  ; 
newspapers,  2d.  per  40Z.  ;  other  printed  papers,  legal  and  commercial 
documents,  and  patterns,  3d.  per  2oz.  Unpaid  letters  from  Japan 
will  be  charged  on  delivery  with  an  additional  rate  of  ijd.  per  -joz. 
Letters,  post-cards,  newspapers,  legal  and  commercial  documents,  and 
patterns  addressed  to  any  place  in  Japan  may  be  registered,  the  regis¬ 
tration  fee  being  in  all  cases  4d.,  which,  in  addition  to  the  postage, 
must  be  prepaid.  As  no  post-cards  bearing  impressed  stamps  of  the 
value  of  3d.  and  4d.  respectively  have  been  issued,  the  ordinary  or  the 
foreign  post-cards  now  in  use  must  be  employed  when  it  is  desired  to 
send  a  post-card  to  Japan,  adhesive  stamps  being  affixed  to  the  cards 
to  make  up  the  amount  of  postage  required.  Correspondence  for 
Japan  will  be  subject  in  every  respect  to  the  conditions  of  transmission 
applicable  to  correspondence  addressed  to  countries  of  the  Postal 
Union  generally. 

New  Journals,  Press  Changes,  &c.— The  Bilston  Mercury  has 
been  incorporated  with  the  Bilston  Herald,  which  latter  paper  has 


since  been  enlarged  to  eight  pages. - A  new  monthly  trade  paper 

called  the  Confectioner  has  come  out.  Mr.  Percy  Russell  is  the  editor. 

- The  long-promised  improvements  in  the  Daily  Chronicle ,  late 

Clerkenwell  Neves,  have  at  length  been  effected.  It  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  one  column  to  each  page,  and  is  printed  in  new  type 
on  paper  of  good  quality  ;  in  fact  in  this  latter  particular  it  compares 
favourably  with  one  or  two  of  our  other  morning  papers.  Having 
dropped  its  second  title,  the  Clerkenwell  Arews,  it  ranks  now  as  one  of 
our  Liberal  dailies.  For  our  own  part  we  doubt  whether  it  will  prove 
a  remunerative  policy  to  abandon  its  former  province  in  order  to  enter  a 
field  already  well  supplied.  The  newly-appointed  editor  is  Mr.  R.  W. 

Boyle,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  journalistic  world. - Tht  Pottery 

and  Glass  Trades'  Review  is  announced. - Saunders'  News  Letter,  after 

having  announced  its  own  decease,  has  been  resuscitated,  it  having  been 
purchased  in  the  Irish  Bankruptcy  Court  by  Mr.  Burnisle,  who  continues 

to  publish  it.  The  price  was  £600. - The  first  number  of  the 

Twentieth  Century,  professedly  a  “Journal  of  new  ideas  for  the 
Nineteenth,”  has  appeared.— — The  Fireman  is  the  title  of  a  new 
illustrated  sixpenny  monthly,  printed  and  published  by  Wyman  &  Sons. 

Prizes  for  Superior  Workmanship. — Although  technical  edu¬ 
cation  is  just  now  the  watchword  in  everybody’s  mouth,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  but  little  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this  direction  to 
advance  the  printing  trade.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  record  an 
attempt  —  though  a  small  and  circumscribed  one — which  has  been 
made.  Mr.  Charles  Goodall,  of  Leeds,  has  offered,  through  the  local 
Mechanics’  Institute,  the  following  prizes  to  young  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  actually  employed  at  the  respective  trades  : — 
For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Printing  and  Lithography,  two  guineas ; 
and  for  the  second  best,  one  guinea.  To  Lithographic  Artists — For  the 
Best  Samples  of  Work  of  any  description,  drawn  by  the  exhibitor  on 
stone,  one  guinea  ;  for  the  second  best,  half  a  guinea.  For  the  best 
sample  of  Illuminations  suitable  for  Addresses,  drawn  and  designed  by 
the  exhibitor,  one  guinea ;  for  the  second  best,  half  a  guinea.  To 
Engravers  on  Copper  or  Wood — For  the  best  samples  of  work,  Engraved 
and  Drawn  by  the  exhibitor,  one  guinea  ;  for  the  second  best,  half  a 
guinea.  To  Lithographic  Printers — For  the  best  samples  of  Colour 
Work,  done  either  by  hand  or  machine  by  the  exhibitor,  one  guinea  ; 
for  the  second  best,  half  a  guinea.  To  Bookbinders — For  the  best 
sample  of  Reading  work  or  Stationery  Binding  done  by  the  exhibitor, 
one  guinea ;  for  the  second  best,  half  a  guinea.  All  the  work  is  to 
remain  the  property  of  the  exhibitors.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  competent  competitors,  and  that  the  good  example  set 
by  Mr.  Goodall  will  find  many  worthy  imitators. 

Meeting  of  the  Paper-makers’  Association.  —  The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  offices,  99,  Cannon-street, 
Mr.  Tod  having  been  requested  to  take  the  chair  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  John  Evans.  The  Chairman  brought  to 
the  members  the  greetings  of  Scotch  paper-makers,  and  spoke  very 
earnestly  of  the  advantages  secured  for  paper-makers  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  services  of  the  president  with  regard  to  various  matters  seriously 
affecting  the  trade.  The  secretary  then  read  the  report,  which  opened 
by  dealing  with  the  lamentable  attempt  to  mitigate  the  present  de¬ 
pression  by  the  diminution  of  prices  instead  of  by  the  decrease  of 
production.  It  then  called  attention  to  the  various  matters  affecting 
the  trade  which  have  been  considered,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
influenced,  by  the  committee  of  the  Association  ;  among  these  are  the 
Pollution  of  Rivers  Bill,  the  Factory  Acts,  and  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  of  Commercial  Treaties.  The  report  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Association  is  recognized  by  all  the  Government  departments,  and  that 
its  operations  are  now  essential,  because  of  the  numerous  occasions 
which  are  constantly  arising  for  its  interposition,  and  the  prompt  repre¬ 
sentations  which  its  committee  are  able  to  make  in  order  to  protect  the 
trade  from  the  effects  of  mistaken  or  misinformed  legislation.  It  was  to 
be  regretted  that  the  whole  trade  had  not  given  it  their  undivided  support, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  represented  by  most  of  the  principal  firms 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  it  was  but  a  poor  policy  to  keep  out  of 
an  Association  which  benefits  every  member  of  the  trade.  Mr.  G. 
Chater  proposed,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  seconded,  that  the  report  should  be 
adopted,  which  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  It  was  determined 
to  continue  the  present  rate  of  subscription  for  the  current  year.  It 
was  then  agreed  that  the  vacancy  in  the  committee  caused  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Plook  should  be  filled  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Ibbotson. 
The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  with  the  usual  complimentary 
votes  of  thanks. 

Value  of  Old  Books  as  an  Investment. — In  reference  to  a 
recent  paragraph  about  the  low  prices  realized  at  the  sale  of  Bishop 
Thirl  wall’s  library,  a  writer  in  the  World  says  that  he  has  received  from 
Mr.  Quaritch,  an  excellent  authority  on  the  subject,  a  letter  combating 
the  notion  that  books  are  a  bad  investment.  “Bishop  Thirl  wall’s 
library,”  writes  Mr.  Quaritch,  “was  picked  before  it  was  dispersed. 
The  auction  catalogue  gave  1,540  numbers,  which  realized  some 
^1,200,  or  about  16s.  per  lot.  It  is  only  by  reckoning  pamphlets  and 
parts  as  volumes  that  a  total  of  15,000  volumes  could  be  attained. 
Many  of  the  lots  contained  bygone  and  commercially  worthless  books. 
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The  books  called  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  library  consisted  of  a  vast  mass  of 
modern  books,  bought  new,  and  of  which  the  interest  has  since  passed 
away.  For  such  books  the  wary  secondhand  bookseller  offers  only  low 
prices;  he  knows  well  they  give  much  trouble,  and  yield  a  slender 
profit.  Dr.  Thirl  wall  was  a  book  reader,  not  a  book  collector — i.e.  not 
a  bibliophile.  The  only  rare  book  in  the  library  was  the  first  Welsh 
New  Testament,  1567,  121110.,  imperfect;  and  for  that  I  had  to  pay  a 
good  many  half-crowns.  The  buying  of  modern  books,  English  or 
foreign,  is  scarcely  ever  a  good  investment.  He  who  wishes  to  invest 
in  books  should,  above  all,  have  a  thorough  education  ;  he  should  come 
to  the  task  with  a  well-cultivated  mind  and  a  fine  taste.  He  will  then 
be  superior  to  many  of  my  brethren,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  pick 
up  bargains,  which  we  have  either  bought  cheap,  or  which  our  neces¬ 
sities  compel  us  to  sell  cheap.  A  library  formed  by  a  shrewd,  liberal¬ 
handed,  well-educated  collector  is  sure  to  realize  ultimately  a  profit. 

I  should,  however,  suggest  to  him  to  sell  his  library  in  London,  and 
not  at  Bath.  The  London  auctioneers  give  certain  advantages  to  the 
regular  trade  denied  by  country  auctioneers,  with  a  result  injurious  to 
the  property  sold.  To  conclude,  I  maintain  that  old  books  are  as  good 
an  investment  as  anything  else,  and  they  afford  greater  pleasure  and 
more  instruction  than  any  other  objects.” 

Photography  on  the  Battle-field. — As  in  the  Crimean  war, 
so  now  preparations  have  been  made  to  supply  the  public  with  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  at  the  seat  of  war.  This  very  fact  offers  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  art  as  practised  twenty 
years  ago  and  now.  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  shows  in  a 
very  striking  light  the  remarkable  progress  that  has  since  been  made  in 
the  position  of  photography.  At  that  time,  such  an  undertaking  seems 
to  have  been  very  formidable,  demanding  nothing  less  than  a  travelling 
laboratory.  The  impedimenta  of  one  enthusiastic  photographer  who 
joined  our  army  in  the  Crimea  consisted  of  thirty-six  large  chests,  and 
the  travelling  establishment  necessitated  the  employment  of  three 
horses.  Now,  it  is  affirmed  that,  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  pho¬ 
tography  are  concerned,  the  thirty-six  large  chests  have  been  reduced 
to  merely  a  schoolboy’s  satchel.  Instead  of  a  chemical  laboratory  with 
its  stores  of  nitrate  of  silver,  its  acids  and  alkalies,  and  all  kinds  of 
paraphernalia  demanded  by  the  wet  or  dry  plate  process,  as  well  as  the 
plates  themselves,  “the  camera  is  fitted  with  one  of  the  roller  dark 
slides  recently  brought  in  a  prominent  manner  before  the  public  by 
Mr.  Leon  Warnerke,  whose  long  bands  of  sensitised  tissue  are  to  be 
used  in  preference  to  sensitised  dry  collodion  glass  plates.”  These 
bands  of  sensitised  tissue,  it  appears,  are  each  of  them  equivalent  to 
thirty  glass  plates,  and,  being  all  ready  for  the  production  of  pictures, 
entirely  supersede  the  troubles  and  delicate  business  of  the  bath  photo¬ 
graphic  operations.  The  photographer  of  twenty  years  ago  could  not 
visit  a  distant  seat  of  war  without  carrying  a  considerable  branch 
establishment  with  him  ;  and  when  he  reached  the  scene  of  his  opera¬ 
tions,  he  was  “continually  in  a  fever  respecting  the  state  of  his  bath 
and  chemicals.”  The  photographer  of  the  present  day  has  but  to 
shoulder  his  “satchel,”  to  select  his  subject,  expose  for  a  few  seconds 
his  sensitised  tissue,  and  then,  when  his  band  of  thirty  pictures  is  filled 
up,  to  transmit  it  home,  where  it  may  be  “developed”  at  leisure. 
And  whereas  formerly  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  height  of  summer, 
now  all  seasons  are  alike  to  him,  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  at 
least. 

English  Spelling  Reform. — Meetings  to  consider  methods  of 
replacing  the  existing  modes  of  spelling  were  held  on  the  29th  and  30th 
ult.,  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  Among  the  letters  received  from  those 
who  were  unable  to  attend  was  one  from  Mr.  Lowe,  who  wrote  : — - 
“  I  am  not  afraid  of  ridicule,  and  I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  the  spel¬ 
ling  question.  There  are,  I  am  informed,  39  sounds  in  the  English 
language.  There  are  24  letters.  I  think  that  each  letter  should  repre¬ 
sent  one  sound,  and  15  new  letters  should  be  added,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  letter  for  every  sound,  and  so  that  every  one  should  write  as  he 
speaks.  ”  The  meeting,  on  the  second  day,  had  submitted  to  it  pro¬ 
posals  for  diminishing  the  difficulty  of  teaching  our  present  notation, 
for  making  it  purely  phonetic,  and  for  adopting  an  alphabet  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  character.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  reform  the  notation  of  the  English  language  without 
reference  to  other  languages,  and  that  the  advantages  of  a  purely 
phonetic  system  were  so  great  as  to  be  worth  making  exertions  for. 
Differences  of  opinion  had  prevailed  about  the  comparative  merits  of 
new  letters,  digraphs, and  diacritical  marks  ;  but  these  differences  had 
reference  rather  to  the  supposed  difficulty  of  overcoming  prejudice 
against  new  letters  than  to  the  superiority  of  new  letters.  A  strong 
feeling  was  now  expressed  in  favour  of  new  letters  if  a  commission  could 
be  converted  to  them.  Diacritical  marks  were  objected  to  as  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  all  types  and  for  writing.  It  was  agreed  that  a  commission 
ought  to  be  asked  to  catalogue  the  sounds  in  the  language  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  are  represented,  to  consider  how  many  of  those  ways  it 
is  desirable  to  abolish  and  how  many  to  retain,  what  new  letters  are 
required,  and  whether  all  superfluous  letters  may  be  dispensed  with  ; 
and  that,  pending  the  report  of  a  commission,  no  opinions  could  be 
expressed  on  any  of  the  schemes  presented.  However  desirable  a  re¬ 


form  may  be  to  bring  order  into  the  present  state  of  chaos,  we,  for  our 
own  part,  cannot  but  look  with  distrust  upon  the  schemes  advocated 
either  by  Mr.  Lowe  or  the  meeting  itself,  as  their  tendency  would 
obviously  be  to  make  confusion  worse  confused.  There  is,  however, 
little  fear  of  either  being  adopted,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  commission  being 
appointed. 

Government  Stationery.  —  It  is  announced  that  a  Treasury 
Commission  is  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  cost  of  the 
supply  of  Stationery  to  the  different  Government  Departments.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  great  economies  may  be 
effected,  which,  however,  the  Stationery  Office  is  powerless  to  bring 
about  by  its  own  action.  That  department  may  remonstrate,  if  it 
pleases — in  extreme  cases  it  can  appeal  for  support  to  the  Treasury — 
but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  nothing  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  any  extrava¬ 
gance  in  the  demands  which  are  conveyed  to  it,  and  although  it  may 
demur  for  a  time,  sooner  or  later  the  article  has  to  be  supplied.  That 
these  demands,  however,  are  frequently  excessive,  and  even  needless,  is 
tolerably  well  known.  We  will  mention  only  one  instance,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Civil  Service  Review.  A  certain  book — a  large  and 
expensive  one,  ruled,  heavily  bound,  and  with  a  considerable  number 
of  printed  headings — was  ordered  year  after  year  by  a  well-known 
Department,  and  regularly  supplied  to  pattern.  At  length,  for  some 
reason  or  the  other  connected  with  the  preparation  of  a  new  book,  the 
representative  of  the  Stationery  Office  in  the  matter  called  at  the 
Department  in  question.  What  passed  we  need  not  inquire;  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  ascertained  that  the  book,  though  regularly  demanded 
year  by  year,  was  entirely  obsolete,  and  that  not  one  single  entry  had 
been  made  in  the  pages  of  the  volumes  which  had  been  supplied  during 
some  years.  We  may  suppose,  too,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  will  be  directed  to  the  supply  to  civil  servants  of  such 
articles  of  stationery  as  they  require  for  their  own  official  use,  and  that 
we  shall  again  hear  the  proposition,  supported  both  by  Mr.  Gregg  and 
by  his  predecessor  in  the  control  of  the  Stationery  Office,  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
that  the  supply  of  these  things  shall  be  replaced  by  a  small  (very  small) 
sum  paid  annually  to  each  civil  servant  who  now  draws  stationery. 
We  believe  it  is  considered  that  the  adoption  of  this  course  would 
result  in  a  not  inconsiderable  saving  to  the  public  exchequer.  As  this 
Commission  is  to  sit,  we  hope  that  the  Treasury  will  also  see  the 
propriety  of  empowering  it  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Department,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  best  reorganized 
with  a  due  regard  both  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  and  to 
the  claims  of  the  staff. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Can  a  Steam  Printing-Office  be  said  to  Constitute  a 
Nuisance? — The  printer  is  forsooth  sufficiently  hampered  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  business,  without  having  actions  like  the  following  brought 
against  him,  which  indeed  seem  to  aim  at  his  very  existence.  It  is, 
however,  gratifying  to  find  that  Sir  R.  Malins  took  a  right  view  of  the 
matter,  refusing  the  plaintiff’s  request.  This  action  was  heard  on  the 
29th  ult.  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  on  an 
interlocutory  motion  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  for  an  injunction  to  re¬ 
strain  the  defendant  from  using  the  premises,  No.  332,  Strand,  of  which 
he  was  the  proprietor  or  occupier,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a 
nuisance  or  injury  to  the  plaintiff.  The  material  facts  of  the  case  are 
briefly  these.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Richman,  is  a  picture-dealer,  who 
has  resided  with  his  wife  and  family  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half 
at  331,  Strand,  and  the  defendant,  Mr.  Hutton,  a  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  carrying  on  his  business  at  No.  332.  The  plaintiff  complained 
that  the  defendant  prior  to  the  17th  of  April  last  had  erected  a  boiler 
and  steam-engine  for  the  purpose  of  his  business,  which  boiler  he  said 
was  12  ft.  long,  and  placed  almost  immediately  under  his  bedroom, 
and  that  the  noise  arising  from  the  working  of  the  engine  most 
materially  interfered  with  the  sleep  and  rest  of  himself  and  family. 
Besides  the  noise,  in  the  event  of  the  boiler  bursting  or  of  any  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  engineer  attending,  it  would  be  accompanied  by  serious 
results.  On  the  1st  of  May  last,  the  defendant  commenced  the  print¬ 
ing  of  a  new  daily  paper,  The  Daily  Express ,  for  the  printing  of  which 
he  brought  new  machinery  into  his  house  and  had  it  fixed  up.  The 
noise  would  thereby  be  increased.  The  defendant  was  also  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Weekly  Times,  and  other  publications.  The  result  was 
that,  as  the  plaintiff  insisted,  the  nuisance  caused  to  him  and  his  family 
on  week-days,  and  Saturdays  in  particular,  by  the  noise  and  vibration 
arising  from  the  defendant’s  works  would  be  intolerable.  The  de¬ 
fendant’s  case  was  that  the  house  in  which  he  carried  on  his  business 
was  that  in  which  the  RIorning  Chronicle  was  formerly  printed,  and 
had  been  used  as  a  steam  printing-office  for  upwards  of  half  a  century, 
He  had  himself  carried  on  the  business  of  a  steam  printer  and  publisher 
for  fifteen  years.  The  circulation  of  the  Weekly  Times  had  exceeded 
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200,000  per  week.  Last  year  he  was  desirous  of  improving  his  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  did  so,  taking  greater  precautions  to  insure  both  its 
efficiency  and  safety.  He  introduced  two  Marinoni  web  presses,  in  the 
place  of  two  large  four-feeder  steam  presses  ;  and  his  new  machinery 
would,  he  said,  so  work  as  to  render  30  hours’  labour  with  it  equivalent 
to  60  under  his  old  system.  There  was  a  court  between  his  house  and 
that  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he  alleged  that  the  boiler,  which  the  plaintiff 
said  was  just  under  his  bed,  was  some  feet  away,  and  at  the  other  side 
of  the  court.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  covered  basement  of  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  house,  which  was  separated  from  that  of  the  plaintiff  by  the 
court  or  public  thoroughfare  called  New  Church-court,  and  which  was 
about  15  ft.  wide.  The  injunction  now  asked  for  would,  he  said,  if 
granted,  completely  prevent  his  making  arrangements  for  bringing  out 
the  Weekly  Times ,  and  destroy  the  copyright  of  it,  as  no  other  machine 
in  London  would  print  it  (?).  In  addition  to  that,  he  had  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Bishop  Jenner  and  others  to  print  the  Daily  Express 
for  six  months,  and  its  supension  would  render  him  liable  to  enormous 
damages.  Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Boome  were  for  the  plaintiff; 
Mr.  Higgins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  Thurstan  Holland  were  for  the  de¬ 
fendant.  The  Vice-Chancellor  said  the  plaintiff,  the  proprietor  of 
No.  331,  sought  to  restrain  the  defendant,  who  occupied  No.  332, 
Strand,  opposite  Somerset-house,  from  so  using  his  premises  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  to  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  did  not  complain  of  any  nui¬ 
sance  before  the  middle  of  April  last,  and  then  only  of  that  which  arose 
from,  as  he  said,  the  increased  noise  and  vibration  arising  from  the 
defendant’s  works.  Now,  the  law  of  such  cases  was  clear.  The 
plaintiff  had  come  to  the  spot  near  which  the  old-established  steam¬ 
printing  business  was  carried  on.  The  defendant  had  a  right  to  carry 
that  business  on  after  the  plaintiff  came  near  it  with  the  same  motive 
power  and  its  consequences  as  he  had  previously  used.  To  that  and 
the  then  existing  state  of  noise  and  vibration  the  plaintiff  must  submit ; 
but  not  to  more.  The  question,  then,  was  whether  he  had  shown  such 
an  increase  of  noise  and  vibration  arising  from  the  defendant’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  year  1877,  as  now  entitled  him  to  stop  them  ?  His  Lordship 
then  referred  at  some  length  to  the  evidence,  though  not  in  detail,  and 
characterized  a  portion  of  it,  in  which  one  of  the  plaintiff’s  witnesses 
deposed  to  the  “  clattering”  of  bottles  in  a  cellar,  caused  by  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  defendant’s  engine,  as  a  cock-and-bull  story  not  worthy  of 
serious  attention  ;  and  finally,  after  expressing  an  opinion  that  the 
plaintiff  was  clearly  mistaken  as  to  the  boiler  being  just  under  his  bed 
—which  it  evidently  was  not — his  Lordship  held  that  on  the  whole 
case  the  plaintiff  had  failed  in  establishing  a  right  to  the  relief  he  sought 
by  this  motion,  and  that  it  must  be  refused  accordingly. 

The  Liability  of  Persons  Ordering  Work. — Cuttsz\  Webber. 
The  plaintiffs  in  this  case,  Messrs.  II.  W.  Cutts  &  Co.,  engravers, 
carrying  on  business  in  the  Strand,  sought  to  recover  from  Mr.  Webber, 
the  editor  of  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  A Tews,  the  sum  of 
£21  for  the  drawing  and  engraving  of  a  picture.  The  case  was  heard 
on  the  14th  ult.  in  the  Westminster  County  Court,  before  F.  Bayley, 
Esq.,  judge.  It  appeared  that  in  Februrary,  1876,  a  representative  of 
the  plaintiffs  called  upon  the  defendant  at  the  office  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  that  paper  at  the  time  being  under  the  same  proprietor¬ 
ship  as  the  other,  and  he  asked  the  defendant  for  an  order  for  the 
engraving  of  a  drawing.  This  the  defendant  gave  for  the  newspaper 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  canvasser,  knowing  that  the  paper  was 
about  to  change  hands,  asked  the  defendant,  as  the  execution  of  the 
order  was  to  be  delayed,  to  whom  he  should  look  for  payment.  The 
defendant  replied,  according  to  the  case  for  the  plaintiffs,  that  he  would 
see  them  paid.  The  order  was  executed  in  due  course,  and  in 
September,  1876,  the  engraving  was  sent  in  to  the  Illustrated  Sporting 
and  Dramatic  Nesos.  The  defendand  said  he  would  arrange  with  Mr. 
Ingram,  the  then  proprietor,  about  it ;  but  Mr.  Ingram  refused  to  pay 
for  it,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  agent  of  the  plaintiffs  then 
called  upon  the  defendant,  informing  him  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
telling  him  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  payment.  The  defendant, 
at  the  request  of  the  other  party,  wrote  on  the  proof  engraving,  “  This 
was  ordered  by  me  last  season  with  a  view  to  its  being  used  this.” 
Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  the  defendant  that  he  would  arrange 
with  Mr.  Ingram,  the  latter  still  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  The  plaintiffs  thereupon  applied  to  the  defendant  himself 
for  payment,  but  he  also  refused. — The  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiffs  was  that  the  defendant  had  made  himself  personally 
responsible,  as  there  being  a  change  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News,  the  defendant  was  asked  who  was 
to  be  looked  to  for  payment,  when  he  replied  that  he  would  see  the 
amount  paid. — The  defence  was  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable,  as 
he  was  merely  acting  as  an  agent.  The  defendant  never  had  any  idea 
of  making  himself  personally  responsible.  It  was  within  the  scope  of 
his  duty  to  give  such  an  order,  and  he  did  so  in  the  ordinary  way. 
When  the  defendant  was  asked,  on  giving  the  order,  as  to  who  would 
be  liable,  he  did  not  say  that  he  himself  would  be  responsible  for  the 
payment,  but,  “  I  will  see  to  your  interest.” — His  Honour,  however, 
held  that  the  defendant  had  made  himself  responsible,  and  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  amount  claimed. 


Turner’s  Engravings. — The  case  of  Turner  v.  Tepper,  which 
has  caused  no  little  stir  among  art-connoisseurs,  has  recently  been  heard 
in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  action 
was  instituted  by  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.,  against  their  solicitor,  Mr.  Jabez  Tepper  (who  has  since 
died),  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  a  sale  by  them  in 
January,  1858,  to  Sir.  Tepper  of  certain  pictures  and  engravings 
for  ,£2,500,  which  were  subsequently  sold  at  Messrs.  Christie  & 
Manson’s  after  his  death  in  1874  for  upwards  of  ,£40,000.  The  plaintiffs 
alleged  that  an  expert  (Mr.  Gambart)  had  valued  the  pictures  at  £[5,000 
before  the  sale,  and  that  Mr.  Tepper  concealed  the  fact  from  the 
plaintiffs.  Mr.  Gambart  gave  evidence,  both  written  and  oral,  to  the 
effect  that  he  went  several  times  in  1857  to  the  National  Gallery  to 
examine  the  pictures  and  engravings,  which  he  valued  at£[5,ooo  for  the 
purposes  of  probate.  He  had  himself  made  Mr.  Tepper  offers  for 
them,  gradually  rising  to  £[10,000.  Evidence  of  engravers,  dealers, 
and  experts  was  given  to  show  that  in  1858  the  pictures  were  worth 
£  1 5,000. — For  the  defence,  it  was  contended,  on  counter  evidence,  that 
Mr.  Tepper  had  not  acted  improperly  in  the  purchase  of  the  engravings, 
and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  Mr. 
Cotton,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Pearson,  Q.C.  and  Mr.  Grosvenor  appeared  for  the 
plaintiffs  ;  Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Bristowe,  Q.C.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner, 
and  Mr.  T.  A.  Roberts,  for  the  defendants.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
(Sir  R.  Malins)  in  giving  judgment  on  the  31st  ult.,  said  Mr.  Tepper 
must  be  held  to  have  done  wrong  in  concealing  from  his  clients  the 
larger  offer  he  had  received.  Upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  therefore, 
the  sale  must  be  set  aside  as  prayed  for.  In  the  annals  of  the  Court 
there  could  not  be  a  clearer  case  for  setting  aside  a  transaction  between 
solicitor  and  clients.  Some  technical  objections  were  then  taken  to  the 
judgment,  which  were  however  overruled  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  We 
hear  that  the  defendants  intend  to  carry  their  case  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  They  allege  that  it  can  be  clearly  proved  from  Mr.  Tepper’s 
letter-book,  found  since  the  Vice-Chancellor  delivered  his  judgment, 
that  Mr.  Tepper  informed  all  the  interested  persons  of  the  value  at 
which  the  pictures  had  been  assessed. 

Breach  of  Contract. — Unwin  v.  London  and  Westminster 
Supply  Association.  This  was  an  action  heard  in  the  Exchequer 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  recover  compensation  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  defendants  denied  their  liability,  on  the 
ground  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs  are 
printers,  carrying  on  business  in  Cannon-street,  and  the  defendants 
carried  on  business  in  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  In  November, 
1875,  tlle  defendants  were  desirous  of  issuing  a  price  list  of  the  goods 
sold  at  their  premises,  interspersed  with  advertisements  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  plaintiff  agreed  to  print  them  upon  the  condition  that 
there  should  be  7,000  supplied  every  month,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  less  than  five  issues.  The  first  two  issues  were  supplied  to  and 
paid  for  by  the  defendants,  but  some  differences  subsequently  arose 
between  the  parties,  and  the  contract  was  broken  off.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  £[117.  10s.  Judgment  was 
entered  accordingly. 

Ivison  v.  Cropper. — In  our  number  for  August,  1876,  we  gave  a 
report  of  a  trial  at  Derby  Summer  Assizes,  Ivison  v.  Cropper  &  Co., 
in  which  the  special  jury  were  discharged  without  giving  a  verdict. 
This  cause  came  on  again  at  last  Derby  Assizes,  March  17,  when  the 
judge,  Sir  R.  P.  Amphlett,  ordered  the  same  to  be  referred  to  S.  B. 
Bristowe,  Esq.,  Q. C.,  M.P.,  as  arbitrator,  who  heard  evidence  on 
April  17,  18,  19,  and  May  1,  2,  3.  He  also  on  April  19th  inspected  and 
examined  the  engine  in  dispute,  as  well  as  one  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Cropper  &  Co.,  in  Warwick-square,  City.  Mr.  Bristowe,  after  duly 
weighing  and  considering  the  evidence,  oral  as  well  as  documentary,  on 
the  30th  ult.  made  his  award,  which  was  in  plaintiff’s  favour,  with 
damages  and  costs  for  both  trial  and  arbitration.  The  plaintiff  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Graham,  instructed  by  Mr.  Scott ;  the  defendants 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  Q.C.,  instructed  by  Mr.  Cann,  of  Nottingham. 

Terms  Cash. — Maclure  &  Macdonald  v.  Layland.— In  the 
City  of  London  Court  the  plaintiffs  sued  for  the  sum  of  £2.  10s.  for 
lithography,  and  making  a  quantity  of  fancy  envelopes  to  defendant’s 
order.  The  defendant  said  he  had  not  had  the  goods.  The  plaintiffs’ 
manager  explained  that  this  was  because  defendant  refused  to  pay  cash. 
As  the  work  was  expensive  they  would  not  go  on  with  it  without  secur¬ 
ing  the  money.  They  wrote  to  plaintiff  saying  as  they  “had  not  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  ”  they  must  have  a  London  reference  or 
cash.  His  Honour  said  that  was  an  exceedingly  sensible  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  except  that  they  need  not  indulge  in  all  that  trade  hypocrisy 
about  the  “  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,”  but  go  straight  to  the  point 
and  say,  “  Our  terms  are  cash,  please  pay  for  the  goods.”  Judgment 
for  plaintiffs.  Whilst  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Commissioner 
Kerr  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  cash  versus  the  credit  system,  we  must 
take  exception  to  some  of  his  comments.  What  he  was  pleased  to 
designate  “trade  hypocrisy,”  we  consider  nothing  more  than  common 
courtesy.  Though  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  nevertheless,  in  the  different  relationships  of  life  courtesy  will 
often  help  to  smooth  over  and  make  palatable  an  unpleasant  truth 
which  has  to  be  told. 
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A  Nice  Distinction. — Millington  v.  Kelly. — If  actions  like  the 
following  can  be  brought  with  impunity  against  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  it  is  certainly  high  time  that  our  essentially  one-sided  law  of 
libel  was  amended,  and  put  upon  a  more  equitable  basis.  This  case 
is  but  another  illustration  of  the  harassing  law  under  which  printers 
are  still  compelled  to  carry  on  their  business.  The  plaintiff  was  a 
lead  and  glass  merchant  in  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  and  the 
defendant  was  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  Post-office  London 
Directory.  The  action  was  brought  in  the  Exchequer  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  for  libel  in  the  words  “  in  liquidation  ”  being 
inserted  after  the  name  of  the  plaintiff’s  firm  in  the  Directory  for  1877, 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  “in  composition”  would  have  been  the 
proper  description  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  misdescription  the 
plaintiff  said  his  credit  had  suffered.  Mr.  Gresham,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Fullarton  appeared  for  the  plaintiff ;  Mr.  Day,  Q.C.,  Mr.  M.  White, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  L.  Smith  for  the  defendant.  On  behalf  of  the  defence 
it  was  proved  that  in  October,  1876,  the  plaintiff  filed  a  petition  for 
liquidation  by  arrangement  on  composition  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
and  that  in  November  his  creditors  resolved  to  accept  a  composition  of 
ios.  in  the  pound,  payable  by  promissory  notes;  also  that  as  soon  as 
the  plaintiff  called  attention  to  the  mistake,  the  issue  of  the  Directory 
was  stopped,  and  a  new  page  with  the  necessary  correction  inserted  in 
place  of  the  other,  which  was  cancelled.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  damages  one  farthing.  On  the  application  of  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  counsel,  the  learned  judge  refused  to  let  the  plaintiff  have 
his  costs,  being  of  opinion  that  the  action  should  not  have  been 
brought.  All  right-minded  persons  must  agree  with  this  expression  of 
the  judge. 

Restricting  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. — One  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  days  of  the  Star  Chamber  have  been  revived,  at  least 
in  Ireland,  when  we  read  that  Chief  Justice  Morris,  of  the  Irish  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  has  imposed  a  fine  of  ^50  on  Mr.  Cullinan,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Western  News,  in  a  newspaper  libel  case,  because  he 
would  not  disclose  the  name  of  the  actual  writer  of  the  libel.  It 
must  be  presumed  that  his  Lordship  was  acting  within  his  powers  in 
thus  punishing  the  defendant  for  this  “contempt  of  court,”  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  on  ,the  previous  day  Mr.  Serjeant  Armstrong 
said  in  court  that  if  he  advised  his  client  (the  defendant)  on  the 
point  he  should  advise  him  not  to  answer  the  question.  The  action 
itself  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £500.  A  correspondent 
truly  remarks  that  either  the  defendant  himself  wrote  the  libel  and 
then  he  could  not  be  called  upon  to  criminate  himself ;  or  some  one 
else  wrote  it,  and  then  the  defendant  was  responsible,  and  no  one 
had  the  right  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest  here,  but  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  test  the  validity  of  this  apparently  arbitrary  proceeding. 


TRADE  CHANGES, 


Mr.  N.  H,  Bagster  has  retired  from  the  firm  of  S.  Bagster  &  Sons, 
the  well-known  Bible  printers  and  publishers,  of  Paternoster- row. 

Messrs.  Lorrimer  &  Gillies,  printers,  of  13,  Clyde-street, 
Edinburgh,  have  removed  their  offices  to  No.  10,  in  the  same  street. 

The  partnership  between  Messrs.  Heighington  &  Clegg,  printers, 
of  22,  Bond-street,  Leeds,  having  been  dissolved,  the  business  will  in 
future  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Joseph  Heighington,  on  his  own  account. 

Messrs.  B.  Manning  and  G.  W.  Bright,  trading  as  Manning  &  Son, 
stereotypers,  have  dissolved  partnership.  The  business  will  in  future 
be  carried  on  by  Mr.  B.  Manning,  under  the  old  style. 

Messrs.  Ebenezer  Bacon  &  Son,  of  23,  Wormwood-street,  E.C., 
inform  us  that  their  premises,  “Wilfrid  Works,”  Chalk  Farm-road, 
N.W.,  being  nearly  completed,  they  will  remove  thereto  in  the  course 
of  this  month. 

Mr.  F.  Southwell,  formerly  with  Messrs.  Kent  &  Co.,  and 
recently  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Guest,  has,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  G.  W. 
Irons,  opened  a  shop  at  29,  Paternoster-row,  for  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  trade  with  newspapers,  magazines,  &c. 

Messrs.  Zorn,  Bahnson  &  Co.,  of  9  and  11,  Garrick -street, 
Covent-garden,  London,  inform  us  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
delivery  of  goods  to  their  customers  in  Scotland,  they  have  opened  a 
branch  establishment  at  116,  Ingram-street,  Glasgow,  where  they  keep 
a  stock  of  lithographic  stones,  colours,  inks,  bronze  powders,  &c. 

New  Companies. — The  following  companies  connected  with  the 
printing  trade  are  among  those  which  have  been  lately  registered  : — 
Benson  &  Company  (general  stationers  &c.),  capital  £20,000.,  in  £5 
shares  ;  Edgar  Ray  &  Co.  (printers,  publishers,  &c. ),  capital  .£5,000, 

£5  shares  ;  and  the  Winchester  Obsetver  and  County  News,  capital 
£2,000,  in  £  1  shares. 


GAZETTE  NOTICES. 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Simpson  &  Mustart,  printers,  North  Shields. 

Heighington  &  Clegg,  stationers  and  printers,  Leeds. 

T.  Fowler  &  Sons,  packers  and  paper  merchants,  Leeds. 

Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  printers,  publishers,  and  booksellers, 
Paternostcr-row,  and  King’s-road,  Bedford-row,  so  far  as  regards 
N.  H.  Bagster,  J.  W.  Wilson,  and  S.  Thoms. 

Declaration  of  Dividend. 

J.  J.  Norris,  printer  and  stationer,  Aldersgate-street,  City. — Div.  f d. 

The  Brookside  Paper  Company,  Limited,  is  being  wound  up. 

A  petition  for  the  winding  up  of  the  Fine  Al  t  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  is  to  be  held  on  the  16th  inst. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  for  the  winding  up  of  the  Liberal 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  Limited. 

A  motion  has  been  made  for  the  winding  up  of  the  Barnsley  Times 
Newspaper  Company.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  this  result,  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  wretched  mechanical  execution  which  has  charac¬ 
terised  some  of  the  copies  of  that  paper  which  have  lately  come  under 
our  observation. 

Messrs.  Francis  Donnison  &  Son,  of  the  “Northumbrian” 
Printing  Machine  Works,  Orchard  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have 
by  deed  assigned  the  whole  of  their  business  assets  and  effects  over  to 
Mr.  Robert  Nixon,  to  whom  all  debts  due  to  the  firm  should  be  paid 
and  particulars  of  all  claims  against  the  estate  sent  in.  The  business 
now  belongs  to  the  Northumbrian  Machine  Company,  who  will  carry 
it  on  in  their  own  name,  as  manufacturers  of  printing  machines,  &c., 
as  heretofore. 


OBITUARY. 


Allen. — We  regret  to  announce  the  sudden  death,  through  apoplexy, 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Allen,  which  occurred  on  the  22nd  ult.  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Petersham-terrace,  at  the  age  of  about  60.  The  deceased 
alderman,  who  was  by  business  a  publisher  in  Waterloo-place,  and 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  Allen's  Indian  Mail,  was  elected  alderman 
for  the  ward  of  Cheap,  in  March,  1858,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Kennedy.  He  served  the  office  of  sheriff  in  the  mayoralty 
of  Sir  Robert  Carden  in  1857,  and  of  that  of  Lord  Mayor  in  1867. 

Avery.- — Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  learn  with  great  regret 
that  Mr.  Avery,  sen.,  died  at  his  residence,  106,  Crown-st.,  Aberdeen, 
suddenly,  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o’clock,  on  Monday  night,  the  nth 
instant.  Mr.  Avery  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Northern  Advertiser, 
published  in  Aberdeen.  The  business  will  doubtless  be  carried  on  by 
his  eldest  son,  who,  like  his  late  father,  is  a  practical  printer. 

Beeton. — We  have  to  announce  the  death,  in  his  47th  year,  of  Mr. 
S.  O.  Beeton,  the  publisher  of  many  cheap  and  popular  works. 
Although  from  an  early  age  a  sufferer  from  consumption,  he  displayed 
throughout  his  life  great  energy  and  perseverance,  writing  as  well  as 
publishing  several  of  the  works  he  issued. 

Cripps. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cripps,  manufac¬ 
turing  stationer,  of  70,  Little  Britain,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  ult., 
after  a  long  period  of  failing  health,  at  his  residence,  92,  Cornwall- 
gardens.  Mr.  Cripps  was  59  years  of  age.  He  was  in  business  at 
Skinner-street  (Cripps  &  Starkey)  until  his  removal  in  consequence  of 
the  Holborn-viaduct  improvements.  Mr.  Cripps  was  a  liveryman  of 
the  Stationers’  Company. 

Gilks. — We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  5th  inst., 
at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  at  Lee,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gilks,  aged  63, 
the  well-known  wood-engraver.  Mr.  Gilks  was  a  skilful  artist,  and 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  his  profession.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  treatises  on  engraving  and  the  fine  arts. 

Jackson. — It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Richardson  Jackson,  the  distinguished  mezzotint  engraver,  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  Southsea  on  the  10th  ult.,  after  repeated  attacks  of  relapsing 
fever.  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Erasmus 
Jackson,  a  banker  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  born  on  December 
14th,  1819.  Early  in  the  year  1836  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Graves,  A.R.A.,  but  although  he  at  first  devoted  his 
attention  to  line  engraving,  he  before  long  abandoned  that  branch  of 
the  art  in  favour  of  mezzotint.  The  first  work  of  importance  which  he 
produced  was  the  fine  plate  of  the  “  Otter  and  Salmon,”  engraved  in 
1847  from  the  painting  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Wells,  of  Redleaf.  Most  of  his  subsequent  works  have  been  private 
portraits. 
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Johnson. — We  have  to  record  the  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  of 
Mr.  William  Johnson,  of  the  firm  of  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Red  Lion-court. 
Mr.  Johnson  had  been  connected  with  the  firm  for  forty  years.  Of  late 
years  he  had  principally  devoted  himself  to  negotiating  the  transfer  and 
sale  of  newspaper  property,  matters  in  which  his  special  knowledge  was 
greatly  appreciated. 

Thompson. — The  death  is  announced,  on  the  20th  ult.,  of  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Leicester  Daily  Mercitry.  The 
deceased  was  59  years  old. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  Hook. — The  will  and  codicil, 
dated  January  3,  1873,  and  October  18,  1876,  of  Mr.  Charles  Towns¬ 
end  Hook,  late  of  Snodland,  Kent,  paper  manufacturer,  who  died  on 
February  Iith  last,  were  proved  on  the  12th  ult.,  by  Edward  Sedgfield, 
Isaac  Gunton,  and  Henry  Eddow  Keene,  the  executors,  the  personal 
estate  being  sworn  under  ,£160,000. 


'To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

Sir, — We  are  about  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  this  country,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  forthcoming  exhibition  will  be  worthy  of  being 
termed  a  “  Caxton  Celebration.”  Most  of  us  will  visit  the  Exhibition, 
and  those  who  can  afford  it  will  probably  subscribe  a  few  extra  shillings 
to  the  Printers’  Corporation ;  but  can  nothing  else  be  done  by 
working  printers  to  mark  this  as  an  exceptional  year  in  their  history  ? 

It  has  been  the  custom,  from  a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  living 
printers,  to  solicit  donations  at  this  period  of  the  year  from  type¬ 
founders,  stationers,  and  other  tradesmen,  wherewith  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  “  Wayz  Goose.”  Now,  sir,  this  custom  is  felt  to  be 
degrading  by  very  many  who  are  partakers  of  the  funds  thus  collected, 
and  in  some  offices  the  men  have  in  consequence  discontinued  the 
practice.  In  no  way  do  I  think  could  we  better  show  our  respect 
for  the  memory  of  William  Caxton  than  by  abolishing  for  ever  a 
system  of  begging  that  the  good  old  printer  would  have  been  ashamed  of. 
If  this  year,  therefore,  the  various  chapels  would  announce  that  it 
will  be  “the  last  time  of  asking,”  and  that  they  intend  to  hand  over 
as  a  donation  to  the  Caxton  Fund  of  the  Printers’  Corporation  one 
half  of  what  they  may  receive  from  the  tradesmen,  they  would  be 
helping  a  good  cause,  and  abolishing  a  custom  which  is  irritating  to 
employers,  unfair  to  tradesmen,  and  humiliating  to  the  working  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  printing  profession. — -I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Typo. 

[We  would  go  a  step  further  than  our  correspondent.  Why  “  send 
round  the  hat  ”  this  year  at  all?  The  sooner  the  degrading  practice 
is  utterly  discontinued  the  better. — Ed.  P.  T.  &  L.] 

TICKET  WRITERS’  INK. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  an  old  ticket  writer  informed 
me  on  one  occasion,  that  he  prepared  his  ink  by  putting  a  little  sugar 
in  the  common  writing  inks,  and  then  set  them  near  the  fire  until  dis¬ 
solved.  By  this  means,  he  said  he  could  make  them  of  any  thickness. 
I  give  the  receipt  as  I  got  it,  but  have  not  tried  it  myself.  J.B.S. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  on  reference  that  the  querist  inquired 
for  a  waterproof  ink.  Sugar  would  really  have  the  effect  of  making  it 
more  soluble.  Its  office  as  used  in  ticket  writer’s  ink  is  to  render  the 
gum  less  liable  to  crack.  —  Ed.  P.  T.  &  L.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

J.  M.,  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A. — We  have  sent  duplicate  copies  of  the 
missing  numbers  ;  the  post  is  to  blame. 

S.  &  Co.,  New  York. — We  have  put  the  matter  forward,  as  you 
wished ;  but  it  did  not  in  any  way  lie  in  our  discretion. 

C.  G.  &  Co.,  London. — We  will  try  and  find  what  you  require,  and 
will  send  on  the  articles  if  we  can  put  our  hand  upon  them. 

A.  I.,  Hamburg. — The  Bibles  to  which  you  refer  have  no  special 
value.  There  will  be  plenty  to  surpass  _them  in  the  Caxton  Ex¬ 
hibition,  in  which  this  class  of  exhibit  will  be  very  strongly  represented. 

***  We  find  ourselves  compelled  to  hold  over  the  “  Grammar  of 
Lithography,”  and  one  or  two  other  items,  this  month. 
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EPPS’S  COCOA. —GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— 
“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Sold  only  in  Packets,  labelled, — 
‘James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly,  London.” 


CAXTON  CELE 

LTHOUGH  the  English  people 
have  not  hitherto  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  special  aptitude  in 
organising,  or  taste  in  celebrating, 
historical  Anniversaries,  there 
is  an  increasing  tendency  at  the 
present  day  to  distinguish  impor¬ 
tant  national  events.  Thus  we 
have  had  commemorations  in 
honour  of  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Burns,  De  Foe;  and  not 
long  ago  the  millennial  of  Alfred  the  Great  ;  therefore 
there  was  the  sanction  of  precedent,  as  well  as  very  good 
inherent  reason,  for  the  commemoration  of  the  completion 
of  the  Four-hundredth  Year  of  the  Introduction  of  Printing 
into  England. 

A  suggestion  of  this  kind  is,  per  se,  always  more  or  less 
defensible  and  appropriate.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the 
majority  of  such  cases  the  idea  is  often  better  than  the 
execution ;  for  it  is  more  easy  to  propose  what  should  be 
done  than  to  secure  its  proper  realisation.  The  early  pro¬ 
ceedings  connected  with  the  Caxton  Celebration  have  been 
no  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule  in  this  respect.  Nobody 
conversant  with  what  has  transpired  would  venture  to 
dispute  that,  in  the  organisation  of  the  affair,  much  was 
done  that  had  better  have  been  omitted ;  some  things  were 
omitted  that  should  have  been  done;  and  many  things  were 
either  done  at  the  wrong  time,  or  in  the  wrong  way. 

Accordingly,  we  have  had  leading  master  printers,  type 
founders,  printers’  engineers,  and  others,  avowing  them¬ 
selves  slighted,  and  feeling  offended,  and  consequently 
abstaining  from  any  participation  in  the  whole  affair ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  those  who  assume  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  operative  printers  are  loud  in  their  complaints 
of  neglect,  and  declare  the  whole  movement  to  have  been 
a  “  masters’  affair,”  and,  in  so  far,  not  truly  representative, 
as  it  should  have  been.  As  for  our  provincial  brethren,  it 
would  need  some  hardihood  to  assert  that  they  have  been 
accorded  the  important  place  which  undoubtedly  belongs 
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to  them.  These  things,  however,  are  now  matters  of  the 
past ;  and  if  we  here  allude  to  them,  it  is  only  as  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  obvious  defects  and  the  lamentable  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  some  of  the  arrangements,  which  have  caused 
the  disposal  of  the  exhibits,  the  hanging  of  the  pictures, 
and  the  compilation  of  the  Catalogue  to  devolve  finally  on 
one  or  two  individuals,  instead  of  these  labours  being  fairly 
distributed  amongst  the  various  members  of  the  Committee. 

We  pointed  out  two  months  ago — as  the  Catalogue,  so 
the  Exhibition.  The  want  of  an  accurate  and  complete 
Catalogue  has  been  a  very  serious  detriment  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  and  we  know  has  seriously  incommoded 
visitors,  especially  those  from  a  distance,  who  have  come  on 
purpose  to  inspect  the  display.  The  prime  condition  for  a 
completed  Catalogue — a  completely-arranged  Exhibition— 
has  been  and  still  is  wanting ;  and  while,  perhaps,  no  one 
may  be  said  to  have  been  to  blame,  yet  everybody  suffers. 

We  must  not  omit  to  congratulate  the  Committee  upon 
having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
opening  ceremony.  His  Address  (albeit  open  to  criticism 
on  one  or  two  points)  was  a  fine  eulogium  on  Caxton  and 
the  art  of  Printing,  and  afforded  a  fresh  illustration  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  marvellous  versatility.  His  acceptance 
of  the  duties  of  the  day  was  an  evidence  of  sympathy  and 
goodwill  deserving  the  highest  appreciation. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  most  active  member 
of  the  executive  committee  has  been  Mr.  William  Blades, 
the  biographer  of  Caxton,  who  has  added  to  his  former 
valuable  labours  in  honour  of  our  proto-typographer,  the 
most  devoted  service  and  untiring  energy  in  the  practical 
organization  of  a  collection,  which,  despite  defects  in  some 
other  departments,  is  actually  and  really  a  marvellously 
complete  Exhibition  of  the  products  of  Caxton’s  press.  It 
comprises,  however,  much  more ;  for  in  a  wider  sense  it  is 
an  aggregation  of  typographical  antiquities  of  unsurpassed 
interest  and  value.  To  have  accomplished  so  much  is  to 
have  done  an  important  work,  and  the  labours  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  deserve  the  hearty  acknowledgments  of  us  all. 
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FESTIVAL  SERVICE  AT  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

N  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  19th  of  June,  a  Festival  Service  was 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  being  the  second  religious  service  in 
commemoration  of  the  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Introduction  of  Printing 
into  England  by  William  Caxton,  and  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Printers’  Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation. 
The  congregation  numbered  about  a  thousand  persons.  Prayers  were 
intoned  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Simpson,  Minor  Canon  Povah  reading  the 
Lessons.  The  full  choir  of  the  Cathedral  executed  with  excellent  effect 
Mendelssohn’s  “  Festgesang,”  which  was  composed  in  honour  of,  and 
first  performed  at,  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Gutenberg, 
the  inventor  of  printing,  at  Strasbourg,  in  1840. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  Chaplain  to  Pier  Majesty  and  Principal 
of  King’s  College,  London,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  passage, — “God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which 
are  mighty”  (1  Cor.  i.  27).  Pie  remarked  that  of  memorial  celebra¬ 
tions  there  were  three  kinds.  There  was  the  individual  or  domestic 
celebration,  which  sought  to  reproduce  the  actual  man  as  he  lived,  with 
the  surroundings  of  his  life.  There  was  the  national  or  public  celebra¬ 
tion,  which  looked  upon  the  man  as  a  member  of  a  nation  or  community, 
and  dealt  with  him  as  a  factor  in  universal  life.  Then  there  was  the 
religious  celebration,  which  regarded  the  man  as  a  servant  of  God. 
Within  those  walls  there  could  be  no  question  which  celebration  they 
were  to  keep  ;  it  was  a  religious  celebration.  In  some  degree  it  might 
bring  the  man  before  them,  or  it  might  remind  them  of  the  remarkable 
epoch  in  which  he  lived,  but  such  ideas  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
religious  purpose.  This  religious  celebration  seemed  to  be  especially 
appropriate  to  the  memory  of  William  Caxton,  for  whenever  he  (the 
Canon)  considered  the  invention  of  printing,  the  words  of  the  text 
seemed  naturally  to  rise  to  his  lips.  A  singular  disproportion  existed 
between  the  invention  and  the  results  it  had  accomplished.  Other 
inventions  had  cost  as  much,  or  more,  patience  and  ingenuity,  but 
none  could  compare  with  it  in  reference  to  results.  The  invention  of 
printing  gave  scope  and  exercise  to  mental  force,  and  protected  know¬ 
ledge  against  oblivion  or  wilful  destruction,  accomplishing  a  victory 
over  physical  force.  While  individuals  exercised  power  over  society, 
society  exercised  a  power  over  individuals.  The  spirit  of  the  man  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  mutually  acted  one  upon  the  other.  Printing  had 
done  more  than  any  invention  devised  by  man  to  increase  this  mutual 
influence.  It  increased  individual  influence.  A  statesman  spoke,  a 
philosopher  discovered,  a  poet  sang  ;  and  the  next  day  their  influence 
thrilled  the  whole  body  of  society.  Long  after  the  eloquent  tongue  had 
gone  to  dust,  the  printed  thought  would  live  on  to  be  pondered  over  by 
generations  yet  unborn,  and  to  be  spoken  in  languages  yet  unknown. 
He  knew  nothing  on  earth  which  came  so  near  world-wide  power  and 
immortality.  Let  them  consider  how  much,  through  printing,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  acted  upon  the  individual.  Unless  by  a  miracle  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  solitary  thought.  Plow  many  took  their  notions 
secondhand  from  newspapers  and  reviews,  and  made  them  think  for 
them.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  was  that  all  works  were  great  which 
were  in  accordance  with  God’s  providence.  Little  did  Caxton,  or  the 
foreign  printers  from  whom  he  learnt  the  art,  foresee  the  future  of  their 
humble  work  ;  and  few  of  us  could  say  what  humble  work  being  done 
now  would  produce  400  years  hence. 

After  the  sermon,  the  choir  sang  Beethoven’s  “Plallelujah  Chorus” 
(“  Mount  of  Olives”),  Dr.  Stainer  presiding  at  the  organ.  Acollection 
was  made  at  the  doors  in  aid  of  the  Caxton  Celebration  Fund.  The 
collectors  were  Mr.  J.  C.  Bloomfield,  Mr.  J.  Coe,  Mr.  J.  Wilkins, 
Mr.  T.  Vernon,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  and  Mr.  C.  Pope.  The  collection 
amounted,  we  understand,  to  less  than  £$o. 


THE  OPENING  FESTIVAL  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

HE  “Opening  Festival”  of  the  Caxton  Celebration  was  held  on 
Saturday,  the  30th  ult.,  at  South  Kensington.  The  “festival” 
consisted  of  the  formal  opening  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  of 
the  Caxton  Exhibition,  which  has  been  formed  in  the  Western  Galleries 
of  the  permanent'  buildings  there,  and  a  dejeflner  afterwards  in  the 
Conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

It  was  about  half-past  one  when  Mr.  Gladstone  arrived  at  the  south¬ 
west  entrance,  where  he  was  met  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  the  chairman, 
and  several  members  of  the  Committee,  and  conducted  through  the 
corridors  and  galleries  to  the  small  room  temporarily  called  the  Caxton 
Room. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  both  brief  and  simple.  Sir  Charles  Reed 
called  on  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  read  the  special  dedicatory  prayer, 
after  which  he  himself  read  the  following  Statement : — 

“The  Caxton  Celebration  originated  in  the  twofold  object  of  com¬ 
memorating  the  Introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing  into  England  by 
William  Caxton,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  marking  the  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  establishment  of  a  Charitable  Institution,  devoted  to  the 
providing  substantial  help  to  artisan  printers  when  incapacitated  by 
age  and  infirmity  from  self-support. 

The  first  idea  of  this  Exhibition  was  to  collect  some  of  the  existing 
evidences  of  Caxton’s  work,  and  to  contrast  them  with  a  few  modern 
appliances  and  results  of  printing.  The  ancient  Hall  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company  was  suggested  as  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  hold  such  an 
exhibition,  and  permission  was  generously  given  by  the  Court  of  that 
Company  to  use  the  Hall  for  that  purpose. 

A  circular  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  master  printers  of  London, 
soliciting  help  in  forming  a  Committee,  and  the  project  soon  met  with 
a  hearty  response  in  most  influential  quarters. 

On  the  17th  February  a  meeting  was  called  of  those  gentlemen 
who  had  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  a  General  Committee,  and  was 
held  by  the  kindness  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Stanley,  the  Dean,  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey,  in  close  vicinity  to  the  actual 
place  where  it  is  believed  William  Caxton  set  up  his  first  English 
printing-press.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord 
Hatherley,  Lord  Powis,  Baron  Solvyns  (the  Belgian  Minister),  Mr. 
Edwardes  Pierrepont  (the  American  Minister),  Sir  Charles  Reed, 
Bishop  Claughton,  Dr.  Stoughton,  and  Mr,  William  Spottiswoode. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  presided  on  the  occasion.  At  this  meeting 
the  General  and  Executive  Committees  were  formally  appointed,  and 
the  detailed  scheme  of  the  Celebration  was  approved  and  adopted. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  the  1st  March, 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  w'hen  the  working  details  were 
arranged,  and  the  task  of  collecting  the  material  for  the  proposed 
Exhibition  was  commenced. 

It  was  fitting,  from  the  associations  connected  with  Caxton’s  work, 
that  the  scheme  of  the  Celebration  should  be  inaugurated  in  the  City  of 
Westminster;  but  there  W'ere  also  certain  other  associations  connecting 
William  Caxton  with  the  City  of  London,  which  it  was  thought  proper 
to  recognize.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  that  Caxton  had  been 
apprenticed  in,  and  was  subsequently  a  member  of,  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Mercers,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  a  meeting  should 
be  convened  in  the  City  of  London,  and  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Mayor  readily  consented  to  preside  at  such  meeting.  On  the 
26th  March  a  meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the 
Mansion  House,  and  the  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  :  His  Excellency  Count  Munster  (the  German  Ambassador),  Mr. 
E.  PI.  Palmer  (Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England),  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Milman,  Rev.  W.  Marks,  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  Sir  Charles 
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Reed  (Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee),  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’ 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  Spottiswoode. 

At  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  Caxton  Celebration  it  was  found 
that  the  scheme  was  prodigiously  expanding  itself,  and  that  the 
offers  of  exhibits,  besides  being  intrinsically  interesting  and  important, 
were  so  numerous  that  the  space  available  at  Stationers’  Hall  was  quite 
inadequate  to  exhibit  all  the  literary  treasures  which  were  procurable. 
In  addition  to  which,  the  opinion  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Committee  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  exhibit 
printing  machinery  and  appliances  in  actual  operation,  in  order  to 
increase  the  popular  interest  in  the  Exhibition,  and  make  it  at  the  same 
time  technically  instructive.  In  this  emergency,  caused  literally  by  the 
very  success  of  the  undertaking,  the  Committee  sought  the  assistance  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Leopold  (who  at  an  early  period  had 
consented  to  become  patron  of  the  Celebration)  to  convey  to  his  Royal 
brother  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  ‘Royal 
Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition,’  a  solicitation  for  the  use  of  the 
Western  Galleries  then  vacant  in  the  Exhibition  Buildings  at  South 
Kensington.  This  solicitation  was  most  graciously  and  promptly 
granted,  and  every  facility,  advice,  and  encouragement  have  been  ren¬ 
dered,  both  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education. 

The  contents  of  the  Exhibition  may  very  fairly  be  left  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  Catalogue,  but  a  short 
description  of  the  design  which  has  guided  the  members  of  the  various 
Committees  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  may  not  improperly  be 
here  given . 

Class  A  is  devoted  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  William 
Caxton,  and  will  show  the  Development  of  the  Art  of  Printing  in 
England.  This  collection  of  Caxton’s  actual  work  is  the  most  complete 
that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

Class  B  is  intended  to  show  the  Development  of  Printing  in  Foreign 
Countries,  commencing  with  the  Block-Books  in  use  before  the  invention 
of  printing  from  movable  types. 

Class  C  exhibits  the  same  development,  illustrated  by  Specimens  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Liturgies.  This  class  is  one  that  will  be  of 
particular  interest,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  unique  and 
magnificent  collection,  beginning  with  the  Gutenberg  Bible  from  Earl 
Spencer’s  library  and  the  Mentz  Psalter  on  vellum  from  the  library  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Classes  D  and  E  include  Specimens  of  Printing  noticeable  for  rarity 
and  beauty,  Commercial  Printing,  and  a  curious  collection  of  Early- 
printed  Newspapers. 

Class  F  is  devoted  to  Specimens  illustrating  the  great  varieties  of  Music 
Printing;  while  Class  G  gives  an  epitome  of  the  art  of  Book  Illustration. 

Class  H  is  occupied  with  Autographs  and  Portraits  of  Authors, 
Printers,  &c.  ;  and  Class  I  contains  books  relating  to  Printing,  both 
Technical  and  Historical. 

Class  K  comprises  Curiosities  and  Miscellanies. 

By  the  generous  help  of  the  type-founder,  the  printer,  and  the 
engineer,  the  actual  processes  of  Type-casting,  Composing,  Stereotyping, 
Electrotyping,  and  Printing  are  exhibited  in  operation  in  Classes  L,  M, 
and  N. 

Class  O  exhibits  Antique  Papers  with  water-marks,  and  illustrates 
Paper-making  by  hand  in  actual  operation. 

The  central  object  of  the  Exhibition  it  will  be  seen  is  the  work  of 
Caxton,  and  the  Celebration  commemorates  the  400th  Anniversary  of 
the  Introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing  into  England.  Among  the 
authors  and  printers  whose  portraits  decorate  these  walls,  no  portrait  of 
Caxton  will  be  observed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  authentic  portrait 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  ;  the  well-known  monumental  inscription 
to  be  found  elsewhere  is  therefore  most  appropriate  in  this  place,  ‘  Si 
monumentum  requiris,  circumspice !  ’  ” 

We  may  supplement  Sir  Charles  Reed’s  epitome  of  the  origin  of  the 
movement  with  the  following  list  of  distinguished  foreigners,  all  more 
or  less  directly  identified  with  the  printing  arts,  and  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  Committee.  Their  names  are  arranged  alphabeti¬ 
cally  under  their  respective  countries  : — 

Austria. — Dr.  Anton  Beck,  Dr.  A.  B.  Hofrath,  and  Herren  Carl 
Fromme  and  Adolf  Holzhausen,  all  of  Vienna. 

Belgium. — Karl.  F.  van  der  Haeghen,  of  Ghent,  and  M.  C.  Ruelens, 
of  Brussels. 

France. — MM.  Alkan  aine,  Neuilly,  near  Paris ;  A.  Chaix,  G. 
Charavay,  G.  Chouquet,  Jules  Claye,  Leopold  Delisle,  A.  Firmin- 
Didot,  Hachette  et  Cie.,  and  H.  J.  Tucker,  all  of  Paris;  and  Alfred 
Mame,  of  Tours. 

Germany. — Herren  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  and  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
Leipsic ;  W.  Buxenstein,  Berlin;  Dr.  Chrisander,  Hamburg;  F. 
Flinsch,  Frankfort ;  Theodor  Goebel  and  Edouard  Hallberger,  Stutt¬ 
gart  ;  Gustav  Hirsch,  Mayence ;  Gebriider  Janecke  &  Schneemann, 
Hanover  ;  Gebriider  Kroner,  Stuttgart ;  and  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipsic. 

Holland. — E.  J.  Brill,  Dr.  M.  F.  A.  G.  Campbell,  of  the  Hague  ; 
MM.  Jean  and  A.  J.  Enschede,  both  of  Haarlem  ;  Dr.  A.  M. 
Ledeboer,  of  Deventer ;  MM.  F.  Muller,  of  Amsterdam  ;  and  P.  A. 
Tiele,  both  of  Leyden, 


Italy. — Cavaliere  Giulio  Ricordi,  Milan. 

United  States. — Messrs.  J.  C.  Brevoort,  of  New  York;  G.  W. 
Childs,  of  Philadelphia;  General  John  Eaton,  of  Washington; 
Richard  Hoe,  of  New  York  ;  H.  O.  Houghton,  of  Cambridge  ;  G. 
IL.  Moore,  of  New  York  ;  J.  Munsell,  of  Albany  ;  W.  F.  Poole,  of 
Chicago  ;  S.  Salisbury,  of  Worcester  ;  L.  P.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
A.  R.  Spofford,  of  YVashington  ;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  of  Harford  ;  and 
J.  Winsor,  of  Boston. 

A  proof  of  the  Catalogue  having  been  handed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  said: 
“Your  Grace,  my  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  hold  up  in  your 
presence  a  book  which  has  just  been  presented  to  me — a  Catalogue  of 
the  different  objects  exhibited  here — as  an  introduction  to  the  only 
declaration  I  have  now  to  make  to  you — -a  formal  declaration  that  you 
will  please  to  consider  that  this  Exhibition  is  now  regularly  opened. 

.  May  it  prosper  !  ” 

Directly  the  Exhibition  was  declared  open  the  trumpets  of  the  band 
of  the  Blues  were  heard  in  the  flourish  which  opens  the  “Duke  of 
Coburg’s  March.” 

Mr.  Gladstone,  after  passing  through  the  galleries,  accompanied  by 
the  Committee,  and  being  greeted  all  the  way  with  respectful  salutations, 
returned  privately  along  the  balcony  and  spent  the  interval  till  lunch¬ 
time  in  inspecting  the  Caxton  volumes.  The  dejeltner  was  laid  in  the 
Conservatory,  the  principal  table  running  the  whole  length  of  the  south 
side,  the  other  tables  being  set  at  right-angles.  The  president’s  chair 
was  at  the  middle  of  the  large  table,  facing  the  broad  steps  and 
balcony  ;  and  during  the  speeches  visitors  gradually  occupied  these  and 
deserted  the  tables,  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  voice  could  not  be  heard  a 
few  tables  off  with  any  distinctness.  The  band  of  the  Blues,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  Godfrey,  played  during  lunch,  and  helped  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  long  time  occupied  in  finding  seats  for  nearly 
five  hundred  visitors  who  were  present.  At  length  Mr.  Gladstone, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gladstone,  entered,  and  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  as  he  took  his  seat.  Mr.  Harker,  toastmaster,  called  silence, 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  said  grace,  and  lunch  was  commenced. 

Among  the  company  at  the  principal  table  were  Lord  Alfred  Churchill, 
Lord  Charles  Brudenell-Bruce,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Reed,  Dr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  Professor  Leone  Levi,  Mr.  R.  E.  Graves, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Thomas,  Major-General 
Scott,  C.B.,  Miss  Scott,  Sir  George  Innes,  Bart.,  and  several  of  the 
members  of  the  general  committee.  The  foreign  gentlemen  who  had 
come  over  to  honour  the  occasion  included  : — M.  Chaix,  M.  Charavay, 
the  editor  of  the  Imprimerie ,  and  his  son,  and  M.  Tucker,  the  editor  of 
the  Typologie-Tucker,  all  of  Paris;  M.  A.  Vanderborght,  of  Brussels; 
Herr  Th.  Goebel, ;jof  Stuttgart;  Herr  D.  Heim,  jun.,  of  Offenbach; 
Herr  Born,  of  Amsterdam  ;  and  Herr  S.  Bruckner,  of  Leipsic. 

The  first  toast  was  “Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  Family,”  which  was  duly  honoured. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  having  honoured  the  company  with  his 
presence  for  a  few  moments,  his  health  was  next  proposed  and  drunk. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  proposing  the  next  and  principal  toast,  said  : 
My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  ask  you  to  drink 
to  “The  Memory  of  William  Caxton,  the  first  English  Printer” — 
and  the  impressions  under  which  I  rise  to  address  to  you  a  few  words 
are  two.  You  will  say  they  are  in  conflict  with  one  another,  and  so,  in 
a  certain  sense,  they  are.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
profound  and  overflowing  interest  that  attaches  to  the  subject ;  and  in 
the  second  place  I  am  unfeignedly  conscious  of  my  inability  to  do  it 
justice.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have  devoted  years  and 
years  of  care  to  the  study  of  this  subject.  It  is  my  misfortune,  perhaps, 
more  than  my  fault  that  I  am  called  upon  to  discharge  this  duty  ;  but 
being  here  in  my  character  as  an  Englishman,  I  have  no  option  but  to 
go  through  with  it  as  well  as  I  can.  Now,  rely  upon  it,  although  this 
is  a  matter  that  perhaps  is  counted  for  very  little  in  filling  the  pages  of 
most  of  the  written  histories  that  exist,  or  of  any  of  them,  it  is  a  subject 
with  regard  to  which  we  may  say  that  it  ought  to  form,  and  that  it 
does  form,  a  great  chapter  of  human  history.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
say  rvhat  an  amount  of  human  happiness  or  misery,  of  human  virtue  or 
vice,  depends  upon,  and  is  connected  with,  the  subject  that  is  suggested 
by  the  name  of  Caxton.  Let  us  look  back,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  a  few  moments,  into  those  times  which  we  may  call  comparatively 
remote,  when  this  great  art  is  considered  to  have  reached  the  moment 
of  its  birth.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  invention  of  printing,  I  am  free 
to  own  for  one — speaking  with  the  reserve  and  the  submission  to  higher 
authorities  with  which  I  shall  utter  whatever  I  have  to  say — I  am  free 
to  own  that  the  invention,  considered  in  itself,  considered  strictly, 
considered  simply  as  the  work  that  was  done  by  certain  men,  or  the 
idea  that  occurred  to  certain  men,  is  a  smaller  invention  than  many  of 
those  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  mankind.  And  for  this 
reason — that  for  years,  for  centuries,  almost  for  thousands  of  years, 
though  printing  had  not  been  invented,  yet  it  had  been  all  but  invented. 
You  had  everything  prepared  successively.  For  hundreds,  of  years 
before  the  invention  of  printing  you  had  the  admirable  material  in  the 
great  invention  of  paper  for  the  propagation  of  printed  books.  The 
idea  of  producing  words — the  words  of  the  written  language — by 
striking  an  impression,  was  an  idea  not  as  old  as  the  world,  but  yet 
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almost  as  old  as  the  history  of  writing.  We  may  see  at  this  day,  and 
even  in  our  own  country,  cases  in  which  it  was  freely  practised  in  the 
Roman  times.  Well,  then,  the  idea  of  the  block  book  ultimately 
suggested  itself,  and  in  fact  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  invention  of  printing,  what  we  mean  in  strictness  is  the  invention  of 
the  use  of  movable  types.  Now,  that  was  no  such  very  great  matter 
when  they  had  already  got  so  far  as  to  have  in  their  hands  instruments 
by  which  entire  words  could  be  communicated  on  a  level  surface,  and 
the  marvel  rather  is  that  it  never  occurred  to  them  before  what  a  vast 
economy  would  result  from  severing  the  letters  one  from  another,  and 
from  using  movable  types  instead  of  type  collected  into  words.  I 
sometimes  think  the  case  of  the  human  race  in  regard  to  printing  is 
something  like  the  case  of  a  domestic  game  that  used  to  be  practised— 
I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  practised  now,  for  I  have  long  passed  the 
era  of  all  domestic  games.  I  refer  to  the  game  called  “  magic  music,” 
in  which  one  person  sits  at  the  pianoforte,  and  some  other  person  is 
selected  whose  business  it  is  to  look  out  for  something  that  is  in  the 
room,  and  the  character  of  the  musical  performance  is  to  give  him  an 
idea  whether  he  is  near  his  object  or  far  from  it,  and  by  the  indication 
conveyed  he  is  led  on  in  quest  of  that  which  he  seeks.  Well,  it  really 
seems  to  me  that  that  was  the  condition  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
printing  before  the  actual  invention — that  they  got  almost  everything 
that  was  necessary ;  that  they  seemed  to  come  so  near  to  it  that  they  were 
sure  to  get  it ;  and  then  the  “  magic  music  ”  played  as  it  were  in  a 
different  way,  when,  mistaking  the  indication,  they  were  led  in  a  wrong 
direction.  But  at  last  came  the  happy  moment  when  movable  type 
was  invented,  and  from  that  day  we  have  had  nothing  but  one  continual 
and  most  remarkable  progress.  The  art  was  feeble  in  its  infancy,  but 
though  feeble  it  was  noble  ;  and  it  has  never  been  nobler  in  any  period 
of  its  history',  in  my  opinion,  than  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Gutenberg. 
He  and  those  earlier  artists  went  to  work  not  only  with  the  desire  to 
earn  a  humble  existence,  but  with  the  loftiest  conception  of  what  they 
were  about.  They  seemed  to  have  had  an  instinct  within  them  that 
seemed  to  tell  them,  even  before  they  could  see,  the  manner  in  which 
the  press  was  to  be  worked  out ;  or  they  seemed  to  have  had  an  instinct 
within  them  that  told  them  that  they  had  been  born  to  be  and  fated  to 
be  great  benefactors  of  mankind  ;  and  the  spirit  which  possessed  their 
own  minds  you  see  impressed  upon  their  works.  There  is  a  certain 
grandeur  of  style,  there  is  a  high  conception,  there  is  a  striving  after 
excellence  marked  in  the  earliest  productions  of  these  earliest  printers 
which  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  which  have  rarely  been  equalled  in 
the  whole  history  of  printing  ;  and  therefore  in  honouring  the  name  of 
William  Caxton,  do  not  let  us  forget  to  honour  those  with  whom  we 
Englishmen  have  indeed  a  close  connection,  but  with  respect  to  whom 
we  are  to  remember  that  they  attained  an  elevated  position,  and  have 
entitled  themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  our  minds  amidst  our  warmest 
gratitude,  and  among  names  to  which  we  should  do  the  highest  honour. 
I  now  come  to  the  case  of  our  own  country,  and  the  relation  that  our 
country  bore  to  this  great  discovery — because  a  great  discovery  it  was 
— when,  by  the  invention  of  movable  type,  the  crown,  as  it  were,  was 
put  upon  a  series  of  previous  conceptions  and  previous  discoveries,  so 
that  then  the  last  step  was  taken  which,  in  its  essence,  brought  it  to 
completion.  Now,  I  am  about  to  make  to  you  what  I  feel  to  be  a 
rather  humiliating  confession.  We  are  all  of  us  delighted  to  be 
Englishmen,  or  to  be  Britons,  as  the  case  may  be — very  delighted 
indeed.  We  do  not  want  to  exchange  that  name  with  any  other  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  attach  to  it  with  fondness  a  peculiar  value — I 
think  very  likely  an  exaggerated  value  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  that 
matter  we  keep  to  ourselves  :  it  is  a  peculiar  value,  and  we  will  do 
nothing  to  derogate  from  it ;  but  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  think  our 
position  in  relation  to  the  early  period  of  the  art  of  printing  is  a  rather 
humiliating  position.  It  is  not  only  that  we  did  not  invent  it,  but  for 
a  long  time  we  seemed  hardly  to  take  to  it  at  all.  It  ought  to  be 
understood  that  we  were  not  quite  so  civilised  a  people  at  that  period 
as  we  are  fond  of  considering.  We  have  got  a  kind  of  idea  that  we  are 
the  most  civilised  people  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  is  open  to  a  good 
deal  of  doubt,  but  I  believe  it  was  open  to  a  good  deal  more  doubt  at 
that  period  whether  Englishmen  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century — which  is  the  time  which  concerns  this  question — whether,  at 
any  rate,  they  were  among  the  most  civilised  people  in  the  world.  We 
had  done  a  good  deal,  but  the  period  was  most  unfortunate  ;  and  this 
is  a  vital  point  on  which  I  would  wish,  if  I  could,  to  fasten  your 
attention — -that  Printing  was  invented  in  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
periods  for  England,  as  far  as  its  position  was  concerned  relatively  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  our 
military  glory  had  reached  a  height  which  perhaps  it  had  never  before 
achieved  ;  but  then  we  came  upon  a  time  in  the  middle  and  later  part 
of  the  century  in  which  the  whole  country  wras  torn  and  ravaged  by 
civil  wars  that  almost  plunged  it  back  to  barbarism — into  relative 
barbarism ;  and  when  printing  was  invented,  we  were  far  less  able  to 
assert  our  own  position  in  the  world  of  mankind  in  comparison  with 
other  countries  of  Europe  than  we  should  have  been  if  printing  had 
been  invented  either  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  We  had  had 
these  deplorable  civil  wars,  the  ancient  aristocracy  were  almost  cut  up 
by  the  roots,  and  the  miseries  of  the  disputed  succession — from  which  we 
have  so  long,  by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  been  delivered — had  devastated 


the  country  for  several  decades  of  history.  The  Universities,  which 
we  may  take  as  a  sure  indication  of  the  state  of  the  country — the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  especially  Oxford,  which 
at  that  time  had  a  far  more  prominent  position — had  gone  back  from 
what  they  were,  both  in  intellectual  performance  and  likewise  in  numbers, 
from  what  they  had  been,  say  1 50  years  before.  And  more  than  that. 
The  Church  at  that  time  was  the  focus  of  by  far  the  largest  share — 
one  may  almost  say  of  the  whole — of  the  cultivation  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  Church  at  that  time,  unfortunately,  had  taken  alarm.  The 
propagation  of  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe,  together  with  other  circum¬ 
stances,  had  made  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England  look  with  jealousy 
upon  whatever  tended  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge  among  the 
masses  of  the  community.  These  were  all  circumstances  which  were 
very  unfortunate  for  us,  and  give  us  very  little  right  to  boast  of  what 
we  did  at  that  time.  But  how  did  all  this  bear  on  the  case  of  Caxton  ? 
The  low  position  of  England  was  the  high  position  of  Caxton — the  less 
we  were  qualified  at  that  time  to  do  for  ourselves,  the  more  gratitude 
we  ought  to  observe  for  what  he  did  for  us — for  this  man,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  stood  alone.  It  is  not  like  the  case  of  Faust  and 
Gutenberg,  men  who  found  a  regular  and  steady  succession  of  others  to 
take  up  the  work  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  fell  from  their 
hands.  Caxton  stood  alone  in  his  high  character.  So  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  till  one  hundred 
years  after  the  invention  of  printing  England  and  Englishmen  had 
done  nothing  for  the  great  art  with  a  single  exception,  the  only  con¬ 
siderable  exception,  the  exception  of  William  Caxton.  We  owe  him 
our  most  profound  gratitude.  And  now  let  us  think  for  a  moment 
what  were  the  character  and  personal  history  of  William  Caxton. 
His  character  was  an  eminently  English  character.  It  was  a  most 
practical  character.  He  had  no  dreams  or  abstract  conceptions  of  any 
kind.  He  was  a  man  that  selected  his  ends  judiciously,  and  worked 
steadily  for  those  ends,  that  made  himself  respected  in  every  relation 
of  life,  and  that  did  whatever  he  did,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to 
gather,  in  the  fear  of  God.  In  no  respect  is  there,  that  I  can  find,  a 
weak  point  in  the  character  and  career  of  Caxton  ;  but  it  is  a  most 
curious  career,  because  how  came  he  to  be  a  printer  ?  and  when  came 
he  to  be  a  printer  ?  Most  of  those  who  are  printers  now  are  printers 
from  their  boyhood,  but  Caxton  seems  to  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty — 
the  date  of  his  birth,  I  suppose,  is  still  more  or  less  a  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy  —but  he  seems  to  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty  without  ever 
dreaming  of  being  a  printer.  Printing  was  invented  when  Caxton  was 
apparently  about  thirty  years  old,  but  long  after  that  he  never  dreamt  of 
being  a  printer.  How  came  he  to  be  a  printer  ?  In  the  first  place,  he 
came  to  be  a  printer  not  by  remaining  in  England,  but  by  going  out  of 
England,  and  spending  half,  or  nearly  half,  of  his  life  out  of  England. 
For  a  period  of  thirty-three  years  he  was  in  Flanders,  and  also  in 
Bruges.  By  trade  and  profession  he  was  a  mercer.  In  Bruges  he  was  the 
Governor  of  the  Company  of  Mercers  in  England,  and  I  think  people 
of  other  trades  were  associated  there,  pursuing  their  business,  and 
uniting  together  for  convenience  and  for  mutual  protection.  Well, 
being  in  Bruges,  he  was  happily  thrown  into  contact  with  this  great 
invention,  of  which  Germany  was  the  birthplace ;  but,  still,  what  in¬ 
duced  him,  being  a  mercer,  to  become  a  printer?  There  are  those 
here  who  could  answer  that  question  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can  ;  but 
I  shall  only  give  you  my  ideas,  and  you  must  take  them  for  what  they 
are  worth.  When  Caxton  was  a  mercer  and  the  governor  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Bruges,  you  must  be  aware  that  the  ideas  of  the  world  were 
not  so  developed  as  they  are  now,  and  though  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
do,  yet  I  apprehend  the  demands  on  his  time  were  much  more 
irregularly  distributed  than  is  the  business  of  to-day.  He  could  not  tell 
when  a  ship  would  arrive;  he  could  not  tell  when  a  letter  would  arrive. 
Letters  were  sent  to  him  from  London,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
formidable  matter,  and  I  should  say  that  sending  a  letter  in  those  days 
was  about  as  great  an  affair  as  sending  an  embassy  in  these  days  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  Caxton,  during  the  thirty-three  years  in  which 
he  resided  in  Bruges,  received  as  many  letters  as  it  is  the  fate  of  some 
unfortunate  people  to  receive  within  one  day.  Well,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Caxton,  being  an  active  man,  and  of  an  industrious  mind,  must 
have  had  intervals  of  his  time  which  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up,  and  to 
fill  those  intervals  he  took  to  literature.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  took  to 
literature,  and  that  for  a  long  time  he  attached  himself  to  the  Court  of 
Bruges.  It  was  a  literary  court.  He  bestowed  his  time  in  doing  what 
he  thought  best  for  his  country,  namely,  in  translating  and  bringing 
within  the  reach  of  his  countrymen  works  which,  without  that  assist¬ 
ance,  they  could  not  have  had  access  to.  He  first  printed  a  book  trans¬ 
lated,  which  he  called,  I  think,  in  English,  the  “  Recuyell,”  or  a 
collection  of  the  histories  of  Troy.  This  gave  great  satisfaction,  and 
he  was  called  upon  to  multiply  the  number  of  copies  because  it  was  so 
popular,  and  this  multiplication  by  writing  was  difficult.  And  it 
appears  that  one  day  he  bethought  himself  that  he  might  avail  him¬ 
self  of  this  happy  aid  which  was  provided  for  him  by  a  recent  invention, 
so  he  attached  himself  to  the  task.  At  Bruges  the  old  love  of  home 
came  on  him,  and  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  England  he  founded 
a  press  in  Westminster.  Let  me  here  observe  that  we  have  no  reasons 
to  suppose  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  any  sensible 
degree  favoured  the  enterprise  of  Caxton.  Though  within  the  precincts 
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of  a  great,  wealthy,  endowed  church,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great 
assistance  was  ever  given  to  him,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  endowed 
with  an  independent  spirit.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
ecclesiastical  world  had  become  very  uneasy,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  jealousy  as  to  the  effects  of  this  great  invention  of  printing  in  spread¬ 
ing  an  extensive  knowledge  among  the  people  ;  and  what  is  called  the 
“  cold  shoulder  ”  was  rather  turned  to  this  invention.  Here  you  come 
to  rather  a  curious  point.  Caxton  has  had  praise  given  to  him  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  received  from  no  less  an  authority  than 
Gibbon  very  severe  censure  for  the  class  of  works  he  printed.  If  you 
look  at  the  list  of  works  produced  by  Caxton,  and  compare  them  at  the 
same  time  with  the  works  produced  by  the  Continental  press,  you  will 
be  struck  by  their  great  difference  of  character.  The  works  produced 
by  Caxton  appear  mainly  to  belong  to  a  low  stage  of  civilization. 
He  did  not,  it  appears,  print  the  Bible,  because  the  translated  Bible, 
then  popular  among  the  people,  was  the  translation  of  Wycliffe,  and  the 
translation  of  Wycliffe  had  been  proscribed  by  the  Church  ;  moreover,  he 
never  attempted  to  print  any  one  of  the  great  standard  classical  works  of 
antiquity.  Are  we  to  condemn  him  on  that  account?  Not  at  all.  His 
proceeding  was  an  eminently  English  proceeding.  Caxton  conceived 
in  his  own  mind  that  idea  which  we  consider  to  be  an  eminently 
English  idea — -that  he  would  make  his  great  enterprise  independent 
and  self-supporting.  Caxton  seems  to  have  determined  to  throw 
himself  as  far  as  he  could  upon  the  sympathies  and  intelligence  of  his 
countrymen,  to  do  all  he  could  by  translations  to  bring  learning  near 
to  their  comprehension,  and  having  brought  them  as  near  as  he 
could,  to  trust  them  to  do  the  rest.  And  the  industry  of  this  man 
was  marvellous.  We  are  told  that  by  the  time  he  died  he  had 
translated  nearly  5,000  folio  pages  for  the  benefit  and  instruction 
of  his  countrymen.  Printing,  too,  was  not  looked  upon  by  him  so 
much  as  a  mere  manual  art  or  accomplishment,  as  that  it  was  his 
business  to  develop  the  art  as  a  link  between  the  literary  works  on 
the  one  side  which  he  had  printed,  and  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
on  the  other  side,  and  thus  of  bringing  them  into  contact.  His  is  a 
very  remarkable  and  interesting  history,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  closely  examining  it  will 
find  that  the  career  of  Caxton,  considered  as  a  biography,  has  a  deep 
interest  for  any  reader  interested  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  for 
most  civilised  English  readers  it  is  a  subject  that  will  well  repay  any 
amount  of  diligence  and  care  bestowed  on  it.  Well,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  much  longer.  My  wish  is  gained 
if  those  who  have  not  made  his  character  and  career  a  special  subject 
for  examination  shall  happily  be  induced  to  look  a  little  into  the 
matter.  Caxton  came  here,  and  produced  a  book  in  the  year  1477, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards— ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards — in  the 
course  of  nature,  he  disappeared.  But  he  had  no  English  followers. 
There  was  a  press  established  at  Oxford  in  the  time  of  Caxton,  but 
it  was  established  by  a  foreigner,  and  on  the  death  of  that  foreigner 
in  the  year,  I  think,  of  i486,  the  press  disappeared.  Oxford  remained 
without  a  press,  and  Cambridge  literally  without  a  press,  until  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  proving  thereby  that  I  did  not  exaggerate 
when  I  spoke  of  the  relatively  backward  condition  of  England  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  great  art.  Here  I  must  say  one  word  to  the  good 
sense  and  sagacity  of  Caxton.  As  I  have  said,  he  determined  to 
make  his  press  self-supporting,  and  he  did  so  ;  and  I  daresay  when  he 
died,  if  he  was  not  a  wealthy  man,  he  was  a  man  of  substance.  And 
he  was  not  a  “high-flying”  printer,  he  took  a  hint  from  those  who 
preceded  him.  Those  Germans,  whose  names,  I  think,  were  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz,  who  were  first  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  printed  a  large  number  of  magnificent  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  They  became 
bankrupt.  That  was  a  very  melancholy  end  of  a  noble  enterprise,  but 
it  enables  us  to  understand  the  modesty,  good  sense,  and  sagacity  of 
Caxton,  when  we  see  how  he  steered  clear  of  those  rocks.  He  saw 
there  would  not  be  demand  enough  for  what  may  be  called  an  ideal 
press.  He  limited  himself  to  practical  objects,  and  thus  laid  a  sound 
foundation  of  what  was  a  progressive  work.  We  have  had  many 
distinguished  printers  in  this  country  since  Caxton.  The  name  of 
Baskerville  will  always  be  illustrious,  and  then  there  is  the  name  of 
Foulis,  who  is  deserving  of  great  distinction.  We  live  now  in  times 
when  this  great  work,  the  business  of  printers,  has  received  an  enor¬ 
mous  extension  and  expansion.  All  modern  resources  of  the  day 
have  been  applied,  as  you  know,  to  the  prosecution  of  all  useful  arts. 
It  would  be  most  invidious  to  refer  to  the  name  of  any  living  printer, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Pickering  and 
the  beautiful  works  he  produced,  and  especially  the  splendid  series  of 
English  Prayer-books,  which  appeared  to  reproduce  the  form  of  the 
old  art  of  printing.  I  now  call  attention  in  a  few  words  to  the  progress 
of  this  art,  and  I  hold  up  a  volume  in  my  hand,  to  which  I  beg  every 
one  to  direct  his  eye,  because  I  think  it  may  be  called  the  climax  and 
consummation  of  this  art.  This  volume  is  bound,  as  you  see,  and 
stamped  with  the  arms  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  a  Bible 
bound  in  a  manner  that  commends  itself  to  the  reader — I  believe  in 
every  sense  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  containing  more  than 
one  thousand  pages.  Well,  you  will  say,  “That  is  very  commonplace, 
why  bring  it  before  us?”  I  do  so  in  order  to  tell  you  that  the 


materials  of  this  book  sixteen  hours  ago  did  not  exist — it  was  not 
bound,  it  was  not  folded,  it  was  not  printed.  Since  the  clock  struck 
twelve  last  night  at  the  University  Press  in  Oxford  the  people  there  have 
printed  and  sent  us  this  book — they  have  sent  several  copies — one  of 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  That  shows  what 
can  be  done,  and  that  is  what  has  been  done,  and  it  shows  the  state  to 
which  this  great  art  is  now  happily  arrived.  If  I  began  with  a  humili¬ 
ating  confession  on  the  part  of  my  countrymen  as  to  the  small  share 
we  could  claim  in  contributing  to  the  early  history  of  printing,  we 
may  leave  off,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  a  better  spirit,  because  I 
think  that  such  a  performance  as  that  is  one  which  will  be  admitted 
to  be  a  credit  in  any  portion  of  the  world.  Now,  I  will  trouble  you 
no  longer,  but  will  ask  you  to  drink  with  me  to  the  memory  of  this 
most  distinguished  name — “To  the  Memory  of  William  Caxton, 
the  first  English  printer,”  and  a  native  of  this  our  beloved  country. 

The  toast  was  drunk  in  silence,  all  upstanding. 

Mr.  Gladstone  next  briefly  proposed  “Success  to  the  Printers’ 
Pension,  Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation,”  whose  jubilee, 
as  our  readers  know,  was  celebrated  with  the  Caxton  Festival. 

Mr.  Hodson,  the  secretary,  read  out  a  long  list  of  subscriptions, 
amounting  to  over  £2, 100. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  proposed  “  The  Health 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.”  He  thought  he  was  eminently  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  on  that  occasion,  for  Caxton’s  work  was  not  to  supply 
a  luxury  for  the  rich,  but  to  help  to  raise  the  masses  of  mankind. 
Without  wishing  to  make  any  political  reference,  he  thought  future 
ages  would  recognise  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  public  life  a  direction  of 
his  efforts  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures.  For  his  own  part  he  had 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  friendship  for  some  fifty  years. 
Alluding  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remark  about  letters,  he  hoped  it  might 
be  possible  to  have  an  invention  by  which  it  would  be  easier  to  print 
a  letter  than  to  write  it  ;  then  public  men  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
were  pestered  morning,  noon,  and  night,  with  postcards  and  letters, 
would  be  spared  much  time  given  to  studying  strange  caligraphy,  not 
always  of  the  plainest  character. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  cheers,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  briefly 
returned  thanks,  reminding  the  Bishop  in  a  playful  manner  that  it  was 
nearly  sixty  years  ago  since  they  met  at  Eton.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  his  friend ;  but  he  must 
say,  that  although  a  good  disciplinarian  in  his  own  diocese,  and  not 
given  to  exaggeration,  yet  the  manner  in  which  his  Lordship  had  over¬ 
stated  his  merits  should  be  set  down  to  long  friendship  rather  than  calm 
judgment. 

Dr.  Parker,  apologizing  for  having  nothing  special  to  say  relative  to 
the  occasion,  remarked  that  the  toast  he  was  about  to  propose  was  to 
have  been  intrusted  to  a  well-known  Canon  of  the  Church.  That 
dignitary,  however,  not  being  present,  he  (Dr.  Parker)  had  been 
called  upon  to  do  so  at  a  moment’s  notice.  He  then  proposed  “  The 
Contributors  to  the  Loan  Collection.” 

Mr.  E.  Pickard  Hall,  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  responded, 
and  explained  that  the  Bible  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  held  in  his 
hand,  together  with  ninety-nine  others  prepared  for  distribution,  had 
been  printed,  dried,  folded,  and  passed  through  the  twenty-eight  pro¬ 
cesses  of  binding,  gilt-edging,  &c.,  all  since  the  clock  had  struck  mid¬ 
night.  The  type  was  all  ready  before,  and  so  far  as  the  printing  off  was 
concerned,  he  admitted  that  some  might  tell  him  that  the  question  was 
only  one  of  using  many  printing-presses.  Whatever  might  be  said 
about  that,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  subsequent  processes 
were  rapid. 

Sir  Charles  Reed  proposed  the  last  toast,  “  The  Printers  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,”  coupling  with  that  toast  the  names  of 
three  gentlemen  as  representatives  of  English,  French,  and  German 
printers. 

M.  Chaix,  of  Paris,  who  had  been  delegated  by  the  Paris  Printers’ 
Society  to  represent  them  on  this  occasion,  responded  for  the  French 
printers.  He  said  :  Tres-honorable  President,  Ladies  et  Gentlemen, — - 
C’est  a  votre  gracieuse  Souveraine  que^  je  porterai  d’abord  un  toast. 
C’est  ensuite  a  vous,  honorables  gentlemen,  qui  avez  eu  l’heureuse  idee 
d’organiser  cette  fete  de  lTmprimerie,  que  j’adresserai  des  remerciments 
au  nom  de  mes  confreres  de  France  et  en  mon  nom  personnel — pour 
nous  y  avoir  convies,  et  nous  y  recevoir  avec  une  si  cordiale  hospitalite. 
Ce  n’est  point  d’ailleurs  le  premier  temoignage  de  sympathie  que  les 
Imprimeurs  et  les  Libraires  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  donnent  a  leurs 
confreres  de  France  ;  et  nous  nous  souviendrons  toujours  avec  une  vive 
reconnaissance  de  l’empressement  que  vous  avez  mis  a  soulager  nos 
souffrances  apres  le  siege  de  Paris.  Aujourd’hui,  permettez-moi  de  vous 
exprimer  les  voeux  que  nous  formons  pour  que  Part  immortel  de  Guten¬ 
berg  et  de  Caxton,  fidele  a  son  origine,  ne  soit  jamais,  aux  mains 
des  homines,  qu’un  instrument  de  science  et  de  paix ;  qu’il  ne  serve 
a  repandre  que  les  belles  productions  de  l’esprit  humain,  les  oeuvres 
saines  et  morales,  et  les  idees  de  philanthropic  et  de  fraternite.  Mais 
ce  role  pacifique  comporte  cependant  une  lutte  :  la  lutte  contre 
l’ignorance.  Cette  guerre  la,  honorables  gentlemen,  ne  craignons  pas 
de  l’engager  et  de  la  poursuivre ;  et  si  l’avenir  des  societes  depend 
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de  1'education  donnee  a  l’enfance,  preoccupons-nous  avec  une  ardente 
sollicitude  des  enfants  confies  a  nos  soins.  Je  vous  propose  done, 
ladies  et  gentlemen,  de  porter  un  toast  a  la  destruction  de  l’ignorance 
et  a  la  victoire  de  la  paix  dans  le  monde,  par  l’art  de  PImprimerie. 

Herr  Th.  Goebel,  editor  of  our  able  German  contemporary,  the 
Journal  fiir Buchdruckerkunst,  after  a  few  apologetic  remarks  about  not 
being  prepared  to  make  a  speech,  said  : — Meine  Damen  und  Herren  ! 
Als  vor  jetzt  37  Jahren  Deutschland  das  Fest  der  Erfindung  der  Buch¬ 
druckerkunst  feierte,  fand  der  Aufruf  zur  Mitfeier  des  Festes  nur 
wenig  Wiederhall  ausserhalb  des  Landerdistricts,  den  man  damals  - 
den  Deutschen  Bund  nannte,  ausser  unter  den  Deutschen  selbst,  wo 
solche  in  fremden  Landen  in  hinreichender  Zahl  vereint  lebten,  urn 
schon  damals  Itihlen  zu  konnen,  dass,  wenn  ihr  Vaterland  in  politischer 
Beziehung  nur  ein  schattenhafter  Begriff  und  eine  Einheit  desselben  in 
dieser  Hinsicht  nur  ein  Herzenswunsch  warmfuhlender  Patrioten  sei, 
diese  Einheit  doch  schon  bestehe  in  der  Gemeinschaft  der  Geister, 
in  der  Allgemeinheit  deutschen  Wissens.  Heute  ist  es  gliicklicherweise 
anders  geworden,  und  wenn  wir  heute  in  Deutschland  das  vierhundert- 
jahrige  Bestehen  der  druckenden  Kunst  zu  feiern  batten,  diese  Feier 
wiirde  alsdann  auch  einen  einheitlichen,  nationalen  Character  an- 
nehmen  und  nicht  als  vereinzelte  Familienfeste  von  Buchdruckern  auf- 
treten  wie  zum  grossen  Theile  im  Jahre  1840.  Sie,  meine  Damen  und 
Herren,  sind  gliicklicher  als  wir  es  waren  ;  England  erfreut  sich 
schon  seit  Jahrhunderten  der  burgerlichen  Freiheit,  deren  hochster 
und  allgemeinster  Ausdruck  Ihre  freie  Presse  ist.  Der  Grundstein  zu 
dieser  Ihrer  freien  Presse  wurde  von  dem  Manne  gelegt,  dessenNamen 
die  heutige  Feier  tragt,  William  Caxton,  der  erste  Drucker  Englands. 
War  Deutschland  das  Land  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst  und 
gewann  sie  von  dort  aus  zuerst  allgemeine  Verbreitung,  so  ist  England 
das  Land,  wo  die  Presse  ihre  hochste  Entwickelung  gefunden  in  der 
Alten  Welt,  und  deshalb  wollen  wir  deutsche  Buchdrucker  heute  den 
englischen  Buchdrucker-Briidern  Gliick  wiinschen  zu  den  Errungen- 
scliaften  der  Presse  in  ihrer  Heimath.  Wenn  ich  auch  nicht  spreche 
im  allumfassenden  Auftrage  der  deutschen  Druckergemeinde,  so 
spreche  ich  unstreitig  in  ihrem  Sinne, — meine  Stellung  als  Redacteur 
des  altesten  deutschen  Buchdruckerblattes  berechtigt  mich  zu  dieser 
Versicherung.  Die  englische  Caxtonfeier  ist  zu  einer  internationalen 
Feier  geworden  ;  Frankreich  und  andere  Staaten  sind  in  der  geehrten 
Versammlung  vertreten, — haben  diese  Herren  Ihnen  den  Gruss 
gebracht  von  der  Seine  und  von  anderen  Gestaden,  so  bringen  wir 
Ihnen  deutsche  Griisse  vom  Rhein  und  Main,  von  der  Pleisse  und 
vom  Schwarzwald  ;  die  englische  Druckerkunst,  die  Tochter  Caxtons, 
sie  wachse,  bliihe  und  gedeihe  jetzt  und  in  alien  kommenden  Jahr¬ 
hunderten  ! 

Mr.  G.  Spottiswoode  having  briefly  acknowledged  the  toast  on 
behalf  of  English  printers,  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  company  dispersed. 


THE  EXHIBITION. 

DESPITE  the  many  big  shows,  international  exhibitions,  fashion¬ 
able  garden  fetes,  and  floricultural  and  horticultural  displays 
of  which  it  has  been  the  scene,  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Ken¬ 
sington  is  still  a  terra  incognita  to  most  country  people,  and  to  even  a 
good  many  townsfolk  as  well.  For  their  benefit,  therefore,  we  point 
out  the  best  way  to  get  to  the  Caxton  Exhibition. 

The  collection  is  disposed  in  two  large  galleries,  together  with  some 
adjoining  apartments  of  the  Exhibition  buildings,  running  round  three 
sides  of  the  Plorticultural  Society’s  Garden.  The  fourth  side  of  the 
quadrature  consists  in  the  Albert  Ilall  on  Ivensington-Gore.  The  two 
galleries,  to  which  alone  our  attention  need  be  confined,  are  on  the 
west  side  of  the  gardens,  and  are  approached  from  Prince  Albert- 
road. 

There  are  two  chief  modes  of  access  to  this  spot.  One  is  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railway,  which  has  a  station  at  South  Kensington,  and  one 
also  at  Gloster-road  ;  the  latter  being  preferable,  as  it  involves  a  shorter 
walk  to  the  Exhibition.  The  other  method  is,  by  the  omnibus  service 
which  runs  continually  during  the  day  from  Regent- Circus,  Piccadilly, 
and  sets  down  the  passenger  at  the  junction  of  the  Ivnightsbridge  and 
the  Brompton  roads  ;  and  probably  this  is  the  best  way  of  getting  to 
the  Exhibition. 

Turning  down  the  Prince  Albert-road,  and  walking  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  we  encounter  the  big  placard  indicating  that  within  is 
held  the  “  Caxton  Exhibition.”  The  approach  is  through  a  hot-house 
kind  of  long  lobby,  the  glass  of  which  attracts  the  heat  and  sends  the 
visitor  into  the  building  with  hearty  thankfulness  that  he  has  got  to  the 
end  of  this  glaring  “middle  passage.”  He  enters  through  a  couple  of 
glass  doors,  and  finds  himself  in  a  vestibule  to  the  galleries  containing 
the  machinery.  His  first  impression,  we  fear,  will  be  an  unsatisfactory 
one.  The  place  looks  “higgledy-piggledy.”  Each  exhibitor  seems 
to  be  elbowing  his  neighbour.  The  noise  of  the  machinery,  the  smell 
of  oil,  the  incessant  pushing,  treading  on  people’s  toes,  and  a  host 


of  other  minor  unpleasant  contingencies  certainly  do  not  contribute  to 
make  this  “a  place  to  spend  a  happy  day.” 

The  overcrowding  of  this  apartment  is  not  its  only  unsatisfactory 
feature.  That,  we  suppose  we  must  not  grumble  at,  on  the  principle  of 
refraining  from  looking  the  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  as  the  authorities  have 
granted  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  rooms.  There  is,  however,  a  greater 
mistake  evident,  and  we  are  surprised  it  was  committed.  The  heavy 
exhibits  of  Printing-machines  are  placed  next  to  the  windows  ;  the  small 
and  delicate  ones,  such  as  the  Composing-machines,  against  the  opposite 
wall.  The  latter  require  the  most  light,  and  get  the  least ;  the  former 
have  their  rollers  scorched  and  spoiled  through  the  heat  which  is 
thrown  on  to  them,  owing  to  undue  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Upstairs  in  a  very  lightsome  and  indeed  elegant  gallery  are  deposited 
the  curiosities  and  the  products  of  Printing  generally.  This  room  is  in  its 
arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  its  contents,  much  more  agree¬ 
able  than  that  below,  and  as  it  is  the  one  which  is  the  special  feature  of 
the  entire  exhibition,  we  will  begin  with  a  reference  to  its  contents. 

As  already  stated,  the  exhibition  is  divided  into  fourteen  classes, 
viz.  Class  A.  William  Caxton  and  the  Development  of  the  Art  of  Printing 
in  England  and  Scotland;  Class  B.  The  Development  of  the  Art  of 
Printing  in  Foreign  Countries ;  Class  C.  The  comparative  Development 
of  the  Art  of  Printing  in  England  and  Foreign  Countries,  illustrated  by 
Specimens  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Liturgies  ;  Class  D.  Specimens 
noticeable  for  rarity  or  for  beauty  and  excellence  of  Typography ; 
Class  E.  Specimens  of  Printing  from  Stereotype  Plates,  &c.  ;  Class  F. 
Printed  Music ;  Class  G.  Book  Illustrations,  &c.  ;  Class  H.  Portraits 
and  Autographs  of  distinguished  Authors,  Type-founders,  Printers,  and 
Booksellers;  Class  I.  Books  relating  to  Printing;  Class  K.  Curiosities 
and  Miscellanies  ;  Class  L.  Type  and  other  Printing  Materials ; 
Class  M.  Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping ;  Class  N.  Copper-plate 
Printing,  Lithography,  and  Photography  ;  Class  O.  Paper. 

A  very  tempting  menu  truly,  and  sufficiently  varied,  in  which  there 
would  appear  to  be  something  for  almost  every  one  to  single  out 
according  to  his  taste ;  but  like  as  it  is  with  experienced  diners,  who, 
with  a  wholesome  fear  of  indigestion,  never  attempt  to  partake  of  all  the 
dishes  before  them,  so  it  will  be  discreet  for  us  in  the  notice  which  here 
follows  to  confine  ourselves  this  month  to  two  or  three  of  the  Classes 
mentioned,  in  which  we  shall  find  quite  enough,  we  trust,  to  interest 
our  readers. 

€i)t  Cajrtcmsu 

Caxton  himself  being  the  great  central  object  of  the  Exhibition,  it  is 
but  right,  of  course,  that  the  first  place  should  be  given  to  his  produc¬ 
tions,  although  not  in  strict  chronological  order ;  for  is  it  not  known 
to  everyone  that  there  were  many  brave  Printers  before  our  English 
Agamemnon  ?  To  him,  however,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  intro¬ 
duced  the  Art  of  Printing  into  England,  just  four  centuries  ago,  having, 
according  to  Mr.  Blades,  acquired  his  knowledge  of  it  at  Bruges  from 
Colard  Mansion. 

It  was  a  main  object  of  the  Committee  that  organised  the  Exhibition 
to  bring  together  by  loan  as  many  copies  as  possible  of  the  works  of 
Caxton  that  were  known  to  exist  in  the  various  public  libraries,  and 
the  libraries  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  throughout  the  country.  A 
truly  liberal  response  has  been  made  to  the  appeal  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  result  has  been  such  a  collection  of  Caxtons  as  was  never  before 
exhibited,  amounting  to  as  many  as  151  copies,  of  which  no  less  than 
fifty-seven  have  been  lent  by  Earl  Spencer,  from  the  library  at  Althorp. 
The  Queen  has  sent  four,  one  of  which,  the  “Doctrinal  of  Sapience,” 
is  on  vellum,  being  the  only  Caxton  on  vellum  except  that  at  the 
British  Museum — the  “Speculum  Vitrn  Christi  ”  of  St.  Francis  Bona- 
ventura.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  sent  from  his  library  as  many  as 
eighteen  Caxtons;  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  seven;  Mr.  Christie-Miller, 
four  ;  the  Bodleian  Library,  seven  ;  the  University  Library  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  sixteen ;  Sion  College,  six  ;  Mr.  Tyssen-Amhurst,  two ;  the 
Hunterian  Library  at  Glasgow,  four  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
three,  and  so  forth. 

As  illustrating  the  life  of  Caxton,  there  are  shown  in  the  Exhibition 
two  original  documents  lent  by  the  Mercers’  Company  ;  one  of  which 
contains  the  record  of  Caxton’s  apprenticeship  to  Robert  Large,  in  the 
1 6th  year  of  King  Plenry  VI.,  1437-38  ;  and  the  other  is  a  letter 
sent  by  the  Court  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  to  William  Caxton, 
Governor  of  the  English  Nation  beyond  the  seas.  The  Churchwardens’ 
accounts  of  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  are  also  shown, 
in  which  under  the  year  1491,  among  the  receipts,  occurs  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — “Item.  At  burying  of  William  Caxton  for  2  Torches— 6s.  8d.” 
Caxton’s  name  appears  also  three  times  as  auditor  of  the  accounts. 
There  is  also  exhibited  a  volume  of  the  Wardens’  Accounts  of  the 
Guild  of  our  Lady,  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  showing  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Westminster  Guild  with  the  Wool  Staple  and  with  the 
Mercers’  Company.  This  may  account  in  some  measure  for  Caxton’s 
resolution  to  establish  himself  as  a  printer  at  Westminster.  A  fifth 
document  is  a  photograph  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Pepysian 
Library  at  Cambridge,  and  supposed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Caxton,  giving  the  colophon  of  a  translation  of  part  of  Ovid’s 
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Metamorphoses — which  was  perhaps  printed,  but  no  copy  of  it  is  known 
— in  the  following  words  :  “  Translated  and  fynysshed  by  me  William 
Caxton  at  Westmestre  the  xxii  day  of  Apryll  the  yere  of  our  lord 
m.  iiijc  iiijxx”  [1480]. 

Two  books,  bearing  Colard  Mansion’s  name,  and  printed  by  him  at 
Bruges,  are  exhibited  ;  one,  a  “  Boccace  du  dechiet  des  nobles  hommes 
et  femmes,”  1476;  and  the  other  “Boece.  Consolation  de  Philo¬ 
sophic,”  1477.  There  is  also  shown  a  facsimile  of  part  of  a  page  of 
“Ovide.  Les  Metamorphoses,”  Bruges,  1484,  forming  a  connecting 
link  with  Caxton’s  type  No.  2. 

Mr.  Blades,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  Caxtons,  has  classified  them 
according  to  the  different  types  mentioned  in  his  biography  of  our  first 
printer.  Thus,  under  type  No.  1,  we  have  the  first  book  printed  in 
English,  “  The  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troye,”  translated  1469-71, 
from  the  French  of  Raoul  Le  Fevre,  without  place  or  date  of  printing, 
but  believed  to  have  been  printed  either  by  Caxton  alone,  or  in  company 
with  Colard  Mansion,  at  Bruges,  about  the  year  1474.  A  magnificent 
copy  of  this  book,  formerly  belonging  to  Elizabeth  Grey,  Queen  of 
Edward  IV.,  with  her  autograph,  is  exhibited  in  a  case  by  itself,  on  a 
velvet  cushion.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  was 
purchased  at  the  famous  Roxburghe  sale  in  1812,  for  1,000  guineas. 
There  are  two  other  copies  of  the  same  work,  lent  by  Earl  Spencer 
and  Sion  College  respectively. 

“TheGame  and  Play  of  Chess,  Moralised, ’’translated  from  the  French 
of  De  Vignay,  and  that  from  the  Latin  of  Jacobus  Cessoles  in  1474, 
long  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  book  printed  at  Westminster,  has 
been  lent  by  Earl  Spencer,  and  a  second  copy  by  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  It  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Blades  to  the  press  of  Mansion  and 
Caxton  at  Bruges  about  the  year  1475.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
original  French  “  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troyes,”  printed  about  1476, 
with  the  “  Fais  de  Jason,”  circa  1476-77  ;  and  the  “  Meditacions  sur 
les  sept  pseaulmes  penitenciaulx,”  of  Cardinal  P.  D’Ailly,  of  which  a 
facsimile  only  is  shown,  from  the  unique  copy  in  the  British  Museum, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Jones  in  1841,  bound  up  with  “Les  quatre  derre- 
nieres  choses,”  also  unique,  and  of  which  a  facsimile  page  is  exhibited. 

Next  come  the  books  printed  in  type  No.  2,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  memorable  “  Dictes  and  notable  wise  sayings  of  the 
Philosophers,”  “  Emprynted  by  me,  William  Caxton,  at  Westmestre, 

1477. ”  This  is  the  first  Caxton  with  undoubted  place  and  date  of 
imprint,  and  of  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Blades, 
that  it  was  the  first  book  printed  in  England.  A  copy  of  it  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Christie-Miller,  the  finest  known,  and  is  here 
placed  in  a  glass  case  by  itself  on  a  velvet  cushion.  There  are  two 
other  copies  of  it,  lent,  one  by  Mr.  Tyssen-Amhurst,  and  the  other  by 
Lord  Spencer. 

Of  the  other  books  in  this  type  we  may  mention  the  “  History  of 
Jason,”  circa  1477;  Chaucer’s  “Canterbury  Tales,”  circa  1477-78; 
the  “  Moral  Proverbs  of  Christine  de  Pisan,”  “  Emprinted  by  Caxton 
at  Westmestre,”  1478;  Lydgate,  “Stans  puer  ad  mensam,”  a  boy’s 
school-book,  teaching  Latin  and  good  manners  at  the  same  time,  circa 
1478  ;  the  “  Infancia  Salvatoris,”  circa  1478,  an  unique  book,  lent  by 
the  University  Library  of  Gottingen,  having  been  purchased  of 
Osborne,  the  London  bookseller,  for  half  a  guinea,  from  the  Harleian 
Library  in  1745;  “Boethius  De  Consolatione  Philosophise,”  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Chaucer  :  “  I,  William  Caxton,  have  done  my 
devoir  to  translate  it,”  circa  1478  ;  the  “  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox,” 
1481  ;  the  “Game  and  Play  of  the  Chess,”  second  edition,  with  wood- 
cuts  ;  lent  by  Lord  Tollemache,  cum  multis  aliis. 

In  type  No.  3,  which  was  chiefly  used  for  head-lines,  we  have 
Caxton’s  famous  advertisement  respecting  the  “Pyes”  of  Salisbury 
use,  in  the  following  words:  “If  it  plese  ony  man,  spirituel  or 
temporel,  to  bye  ony  pyes  of  two,  and  there  commemoracios  of  Salis- 
buri  use,  enprynted  after  the  forme  of  this  preset  lettre,  wiche  ben  wel 
and  truly  correct,  late  hym  come  to  Westmonester  in  to  the  almon- 
estrye  at  the  reed  pale,  and  he  shal  have  them  good  chepe  ;  ”  about 

1478,  lent  by  Earl  Spencer  ;  a  Boethius  of  about  the  same  date,  lent 
by  -the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  and  a  facsimile  page  from  a  unique 
“  Psalterium,”  1480-83  (?),  discovered  by  Mr.  Bullen  in  the  British 
M  useum. 

In  types  No.  4  and  4'"',  we  have  the  “  Chronicles  of  England,”  1480  ; 
the  “Description  of  Britain,”  same  year ;  “Curia  Sapientiae,  or  the 
Court  of  Sapience,”  circa  1481;  “Godfrey  of  Boloyne,”  1481,  four 
copies  ;  “An  Indulgence  granted  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  all  who  would 
assist  in  opposing  the  Turks  at  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,”  1481,  lent  by  the 
Bedford  General  Library.  This  and  a  duplicate  of  the  same  were  used 
to  strengthen  the  binding  of  a  copy  of  the  “Book  Royall,”  printed  by 
Caxton  about  1488,  showing  what  treasures  may  sometimes  lie  hid  in 
the  bindings  of  old  books;  “The  Festial  (Liber  Festivalis),”  “Em¬ 
prynted  by  William  Caxton  at  Westmestre,”  1483,  lent  by  Earl 
Spencer;  “The  Book  which  the  Knight  of  the  Tower  made  to  the 
enseygnment  and  teaching  of  his  daughters,”  by  G.  de  Latour  Landry, 
“  Emprynted  at  Westmynstre,”  1484,  lent  by  Earl  Spencer  ;  “A  Book 
of  the  noble  Histories  of  King  Arthur  and  of  certain  of  his  Knights,” 
“  Emprynted  in  thabbey  of  Westmestre.  Caxton  me  fieri  fecit,”  1485, 
lent  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  Such  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  books 
printed  in  types  No.  4  and  4*. 


In  type  No.  5  there  are  several  specimens,  including  the  Queen’s 
copy  of  the  “  Doctrinal  of  Sapience,”  before  mentioned  ;  and  in  type 
No.  6  we  have  no  less  than  six  copies  of  “  Christine  de  Pisan,”  1489  ; 
“  Reynard  the  Fox,”  second  edition  (1489) ;  “The  history  of  the  four 
Sons  of  Aymon,”  (1489)  unique  ;  the  “  Boke  ofExeydos,”  1490;  the 
“  Mirrour  of  the  World,”  third  edition,  1490  ;  the  “Art  and  Crafte  to 
know  well  to  die,”  1491,  with  many  others. 

Caxton  himself  died  in  1491,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  business  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  of  Lorraine,  who  in  all  probability  accompanied 
him  from  Bruges  to  Westminster.  Wynkyn  de  Worde  continued  to 
print  at  Westminster  until  about  the  year  1500,  when  he  set  up  an 
establishment  at  the  Sign  of  the  Sun,  in  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet-street,  where 
he  printed  up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  viz.  1 534.  Many  of  his  books 
are  here  exhibited,  among  which  the  “  Bartholemeeus  de  Proprietatibus 
rerum,”  printed  about  the  year  1495,  deserves  especial  mention  as  being 
the  first  book  printed  on  paper  of  English  manufacture.  This  was  the 
production  of  John  Tate  the  younger,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
set  up  the  first  English  paper-mill  at  Hertford. 

Richard  Pynson,  a  Norman,  was  also  a  servant  of  Caxton,  who  im¬ 
proved  considerably  upon  the  workmanship  of  his  master.  In  1503  he 
was  made  King’s  Printer,  and  had  an  establishment,  first  at  Temple 
Bar,  and  afterwards  at  the  Sign  of  the  George,  near  St.  Dunstan’s, 
Fleet-street.  Pynson  was  the  first  who  introduced  printing  in  the 
Roman  characters  into  England,  as  appears  in  a  book  printed  by  him 
in  1518,  and  here  exhibited  ;  the  “Oratio  in  pace  nuserrime  composita 
inter  invictissimum  Anglise  regem  et  Francorum  regem  Christianissi- 
mum.”  Pynson  also  printed  a  magnificent  Sarum  Missal  in  1520,  of 
which  a  copy  on  Vellum  is  here  exhibited  by  E.  Housman,  Esq.  In 
1521  he  printed  the  famous  “Assertio  septem  Sacramentorum  adversus 
M.  Lutherum,”  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  himself,  of  which  a  copy  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

But  there  was  a  printer  named  Rood  who  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  Oxford  soon  after  Caxton  had  done  the  same  at  West¬ 
minster.  His  earliest  book,  the  “  Expositio  S.  Jeronimi  in  Symboluni 
Apostolorum,”  of  which  there  are  two  copies  lent,  one  by  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  other  by  Lord  Spencer,  bears  the  date  of 
Oxford,  1468,  which,  however,  has  been  clearly  proved  to  be  a  mistake 
for  1478,  an  “  x  ”  having  dropped  out  of  the  Roman  numerals  in  the 
.course  of  printing.  All  of  Rood’s  books  were  in  Latin,  except  a 
Latin  Grammar  in  English,  printed  by  him  in  1482.  In  1485  he  went 
into  partnership  with  an  Englishman  named  Hunte,  and  they  printed 
together  some  half-dozen  works,  among  which  was  the  “Constitutiones 
Provinciates  ”  of  Lyndewode,  1483-85,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  lent 
by  All  Souls  College.  They  also  printed  the  “Liber  Festivalis,” 
1489,  after  which  year  they  appear  to  have  broken  up  their  establish¬ 
ment,  and  printing  was  not  again  practised  at  Oxford  until  1512.  A 
few  books  were  printed  there  between  that  year  and  1519,  after  which 
year  it  most  unaccountably  ceased  altogether  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  when  a  press  was  again  set  up  in  our  great  seat  of  learning 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  1585,  he  being  then  Chancellor  of  the 
University. 

Printing  was  also  carried  on  during  the  lifetime  of  Caxton  at  St. 
Albans  by  an  unknown  printer  who  issued  as  many  as  eight  works 
from  his  press,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  “  Fructus  Temporum  : 
The  St.  Alban’s  Chronicle  (1483),”  and  the  “  Bokys  of  Hawkyng  and 
Hunting,  and  also  of  Coatarmuris.  Compylet  at  St.  Alban’s,  i486,”  by 
Juliana  Berners,  Prioress  of  Sop  well  Nunnery.  A  copy  of  each  has 
been  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  Earl  Spencer. 

John  Lettou,  Lettou  and  Machlinia,  and  W.  Machlinia  were  likewise 
contemporaries  of  Caxton.  Specimens  from  their  presses  are  exhibited 
by  Sion  College,  Cambridge  University  Library,  A.  Horwood,  Esq., 
and  other  contributors. 


Tfje  ^piTati  of  printing:. 

And  now  we  pass  from  Caxton,  his  contemporaries  and  successors  in 
England,  to  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  on  the  Continent,  as 
shown  in  Class  B, — “  The  Development  of  the  Art  of  Printing  in 
Foreign  Countries.” 

If  we  accept  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  printing  had  its 
origin  in  the  block-books  that  came  into  use  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  or  somewhat  earlier,  in  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries,  we  must,  of  course,  first  examine  the  rich  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  kind  brought  together  in  the  present  exhibition.  They 
are  all  of  them,  with  two  exceptions,  contributed  by  Earl  Spencer. 
First,  however,  we  should  mention  those  images  of  the  saints  from 
which  the  block-books,  or  xylographs  with  both  text  and  figures,  took 
their  origin.  The  first  of  these  is  the  famous  St.  Christopher,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  such  productions  that  has  hitherto  come  to  light,  bearing 
an  unmistakeable  date,  i.  e. ,  of  the  year  1423.  As  a  time-mark  in  the 
history  of  art  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its  value.  It  is  coloured 
by  hand,  and  was  discovered  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the  “Laus  Virginis,” 
found  in  the  Chartreuse  of  Buxheim,  near  Memmingen,  by  Baron 
Heinecken.  It  is  the  property  of  Earl  Spencer,  as  is  also  a  woodcut, 
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likewise  here  exhibited,  of  the  “Annunciation  of  the  Virgin,”  found 
in  the  same  MS.  It  is  perhaps  from  the  same  hand  that  produced 
the  St.  Christopher.  There  is  likewise  a  woodcut  of  St.  Bridget,  and 
one  of  a  patron  saint,  name  unknown,  both  apparently  of  a  very  early 
date. 

Of  the  block-books  the  “  Biblia  Pauperum,”  of  forty  leaves,  lent  by 
Earl  Spencer,  stands  first  ;  it  is  followed  by  a  second  edition  of  the 
same,  lent  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gott ;  and  this  by  one  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  said  to  be  of  the  fourth  edition,  a  very  fine  copy. 
The  other  block-books,  eleven  in  number,  comprise  the  “  Historia  seu 
Providentia  Virginis  Marise  ex  Cantico  Canticorum  ;  ”  the  “  Sancti 
Johannis  Apocalypsis  ;  ”  the  “  Enndkrist,”  in  German;  the  “Quin- 
decim  Signa  extremi  Judicii,”  in  German;  the  “  Ars  Moriendi,” 
“Speculum  humanse  Salvationis,”  “Die  Kunst  Ciromantia,”  with 
the  date  1448;  and  a  ■  “  Calendaire,”  on  vellum,  most  probably  of 
French  origin. 

Of  Printing  properly  so  called,  i.e.  an  impression  produced  by 
movable  metal  types,  the  first  specimen  shown,  and  the  earliest,  we 
believe,  known,  is  a  copy  of  an  Indulgence  issued  by  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
and  printed  by  Gutenberg  at  Mayence  in  1454.  The  Indulgence  was 
originally  issued  in  145 1,  to  all  who  should  take  up  arms  against 
the  Turks,  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  was  still  in  force 
when  this  copy  of  it  was  printed.  It  is  followed  by  another  edition  of 
the  same,  printed  in  1455. 

These,  however,  were  only  single  sheets.  Let  us  hasten  to  do  homage 
to  the  first  Book  ever  printed,  the  famous  Mayence  Bible,  printed 
by  Gutenberg,  with  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  Fust,  the  goldsmith, 
about  the  year  1455.  A  magnificent  copy  of  this  book,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  has  been  lent  from  the  library  at  Althorp.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  describe  it,  as  it  is  well  known  to  all  bibliographers. 
Neither  shall  we  enter  into  the  controversy  as  to  the  rival  claim  of 
Laurence  Coster  at  Haarlem,  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
printing,  instead  of  Gutenberg  at  Mayence.  Coster’s  own  countryman, 
Dr.  Van  der  Linde,  in  a  work  written  by  him  a  few  years  ago,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Hessels,  another  Dutchman,  has  done 
more  than  any  foreigner  to  bring  into  contempt  the  claim  set  up  on 
behalf  of  Coster,  and  which  he  calls  “  the  Coster  Legend.”  Although 
there  are  still  difficulties,  especially  with  regard  to  some  early 
Donatuses,  the  dispute  may  be  regarded  as  now  substantially  settled 
in  favour  of  Gutenberg — whether  we  regard  him  as  having  arrived  at 
the  invention  of  printing  through  means  of  the  block-books,  or 
through  some  spontaneous  effort  of  his  own  genius.  It  is  to  the 
latter  view  that  we  ourselves  incline,  since  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  he  was  a  man  gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  of  invention. 
The  Mayence  Psalter  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  Mayence,  1457,  the  first 
book  with  a  date,  lent  by  Earl  Spencer,  stands  next  to  this  Bible  ; 
and  in  the  Collection  of  Bibles,  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  same, 
printed  on  vellum,  from  the  Library  at  Windsor,  is  exhibited  by  the 
gracious  permission  of  Pier  Majesty.  Next  to  the  Psalter  of  1457,  we 
have  that  of  1459  ;  next  the  “  Durandus,”  1459  ;  the  “  Constitutiones  ” 
of  Pope  Clement  V.,  1460;  the  “  Catholicon  ”  of  Joannes  Balbus, 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  by  Gutenberg  himself  in  1460;  the 
Bible  of  1462  ;  Cicero’s  “  Officia  et  Paradoxa,”  1465,  the  first  printed 
classic,  &c. 

Then  follow  the  other  early  printed  books  of  the  several  cities  of 
Germany,  carefully  arranged  by  Lord  C.  Bruce  in  chronological  order: 
Strasburg  commencing  in  1460,  Bamberg  in  1461,  Cologne  in  1465, 
Nuremberg  in  1470,  Spires  in  1471,  Ulm  in  1472,  Esslingen  in  1472, 
Lubeck  in  1475,  Leipsic  in  14S0,  and  Tubingen  in  1498. 

In  Italy  the  first  books  were,  it  is  believed,  printed  at  Subiaco,  in 
1462  ;  at  Rome,  in  1467;  at  Milan,  in  1469;  at  Venice,  in  1469;  at 
Foligno,  in  1470;  at  Bologna,  in  1471  ;  at  Ferrara,  in  1471  ;  at 
Florence,  in  1471  ;  at  Naples,  in  1471  ;  at  Mantua,  in  1471  ;  at 
Padua,  in  1472  ;  and  at  Soncino  in  1484.  Specimens  of  early  printing 
from  all  these  places  are  shown  in  the  several  cases,  the  most  noticeable 
to  our  minds  being  the  editio  pt  inceps  of  Homer,  printed  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  in  a  magnificent  type,' at  Florence,  in  the  year  1488.  It 
was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Brothers  Nerli,  under  the  direction 
of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  one  of  those  learned  Greeks  who  took 
refuge  in  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  The  copy  shown  is 
from  the  library  of  Lord  Spencer.  In  France  the  first  printing-press 
was  set  up  at  Paris,  in  1470  ;  at  Lyons,  in  1473  ;  and  at  Rouen  in  1483 
or  1487.  In  Switzerland  they  first  printed  at  Basle,  in  1474,  and  at 
Geneva  in  1478.  In  the  Low  Countries  the  chronology  is  rather 
difficult,  so  that  it  will  be  safer  for  us  not  to  particularize.  A  great 
many  valuable  works,  however,  are  set  forth  to  view,  which  biblio¬ 
graphers  will  look  at  with  special  attention.  In  Spain  printing  com¬ 
menced  at  Seville  in  1476  ;  at  Burgos,  in  1485  ;  at  Toledo,  in  i486; 
at  Valladolid,  in  1493  ;  and  at  Alcala  in  1502.  From  the  latter  city 
a  very  fine  copy  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  is  shown  —  date, 
1514-17 — in  six  folio  volumes,  lent  by  the  President  and  Governors 
of  Sion  College. 

Leaving  the  other  contents  of  this  gallery  for  description  hereafter, 
especially  those  which  have  an  antiquarian,  as  distinguished  from  a 
present-day,  practical  interest,  we  will  now  return  to  the  Ground-floor, 
and  pass  in  review  some  of  the  principal  groups  of  objects  there  displayed. 


CppL'^fmmtuncr, 

In  this  Department  two  machines  only  are  exhibited.  One  is  the 
ordinary  casting-machine  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Reed  &  Fox;  the 
other  the  casting  and  finishing  machine  invented  by  Messrs.  Johnson  & 
Atkinson,  and  now  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Shanks  &  Revell.  The 
first  of  these  is  on  the  model  of  the  American  machine  by  Mr.  Bruce. 
The  other  machine  deserves  the  much  greater  attention  that  is  obviously 
bestowed  upon  it  by  visitors,  especially  because  it  is  committed  to 
the  charge  of  an  intelligent  and  zealous  attendant,  Mr.  Hepburn,  who 
is  competent  to  explain  its  mechanism.  The  general  arrangements 
of  this  machine  are  similar  to  those  which  we  have  formerly  fully 
described,  but  several  new  points  have  been  added  and  new  advan¬ 
tages  discovered  from  its  use.  One  of  these  is  that  without  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  moulds  any  variety  of  nick  can  be  given  to  the  type, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  matching  founts  in  any  office,  or  for  purposes 
of  composing-machines.  The  productiveness  of  the  machine  has 
recently  been  materially  increased,  and  may  now  be  stated  at  the 
astonishing  quantity  of  120  average  letters  per  minute.  At  this  speed 
distributing  by  hand  is  quite  eclipsed,  and  if  other  economic  considera¬ 
tions  are  favourable,  there  will  be  no  need  for  distributing-machines  at 
all,  as  the  type  when  used  may  be  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  and 
recast,  with  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  time  that  the  most  nimble 
compositor  would  manually  distribute  the  letters  into  the  boxes.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  as  showing  the  gradually  increasing  connection 
between  printing  and  type-founding — and  thereby  the  return  to  the  old 
state  of  things  when  printers  were  their  own  type-founders — that 
several  London  offices  have  now  this  machine  in  active  use,  Messrs. 
Clay,  Sons,  &  Taylor,  indeed,  possessing  three.  The  machine  at  the 
exhibition  is  one  of  several  which  are  going  to  Mr.  Mackie’s  new  printing 
works  at  Crewe. 

Shanks  6s  Revell’ s  Penlagraph  Machine. — This  ingenious  and  original 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  has  been  instrumental  in  adding  several  new 
features  to  our  modern  journals,  is  shown  at  work,  and  excites  consider¬ 
able  curiosity.  A  description  and  drawing  of  it  have  already  appeared 
in  our  pages.  We  believe  that  the  inventors  are  quite  overwhelmed 
with  the  work  that  is  sent  in  to  be  done  on  the  machine,  and  when  the 
celerity  of  the  process  is  considered — an  intricate  map,  full  of  geographi¬ 
cal  detail,  is  often  turned  out  in  one  afternoon,  ready  for  the  press — 
we  cannot  wonder  that  newspaper  proprietors  have  been  so  ready  to 
recognise  its  importance.  Many  new  applications  have  recently  sug¬ 
gested  themselves.  Mr.  Simpson,  the  veteran  correspondent  of  the 
Illustrated  News,  whose  visit  to  Myceme  we  recently  referred  to,  has 
adopted  the  instrument  for  reproducing  his  drawings  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann’s  discoveries, — a  fact  which  forebodes  the  use  of  such  a  machine 
more  generally  in  illustrated  journalism.  It  is  also  doing  good  work 
in  producing  stereo  plates  for  printing  music  by  the  typographic  method. 
These  are  not  only  more  rapidly  executed  than  if  separate  types  were  used, 
but  the  composition  has  not  such  a  formal  and  stiff  appearance,  as  the 
slurs,  expression  marks,  &c.,  can  be  as  freely  put  in  as  with  a  pen. 
Another  application  of  interest  is  the  making  of  ornamental  initials  for 
book- work.  The  characters  may  be  ordinary  Roman  ones,  cast  in  metal 
in  the  usual  way,  and  an  artist  can  then  engrave  them  in  a  diversity  of 
styles  of  ornament,  entirely  according  to  his  own  fancy.  Thus  an 
agreeable  variety,  one  bearing  the  very  touch  of  the  artist,  is  secured, 
while  the  general  outlines  of  the  letters  and  the  dimensions  are  pre¬ 
served  in  complete  uniformity  throughout  the  series. 

Alissoff’s  Mechanical  Printer. — Mr.  C.  G.  Kleberg  exhibits  under 
this  name  the  ingenious  Type-writer  invented  by  M.  Alissoff,  of  St. 
Petersburg.  It  contains  240  characters,  viz.,  two  kinds  of  capitals, 
two  kinds  of  small  letters,  and,  for  each  style  of  writing  that  it  is 
adapted  to  produce,  suitable  figures  and  signs  of  punctuation.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  works  more  rapidly  than  the  most  expert  penman,  and  mistakes 
may  be  corrected  without  leaving  a  trace  on  the  copies.  The  ink  used 
will  serve  for  transfer  paper,  so  that  if  more  copies  are  required  the 
job  can  be  put  down  on  the  stone  and  printed  in  the  usual  lithographic 
method.  The  inventor  says  that  the  apparatus,  while  being  more 
particularly  intended  for  copying,  might  be  used  even  for  the  printing  of 
books  ;  but  if  more  than  a  very  few  copies  were  required  it  could  not 
possibly  come  into  competition  with  typography.  M.  Alissoff  also 
exhibits  1  ‘  a  new  method  of  preparing  cliches  for  music  with  the  aid  of 
photo-lithography,”  of  which  he  is  the  inventor.  His  system  is  as 
follows  : — The  staves,  notes,  and  other  signs  used  in  music  are  printed 
on  very  thin  unsized  paper,  and  arranged  in  type-cases  like  ordinary 
metallic  types.  The  composition  is  then  set  by  simply  pasting  first  the 
staves,  then  the  notes  and  signs,  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  in  accordance  with 
the  manuscript  which  is  to  be  printed.  These  different  characters  are 
affixed  to  the  glass  by  a  gum  that  is  transparent.  As  a  guide  to  the 
compositor,  there  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass  a  sheet  of 
paper,  ruled  closely  with  vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  The  characters 
used,  being  three  or  four  times  larger  than  ordinary  musical  signs,  may 
be  handled  with  great  facility.  When  a  page  is  set,  the  ruled  sheet  of 
paper  is  removed  from  the  glass,  and  by  means  of  photography  (the 
light  being  passed  through  the  composition)  a  negative  is  taken, 
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reducing  the  page  to  the  desired  size.  From  this  negative  the  compo¬ 
sition  is  transferred  to  stone,  and  printed  by  the  usual  photo-lithographic 
process.  It  is  claimed  that  in  this  way  the  work  of  composition  for 
music  is  greatly  simplified  ;  corrections  can  easily  be  made  by  unpasting 
the  little  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  error  has  been  made,  and  stereo¬ 
types  can  be  obtained  of  any  size.  The  Imperial  Polytechnic  Society 
of  St.  Petersburg  has  awarded  M.  Alissoff  medals  for  both  of  his 
inventions. 

Copperplate  Printing  is  carried  on  in  the  exhibition  by  Messrs.  Virtue 
&  Co.  and  by  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Wilkinson,  &  Co.,  but  the  processes  in 
no  way  differ  from  the  ordinary  ones. 

The  Mttsic  Printing  is  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  novel- 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Rait,  &  Fenton  exhibit  specimens  of  the  Schem- 
mann  process,  and  also  the  punchers,  matrices,  and  rules  used  in  the 
same  system,  which  was  invented  between  1856  and  1859.  Messrs. 
Clowes  show  blocks  used  in  the  Cowper  process  of  music-printing,  with 
specimens  of  the  work.  The  notes  are  of  copper  and  are  inserted  in 
wooden  blocks.  Messrs.  Plenderson,  Rait,  &  Fenton,  further  show  a 
stereotype  music,  an  electrotyped  music  plate,  and  a  silver-washed 
music  plate,  each  of  which  was  produced  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  has 
made  this  branch  a  speciality.  Messrs.  Enoch  &  Sons,  of  Holles- 
street,  send  a  pewter  music  plate,  stamped  by  Messrs.  Home  &  Mac¬ 
donald,  of  Edinburgh.  Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.  send  a  copper  music 
plate  stamped.  Thus  all  the  modern  practical  processes  of  producing 
music-printing  surfaces  are  well  represented,  and  the  collection, 
which  is  unique,  certainly  reflects  credit  on  those  who  got  it  together. 


Cmnpogmo; 

This  display  of  the  modern  mechanical  adjuncts  to  mechanical  type 
manipulation  is  very  complete,  and  the  printer  will  be  well  repaid  for 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  several  objects. 

Mackie's  Steam  Type-Composing  Machine.  —  This  apparatus  is 
described  by  the  exhibitor  as  the  “  only  automatical  setting  machine,” 
and  the  specimen  shown  is  said  to  set  a  Times  leader  column,  or  8,000 
letters  per  hour.  It  is  much  smaller  than  some  previous  ones  of  the 
same  inventor,  being  only  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  requires  only  one 
boy  or  girl  to  feed  it  and  remove  the  type  as  set  in  long  lines.  There 
are  120  compartments  in  it;  but  a  large-sized  machine,  which  is  said 
to  set  up  12,000  per  hour,  has  232.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts,  a  perforator  and  a  composer.  The  former  is  fitted  with 
keys  similar  to  those  of  a  pianoforte,  upon  which  the  operator  spells 
out  the  matter  to  be  set  up.  As  the  keys  are  depressed,  holes  are  per¬ 
forated  in  a  band  of  paper  of  unlimited  length.  The  band,  when  per¬ 
forated,  is  transferred  to  the  composer,  which,  being  driven  by  steam 
power,  automatically  sets  up  the  types  in  a  long  line.  The  perforated 
band  plays  the  same  part  in  the  composer  as  the  card  does  in  the 
Jacquard  loom.  Justifying  and  distributing  are  done  by  hand.  Dr. 
Mackie  says  that  the  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  these  composing 
machines  require  no  skilled  attention,  and  go  at  one  constant  speed, 
whoever  is  in  charge.  The  perforating  may  be  done  anywhere,  and 
by  one  who  knows  nothing  about  type.  Nothing  special  has  to  be 
learned,  as  each  key  perforates  for  its  own  letter,  figure,  space,  &c., 
so  that  anyone  able  to  read  may  work  them  at  once. 

Hattersley's  Type-Composing,  Distributing,  and  Justifying  Machine. — 
The  capacities  of  this  machine  are  thus  stated  by  the  inventor  : — One 
operator  only  at  the  composer  can  set  8,000  ens  minion  per  hour  in 
lines  to  measure  15  ems,  unjustified  ;  one  boy  at  the  justifier  can 
justify  and  produce  10,000  to  12,000  per  hour,  15  ems  pica,  solid  or 
leaded  ;  one  boy  at  the  distributor  can  distribute  4,000  to  5,000  per 
hour  direct  into  the  supply  tables  or  cases  of  the  composer;  and  one 
operator  only,  can  set  and  justify  4,000  to  5,000  per  hour.  Indeed,  it 
is  claimed  that  these  are  the  only  machines  which  do  not  limit  the 
speed  and  skill  of  the  operator.  In  the  composing  machine  the  types 
are  stored  in  rows  on  two  horizontal  galleys,  being  separated  by  brass 
partitions,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  elastic  bands.  On  the  operator 
depressing  a  key,  a  type  is  shot  through  a  grooved  V-shaped  guide-plate, 
by  a  steel  piston,  into  a  small  slide  beneath.  The  matter  may  be  set  in 
long  lines,  but  usually  it  is  set  at  once  to  the  measure  required,  a  ball 
signalling  the  operator  when  to  stop.  By  a  movement  the  line  is 
pressed  into  a  composing-stick  holding  about  forty  lines,  where  it  is  at 
once  justified  with  the  justifying  apparatus ;  the  type  is  set  as  before 
till  the  bell  signals,  when  a  lead  is  dropped  in,  and  it  and  the  unjustified 
lines  are  passed  into  the  composing-stick.  This  is  repeated  till  the 
stick  is  full,  when  it  is  removed  to  the  justifying  apparatus,  at  which  the 
operator,  by  an  arrangement,  moves  a  line  opposite  the  end  of  a  galley, 
when  he  puts  in  the  required  spaces.  The  leads  are  mechanically 
thrown  out  or  left  in,  as  required.  At  the  distributor,  the  brass 
partitioned  galleys  before  mentioned  are  placed  side  by  side  upon  a 
hinged  inclined  plane.  By  an  apparatus  termed  a  distributing-stick, 
the  operator  takes  a  line  of  matter  from  the  end  of  a  galley.  With  the 
aid  of  a  short  plate  and  index-bar  conveniently  placed,  the  type  may 
be  distributed  into  the  proper  partitions. 


JCastenbein’s  Type-Composing  a7id  Distributing  Machine. — M.  Kas- 
tenbein  only  exhibits  a  working  model  of  his  machine.  It  appears 
that  his  invention  has  been  in  practical  use  since  1872  in  the  Times 
office,  where  six  pairs  every  day  compose  and  distribute  twenty-two 
columns  of  that  paper.  In  Paris  they  have  been  used  for  a  similar 
length  of  time  by  the  Moniteur  Universelle  as  well  as  V Echo  du  Par¬ 
liament,  Brussels,  and  in  New  York  for  the  Christian  Union.  Their 
specialities  arc,  their  simplicity  of  construction  and  durability,  requir¬ 
ing  few  repairs,  and  being  subject  to  no  perceptible  wear.  They  are 
made  for  from  minion  up  to  small  pica  type.  Their  rapidity,  it  is 
said,  has  not  yet  been  excelled  ;  the  speed  is  almost  unlimited,  being 
from  4,000  to  8,000  an  hour.  This,  however,  depends  on  the  operator ; 
the  machines  in  the  Times  office  are  now  worked  at  the  rate  of  10,000. 
A  boy  may  be  instructed  in  their  use  in  half-an-hour,  and  work  them 
well  in  two  weeks  ;  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  he  can  become  an  expert. 
We  are  told  that  the  messages  sent  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Times  through  the  special  wire  of  that  journal,  are  read  aloud  by  the 
telegraphist  to  a  lad  who  operatesupon  a  composing  machine  placed  in  the 
same  room,  and  who,  setting  at  the  rate  of  200  lines  of  bourgeois  per 
hour,  is  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  Pluglies  instrument  which  receives 
the  telegram.  The  principle  of  the  machine  is  briefly  this  : — The 
types  are  kept  in  iron  tubes,  placed  vertically  at  the  top  of  the  machine. 
On  a  key  being  depressed,  an  iron  finger  pushes  the  undermost  type 
from  its  tube  into  a  grooved  V-shaped  conducting  plate,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  it  is  deposited  in  a  receptacle.  The  matter  is  set  up  in  a 
long  line,  the  division  of  it  into  lines  of  the  required  measure,  and  the 
justifying  being  done  by  a  separate  operator  aided  by  a  simple  appa¬ 
ratus  attached  to  the  machine.  In  the  distributor  the  types  before 
mentioned  are  placed  in  a  row  at  the  base  of  a  /\-shaped  grooved 
conducting  plate.  The  matter  is  placed  in  an  adjustable  galley  at 
the  top  of  the  machine,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  operator.  As  the 
keys  are  successively  depressed  the  types  are  made  to  descend  through 
the  grooves  in  the  conducting  plate  to  their  proper  tubes,  being  guided 
in  their  transit  by  means  of  switches  corresponding  in  action  to  the 
“  points  ”  of  a  railway.  In  May  last,  twelve  machines  were  supplied  by 
M.  Kastenbein  to  the  offices  of  the  Havas- Agency  in  Paris,  and  telegrams 
set  up  and  distributed  by  them  are  exhibited  by  the  inventor.  All  the 
mechanical  force  employed  to  move  the  type  being  gravity,  there  is  no 
extra  expense  beyond  the  wages  of  the  operator. 

The  Clowes  Type-Composing  Machine. —  This  is  a  new  machine 
altogether,  invented  by  Mr.  Hooker,  manager  of  Messrs.  Clowes’s 
establishment  at  Beccles,  who  has  had  many  years’  practical  experience 
in  working  composing  apparatus,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  features 
in  them  which  he  has  found  to  be  objectionable.  A  small  but  powerful 
magnet  discharges  an  individual  type  whenever  contact  with  the 
galvanic  battery  is  made  with  the  particular  wire  belonging  to  that 
magnet.  Each  wire  is  furnished  with  a  separate  little  copper  plate,  the 
whole  being  arranged  on  a  board  exactly  in  the  same  order  as  the 
compartments  in  a  compositor’s  lower  case,  so  that  any  compositor  01- 
other  person  can  at  once  work  the  machine  by  touching  the  copper 
plates  with  the  contact  wire.  The  types  are  carried  by  tapes  to  the 
collector.  This  machine  is  characterised  by  much  ingenuity  and 
originality. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  composing-machines  are  aware  that 
the  process  of  pressing  down  keys  or  buttons,  as  it  has  to  be  done  on 
all  the  previous  composing-machines,  with  one  exception,  is,  though 
comparatively  light  in  itself,  both  irksome  and  fatiguing  when  long 
continued,  and  the  compositor  finds  a  day’s  work  at  a  composing- 
machine  far  harder  and  more  tiring  than  a  day  at  the  ordinary  “case.” 
In  this  machine  the  compositor  sits  and  proceeds  much  as  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do,  only  that  instead  of  picking  out  the  types  from  the  boxes 
of  his  case,  he  touches  in  succession  the  corresponding  contact-plates. 
The  touch  instantly  makes  the  magnetic  contact,  and  the  letter  is  set 
free  to  go  on  its  way  to  the  collector.  There,  if  by  chance  it  should 
happen  that  two  letters  were  discharged  together  from  any  trough,  a 
simple  piece  of  mechanism,  but  one  on  which  much  thought  has  evidently 
been  bestowed,  of  its  own  accord,  and  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  working  of  the  machine,  seizes  upon  and  dismisses  the  inter¬ 
loper,  leaving  the  right  type  to  continue  its  course.  The  process  of 
touching  the  contact-plates  may  be  as  swift  as  thought,  being  limited 
only  by  the  rate  at  which  the  copy  can  be  mentally  spelt.  To  facilitate 
this  spelling  a  “sliding  copy-holder”  is  employed,  by  which  the  line 
of  copy  which  is  being  read  is  kept  always  at  the  same  level,  and  the 
compositor  can  concentrate  his  attention  on  his  “  copy.”  It  is  evident 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  manipulations  of  the  youth  at  work  in  the 
exhibition,  that  the  operator  can  become  so  used  to  the  contact-plates 
that  he  estimates  their  relative  positions  and  distances  with  ease  and 
accuracy  and  touches  mechanically  any  one  he  desires. 

The  Muller  Type-Composhig  Machine. — In  this  apparatus  the  types 
are  stored  in  vertical  grooves,  behind  which,  on  a  level  with  the  lower¬ 
most  extremity,  is  a  brass  platform  with  an  endless  band  of  leather 
constantly  passing  over  it.  On  a  key  being  depressed,  the  type  is 
pushed  between  the  platform  and  the  leather  band,  and  is  drawn  by 
the  latter  to  the  delivery-channel,  whence  it  passes  into  the  composing 
stick.  Short  words  and  syllables  may  be  produced  at  one  touch  of  the 
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keys.  If  a  wrong  letter  is  placed  in  any  receptacle  the  working  of  the 
machine  is  not  interfered  with.  An  apparatus  is  attached  to  each 
composing  machine,  by  means  of  which  the  lines  may  be  set  to  any 
measure  required  ;  and  the  operator,  by  pressing  a  lever,  is  able  to 
remove  the  line  set  on  to  the  galley,  to  make  room  for  the  following 
line,  thus  forming  columns  of  any  length  desired.  The  machine  is 
said  to  occupy  less  space  than  an  ordinary  frame,  but  a  working  model 
of  it  only  is  shown. 

Heinemann's  Type-Composing  and  Distributing  Machine.  —  This 
machine  is  at  work  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Collingridge  &  Co. 
The  upper  part  of  the  frame  contains  a  row  of  type-holders,  the  lower 
supports  a  slide  which  moves  in  grooves  on  the  frame.  By  pressing  a 
handle  the  type  is  passed  from  the  holder  into  a  receptacle  corresponding 
to  a  composing-stick.  By  laying  it  down  horizontally,  and  reversing 
the  action,  the  machine  is  used  for  distributing  into  the  appropriate 
type -holders. 

Memi  typing  anti  aHertrotypmg* 

This  section  only  includes  a  few  names,  yet,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is 
second  to  none  in  interest  and  completeness. 

Messrs.  Dellagana  &=  Co.,  of  Shoe-lane,  give  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  practical  exposition  of  an  art  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
exhibition.  They  have  built  for  the  purpose  a  commodious,  well- 
lighted  annexe,  about  50  feet  in  length  and  30  in  width.  Within  this 
apartment  they  show  every  process  in  Stereotyping,  Electrotyping,  and 
Zincography ;  and  their  enterprise  in  erecting  the  building,  as  well  as 
the  completeness  of  the  apparatus,  have  already  deservedly  attracted 
considerable  attention. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  machinery  would  involve  an  account  of  the 
whole  of  the  processes  ;  and  to  point  out  the  particular  improvements 
that  are  manifest  would  simply  involve  a  history  of  the  art.  We  must 
therefore  do  little  more  than  catalogue  this  department.  Beginning 
with  the  oldest,  and  still  most  perfect,  process  of  stereotyping — that 
with  plaster  of  Paris — we  are  shown  the  moulds  with  impressions  in 
cameo  from  the  typographic  forms ;  and  next  the  oven  in  which  the 
plastic  mould  is  baked  and  hardened  before  immersion  in  the  casting- 
pan.  The  appliances  to  this  mechanism  include  a  powerful  crane, 
which  is  subsequently  used  for  conveying  the  mould  and  cast  to  the 
cooling-trough.  When  taken  out,  the  waste  metal  is  knocked  away, 
and  the  cast  finished  by  a  fine  lathe,  driven  by  steam.  Not  less 
complete  is  the  collection  of  utensils  for  stereotyping  by  the  papier 
mdche  process — a  newer,  quicker,  and  more  practised  one  than  the 
other,  and  with  which  Messrs.  Dellagana’s  name  is  now  identified. 
The  increasing  demand  for  newspapers  which  has  developed  into  the 
enormous  circulation  of  the  daily  press,  sprang  up  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  stereo-plates  then  cast  were  thin,  and  had  to  be 
mounted  on  metal  or  wooden  blocks,  which  entailed  expense,  loss  of 
time,  and  risk  of  breakage.  Messrs.  Dellagana  therefore  introduced 
“  type-high  ”  stereo-plates,  the  advantages  of  which  are  now  universally 
recognized.  Before  the  fast  rotary  and  cylinder  news-printing  machines 
were  practically  invented  the  same  firm  made  that  principle  feasible  by 
producing  stereotype-plates  of  the  necessary  curve  ;  and  they  were 
soon  employed  by  the  leading  newspapers.  Although  every  stereo¬ 
typer  may  now  practise  the  same  system,  Messrs.  Dellagana  still 
maintain  a  deserved  eminence  in  this  their  speciality  and  they  were 
certainly  well  advised  in  making  such  a  complete  exhibition  as  we  now 
have  of  the  several  processes  that  they  adopt.  Their  machinery  in¬ 
cludes  the  moulding-table,  the  beating-table,  the  press,  with  fly-wheel, 
and  the  casting-box.  The  visitor  may  be  advised  to  notice  particularly 
the  large  and  beautifully-finished  apparatus  for  trimming  the  plates. 
It  is  a  sort  of  steam  bench,  about  12  feet  long,  and  includes  planes, 
circular  saws,  shooting  plane  for  type-high  work,  travelling  plane,  &c. 
Only  two  of  these  have  been  constructed  ;  the  other  being  set  up  at  the 
Shoe-lane  establishment.  It  is  obvious  that  only  in  the  most  extensive 
establishment  could  such  an  expensive  apparatus  be  made  remun¬ 
erative  ;  but  the  fact  of  such  a  collection  of  mechanism  being  called  for 
indicates  the  large  scale  on  which  the  firm  conducts  its  business. 

A  third  depaitment  of  the  place  is  devoted  to  Electrotyping,  and  it 
is  equally  complete  with  the  others.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
objects  is  a  press  for  producing  the  wax  moulds  on  which  the  copper 
is  to  be  deposited,  called  the  “  Samsonic,”  which  works  up  to  100  tons 
pressure.  The  battery  and  depositing-troughs  are  of  enormous  dimen¬ 
sions.  There  are  machines  for  sawing  the  plates,  trimming  and 
bevelling  their  edges,  and  a  powerful  plane  which  trims  an  electro¬ 
type  plate  (after  it  has  been  “backed  up”  with  metal)  at  one  stroke. 

Messrs.  Dellagana  also  show  the  processes  of  photozincography,  in 
which,  without  deviating  from  the  usual  methods,  they  have  attained 
a  very  high  reputation.  Altogether  their  collection  is  most  interesting 
and  instructive.  In  every  department  ordinary  work  is  actually  being 
done,  and  printers  are  invited  to  send  forms  to  the  exhibition,  and 
witness  the  entire  process  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  a  glass  case,  unfortunately  precluding  examination,  there  are  a 
number  of  patent  curved  electros  for  rotary  machines,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Koolman,  &  Isger,  of  Racquet-court,  Fleet- 
street,  a  newer  firm  than  the  last-named,  yet  one  which  has  already 


gained  itself  a  good  reputation  in  this  branch  of  the  business.  There 
are  also  shown  a  variety  of  blocks  surrounded  with  borders,  which 
when  removed  admit  of  being  printed  in  smaller  pages  for  different¬ 
sized  editions.  Somewhat  of  a  curiosity  is  an  electro  taken  from  a 
piece  of  leather  direct.  The  remainder  of  the  case  is  occupied  with 
papier  mdche  moulds,  casts,  wax  moulds,  and  electrotypes. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Powell  exhibits  Nicholson’s  apparatus  for  stereotyp¬ 
ing  by  the  paper  process.  It  is  very  compact,  and  being  produced  at 
a  small  price,  is  well-adapted  for  use  in  country  offices. 

Somewhat  akin  to  these  machines  is  Dawe’s  type  matrix-maker,  for 
making  moulds  from  which  stereotype  plates  may  be  cast  without  the 
intervention  of  either  compositor  or  types.  As  it  is  only  a  working 
model,  unaccompanied  by  any  specimen  of  its  performance,  we  are 
unable  further  to  describe  it. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Exhibition  are  a  number  of  “  curios  ” 
relating  to  Stereotyping  which  must  be  left  for  future  notice, 

printing  iRadjtnerp* 

The  machinery  shown  in  the  exhibition  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  great 
interest  arising  simply  from  novelty.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
advisable  had  all  modern  apparatus  of  the  kind  been  excluded  from  a 
“  Caxton  Celebration.”  The  few  examples  of  antique  and  curious 
mechanism  that  are  present  are  decidedly  interesting,  and  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  what  ought  to  be  the  general  tone  of  the  Celebration.  The 
new  machines  are,  in  many  respects,  very  beautiful  and  ingenious ;  but 
considering  that  they  are  already  known  to  all  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  that  they  are  here  on  no  principle  of  selection,  that  some  of 
the  best  firms  have  abstained  altogether  from  contributing,  that  others 
only  show  working  models,  others  only  photographs,  that  there  is  not 
present  one  representative  of  the  half-dozen  machines  which  would 
manifest  the  present  method  of  printing  a  Metropolitan  daily  newspaper, 
we  are  much  inclined  to  regard  this  part  of  the  “show”  as  inadequate, 
inconsequential,  and  derogatory;  for  it  is  manifest  that,  to  speak 
generally,  a  commonplace  trading  consideration  has  gathered  the 
machinery  exhibits  together.  Nearly  everything  that  is  shown  is,  how¬ 
ever,  sui  generis,  good — often  excellent ;  and  as  one  manufacturer  can 
hardly  be  held  responsible  for  the  abstention  of  another  and  the 
resulting  incompleteness  of  the  whole,  we  must  take  things  as  they 
are,  and  express  an  opinion  of  them,  each  on  its  own  merits. 

Hopkinson  Cope. — Both  in  regard  to  the  space  occupied  by  its 
exhibits  and  the  beauty  of  their  finish,  this  firm  has  evidently  striven  to 
occupy  the  premier  place.  Their  display  is  undoubtedly  most  credit¬ 
able.  On  the  wall  behind  one  of  their  machines  are  placed  some  of  the 
archives  of  the  firm,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  when  George 
Clymer  came  to  this  country  in  1817  with  his  invention,  now  known 
all  over  the  world  as  the  Columbian  press,  he  entered  into  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  founder  of  the  present  firm,  Mr.  R.  W.  Cope,  then 
carrying  on  business  in  Bowling  Alley,  for  the  manufacture,  for  a  short 
term  of  years,  of  his  press.  In  1819  Mr.  Cope,  who  seems  to  have 
been  prosperous  in  his  calling,  removed  to  New  North-street,  Finsbury, 
where,  indeed,  his  successors  still  remain.  It  was  here  that  in  1820  he 
introduced  the' press  that  has  so  long  distinguished  his  name  ;  a  press 
never  patented,  and  without  much  novelty,  for  important  parts  of  it 
were  copied  from  the  Stanhope  and  a  French  model,  but  which  was  so 
light,  so  strong,  and  so  true  in  its  work,  that  it  has  not  up  to  the 
present  day  been  superseded.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Cope  the  business 
was  carried  on  by  his  executor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Barrett,  brother  of  the  present 
extensive  printer  of  Mark  Lane,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  Cope  and 
Barrett.  His  foreman,  Mr.  Hopkinson — an  admirable  man  of  business 
- — was  then  introduced  into  the  partnership,  and  carried  on  the  trade 
with  honourable  fidelity  and  great  success  during  the  long  minority  of 
the  son  of  Mr.  Cope.  Both  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Hopkinson  are  now 
dead,  and  the  business  is  the  entire  property  of  Mr.  James  Cope,  the 
son  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Cope.  Pursuing  the  policy,  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hopkinson,  the  firm  has  adapted  itself  to  the  altered  conditions  of 
modem  printing,  and  now  chiefly  manufactures  machines;  but  the 
extent  of  its  operations  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  last-made  Albion 
press,  which  is  shown  in  the  exhibition,  numbers  5,678,  in  spite  of  the 
competition  on  the  part  of  scores  of  makers,  with  which  it  has,  almost 
from  the  first,  had  to  contend.  The  most  novel,  perhaps,  of  the  exhibits 
of  the  firm  is  a  crown  quarto  Servante’s  rotary,  as  manufactured  ex¬ 
clusively  by  them.  It  prints  two  colours  at  the  same  time  and  at  one 
operation,  at  the  rate  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  per  hour,  in  good  register. 
It  is  made  also  to  print  two  sides  of  a  sheet,  or  to  put  the  two  colours 
on  one  side  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  tapes.  One  cylinder  can  be 
heated  by  steam,  which  will  warm  the  blanket,  dry  the  ink,  and  so 
tend  to  prevent  set-off.  Next  comes  an  extra  large  four-demy  Wharfe- 
dale  of  Mr.  Payne’s  manufacture,  for  which  Messrs.  Plopkinson  &  Cope 
are  the  sole  agents.  It  will  take  on  two  double  demy  chases  and  leave 
plenty  of  room  for  locking  up.  Its  speed  is  given  as  1,100  per  hour, 
and  its  operation  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by  practical  machinists  who 
have  inspected  it.  There  is  double  driving  gear  underneath,  a  very 
convenient  arrangement.  Among  the  other  points  are,  the  four  ribs, 
the  double  rolling,  and  the  extra  distributing  drum  :  flyers  can  be 
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attached  if  desired.  The  machine  is  built  for  heavy  work,  and  has 
unusual  strength.  Close  by  is  one  of  Hopkinson  &  Cope’s  double¬ 
cylinder  fast  gripper  machines.  The  specimen  shown  is  distinguished 
by  several  new  features.  There  is  an  arrangement  for  a  travelling 
set-off  and  a  single  set-off  sheet.  The  running  is  guaranteed  at  1,400 
per  hour  perfect.  The  underneath  portions  and  the  side  frames  have 
great,  indeed  unusual,  strength.  Although  the  floor  of  the  exhibition 
gallery  is  an  open-planked  one,  the  machine  works  with  almost  an 
absence  of  vibration.  The  inking  and  distribution  are  efficient,  and 
the  register  satisfactory. 

Walerlow  &  Sons  ( Limited )  exhibit  several  of  the  small  special  fast 
machines  for  which  they  have  obtained  reputation.  The  Railway  Pas¬ 
senger  Ticket  Machines  print,  perforate,  number  consecutively,  either 
at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  tickets,  at  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of  8,oco 
to  10,000  per  hour.  This  firm  supplies  these  tickets  at  the  astonishing 
price  of  one  shilling  per  thousand.  Among  their  manufactures  are  : 
a  Ticket-destroying  Machine,  which  is  to  be  used  in  a  ticket  printing 
office  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  tickets  being  used  a  second 
time  ;  and  a  Ticket  Counting  Machine,  working  at  the  rate  of  10,000 
per  hour,  which  is  used  to  check  the  tickets  after  having  passed  through 
the  printing  machine  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  duplicate  or 
imperfect  ticket  leaving  the  office.  In  the  smaller  printing  machine 
the  plain  tickets  are  inserted  in  a  tube  on  one  side,  pass  along  a  plate, 
and  rise  into  the  other  tube  in  numerical  order.  When  it  is  driven  from 
a  shaft  the  printer  has  simply  to  insert  the  bundle  of  plain  tickets  on 
one  side,  taking  them  out  on  the  other,  the  machine  stopping  of  its 
own  accord  and  ringing  a  bell  when  any  derangement  arises  from  an 
imperfect  card  or  other  cause. 

Chinese  Printing. — Mr.  Thomas  Jenner,  of  Herne  Hill,  exhibits 
the  Chinese  method  of  xylography,  which  is  especially  interesting  as 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  printing  %vas  probably  executed 
before  the  invention  of  typography.  The  wood  block,  about  the  size 
of  an  octavo  page,  is  curved  something  like  a  modern  curved  electro 
for  a  rotary  machine.  It  is  fastened  on  to  a  wood  table,  one  part  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  receptacle  for  the  ink,  which  is  not  of  an  oily 
character,  the  necessary  adhesiveness  being  imparted  to  it  by  the 
admixture  of  gums.  The  block  is  inked  by  a  brush  clabber,  well  beaten 
into  the  surface.  The  sheet  is  then  laid  on,  and  the  impression  taken  by 
rubbing  the  back  with  a  flat  pad  covered  with  a  native  grass.  The 
block,  dabber,  pad,  and  paper  used  are  of  native  manufacture. 

Phonetic  Printing.  —  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  has  reprinted  in  his  pho¬ 
netic  system,  the  memoir  of  Caxton  which  appeared  in  the  Leisure 
Hour  last  May.  In  an  interesting  introduction  he  shows  how  Caxton’s 
day  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelli¬ 
gence  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
the  printing-press  has  not  yet  given  education  to  a  commensurate 
number  of  the  people,  96  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  pass  through 
our  elementary  schools  being  unable  to  read  a  newspaper  paragraph 
decently,  or  to  write  with  correctness  a  short  letter.  The  cause  of  this 
he  attributes  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  English  spelling ;  and  he 
claims  that  if  school  books  for  teaching  reading  were  printed  phoneti¬ 
cally  like  the  tract,  children  would  learn  to  read  well,  first  in  phonetic 
books  and  then  in  the  common  system  of  spelling,  in  from  one-fourth 
to  one-sixth  of  the  time  which  is  now  required. 

Treadle  Platen  Machines. — The  machines  of  this  kind  exhibited  are 
the  “  Minerva”  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  Cropper  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham, 
the  “Universal,”  by  Messrs.  Hopkinson  &  Cope,  the  “Bremner,”  by 
Messrs.  Harrild.&  Sons,  the  “  Liberty,”  by  Messrs.  Degener&  Weiler, 
New  York,  and  the  “Model,”  which  is  lent  by  Messrs.  Squintani  & 
Co.  Each.of  these  machines  except  the  last  has  already  been  described 
or  commented  upon  in  these  columns,  and  there  is  little  need  to  refer 
to  them  at  greater  length.  The  “  Model”  is  a  small  amateur  press  on 
a  principle  which  has  found  considerable  favour  in  America,  but  it  is 
not  adapted  for  practical  use  in  the  printing-office,  as  there  is  no  means 
of  regulating  the  impression,  which  is  done  by  violently  “banging” 
the  platen  against  the  form,  which  is  in  a  vertical  position.  The 
American  “Universal,”  originally  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Coddington 
&  Kingsley,  of  New  York,  is  now,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned 
the  entire  property,  we  understand,  of  Messrs.  Hopkinson  &  Cope. 

The  Quadrant.-—  This  is  a  small  cylinder  machine  worked  by  treadle, 
and  fitted  with  flyers  for  delivering  the  printed  sheets  automatically.  In 
several  respects  it  is  an  improvement  on  similar  machines,  and 
manifests  ingenuity  and  mechanical  ability  on  the  part  of  its  designer, 
Mr.  Daniel  Powell.  Its  principal  points,  however,  are  simplicity, 
and  especially  cheapness,  which  is,  indeed,  its  raison  d'etre. 

Messrs.  Miller  &  Richard ,  the  typefounders,  exhibit  also  a  single 
cylinder  printing  machine,  of  double  royal  size,  with  taking-off  appa¬ 
ratus.  It  does  not  appear  to  present  any  points  of  novelty  ;  but,  being 
very-nicely  and  substantially  made,  is  likely  to  become  very  serviceable 
in  small  offices. 

Mr.  W.  Hester  sends  a  third  machine  of  the  same  character  called 
the  “Excelsior.”  It  is  fitted  with  flyers;  with  which,  indeed  all 
machines  of  this  class  ought  to  be  supplied,  as  so  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  sort  of  mechanism. 


Messrs.  Dryden  &  Foord  exhibit  several  machines  quite  worthy 
of  their  well-established  reputation.  Their  large  cylinder  perfecting 
machine  is  made  expressly  to  run  at  a  high  speed  for  first-class  book 
and  magazine  work,  and  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and  easily 
worked.  It  is  fitted  with  cast  steel  rack  ends  and  pinion,  and  either 
with  patent  front  marks  or  gripper  drum,  as  may  be  desired. 

Messrs.  Davis  &  Pardoe  show  one  of  their  “  Whitefriars  ”  rotaries, 
busily  employed  in  printing  the  Family  Herald.  It  prints  from  curved 
plates  attached  to  the  cylinder,  and  does  excellent  work  at  a  very  high 
speed.  The  mechanical  arrangements  and  the  general  design  are 
admirable,  and  show  the  value  of  the  conjunction  of  special  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  its  joint  inventors,  one  of  whom  is  a  practical  printer, 
the  other  an  engineer. 

Bank  of  England  Printing.- — The  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  exhibit  the  very  curious  system  of  printing  the  divi¬ 
dend  books  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  patented  by  Mr.  Henry 
McPherson,  overseer  at  the  printing-office  there.  These  dividend 
books  are  entirely  printed,  as  also  are  the  warrants,  no  part  of  the 
accounts  being  supplied  with  the  pen.  There  are  29  ledgers  used  for 
each  dividend,  the  pages  of  which,  18  inches  by  12,  contain  no  less 
than  130,000  separate  accounts.  Finding  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  keep  up  such  a  weight  of  metal,  the  use  of  ordinary  types  was 
dispensed  with,  and  stereotyping  processes  adopted  ;  and  these  gave  way 
in  turn  to  the  present  system,  which  is  highly  ingenious  and  has  been 
in  use  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  types  are  dwarf  ones,  in  height  only 
about  the  sixth  of  an  inch.  They  are  of  various  bodies,  from  great 
primer  downwards.  The  names  are  stereotyped  in  strips  a  pica  thick, 
and  on  the  other  page  of  the  ledger  the  figures  are  set  up  in  these  small 
movable  types.  Their  great  advantage  is  their  facility  for  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  forms  can  be  made  up,  which  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  when  the  number  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  the  fact  that  only  one  impression  is  required  from  each.  1 1 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  mechanism  without  the  aid  of 
diagrams,  but  the  visitor  will  find  his  examination  of  the  whole  highly 
interesting. 

Messrs.  D.  Napier  &  Son  merely  send  photographs  of  their 
machines.  These  include  a  cylinder-printing  machine  for  numbering, 
dating,  and  signing  bank-notes,  as  used  at  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
Napier’s  double-gripper  perfecting  machine  ;  a  tape  and  gripper 
perfecting  machine  ;  Napier’s  double-platen  machine  ;  and  a  double¬ 
platen  machine  for  printing  bank-notes,  as  used  at  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Lithographic  Machinery  is  represented  only  by' Messrs.  Newsum,  Woods, 
dr3  Dyson,  whose  machine  possesses  nearly  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  including  an  arrangement  of  divided  roller  forks  by  which  the 
inking  rollers  can  be  set  for  diagonal  rolling.  We  are  surprised  to  see, 
however,  so  complete  a  machine  without  an  apparatus  for  lifting  the 
rollers  over  the  edges  of  the  stone.  This  can  be  effected  at  so  little  cost, 
and  is  so  very  convenient  and  clean,  that  for  our  own  part  we  should 
prefer  it  to  the  diagonal  rolling  if  we  were  bound  to  be  restricted  to 
one  of  the  two  contrivances. 

Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.,  sends  a  drawing  of  the  “Walter  Press,” 
as  used  for  printing  the  Times.  It  was  patented  in  1866  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Macdonald  and  Mr.  J.  Calverley,  both  of  the  Times  office. 

In  this  class  also  there  are  many  specially  interesting  curious  models 
of  old  machinery  and  appliances,  but  which,  not  being  of  a  practical 
character,  we  must  leave  for  notice  on  another  occasion. 

Sfajriltarg  apparatus* 

On  the  Staircase  is  a  handsomely  fitted  case  of  the  productions  of 
the  Patent  Lithotype  Company,  consisting  of  printed  specimens  and 
samples  of  the  type  and  plates  used  ;  in  May  last  a  description  of  this 
process  and  illustrations  appeared  in  our  pages.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Messrs.  Murray  &  Bartlett,  the  patentees,  did  not  by  an  attendant 
practically  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  the  transfers  can  be  pulled 
from  their  intaglio  type. 

Chemigraphy. — This  is  a  process  which  the  inventors  state  will,  with 
certainty,  reproduce  from  new  or  old  impressions  of  engravings  or 
type  copies  very  little  inferior  to  the  originals.  The  copies  are  printed 
from  stone  or  zinc,  and  if  they  can  be  done  with  the  ease  and  certainty 
claimed  by  the  inventor,  the  process  should  be  valuable.  The  modus 
operandi  is  a  secret,  but  is  confessedly  based  on  the  Anastatic  system. 

The  Slenochrome  process  is  illustrated  by  samples,  some  of  which  are 
placed  in  conjunction  with  the  Woodbury  type  overprints. 

Photogravure  is  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Leitch  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Goupil  &  Co. 

Naturally  grouping  themselves  with  the  Machinery  are  the  specimens 
of  the  different  appliances  auxiliary  thereto ;  but  they  do  not  need 
much  description  at  our  hands.  There  are  several  galley-presses  of  the 
old  styles.  Messrs.  Miller  &  Richard  show  a  lever  galley-press,  Mr. 
W.  Hester  a  roller  galley-press,  and  Mr.  Powell  a  metal  roller  for 
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pulling  proofs.  The  only  novelty  in  this  department  is  a  web  galley- 
press,  invented  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Powell.  The  inking  of  the  types  is  done 
automatically,  effecting  a  great  saving  of  time  in  the  news  office.  By 
a  simple  appliance  after  the  proof  of  the  galley  has  been  pulled  the 
slip  is  cut  off  from  the  roll. 

Messrs.  Miller  Richard  send  a  mitreing  machine  and  brass  rule 
and  lead  cutter  ;  Mr.  Powell  a  hand-paging  machine  for  numbering 
consecutively,  alternately,  or  in  duplicate  ;  a  small  hand-paging 
machine,  perforating  machines,  &c.,  none  of  which  lay  claim  to  any 
novelty.  Mr.  Ullmer  has  a  case  containing  'various  materials  and 
appliances,  and  Messrs.  Fleming  &  Co.  a  case  containing  specimens  of 
printing  inks  and  machinery  oils. 

The  Ashley  Paper-Feeder  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Fuller,  who 
has  made  many  important  and  practical  improvements  in  the  apparatus 
since  we  last  saw  and  described  it.  It  is  an  attachment  for  mechani¬ 
cally  feeding  paper,  either  damp  or  dry,  to  printing,  litho,  and  other 
machines.  Since  1875,  Mr.  Fuller  has  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
remedying  the  weak  points  which  were  discovered  ;  in  the  original 
pattern,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  machine  which  he  can  con¬ 
fidently  submit  to  the  notice  of  practical  men.  The  register  is  now 
adjustable,  and  positive  in  its  action,  and  the  delivery  is  certain.  Every 
piece  is  made  on  the  interchangeable  system,  and  the  work  throughout 
is  well  finished.  The  controller  for  “  absolutely  holding  the  sheet  after 
register  until  seized  by  the  grippers”  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  a 
valuable  movement  for  rising  and  falling  boards,  and  also  for  all  under¬ 
feed  machines.  There  is,  therefore,  now  reason  to  anticipate  that  this 
useful  and  economical  adjunct  may  be  actually  introduced  into  a  large 
number  of  printing-offices. 

(Engtoesf* 

The  whole  of  the  machinery  in  the  exhibition  is  driven  by  three 
engines,  viz.  a  twelve-horse  power  portable  engine  and  boiler,  lent  by 
Messrs.  Ransome  &  Sims ;  a  three-and-a-half  horse  power  Otto  gas- 
engine,  lent  by  Messrs.  Crossley,  Bros.  ;  and  a  small  gas-engine,  lent 
by  Messrs.  Louis  Simon  &  Sons. 

Messrs.  Crossley  Bros,  have  been  long  favourably  known  by  their 
upright  gas-engine,  whose  principal  drawback  consisted  in  its  being 
somewhat  noisy.  The  new  engine  works  upon  the  same  general  prin¬ 
ciples  as  the  old  one,  except  that  the  machinery  is  disposed  horizontally 
instead  of  vertically,  and  the  piston-rod  directly  works  a  crank  upon  the 
main  shaft  without  any  intermediate  gearing.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  quiet  as 
an  ordinary  steam-engine,  and  taking  the  boiler  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  latter  motive  power,  the  gas-engine  occupies  much  less  space. 
There  is  much  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  mechanical  lubricators  by 
which  the  piston  is  kept  in  working  order,  and  which  render  any  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  lubrication  as  long  as  any  oil  is  kept  in  the  receptacles 
quite  impossible. 

Messrs.  Simon  &=  Sou  exhibit  an  engine  which  seems  to  be  working 
very  satisfactorily,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  the  same  claim  to 
the  name  of  “The  Noiseless”  as  Messrs.  Crossley’s  does  to  that  of  the 
“  Silent.”  This  engine  is  of  the  upright  class,  and  as  it  works  without 
a  water-vessel,  it  probably  occupies  less  space  than  any  other  motor, — a 
consideration  that  will  be  fully  estimated  by  many  printers. 


THE  CAXTON  MEMORIAL  BIBLE. 

THE  Bible  held  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  Caxton  deje&ner  as 
“  the  climax  and  consummation”  of  the  art  of  Printing,  was  printed 
at  Oxford,  bound  in  London,  and  delivered  at  the  South  Kensington 
Exhibition  Buildings  literally  within  twelve  consecutive  hours.  The 
book  was  printed,  not  from  stereotype  plates,  as  has  been  erroneously 
stated  by  some  of  the  morning  papers,  but  from  movable  type  set  up 
a  long  time  ago,  and  not  used  for  years  :  to  guard  against  any  fraud 
hereafter,  it  was  thought  best  to  take  the  forms  of  an  edition  that  was 
entirely  out  of  print.  The  printers  commenced  to  make  their  prepara¬ 
tions  soon  after  midnight,  and  the  printing  actually  commenced  at 
two  a. m.  ;  the  sheets  were  artificially  dried,  forwarded  to  London, 
folded,  rolled,  collated,  sewn,  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  gilded, 
bound,  and  taken  to  South  Kensington  before  two  p.m.  The  book 
consists  of  1,052  pages  i6mo.,  minion  type,  and  is  bound  in  Turkey 
Morocco,  bevelled  boards,  flexible  back,  gilt-lettered  on  back  and 
inside  cover,  with  the  arms  of  the  Oxford  University  in  gold  on  its 
obverse  side  ;  and  is  free  from  the  “set-off”  or  blemish  which  its  hasty 
production  might  well  have  excused.  It  contains  an  explanatory 
inscription  and  title  :  “  In  memoriam  Gul.  Caxton,”  with  the  occasion 
and  date  of  the  edition  printed  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  its  thirty-three 
sheets.  The  books  are  numbered  1  to  100,  and  copies  are  already 
allotted  to  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Earl  Spencer,  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  Mr.  James  Lennox,  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Pierrepont,  wife  of  the  American  Minister,  Earl  Jersey, 


H. I.  H.  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  Library  of  the  Academie 
Frangaise,  and  several  large  public  libraries  at  home  and  abroad,  each 
book  being  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  original  presentee.  The  idea 
of  producing  the  Bible  under  the  circumstances  was  quite  a  “happy 
thought,”  and  originated  with  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  F.  S.A.,  a  most  emi¬ 
nent  Bibliographic  authority  on  the  subject  of  Bibles,  who  has  catalogued 
and  arranged  the  splendid  collection  now  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Stevens  applied  to  Professor  Price  and  Mr.  Henry  Frowde,  repre¬ 
senting  the  University  Press,  Oxford,  to  enable  him  to  give  it  effect. 
How  well  they  kept  their  secret,  and  how  efficiently  they  co-operated 
is  now  known  to  everybody.  The  event  was  quite  the  sensation  of 
the  day;  copies  of  the  “Caxton  Bible”  are  already  scarce,  if  not 
unattainable. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  would  draw  attention  to  another  Bible, 
issued  quite  recently  in  four  sizes  from  the  same  press,  the  series  being 
entitled  the  “  Oxford  Reference  Bibles.”  These  Bibles  are  designed 
for  teachers  and  students,  and  contain  the  following  additional  matter  : — 

I.  The  Bible  Students’  Helper,  comprising  notes  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament ;  Parables  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord  ;  the  Parables  of  our 
Lord  ;  Names  and  Titles  of  our  Lord  ;  Prophecies  relating  to  Christ ; 
Special  Prayers  found  in  Scripture  ;  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  ;  Mission¬ 
ary  Journeys  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ;  the  Apostle  Paul’s  Voyage  to  Rome  ; 
Jewish  Sects,  Parties,  &c.  ;  Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
Divided  Monarchy  ;  Genealogy  from  Adam  to  Jacob  ;  supposed 
Chronology  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  ;  Geography  and  Topography  of 
Palestine  ;  Natural  History  of  Scripture  ;  Ethnology  of  Bible  Lands  ; 
Historical  Summary ;  Symbols  used  in  the  Bible;  Tables  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  Time  and  Money  ;  the  Jewish  Year  ;  II.  An  Index 
to  the  Holy  Bible  ;  III.  Cruden’s  Concordance,  complete  ;  IV.  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  with  their  pronunciation  and  mean¬ 
ings  ;  and  V.  Twelve  coloured  Scripture  Maps.  This  supplementary 
matter  really  comprises  a  whole  library  of  Biblical  knowledge,  and  we 
can  recommend  the  Oxford  Reference  Bible  as  a  most  useful  reference 
book  for  the  Printer’s  reader,  to  whom  it  will  prove  at  times  invaluable. 


A  CAXTON  CELEBRATION  MEDAL. 

N  connection  with  the  Celebration  it  is  proposed  to  strike  a  medal 
in  honour  of  Caxton.  The  engravings  given  at  p.  138  present  a 
full-sized  representation  of  a  design  which  has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Wyon,  who  will  engrave  the  dies  and  produce  the  medal,  which,  apart 
from  its  interest  as  being  connected  with  the  present  celebration,  will  be 
in  itself  a  work  of  art.  It  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers  be  obtained.  The  prices  will  be  as 
follows  : — gold,  in  morocco  case,  £ 22 .  10s.  ;  silver,  £2.  5s.  ;  bronze, 
1 2s.  6d.  ;  white  metal,  in  paper  box,  5s.  6d.  Any  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  medal  will  be  devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  celebration. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Wilkins,  9,  Castle-street,  Chancery-lane,  will  be  happy  to 
receive  the  names  of  subscribers. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 


T  N  deference  to  so  unique  an  event  as  the  Caxton  Commemg- 
RATION,  we  this  month  depart  from  our  usual  routine,  and 
devote  the  major  part  of  our  space  to  a  record  of  the  interesting 
proceedings  connected  with  the  Opening  Festival  and  a  partial 
description  of  the  Contents  of  the  Caxton  Exhibition  now  being 
held  at  South  Kensington.  The  subject  is  too  vast  and  the 
materials  are  too  plentiful  to  be  exhausted  in  one  issue  of  this 
journal ;  but  we  think  our  readers  will  allow  that  so  far  as  space 
and  opportunity  have  this  month  served,  we  have  done  our  best 
to  present  a  useful  and  reliable  notice  of  the  Collection  which 
has  been  got  together  in  honour  of  the  first  English  Printer.  We 
shall  return  to  the  subject  next  month.  In  the  meanwhile  we  may 
counsel  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  visited  the  Caxton 
Exhibition  to  go  there  as  soon  as  they  can,  for  there  is  much  to 
be  seen,  and  more  than  can  be  appreciated  in  a  single  visit ; 
while  those  who  have  already  been,  and  have  possibly  felt  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  incompleteness  of  many  of  the  arrangements, 
will  do  well  to  make  liberal  allowance  for  the  inevitable  short¬ 
comings  of  the  early  days  of  such  an  enterprise.  They  should 
avail  themselves  of  a  second  opportunity  of  going,  in  order  to 
witness  the  improved  results  of  a  more  perfect  organization  on 
the  part  of  the  Celebration  Committee.  It  is  officially  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  continue  the  Exhibition 
beyond  the  nth  August  proximo. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PRINTING, 


RITSCH  (Friedrich),  Geschichte  der  Buchdruckerkunst. 
Ein  kleines  Denlcmal  den  Koryphaen  derselben 
geweilit.  Portrait  of  Gutenberg  and  i  plate  of 
facsimiles.  Nordhausen :  1840.  8vo. 

Fritz  (G. ).  Taschenbuch  fur  Buchdrucker.  Magde¬ 
burg  :  1854.  4to.  pp.  vii.  and  64. 


BASLE  :  1491-1527. 


Froben  (John). 

Froben  was  not  the  first  printer  of 
Basle,  but  he  was  certainly  the  most 
celebrated  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  He 
was  a  native  of  Hammelburg,  in  Franken- 
land  (Bavaria),  and  began  to  print  at 
Basle  in  1491.  When  he  died,  in  1527, 
his  friend  Erasmus  said  of  him,  “./Etas 
erat  provectior  sed  valetudo  prospera.” 
In  the  year  1500  Froben  married  Ger¬ 
trud,  daughter  of  the  learned  Wolfgang 
Lachner,  who  was  the  corrector  of  several 
of  the  books  issued  from  his  press,  as  also 
were  Marcus  Heiland,  Wolfgang  Mus- 
culus,  Joh.  Oecolampadius,  and,  later, 
Erasmus.  It  is  not,  therefore,  remarkable 
that  the  editions  of  Froben,  revised  by  such 
“readers,”  were  generally  faultless,  and 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  best  scholars 
in  Europe.  Very  few,  if  any,  German 
books  were  printed  by  him,  and  that, 
perhaps,  explains  why  his  publications 
did  not  enrich  him,  according  to  the 
statement  in  his  edition  of  St.  Augustin, 
“  De  Civitate  Dei,”  1522,  “  majore  pro- 
fecto  fructu  publicorum  studiorum,  quam 
privato  meo  cempendio.”  The  letter  of 
Erasmus  to  Jo.  Herwagen  (9  Aug.  1531) 
is  a  confirmation  of  this  fact :  “  Suisque 
haeredibus  plus  honestae  famae  reliquerit 
quam  pecuniae,”  The  first  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek  was  printed  by 
Froben  at  Basle  in  1516,  he  engaging 
Erasmus  as  the  editor.  Erasmus  was  to 
the  end  Froben’s  faithful  friend,  and  wrote 


for  him  the  epitaph  which  is  still  to  be 
read  under  the  porch  of  St.  Peter’s  Church 
at  Basle,  on  the  grave  of  the  illustrious 
printer.  This  epitaph  is  in  the  three 
languages  in  which  Froben  published 
his  books — Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
The  first  book  printed  by  Froben  with 
the  Aldine  cursive,  or  italic,  letter  was 
“  Erasmi  Adagiorum  chiliades  tres” 
(1513.  Folio). 

Froben’s  device,  which  is  annexed, 
consists  of  the  caduceus,  held  by  two 
hands,  issuing  from  clouds  ;  the  two  ser¬ 
pents  crowned,  and  the  wand  surmounted 
by  a  dove.  This  led  Erasmus  to  remark 
that  his  learned  friend  did  indeed  unite 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  to  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  dove.  The  caduceus  was  a 
rod  of  laurel  or  olive  with  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  two  snakes  coiled  round  it.  It 
was  the  symbol  of  peace,  and  formed  the 
chief  badge  of  heralds,  whose  persons 
were  held  sacred.  In  mythology  the 
caduceus  was  the  symbol  of  Mercury, 
thence  called  Caducifer,  to  whom  it  was 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Apollo 
in  return  for  his  invention  of  the  lyre. 

An  engraved  portrait  of  Froben,  after 
a  painting  by  Hans  Holbein  in  Earl 
Spencer’s  collection,  will  be  found  in  the 
“  Bibliog.  Decameron,”  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 
This  work  devotes  several  pages  to  this 
printer,  and  eulogizes  in  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  terms  his  varied  productions. 


Froebel  (G.).  Album  zur  vierten  Sacularfeier  der  Erfindung  der 
Buchdruckerkunst  und  zur  Jubelfeier  funfzigjahriger  Wirksamkeit 
der  Herren  Buchdrucker  :  Johann  Ludwig  Knote,  Johann  Wilhelm 


Christof  Esefelder,  Friedrich  Rudolf  Gehring,  Johann  Ernst 
Henneberg.  Rudolstadt  :  1840.  8vo. 

Gives  a  short  account  of  the  Official  Printing  Institution  of  Rudolstadt. 

Froelich  (K.).  Liederbuch  fiir  die  irn  Gutenbergbunde  vereinigten 
Buchdrucker.  Berlin :  1850.  8vo. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  songs  relating  to  Printers  and  Printing,  many  of 
them  from  the  clever  and  poetical  collector  himself. 

Fromberg  (E.).  Die  graphischen  oder  zeichnenden  Kiinste  der 
Galvanoplastik,  als  :  die  Galvandgraphie,  die  enkaustische  Gal- 
vanographie,  die  Photogalvanographie,  die  Glyphographie,  die 
Stylographie,  die  Zinkographie,  die  Chemistypie,  und  die  I.itho- 
typie,  besonders  fiir  Maler,  Zeichner,  Photographen,  Litho- 
graphen,  Architekten,  und  Calligraphen.  Quedlinburg  :  1857. 
8vo.  pp.  80. 

A  cursory  description  of  the  different  processes  mentioned  in  the  title,  of  little 
scientific  or  technical  value. 

Fromman  (Ed.).  Aufsatze  zur  Geschichte  der  Buchhandels  im  16. 
Jahrhundert.  Heft  I.  Frankreich.  Jena :  1876.  Crown  8vo. 
pp.  iv.  1 12. 

1  he  first  of  a  series  of  treatises  eluci-  the  bulk  of  the  volume  being  taken  up 
datory  of  the  history  of  the  book  trade  with  the  history  of  the  Stephani.  The 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  gives  a  fair  author  of  the  work  is  a  printer  and  pub- 
insight  into  the  press  laws  and  privileges  lisher  at  Jena, 
which  obtained  in  France  at  that  period, 

Frommann  (F.  J.).  Amerikanische  Stimmen  iiberdie  Frage  :  Fraktur 
oderAntiqua?  Gesammelt  von  Dr.  Constantin  Hering  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  mit  einem  Nachworte  von  F.  J.  Frommann.  Jena  r  1S7 1 . 
8vo.  pp.  16. 

Treats  on  the  question  of  the  general  introduction  of  Roman  type  in  German 
printing,  but  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  German  character  now  in  use. 

Fronhofer  (L. ).  Ueber  das  Studium  der  Kupferstecherei.  [n.  p.]  s 
1781.  8vo. 


ZURICH  :  1523  (?)  -1536. 

Froschauer,  or  Froschover  (Christopher). 


Christopher  Froschauer,  or  Froschover, 
began  to  print  in  Zurich  in  the  year  1523, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  date  on  the  book 
first  known  as  proceeding  from  his  press. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  may 
have  established  himself  there  two  years 
before.  He  was  the  only  printer  in 
Zurich  till  1527,  when  Jacobus  Mazochius 
set  up  an  establishment. 

Froschover’s  device,  which  is  annexed, 


consists  of  an  emblem  of  a  giganticf  rog, 
ridden  by  a  child,  under  a  tree  on  which 
a  frog  is  climbing  ;  several  other  of  these 
batrachians  of  natural  size  surround  the 
large  one.  The  whole  is  a  pictorial  ana¬ 
gram  on  the  name  of  the  printer,  Frosch 
being  the  German  equivalent  for  frog. 
The  name  of  the  printer  appears,  on  a 
scroll  in  front  of  the  tree. 


P'ry.  A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types  made  by  Joseph  Fry  &  Sons, 
Letter-founders  and  Marking-instrument  Makers.  By  the  King’s 
Royal  Letters  Patent.  London  :  17S5.  8vo. 


Preface  2  pages,  35  pages  of  specimens 
of  type,  and  9  pages  of  borders.  A 
broadside  sheet  of  large  post,  dated  from 
Worship-street,  Moorfields,  with  a  head¬ 
ing  nearly  the  same  as  above,  and  a 
selection  of  types  was  published  by  Fry 
&  Sons  the  same  year.  An  enlarged 
specimen-book  was  issued  in  179°*  A 


type-foundry  was  begun  in  Type-street, 
Chiswell-street,  in  1764,  by  Joseph  Fry 

&  -  Pine,  their  founts  being  on  the 

model  of  Baskerville’s.  In  1785,  the 
firm-name  was  as  above,  and,  in  1794, 
the  following  specimen  was  issued  by  a 
new  firm. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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PRINTING  ABROAD, 


[The  pressure  on  our  space  this  month  compels  us  to  omit  all 
Foreign  items  of  news  on  the  present  occasion.] 


ENGLISH  JOTTINGS, 


Mr.  Stoddart,  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald,  and  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  have  been  elected  members  of  the  Reform  Club. 

Mr.  Edward  Baines,  of  Leeds. — A  memoir  and  woodcut  portrait 
of  Mr.  Edward  Baines  are  given  in  the  British  Mail  for  July. 

The  Stationers’  Company. — Mr.  W.  Rivington  has  been  elected 
master  of  the  Stationers’  Company  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  wardens 
being  Mr.  W.  Clowes  and  Mr.  G.  Chater. 

Mr.  Wm.  Stevens,  many  years  a  printer  in  Bell-yard,  Temple 
Bar,  and  still  proprietor  of  the  Family  Herald,  has  resigned  through 
ill-health  the  chairmanship  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium  Company. 

Books  for  the  Blind.— The  Society  for  Printing  and  Distribu¬ 
ting  Books  for  the  Blind  have  presented  their  entire  stock  of  books, 
embossed  in  the  Roman  capital  letter,  to  the  Corporation  of  the  School 
for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Southwark,  where  in  future  books  in  this  type 
will  be  printed  by  the  pupils. 

The  Copyright  Commission  has,  we  hear,  adopted  a  series  of 
nearly  twenty  resolutions  as  the  basis  of  its  report.  If  the  report  thus 
foreshadowed  is  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners,  it  will  be  found  to 
recommend  very  considerable  changes  in  the  law  of  copyright  in  all  its 
branches. 

Journalists’  Dinner  to  General  Grant. — General  Grant  was 
present  at  a  dinner  of  journalists  in  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  on  the  29th 
ult.  The  entertainment  was  given  by  the  London  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  was  attended  by  most  of  the  leading  newspaper 
writers  and  managers  in  the  metropolis. 

The  premises  in  which  the  editing,  printing,  and  publishing  of  the 
Observer  and  Bell's  Life  in  London  have  been  carried  on  (the  one  since 
1791  and  the  other  since  1820)  were  last  month  put  up  to  public 
auction,  and  purchased  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Country  for  nearly 
£7,000. 

An  article  in  a  health  magazine  shows  that  printers  die  young. 
Maybe  good  printers  die  young  ;  but  the  compositor  who  converts  a 
word  of  five  syllables  into  five  new  words  of  one  and  two  syllables 
each,  without  trying  very  hard,  doesn’t  die  as  early  as  he  should. — 
Norristown  Herald. 

Prince  Milan  has  conferred  the  Gold  Cross  of  the  Takovo  Order 
upon  Mr.  William  Collingridge,  son  of  Mr.  W.  FI.  Collingridge,  of 
the  City  Press,  in  acknowledgment  of  services  rendered  during  the 
Turco-Servian  war.  Mr.  Collingridge  was  the  first  English  surgeon 
upon  the  Servian  field. 

Messrs.  Harrild  &  Sons,  of  the  “Fleet”  Works,  Farringdon- 
street,  have  just  issued  a  very  handsome  broadsheet  illustrative  of  the 
appliances  used  in  the  case  and  press  departments  of  a  modern  printing 
office.  The  sheet  is  full  of  woodcuts,  and  has  been  admirably  printed 
on  one  of  their  ‘  ‘  Registered  ”  Bremner  machines. 

Messrs.  Tii.  Dupuy  &  Son,  of  Paris,  and  of  120  &  121,  Newgate- 
street,  have  shown  us  some  specimens  of  cheap  machine  Chromo¬ 
lithography  executed  by  them  for  the  London  trade.  Without  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  high  art,  they  are  very  meritorious,  and  the  subjects 
chosen  being  agreeable,  are  sure  to  strike  the  popular  taste. 

A  very  pointed  joke  was  perpetrated,  no  doubt  unwittingly,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  enthronement  of  Bishop  Claughton  by  the  transposi¬ 
tion  of  a  letter  in  the  menu,  which  was  headed  “  the  Enthornement  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Albans.”  Was  this  intended  as  an  allusion 
to  the  ever-increasing  ill-will  between  one  section  of  the  Church  clergy 
and  the  Episcopal  Bench  ? 

A  Memorial  Window  has  just  been  placed  in  St.  Mary  de  Crypt 
Church,  Gloucester,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  M.  Walker,  for¬ 
merly  proprietor  of  the  Gloucester  Journal.  A  memorial  window  to 
Mr.  C.  F.  Cliffe,  formerly  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Gloucestershire 
Chronicle,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Walker,  is  erected  in  the 
same  church. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  small  fund  as  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  who  for  half  a  century  carried  on  the  business  of  a  Catholic 
publisher  and  bookseller  in  Paternoster-row,  and  has  lost  the  savings 


of  a  lifetime  through  investing  in  foreign  stocks.  Mr.  Jones  is  in  his 
86th  year.  Mr.  James  Whitaker,  of  the  Bookseller,  12,  Warwiclc-lane, 
is  the  treasurer. 

Doyle’s  Caricatures. — A  collection  of  500  of  the  original  draw¬ 
ings  for  the  published  political  caricatures,  and  many  sketches  of 
eminent  persons,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Doyle,  well  known  under 
the  signature  of  “IT.  13.,’’  which  were  announced  for  sale  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month,  were  withdrawn  at  the  last  moment. 
No  doubt  the  sale  at  one  time  of  such  a  number  of  these  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  interesting  sketches  would  have  been  a  failure. 

Female  Lithographers. — The  competition  of  women  in  letter- 
press  printing-offices  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  a  recognized 
institution  in  the  trade  ;  but  hitherto  we  were  not  aware  that  the  fair 
sex  had  also  invaded  the  field  of  the  sister  art.  It  appears,  however, 
that  such  is  the  case,  as  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  that  Miss  Luft, 
of  11,  Windsor-road,  Ealing,  is  a  skilled  lithographer,  following  the 
business  professionally. 

Corrigenda. — We  last  month  inadvertently  included  the  books  in 
our  mention  of  the  amount  realized  at  the  sale  of  the  engravings  of 
the  late  M.  Didot,  of  Paris.  We  are  also  asked  by  Messrs.  Price  & 
Beebee,  of  Bilston,  to  state  that  “the  Bilston  Mercury  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  for  the  present  simply  because  its  advertising  columns  were 
not  patronized  sufficiently  to  make  it  pay.  It  has  not,  is  not,  nor  ever 
will  be,  incorporated  with  the  Bilston  Herald.  It  may  be  resumed 
shortly  under  more  favourable  circumstances.” 

Fatal  Accident  in  a  Machine-room. — Mr.  Payne  held  an  inquest 
on  the  6th  inst.,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  on  the  body  of  Albert 
Smith,  aged  13,  an  apprentice,  employed  as  a  “  taker  off”  at  Messrs. 
Whittingham’s,  lithographic  printers,  Blue  Anchor-alley,  Clerkenwell, 
who  was  killed  instantaneously  on  the  4th  inst.  He  was  standing  at 
the  side  of  the  machine,  and  stooped  and  placed  his  head  in  to  snatch 
out  a  piece  of  wood  which  was  clogging  the  wheels,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  caught  by  a  bar  of  iron,  his  skull  being  broken.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death. 

The  Operatic  and  Dramatic  Album,  to  which  we  have  had 
occasion  previously  to  allude,  is  now  being  carried  on  under  new 
auspices,  and  we  are  informed  that  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  render 
it  in  future  a  thoroughly  high-class  artistic  publication.  We  have  so 
few  periodicals  which  rely  solely  upon  the  art  of  Lithography  to  supply 
their  illustrations,  that  the  Operatic  and  Dramatic  Album  has  our 
cordial  good  wishes  for  its  prosperity.  No.  7  contains  portraits  and 
memoirs  of  Madame  Trebelli,  Signor  Giuliano  Gayarre,  Miss  Bateman, 
and  Mr.  Phelps,  and  the  likenesses  are  good. 

Trade  Depression. — We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  advertising 
agents,  amongst  others,  begin  to  complain  of  the  continued  dulness  of 
trade.  They  say  that  for  all  the  business  they  do  they  may  as  well 
shut  up  their  offices.  Of  course  the  newspapers  suffer  no  less,  and 
one  of  the  London  weeklies  has  to  mourn  that  its  advertisements  are 
falling  off  to  the  extent  of  ^50  a  week.  It  is  not  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  which  will  recoup  them.  Hitherto  the  war  has  had  very  little 
effect  upon  the  circulation,  though  now  that  fighting  has  begun  in 
earnest  somewhat  larger  sales  may  be  looked  for. 

Memorial  to  the  Late  Mr.  Alexander  Russell.— At  a 
private  meeting  held  recently  of  some  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Russell,  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  it  was  resolved  that  expression  should 
be  given,  in  the  form  of  a  suitable  memorial,  to  the  public  estimate  of 
his  life  and  works,  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  subscription  should  be 
commenced,  in  the  first  instance  privately,  but  to  be  ultimately  extended 
to  the  public.  With  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  an  influential  committee  was  appointed,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number.  The  subscriptions  already  intimated  amount  to  upwards 
of  ,£1,000. 

Gagging  the  Press. — The  French  authorities,  not  content  with 
suppressing  free  discussion  in  their  own  country,  and  prosecuting  jour¬ 
nals  for  merely  copying  telegrams  from  the  English  press,  seem  now 
intent  upon  carrying  the  war  across  the  “silver  streak”  into  this 
country.  A  week  or  two  ago  M.  de  Fourtou  notified  to  M.  Blowitz, 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,  that  if  that  journal  did  not 
modify  its  attacks  upon  the  reactionary  Ministry,  its  special  wire  would 
be  quietly  suppressed.  The  Times  has  instructed  its  correspondent  to 
take  no  notice  of  this  threat,  but  to  continue  to  make  such  criticisms 
and  comments  as  he  has  hitherto  wired  to  London. 

Conference  of  Librarians. — The  proposed  conference  is  as¬ 
suming  more  definite  proportions.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Winter  Jones  of  the  office  of  President 
was  received.  The  days  for  the  conference  were  fixed  for  Tuesday, 
October  2nd,  and  the  three  following  days.  A  list  of  authorities,  with 
other  suggestions  for  papers  to  be  read  at  the  conference,  which  the 
honorary  secretary  had  drawn  up,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr. 
Triibner  and  Mr.  Overall  were  added  to  the  organizing  committee,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  ask  permission  of  the  board  of  management  of  the 
London  Institution  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  conference  in  their 
theatre. 
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The  Value  of  a  Comma. — Many  instances  have  been  recorded  in 
these  pages  where  the  transposition  of  a  point  or  leaving  it  out  al¬ 
together  converted  some  sentence  into  nonsense.  Here  is  another  and 
very  ludicrous  instance.  The  bankruptcy  list  in  a  provincial  journal 
recently  had  the  following: — “Henry,  Earl  of  Buckingham  Palace 
Road,  Middlesex,  lime  and  cement  merchant.”  Of  course,  it  should 
have  been  Henry  Earl,  &c.  An  equally  amusing  fact,  illustrating  the 
value  of  proper  grammatical  construction,  is  related  by  Mayfair.  A  fine 
painted  window  has  just  been  placed  in  Clifton  parish  church,  “  in  iov- 

ing  remembrance  off - ,  taken  hence  December  23rd,  1874,  by  his 

widow  and  his  mother.” 

’Stab  Employment. — In  Maclise’s  Caxton-picture  the  printers  wear 
swords,  and,  though  Mr.  Blades,  the  great  Caxtonian  authority,  asserts 
that  this  practice  was  never  in  vogue,  it  would  seem  that  now-a-days 
the  manipulators  of  type  are  expected  to  wear  daggers,  to  judge  by  the 
following  advertisement  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  : — -“To  Printers. — - 
A  quiet,  able,  and  reliable  compositor  can  have  regular  ’stab  employ¬ 
ment.  Scale.  Good  references  indispensable.- — Address,  &c.” — Here 
a  “  quiet  and  reliable”  man  is  offered  “regular  ’stab  employment,” 
and  that  not  in  Bulgaria,  but  in  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  country  !  But 
why,  in  the  name  of  the  police,  should  good  references  be  indispensable 
for  such  a  calling  ? — Punch. 

Presentations. — Mr.  George  Wood,  manager  of  the  Inverness 
Courier  was,  on  the  15th  ult.,  presented,  by  his  business  connections 
and  townsmen,  with  a  purse  containing  ^135,  in  appreciation  of  his 

forty  years’  efforts  to  benefit  the  local  community. - On  the  21st  ult. 

a  number  of  the  directors  and  members  of  the  the  Booksellers’  Provi¬ 
dent  Institution  assembled  in  the  committee-room  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  Old  Bailey,  to  present  Mr.  Alexander  Richardson,  sen., 
who  had  for  upwards  of  forty  years’  been  a  most  active  director,  with  a 
gold  watch,  a  timepiece  on  a  marble  stand,  and  an  illuminated  testi¬ 
monial  framed  and  glazed.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Stewart,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Newsvendors’  Benevolent  Institution. — The  annual  festival 
of  this  institution  was  celebrated  on  the  10th  inst.  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox.  The  guests,  numbering 
about  sixty,  included  Alderman  Cotton,  M.  P.,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Gruneisen,  Mr.  Legge,  Mr.  Hodgson,  A.  R.A.,  &c.  After 
the  usual  preliminary  toasts,  the  chairman,  in  pointing  out  the  claims 
of  the  institution  to  liberal  support,  drew  a  touching  picture  of  the 
hardships  which  newsboys  in  the  metropolis  had  to  undergo,  and  called 
attention  to  the  benefits  which  a  society  like  this  might  bestow  if  it  was 
liberally  supported.  He  showed  that  a  good  deal  had  been  done,  but 
still  further  support  was  required.  The  appeal  resulted  in  subscriptions 
amounting  to  about  ^420. 

Caxton  Commemorations  in  the  Provinces. — The  provincial 
printers  are  not  behind  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  printing  into  England.  The  printers  of  Jersey,  amongst  others, 
duly  honoured  the  memory  of  the  great  Prototypographer  during  the  last 
month.  The  printers  of  Sunderland,  too,  commemorated  the  occasion 
on  the  23rd  ult.  by  a  dinner  which  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  R.  G. 
Gamage,  the  vice-chair  being  filled  by  Mr.  W.  Graham,  secretary  of 
the  Sunderland  branch  of  the  Provincial  Typographical  Association. 
The  printers  of  Wigan,  on  the  same  day,  organized  an  excursion  to 
Southport.  At  the  subsequent  dinner,  at  which  Messrs.  Fortune  and 
White  respectively  occupied  the  chair  and  vice-chair,  the  memory  of 
William  Caxton  was  duly  honoured. 

Mr.  W.  Simpson  and  Dr.  Schliemann. — The  July  number  of 
Frazer’s  Magazine  contains  the  first  attempt  by  an  English  writer  to 
overthrow  Dr.  Schliemann’s  Trojan  theories,  not  merely  in  one  or  two 
details,  as  has  been  done  already  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others,  but  in 
some  of  the  most  essential  points.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by  three 
maps  of  the  Trojan  site  and  other  localities.  The  writer  is  our  confrere, 
Mr.  W.  Simpson,  the  well-known  artist  for  the  Illustrated  London 
Hews,  who,  though  not  a  professed  archreologist,  knows  as  much  about 
the  subject  as  many  among  its  regular  students.  The  writer’s  views 
on  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  some  of  the  Trojan  architectural 
remains  have,  we  believe,  received  the  assent  of  some  very  high 
authorities  on  the  subject. 

Gifts  to  Necessitous  Printers. — At  the  last  election  to 
vacant  gifts  at  the  disposal  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  the  following 
were  elected  : — For  Mr.  Beale  Blackwell’s  gift  of  ,£5  per  annum,  for 
journeyman  letterpress  printers,  J.  H.  Boddy  (blind)  and  R.  Showier; 
for  Mr.  H.  Bowyer’s  gift  of  ^15  per  annum,  II.  Heasman  ;  for  Mrs. 
Hamblin’s  gift  of  £3  per  annum  for  widows,  Emma  Yorston  ;  for 
Mr.  Luke  Hansard’s  gift  for  £4.  10s.  per  annum,  T.  W.  Auger  and 
S.  J.  Hutchins  ;  for  Mr.  William  Strahan’s  gift  of  £3.  12s.  iod.  per 
annum,  D.  Bishop  ;  for  Mr.  Charles  Whittingham’s  gift  of  £10  per 
annum,  Sarah  Hockley  and  Jane  Perry  ;  for  the  company’s  pension  of 
£4.  per  annum,  for  a  freeman  or  the  widow  of  a  freeman,  W.  Foster, 
Maria  Lakin,  M.  Ventriss,  and  Mary  Ann  Wilkinson.  Several  of  the 
above  already  hold  other  pensions. 


A  Hint  to  Advertisers. — We  fear  that  there  is  but  too  much 
truth  in  the  following  paragraph,  culled  from  the  Literary  World,  as  to 
the  value  of  different  advertising  media.  The  statement  as  to  the 
paper  of  which  never  a  single  copy  was  sold  must,  however,  doubtless 
be  taken  cum  grano  salt's.  Our  contemporary  says: — “In  a  recent 
trial  it  was  stated  that  in  new  newspapers,  in  order  to  save  expense,  it 
was  usual  to  insert  advertisements  without  an  order  for  their  insertion. 
It  is  evident  that  such  papers  are  of  little  avail  as  advertising  mediums. 
It  is  to  be  feared  advertisers  are  a  somewhat  credulous  race.  We 
heard  the  other  day  of  a  paper  which  had  been  carried  on  for  years  at 
a  fair  profit,  the  owner  of  which  stated  that  in  all  the  time  he  had 
never  sold  a  single  copy.  It  is  said  that  in  London  there  are  too 
many  journals  thus  kept  alive  by  the  gullibility  of  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  of  45,  Lambeth-road,  London,  S.E., 
has  forwarded  to  us  impressions  of  a  series  of  portraits  which  he  is 
producing  of  some  of  the  principal  personages  connected  with  the  war 
in  the  East.  All  these  portraits  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Scott, 
from  recent  photographs,  obtained  direct  from  Constantinople  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Additions  will  be  made  to  the  series  from  time  to  time 
of  those  who  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  contest.  Mounted  electro¬ 
types  are  offered  at  the  uniform  price  of  £1.  10s.  per  cast.  Electros  of 
the  following  are  now  ready  : — The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  (Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Danube),  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  (Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Caucasus), 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  General  Ignatieff,  General  Kaufmann,  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  Hobart  Pasha.  These  portraits  are  very  good,  and  we 
commend  them  to  country  newspaper  proprietors. 

Caxton’s  Gift. — As  might  be  expected,  the  Caxton  Celebration  has 
given  rise  to  various  poetical  effusions,  and  among  them  we  have  a 
memento  titled  “Caxton’s  Gift:  a  Retrospect — an  Invocation — an 
Ode,”  by  C.  PI.  Burt  (Winchester:  Jacob  &  Johnson).  The  author 
recalls  the  toil  of  the  past  four  centuries  “  since  first  far-seeing  Caxton  ” 
brought  the  art  of  printing  to  our  land,  and  its  progress  “through 
every  cranny  ”  of  it,  and  asks — 

“  Of  Arts  the  fairest  !  .  .  .  . 

What  is  speech  without  her  aid  ?  ** 

We  do  not  find  any  merit  in  the  lines,  well-intentioned  though  they 
may  be,  and  the  printing  is  in  very  bad  taste  ;  in  fact,  we  are  unable 
to  congratulate  either  author  or  printer  upon  the  result  of  their  efforts. 

The  Post-office  and  Obscene  Literature. — Complaints  were 
recently  made  in  letters  addressed  to  the  daily  press  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Post  Office  to  intercept  certain  books.  The  matter  was  also  brought 
before  Parliament,  and  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  following  copy  of  the  regulations  made  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  approved  by  the  Treasury,  for  preventing  the  sending  or 
delivery  of  indecent  or  obscene  publications  under  the  Act  33  and  34 
Victoria,  cap.  79,  section  20,  has  been  issued  : — “There  shall  not  be 
sent  or  forwarded  by  post  any  indecent  or  obscene  print,  painting, 
photograph,  lithograph,  engraving,  book,  or  card,  or  any  other  indecent 
or  obscene  article,  or  any  letter,  newspaper,  supplement,  publication, 
packet,  or  card,  having  thereon,  or  on  the  cover  thereof,  any  words, 
marks,  or  designs  of  an  indecent,  obscene,  libellous,  or  grossly  offensive 
character,  and  if  anything  shall  be  posted  which  shall  prima  facie  fall 
within  the  aforesaid  prohibition,  it  shall  be  stopped  and  submitted  at  the 
General  Post-office  to  the  inspection  of  an  officer  duly  authorised  in  that 
behalf  by  the  Postmaster-General.”  This  resolution  is  dated  the  26th 
September,  1870. 

The  British  Museum  Reading-room. — The  authorities  at  the 
Museum  have  recently  promulgated  an  order  by  which  every  person  is 
requested  to  replace  the  reference  books  he  may  use  on  the  shelves, 
instead  of  leaving  this  obvious  duty  to  be  done  by  the  attendants.  The 
Globe,  commenting  upon  this  order,  says  : — “The  result  will  probably 
be  ‘Chaos  come  again.’  The  ordinary  reader  has  not  much  idea  of 
arrangement,  and  is  apt  to  put  his  volume  anywhere  if  he  sees  an 
opening  for  it.  True,  the  books  are  inspected  every  morning  at  9, 
and  a  nice  task  the  inspectors  are  likely  to  have ;  but  how  in  the 
meantime  about  those  who  want  to  consult  a  work  ?  Fancy  the  con¬ 
fusion  caused  by  ‘  Men  of  the  Time  ’  straying  into  the  theological 
department  and  hobnobbing  with  the  Fathers.  Picture  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  Crockford’s  ‘  Clergy  List  ’  mingling  with  the  calf-bound  legal 
volumes  !  Literary  men — it  would  be  ungallant  to  say  a  fortiori  lite¬ 
rary  ladies — might  write  the  epithet  with  two  ‘  t’s  ’  instead  of  one. 
They  have  no  idea  of  lucidus  ordo.  Look  at  their  own  libraries,  and 
tremble  to  think  what  the  national  collection  is  likely  to  become  if 
they  are  let  loose  to  act  as  amateur  assistant-librarians.  They  might 
like  it  well  enough,  but  the  books  would  suffer  almost  as  badly  as  at 
the  hands  of  those  vandals  who  cut  and  hack  them  for  the  sake  of 
pilfering  their  contents.”  Common  courtesy  suggests  what  the 
authorities  have  lately  asked.  We  entirely  dissent  from  our  contem¬ 
porary’s  strictures,  because  it  is  a  thoroughly  idle  and  inconsiderate 
practice  to  leave  reference  books  on  the  tables. 

The  Largest  Work  in  the  World. — There  is  every  probability 
that  a  work  which  may  be  truly  described  as  the  largest  in  the  world, 
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consisting  as  it  does  of  6,109  volumes,  will  shortly  be  added  to  the 
British  Museum  Library.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  reigning  Emperor  of  China  appointed  an  imperial  commission  to 
reprint  in  one  vast  collection  all  native  works  of  interest  and  importance 
in  every  branch  of  literature.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century 
the  commissioners  completed  their  labours,  and  were  able  to  lay  before 
the  Emperor  a  very  palpable  proof  of  their  diligence,  in  the  shape  of  a 
compilation  consisting  of  6, 109  volumes,  entitled  “Kin  ting  koo  kin 
too  shoo  tseih  ching,”  or  “An  Illustrated  Imperial  Collection  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Literature.”  Only  a  small  edition  was  printed  off 
in  the  first  instance,  and  before  long  the  greater  part  of  the  copper 
types  which  had  been  cast  for  the  undertaking  were  purloined  by  un¬ 
trustworthy  officials,  and  the  remainder  were  melted  down  and  coined 
into  cash.  Accidents  by  fire  and  by  violence  have  considerably  reduced 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  imperial  edition  originally  printed,  and  it 
is  believed  that  only  a  comparatively  few  now  remain  extant.  The 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  having  become  aware  that  one  such 
copy  has  lately  been  offered  for  sale  at  Pekin,  have  entered  into  nego¬ 
tiations  for  its  purchase. 

Bank  of  England  Notes. — Few  of  the  persons  who  handle 
Bank  of  England  notes  ever  think  of  the  amount  of  labour  and  ingenuity 
that  is  expended  on  their  production  (says  the  City  Press).  These 
notes  are  made  from  pure  white  linen  cuttings  only,  never  from  rags 
that  have  been  worn.  They  have  been  manufactured  for  nearly  200 
years  at  the  same  spot — Laverstoke,  in  Plampshire,  and  by  the  same 
family — the  Portals,  who  are  descended  from  some  French  Protestant 
refugees.  So  carefully  is  the  paper  prepared  that  even  the  number  of 
dips  into  the  pulp  made  by  each  workman  is  registered  on  a  dial  by 
machinery,  and  the  sheets  are  carefully  counted  and  booked  to  each 
person  through  whose  hands  they  pass.  The  printing  is  done  by  a 
most  curious  process  in  Mr.  Coe’s  department  within  the  Bank  building. 
There  is  an  elaborate  arrangement  for  securing  that  no  note  shall  be 
exactly  like  any  other  in  existence.  Consequently  there  never  was  a 
duplicate  of  a  Bank  of  England  note  except  by  forgery.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  stock  of  paid  notes  for  seven  years  is  about  94,000,000 
in  number,  and  they  fill  18,000  boxes,  which,  if  placed  side  by  side, 
would  reach  three  miles.  The  notes,  placed  in  a  pile,  would  be  eight 
miles  high;  or,  if  joined  end  to  end,  would  form  a  ribbon  15,000 
miles  long  ;  their  superficial  extent  is  more  than  that  of  Hyde  Park  ; 
their  original  value  was  over  ^3,000,000,000  ;  and  their  weight  over 
1 12  tons. 

Compositors’  Strike  at  Limerick. — A  Limerick  correspondent 
has  informed  us  that  the  compositors  of  all  the  local  papers  and 
printing-offices  recently  demanded  an  increase  of  the  ’stab  from  £1.  4s. 
to  £\.  7s.  per  week.  The  demand  was  not  complied  with,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  printers  turned  out  on  strike.  The  proprietors  of 
the  newspapers,  he  says,  are  determined  to  resist  the  demand  of  the 
men,  and  have  made  arrangements  by  which  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  their  business  without  their  former  hands.  We  regret  to  hear 
that  club  law  is  being  resorted  to  by  those  on  strike.  Four  of  the 
Dublin  men  who  went  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have  ceased  to 
work  in  the  Limerick  Chtonicle  office  were  wantonly  assaulted  on  the 
3rd  inst.  while  returning  to  their  lodgings.  Three  of  them  managed 
to  effect  their  escape,  but  one,  named  Jameson,  was  knocked  down 
and  brutally  beaten  about  the  head  and  body.  He  was  removed  to 
Barrington’s  Hospital  when  rescued,  and  lies  there  in  a  precarious 
condition.  The  police  succeeded  in  arresting  a  man  named  Burke, 
who  was  brought  up  at  the  police  court  and  remanded.  A  young 
woman,  wife  of  one  of  the  non-society  men  from  Dublin,  was  also 
severely  beaten.  What  does  Mr.  Galbraith  think  of  this  ?  It  scarcely 
tallies  with  his  statement,  recorded  in  our  May  number,  that  Union 
printers  never  “put  down”  on  non-union  men.  We  suppose  these 
proceedings  illustrate  what  he  means  when  he  says  that  unionists  now 
and  then  use  “a  little  pressure.” 

The  Value  of  Printers’  Ink. — It  is  not  only,  as  the  poet  says, 
pleasant  to  see  one’s  name  in  print,  but  it  is  withal  profitable,  as  is 
attested  by  the  experience  of  all  systematic  advertisers.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  fact  has  just  come  under  our  own  observation  in  an 
authentic  communication  from  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  actually  the 
largest,  advertiser  this  country  can  boast.  And  since  he  has  ever  been 
such  a  faithful  patron  of  printer’s  ink,  we  don’t  begrudge  him  the 
publicity  which  our  insertion  of  his  communication  can  afford. 
Mr.  Holloway,  of  pill  notoriety— for  it  is  to  him  we  refer — writes  : — 
“  The  15th  October,  1837,  was  the  first  day  that  my  advertisements 
appeared  in  any  paper.  My  pills  and  ointment  for  a  considerable  time 
obtained  little  or  no  favour.  It  was  my  rule  from  the  commencement 
to  spend  judiciously  the  money  I  could  spare  in  publicity,  which  went 
on  increasing,  and  in  the  year  1842  I  expended  .£5,000  in  advertising. 
Time  rolled  on,  and'  from  the  hitherto  unthought  of  yearly  outlay  of 
£5,000  I  increased  it  to  £10,000  in  the  year  1845.  At  the  time  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851  my  expenditure  was  .£20,000; 
in  the  year  1855  it  had  risen  to  ,£30,000;  and  in  the  present  year 
(1877)  it  has  reached  £40,000,  in  advertising  my  medicines  in  every 
available  manner  throughout  the  Globe.  For  the  proper  application 
of  their  use  I  have  had  ample  directions  translated  into  nearly  every 


known  tongue — such  as  Chinese,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Arabic,  Sanskrit, 
and  most  of  the  vernaculars  of  India,  and  all  the  languages  spoken  on 
the  European  Continent.”  Any  comment  as  to  the  value  of  systematic 
and  unintermitting  advertising  is  rendered  needless  by  these  facts,  which 
point  their  own  moral. 

Yorkshire  Newspaper  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  1 6th  ult.  at  York.  Mr.  Foster, 
of  York,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  said  the  Yorkshire  Newspaper 
Society  had  again  met  in  what  he  might  call  the  head-quarters  of  news¬ 
paper  adventure,  for  the  history  of  printing  in  England  took  its  rise 
from  the  city  of  York  and  the  city  of  Westminster.  About  the  year 
1496  Frederick  P'reez  came  from  Holland,  and  set  up  a  printing-press 
in  York,  concurrent  with  Wynken  de  Worde,  who  about  the  same  time 
commenced  the  art  of  a  printer  at  Westminster.  In  1506  Frederick 
Freez  leased  property  in  Coney-street  from  the  Corporation,  where  he 
conducted  his  printing  business.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  1642, 
the  King’s  printing-office  was  established  in  York.  The  city  could  not 
claim,  however,  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  field  in  respect  to  news¬ 
papers.  The  Stamford  Mercury,  which  was  now  so  ably  conducted  by 
their  friend  Mr.  Paradise,  was  established  in  1695,  the  Norwich  Post  in 
1698,  the  Newcastle  Courant  in  1701,  the  Neiucastle  Gazette  in  1709 
the  York  Mercury  in  1718,  and  the  York  Courant  in  1728. — Among 
the  resolutions  proposed  and  carried  was  the  following: — “That  this 
meeting,  feeling  that  the  law  of  libel  as  it  affected  the  Press  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  is  glad  to  learn  that  the  subject  is  being  taken  up  by 
the  Provincial  Newspaper  Society,  with  a  view  to  promote  further 
legislation  for  its  amendment,  and  will  have  pleasure  in  co-operating 
with  the  society  in  furtherance  of  that  object.”  Mr.  W.  P.  Byles 
(. Bradford  Observer)  and  Mr.  Hargrove  ( York  Herald )  were  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  represent  this  to  the  society  in  question.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  should  be  held  at  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Harper  ( Huddersfield  Chronicle). 
The  party,  after  the  transaction  of  business,  dined  together. 

A  “Stereotype”  Novelty.  —  News  of  another  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment  reaches  us  from  that  Utopia  of  inventors — America.  A  patent, 
it  is  stated,  has  just  been  granted  to  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  and  the  Morni?i°  Call  newspapers,  of  San  Francisco,  for  a 
method  of  rapid  telegraphing  of  stereotyped  plates.  It  is  claimed  that 
by  this  process  an  entire  page  of  a  newspaper  can  be  transmitted  by 
telegraph  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  delivering  the  copy  directly 
from  the  instrument  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  handed  immediately 
to  the  printers.  In  Other  words,  the  copy  will  be  a  substantial  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  original,  except  that  it  may  be  given  in  a  larger-sized 
letter  if  so  desired.  The  stereotype  plate  requires  no  preparation  for 
the  purpose  of  telegraphic  transmission,  other  than  the  filling  of  all  its 
depressions,  or  spaces  between  the  faces  of  the  letters,  with  a  non¬ 
conducting  substance  which  may  be  quickly  applied,  the  faces  of  the 
type  being  left  clean  by  means  of  an  equally  simple  process.  The 
plate  thus  prepared  is  placed  upon  a  cylinder  arranged  to  revolve 
rapidly,  so  as  to  present  each  successive  letter  in  fingers  attached  to  a 
travelling  frame.  As  the  cylinder  bearing  the  plate  revolves,  the  frame 
gradually  advances  by  the  operation  of  a  screw,  and  thus  each  and 
every  time  is  successively  presented  to  the  fingers  or  magnetic  points 
above  mentioned.  Necessarily  the  circuit  is  open  when  the  points  are 
passing  over  the  non-conducting  surface ;  but  as  often  as  the  metal 
type  presents  itself  to  the  said  fingers  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  the 
corresponding  magnetic  points  or  pens  at  the  receiving  station  make 
the  record  there  in  the  same  letter  as  the  original  delineated  in  a  series 
of  fine  lines  either  upon  chemically  prepared  or  ordinary  paper  fixed 
upon  a  corresponding  cylinder  at  the  receiving  station. — Without 
wishing  to  discredit  the  invention,  we  yet  cannot  suppress  a  certain 
suspicion  that  there  must  be  much  exaggeration  in  the  above  specifica¬ 
tion,  especially  when  we  read  of  a  whole  page  of  a  newspaper — a 
somewhat  vague  term  by  the  bye — being  transmitted  in  fifteen  minutes  ! 

Spoiled  Stamps  on  Deeds  and  Bills  of  Exchange. — The 
following  communication  has  been  received  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Lloyd,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  : — “Inland  Revenue, 
Somerset  House,  W.C. — Sir, — The  Commissioners  of  this  Revenue 
have  had  before  them  the  memorial  signed  by  you  on  the  part  of  the 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  regulations  under  which  claims  are  received  for  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  spoiled  or  useless  stamps,  by  which  it  is  required  that  such 
claims  should  be  preferred  in  person  by  the  owner  of  the  stamps,  and 
verified  by  his  statutory  declaration,  and  suggesting  that  such  declara¬ 
tion  should  be  dispensed  with,  or  that  the  claim  might  be  allowed  to  be 
made  by  deputy.  The  Board  direct  me  to  state  that  they  have  con¬ 
sidered  their  regulations  on  the  subject  with  a  sincere  desire  to  relieve 
the  public  from  all  unnecessary  formalities.  With  respect  to  the 
personal  attendance  of  bankers  or  principals  of  firms  at  this  office,  or 
before  the  local  distributor  of  stamps,  I  am  to  state  that  the  Board  are 
willing  to  accept  in  lieu  of  such  attendance  the  attendance  and  the 
declaration  of  such  person  as  the  firm  may  nominate  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  they  think  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  dispense  with  a  decla¬ 
ration,  as  a  general  rule,  however  unnecessary  it  may  appear  to  be  in 
particular  cases.  It  will  probably  be  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
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carrying  out  the  foregoing  arrangement  that  you  should  make  it  known 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  whom  you  represent,  in  order  that  those 
firms  or  persons  who  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it  should  make 
application  to  the  Board  to  that  effect,  specifying  the  person  whom  they 
would  propose  should  act  as  their  agent  for  the  purpose.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  so  selected  should  be  a  person  actually  employed  in  the  business, 
able  to  depose  from  his  own  knowledge  to  the  facts  to  which  he  is 
tailed  upon  to  declare,  and  to  afford  such  explanations  as  may  be 
Requit  ed  in  relation  to  the  claim.  The  Board  desire  me  to  add  that 
'there  are  certain  cases  to  which  this  relaxation  of  the  regulation  cannot 
be  allowed  to  extend,  such  as  claims  for  allowance  of  probate  and 
administration  stamps,  in  which  the  Board  must  require,  as  at  present, 
the  affidavit  of  the  executor  or  administrator.  In  any  case  where  the 
value  of  the  stamps  is  desired  in  money,  a  special  authority  to  that 
effect  from  the  principal  will  be  required.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,  A.  H.  Watts,  Secretary. 

Sale  of  Woodcuts  by  Bewick. — An  interesting  collection  of  wood- 
cuts  by  the  celebrated  brothers  Bewick  was  sold  a  week  or  two  ago  by 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  &  Woods.  The  sale  included  the  series 
of  199  proofs  on  India  paper  of  “  TEsop’s  Fables,”  being  the  finest 
known  set,  together  with  a  set  of  the  figures  to  the  “  Birds  and  Quad¬ 
rupeds,”  all  brilliant  proofs  on  India  paper,  mounted  separately  on 
thick  paper  and  handsomely  bound  in  four  volumes,  imperial  8vo. 
This  collection  was  considered  to  be  unique,  and  it  contained  among 
the  birds  the  suppressed  vignette  in  the  original  state,  with  the  quad¬ 
rupeds,  the  scarce  small  cut  of  “  The  Chillingham  Wild  Bull,”  “  The 
Prowling  Lion,”  Mr.  Mason’s  “  Ox  and  Cow,”  and  some  unpublished 
vignettes  of  fishes,  with  the  rare  woodcut  heading  for  a  policy  of  the 
Newcastle  Fire  Office.  With  the  “  ASsop’s  Fables”  were  the  un¬ 
published  cuts  of  the  “Goat  and  Lion,”  the  “Sun  and  Wind,"  the 
“  Trumpeter  Prisoner,”  and  the  suppressed  cut  of  the  “  World  Turned 
Upside  Down.”  These  very  interesting  sets  were  purchased  for  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  for  £90.  6s.  A  large  copy  with  thick  paper  of 
the  “Quadrupeds,”  first  edition,  Newcastle,  1790,  of  which  four  only 
were  printed,  as  testified  by  the  note  on  the  title-page  in  Bewick’s 
handwriting,  and  which  was  given  to  his  wife  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  who 
had  these  four  printed,  sold  for  £30.  9s.  With  this  volume  was  in¬ 
cluded  a  letter  of  Bewick’s,  written  in  1824,  relating  to  whom  the  other 
three  belonged,  and  saying,  “I  often  wished  my  wife  to  allow  me  to 
give  hers  away  to  bibliomanists,  to  whom  I  owed  obligations,  but  she 
has  it  still.”  This  was  within  four  years  of  his  death,  and  he  lived  to 
be  75,  and  about  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  with  his  brother  upon 
the  second  editions  of  the  ‘  ‘  ALsop’s  Fables  ”  and  other  works.  Copies  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Fables,  Newcastle,  1818,  on  thick  paper,  royal 
8vo.,  sold  for  7  J  guineas,  and  on  largest  paper,  with  the  woodcut  receipt, 
uncut  imperial  8vo.,  for  18  guineas.  “  The  British  Birds,”  first  edition, 
on  thick  paper,  uncut,  Newcastle,  1797-1804,  sold  for  ^19.  19s.,  and 
another  in  boards  for  £16.  16s.  The  select  Fables,  on  largest  paper, 
with  India  proofs,  12  copies  only  printed,  imperial  8vo.,  uncut,  New. 
castle,  1820,  sold  for  £13.  2s.  6d.  The  quadrupeds  and  tailpieces 
taken  off  without  the  letterpress,  only  25  copies  printed,  4to.,  half 
russia,  uncut,  1818 — £6.  16s.  6d.  These  were  the  works  which 
brought  the  highest  prices,  but  there  were  many  others  which,  though 
not  so  valuable  as  examples  of  the  art  of  Bewick,  were  exceedingly 
interesting  as  illustrating  his  very  unpretending  career  and  the  good 
service  he  rendered  in  the  development  of  wood-engraving  for  the 
purposes  of  book  illustration. 

Statistics  of  the  Publishing  Trade. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  William  E.  A. 
Axon  read  a  brief  paper  on  “Some  Defects  in  the  Statistics  of  the 
English  Publishing  Trade.”  There  appeared  annually,  he  said,  in  the 
newspapers  a  paragraph  professing  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  literary 
activity  of  the  previous  year,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  issued.  The  calculation  was  made  from  the  titles  given  in 
the  Publishers'  Circular,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  yearly  English 
Catalogue.  He  had  in  three  instances  tested  its  completeness.  In  the 
first  case,  out  of  53  books  only  16,  and  in  the  second,  out  of  229 
only  79  were  entered  in  the  English  Catalogue.  The  third  was  even 
more  curious.  A  list  had  been  prepared  for  publication  of  the  books 
issued  in  1876  in  the  two  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  It 
gave  the  titles  of  247  publications  and  20  privately  printed  books 
Only  31  of  them  were  in  the  English  Catalogue.  There  could  be  no 
reliable  statistics  on  this  subject  until  there  was  a  full  and  complete 
list  of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  issued  from  the  printing-presses 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  want  that  had  been  acknowledged 
and  lamented  by  many.  The  remedy  he  thought,  would  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  copy  tax.  Benevolence  had  been  described  as  an 
ardent  desire  on  the  part  of  A  that  B  should  give  substantial  aid  to  C. 
In  some  such  spirit  Parliament  decided  to  encourage  and  promote 
literature  by  enacting  that  a  copy  of  each  publication,  great  or  small, 
should  be  sent,  under  penalties,  to  the  British  Museum,  and  also  on 
demand  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Public  Library  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  the  Advocates’  Library  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Although  the  existence  of  great  libraries 
was  undoubtedly  a  benefit  to  the  community,  it  was  by  no  means  clear 


that  they  should  be  built  up  at  the  cost  of  one  section  of  the  nation. 
A  few  copies  more  or  less  of  a  trashy  novel  was  a  matter  of  slight  im¬ 
portance,  but  the  copy  tax  became  a  heavy  fine  in  the  case  of  magni¬ 
ficent  works  like  those  of  Gould,  the  ornithologist.  It  would,  however, 
he  freely  granted,  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  general  culture  that 
there  should  exist  one  library  containing  every  product  of  the  national 
press.  The  law  gave  this  privilege  to  the  British  Museum,  and  its 
money  value  was  considerable.  In  return  the  British  Museum  should 
be  called  upon  to  issue,  at  frequent  intervals,  a  full  bibliographical  list 
of  what  it  receives  under  the  Copyright  Act.  This  had  already  been 
urged  upon  the  trustees,  alike  in  the  interests  of  the  library  itself  and 
of  literature  generally.  They  had,  of  course,  declined,  but  the  want 
was  so  clear  and  urgent  that  ultimate  compliance  was  inevitable,  and 
the  result  would  be  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  statistician,  but  an 
aid  to  the  extended  culture  of  every  field  of  human  knowledge. 

Lithographers’  Pension  Society.  —  At  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  society,  which  was  recently  held  at  the  “  Cogers 
Hall,”  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street,  Mr.  C.  Goulding,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
said  that  in  consequence  of  the  discomfort  attending  their  meetings  at 
the  Harp  Alley  school-rooms,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  members 
at  the  November  meeting,  and  the  “Cogers  Hall”  was  chosen,  as 
being  both  central  and  convenient ;  but  it  was  hired  only  for  the  annual 
meeting  night  as  an  experiment,  which  was  so  far  successful,  that  after 
very  little  discussion  it  was  decided  by  the  meeting  that  the  “  Cogers 
Hall  ”  should  be  the  home  of  the  society  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
The  chairman,  in  speaking  of  the  Balance-sheet  (which  together  with 
the  Committee’s  Report  had  previously  been  read  and  accepted  by  the 
meeting),  said  that  the  expenses  in  comparison  with  the  revenue  were 
rather  high,  but  that  by  .better  organisation  amongst  the  members  in 
the  way  of  distributing  notices,  &c.,  thereby  saving  postage,  and  by 
considerable  saving  in  the  rent  of  the  new  place  of  meeting,  he  hoped 
that  they  would  be  able  to  show  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure  in  the 
next  balance-sheet,  as  compared  with  the  income,  which  he  was  happy 
to  say  was  steadily  increasing.  The  announcement  in  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  receipt  of  the  second  donation  of  ten  guineas  from 
Robert  Canton,  Esq.,  was  received  with  lively  satisfaction  by  the 
meeting.  Mr.  J.  Hill  (Messrs.  Rowney’s)  said  that  although  they 
recognised  collectors  in  the  different  offices,  yet  no  one  had  any 
proper  authority  from  the  society  to  collect  money  on  their  behalf, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  it  was  proposed  and  carried  that 
collectors’  cards  should  be  printed  and  given  to  those  who  would 
kindly  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  collecting  subscriptions 
weekly,  thereby  giving  them  the  sanction  of  the  society  for  their  so 
doing.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  the  result  being  that  Mr.  C.  Goulding,  Vice-president, 
Mr.  J.  Duke,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  E.  Quarterman,  Secretaiy,  were 
unanimously  re-elected,  together  with  twelve  committeemen.  Mr.  W. 
Scholfield  was  then  called  upon  by  the  chairman  for  an  account  of  the 
theatrical  benefit  in  aid  of  the  funds,  which  took  place  October  1876. 
Fie  said  that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
clear  gain  had  been  paid  in  of  ^45,  ,£20  of  which  had  appeared  in  the 
balance-sheet  of  1876,  and  that  there  were  still  a  few  pounds  more  to 
come  in,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  bring  up  the  total  profit  to 
about  £30  (cheers).  It  was  then  proposed  and  carried  unanimously 
that  another  benefit  should  be  organised  and  carried  out  for  1877,  and 
after  much  discussion  a  lottery  was  proposed,  but  after  mature  delibera¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  it 
was  left  to  the  next  quarterly  meeting,  viz.,  the  third  Wednesday  in 
August,  to  decide  the  matter.  The  meeting  then  closed  with  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  every  one  seeming  well  pleased 
with  the  progress  the  society  is  making. 

The  New  Controller  of  the  Stationery  Department. — 
The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  has  been 
filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Piggott,  the  son  of  a  former 
rector  of  Hughenden.  This  appointment  has  caused  great  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  as  the  gentleman  in  question  is  a  perfect  outsider  as  far  as  the 
Stationery  Office  is  concerned,  he  having  been  formerly  a  clerk  in  the 
War  Office.  The  appointment  has  already  been  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  again  on  an 
early  date.  On  the  19th  ult.,  in  reply  to  Mr.  J.  Holms,  who  put  a 
number  of  questions  relating  to  this  appointment,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  said 
the  office  was  vacant  for  some  weeks,  and  very  careful  consideration 
was  given  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1874  with 
reference  to  uniting  the  control  of  the  Stationery  Office  and  the 
management  of  the  Gazettes  under  one  officer.  The  Prime  Minister 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  add  to  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Gazettes  the  office  of  Controller  of  Stationery, 
though  it  might  be  desirable  to  add  the  former  office  to  the  latter  one. 
Therefore  it  was  not  thought  right  to  offer  the  office  to  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  London  Gazette.  The  officer  appointed  had  done  good 
service  to  the  State  in  the  War  Department,  and  had  proved  himself  a 
most  able  man  of  business,  though  he,  perhaps,  did  not  possess  a 
technical  knowledge  of  stationery  and  printing.  The  Prime  Minister 
made  careful  inquiry,  and  took  the  most  careful  steps  to  appoint  the 
most  able  man.  There  was  an  understanding  that  the  officer  ap- 
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pointed  should,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
Gazettes,  undertake  it,  if  required,  without  increase  of  salary. — It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  Mr.  Holms  gave  notice  that  he  would  on  an 
early  occasion  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  appointment, 
and  move  a  resolution.  The  whole  proceeding  strikes  us  as  most 
arbitrary  and  unjustifiable.  General  business  qualifications,  however 
valuable  in  most  other  positions,  are  certainly  of  little  avail  where  the 
Controllership  of  the  Stationery  Office  is  in  question.  The  post 
requires  a  thoroughly  practically-trained  technical  man,  seeing  that 
nearly  half  a  million  is  annually  expended  through  this  office  for 
Parliamentary  printing,  &c.  The  appointment  flies,  moreover,  in  the 
face  of  what  was  specially  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
1874,  who  urged  that  any  officer  in  future  appointed  to  that  post 
should  possess  the  requisite  technical  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
present  nomination  is  the  more  glaring  and  unintelligible  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Government  includes  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Smith, 
whose  own  extended  experience  in  connection  with  printing,  &c.,  should 
have  convinced  him  that  no  one  ignorant  of  all  that  concerns  the  craft 
is  likely  to  fill  the  office  of  Controller  with  either  credit  to  himself  or 
justice  to  the  nation.  We,  therefore,  sympathise  with  Mr.  Holms’s 
motion,  and  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  persevere  with  it,  so  that  the 
subject  may  be  properly  ventilated.  We  shall  thus,  perhaps,  become 
possessed  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Government  to  pass  over 
otherwise  qualified  persons  in  the  Stationery  Department  in  favour  of 
the  present  nominee. 

New  Journals,  Press  Changes,  &c. — The  Bath  Chronicle  has 
started  an  evening  issue  under  the  title  of  the  Bath  Evening  Chronicle, 

at  the  price  of  one  halfpenny. - The  Biographical  Magazine  is  the 

title  of  a  new  monthly,  published  by  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co. - The 

first  number  of  the  Meat  and  Provision  Trades'  Review  has  appeared. 

- The  Irish  Trades'  Journal  is  a  new  Dublin  penny  paper.  Its 

articles  are  to  be  written  by  working  men. - Trade  Marks,  a  fortnightly 

journal,  devoted  to  all  matters  connected  with  British,  colonial,  and 
foreign  trade  marks,  and  for  the  promotion  of  a  complete  system  of 
international  registration,  has  appeared.  It  is  printed  and  published 

by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Johnson  &  Sons  (Limited). - The  Mexbro'  and 

Swinton  Times  is  announced  for  the  20th  inst. — —The  Staffordshire 

Daily  Sentinel  has  been  enlarged. - The  Staffordshire  Advertiser  has 

appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  since  the  7th  inst. - The  enlargement 

of  the  Chester  Chronicle  is  announced  for  the  14th  inst. - The  Kent 

and  Sussex  Courier  has,  since  the  6th  inst.,  been  enlarged. - The 

Western  Mail,  a  Conservative  daily  paper,  established  in  Cardiff  eight 
years  ago,  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  has  been  sold  to  Messrs.  Owen  & 
Carr  for  the  sum  of  ,£27,000.  Mr.  Lascelles  Carr  has  had  the  practical 

conduct  and  management  of  the  paper  since  its  commencement. - The 

Edinburgh  Daily  Review,  the  organ  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  has 
again  changed  hands.  It  was  floated  a  number  of  years  ago  on  a 
capital  of  £1 0,000,  which  was  all  absorbed  in  less  than  a  year.  A 
second  capital  was  raised,  and  it  soon  disappeared  also.  A  rich 
Glasgow  and  London  merchant  then  bought  it,  but  after  a  few  years’ 
experience  he  got  tired  of  it,  and  sold  it  to  a  limited  liability  company, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  prospered  much  better  than  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  they  in  turn  have  now  sold  it  to  three  brothers — old  and 
accomplished  ‘  ‘  pressmen  ” — who  are  to  try  their  luck.  A  correspondent 
says  he  believes  he  does  not  exceed  the  truth  in  estimating  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Review,  at  not  less  than 

£20,000,  within  the  last  few  years. - The  experiences  of  the  new 

Metropolitan  church  daily,  the  Express,  are  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character.  Its  proprietors  have  already  found  themselves  compelled 
to  raise  additional  capital,  and  it  is  announced  that  £10,000  further 
capital,  in  fully  paid  £5  shares,  will  be  issued  at  once. — —The  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Economist,  which  had  not  been  filled  up  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  has  now  been  jointly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Lathbury 

and  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave. - Mr.  Ralph  Harrison,  a  journalist  formerly 

connected  with  the  Daily  Telegraph,  has  become  proprietor,  we  hear, 

of  the  Marylebone  Mercury. - The  provincial  papers  are  determined 

not  to  be  behind  Metropolitan  contemporaries  in  respect  of  the  lavish¬ 
ness  of  their  preparations  for  chronicling  the  events  of  the  war.  “As 
an  example  of  what  is  being  done,”  says  a  writer  in  Mayfair,  “  I  may 
state  that  the  proprietors  of  three  newspapers,  the  Newcastle  Chronicle, 
the  Glasgow  Daily  Mail,  and  the  Freeman's  Journal,  have  subscribed  a 
joint  purse  of£io,ooo,  which  they  are  prepared  to  spend  in  obtaining 
news  from  the  seat  of  war.  They  have  already  sent  out  special  corre¬ 
spondents  to  all  the  centres  of  interest,  and  I  believe  the  action  they  are 
taking  is  only  a  sample  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  principal  journals 
throughout  the  country.” 

Literary  Pensions. — Some  sharp,  though  well-deserved  censure 
has  been  passed  in  a  recent  issue  of  our  ably-conducted  contemporary, 
Truth,  upon  the  present  system  of  literary  pension  awards.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  while  the  Prime  Minister  is  often  compelled,  owing  to 
want  of  funds,  to  refuse  pensions  to  necessitous  and  well-deserving 
claimants,  many  authors  and  poets,  believed  to  be  in  good  circumstances, 
draw  their  £50  or  £200  a-year,  as  the  case  may  be.  Our  contempo¬ 
rary  says  : — “  It  is  true  that  no  declaration  of  neediness  has  to  be  made 
by  the  recipients  ;  but  the  understanding,  we  maintain,  is,  that  those 


to  whom  these  Civil  List  pensions  are  granted  shall  be  in  such  a  state 
pecuniarily  as  to  actually  require  the  aid  thus  given.  There  would  have 
been  a  great  outcry  for  instance,  had  it  been  published  one  morning, 
during  his  lifetime,  that  Charles  Dickens  was  to  thenceforth  receive 
£100  per  annum  from  this  source  ;  and  the  outcry  would  have  arisen, 
not  because  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  mark  of  Royal  favour,  inasmuch 
as  it  expressed  her  Majesty’s  sense  of  his  genius,  but  because  he  was 
notoriously  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  need  the  sum  thus  awarded  him. 
How,  then,  is  it  we  find  the  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson  on  the  list  for 
£200  a  year  ?  The  Queen  marked  her  sense  of  his  genius  by  making 
him  Poet  Laureate  ;  but  that  he  should  either  need  or  care  about  the 
£50  a  quarter  he  receives  is  a  supposition  too  absurd  to  entertain  for 
a  moment.  Let  us  again  impress  the  fact  that  pensions  have  to  be 
refused,  in  which  actual  want  prompts  the  prayer  for  their  bestowal,  and 
ask  how  such  refusals  can  be  reconciled  with  the  circumstance  that  we 
find  among  those  whose  claims  have  not  been  denied  such  prominent  lite¬ 
rary  characters  as  Mr.  Robert  W.  Buchanan,  the  poet,  the  author  of 
‘John  Halifax,  Gentleman,’  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  Mr.  William  Howett, 
Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Oliphant.  If  we  have 
credited  these  authors  with  prosperity  they  do  not  possess,  we,  of 
course,  crave  their  pardon,  and  should  they  insist  on  their  pensions 
being  positively  necessary  to  their  comfort,  we  trust  they  will  by  all 
means  retain  them ;  but  otherwise  we  have  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
which  we  feel  sure  many  of  the  present  holders  of  the  Civil  List  pen¬ 
sions  will  give  their  willing  and  practical  assent.  What  we  have  to 
propose  is  that  in  view  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  present  inability  to  deal 
with  the  strongly-urged  cases  of  real  and  meritorious  necessity  brought 
so  often  under  his  notice,  funds  be  placed  at  his  disposal  by  those  who 
can  do  without  their  pensions  simply  and  entirely  relinquishing  all  claim 
to  them.  If  there  should  be  any  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  no  doubt 
Parliament  should  adjust  it ;  at  all  events,  no  harm  can  be  done  by 
offers  being  made  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  sense  we  have  expressed. 
We  feel  it  is  somewhat  invidious  to  go  through  the  list  and  pick  out 
the  names  here  and  there  of  pensioners  who,  in  our  opinion,  should 
not  continue  to  draw  money  understood  to  be  set  apart  for  the  relief 
of  actual  distress  ;  but  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  we  would 
venture  much.  To  again  take  but  a  few  out  of  many  names  that 
strike  us  ;  it  is  with  surprise  we  find  amongst  the  recipients  of  this 
small  annual  grant  the  widows  of  such  men  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  Professor  De  Morgan,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley.  If 
the  bestowal  of  a  Civil  List  pension  were  a  mark  of  honorary  distinc¬ 
tion  only,  then  we  could  understand  their  presence.  But  it  is  not  so, 
or  we  should  find  all  our  foremost  men  of  renown  claiming  it.  And 
yet  if  it  be,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eleemosynary  grant,  the  condition  of 
which  is  distinguished  service  in  some  walk  or  other  of  life,  how  is  it 
so  many  take  it  who  could  spurn  the  very  notion  of  receiving  public 
charity?” 

Some  Postal  Statistics. — According  to  recent  returns  the  annual 
circulation  of  letters  and  printed  matter  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
34  letters  and  5  packets  of  printed  matter  per  head  of  its  population  ; 
in  Switzerland,  27  letters  and  17  packets  of  printed  matter;  in 
Germany,  25  letters  and  1 1  packets  of  printed  matter  ;  in  Holland,  14 
letters  and  7  packets  of  printed  matter  ;  in  Luxembourg,  14  letters  and 
8  packets  of  printed  matter  ;  in  Belgium,  13  letters  and  12  packets  of 
printed  matter ;  in  Denmark,  11  letters  and  10  packets  of  printed 
matter ;  and  in  France  is  on  the  average  10  letters  and  4  packets  of 
printed  matter.  The  countries  in  which  the  average  annual  circulation 
of  both  letters  and  printed  matter  is  below  that  of  France  are: — Austria, 
with  10  letters  and  2.  printed  packets  of  matter  per  head,  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  Sweden  and  Norway  with  5  letters  and  5  packets  of  printed 
matter  ;  Spain,  Italy,  and  Hungary,  with  4  letters  and  2  packets  of 
printed  matter.  In  Russia,  Roumania,  and  in  Turkey  the  annual 
circulation  does  not  exceed  one  letter  and  one  packet  of  printed  matter 
per  head  of  their  inhabitants.  This  difference  is  easily  explained  upon 
comparing  the  statistics  of  the  postal  rate  for  prepaid  letters  in  the 
different  countries  named  above.  In  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg  the  postage  for  prepaid  letters  is  only 
10  centimes  for  a  letter  of  15  grammes  weight ;  it  rises  to  12  centimes 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Denmark  ;  to  17  centimes  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  ;  to  20  centimes  in  Italy  ;  to  25  centimes  in  France  ;  and  32 
centimes  in  Russia.  Commenting  upon  these  figures  the  Journal  des 
Debats  says: — “  If  France,  therefore,  does  not  hold  the  rank,  as  regards 
the  circulation  of  letters  which  it  should  occupy,  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  high  postal  rate.  To  quote  only  one  fact,  the  circulation  in 
England  did  not  reach  above  the  number  of  76  millions  of  letters  in  the 
year  1839,  while  in  France  it  amounted  to  83  millions  during  the  same 
time.  At  the  present  date,  however,  the  circulation  in  France  is  only 
315  millions  of  letters,  whilst  in  England  it  has  reached  over  one 
milliard.  This  enormous  disproportion  is  explained  by  the  low  rates 
of  postage  which  have  been  introduced  in  England  since  1840.  In 
Belgium  the  inland  postal  circulation  was  6,500,000  letters  in  1848; 
since  then  the  postage  having  been  reduced  to  10  centimes,  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  inland  post  has  the  number  of  44  millions  of  letters  at  the 
present  date.  Regarding  the  question  of  postal  franking,  or  exemption, 
in  France,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  correspondence  carried  free 
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is  not  less  than  46,590,930  letters  and  25,461,991  packets  of  printed 
matter  annually,  which,  if  charged  at  the  usual  rate,  would  produce  the 
sum  of  41,369,462  francs.  In  the  neighbouring  countries  the  postal 
franchise  is  less  extensively  applied  than  in  France,  as  in  England,  for 
instance,  the  only  objects  that  are  allowed  to  circulate  free  of  postage 
are  addresses  to  the  Queen,  petitions  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  certain  official  correspondence.  The  total  amount  of  the  official 
correspondence  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  does  not  reach  above  the  sum 
°f  3i  75°i000  francs,  a  very  small  amount  in  comparison  to  the  41 
millions  of  francs  of  the  estimated  official  correspondence  in  France. 
The  postal  franchise  has  been  to  a  great  extent  abolished  in  Spain  ; 
particular  stamps  are  entrusted  to  the  Government  offices,  and  private 
letters  written  to  or  by  any  of  the  Government  officials  are  charged  the 
usual  postage.  In  Italy,  also,  the  postal  exemption  is  very  restrained, 
and  applies  only  to  correspondence  of  the  King  and  the  Pope  ;  official 
government  correspondence  with  private  individuals  does  not  enjoy 
postal  franchise.  In  Prussia  the  postal  franchise  is  refused  to  official 
correspondence  relating  to  private  interests. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE, 


Using  a  Master  Printer’s  Imprint  without  Authority. — 
Spindler  v.  Hounslow  and  Brentford  Independent  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited). — This  motion,  heard  before  Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  on 
the  21st  ult.,  was  brought  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  the  printer  and 
publisher  of  a  newspaper,  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  using  his 
name  in  the  imprint  of  the  defendant’s  journal.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  defendants’  paper  appeared 
in  a  way  to  which  no  one  could  object.  The  third  number  showed  an 
alteration  in  type  and  size  ;  but  the  imprint  was  still  not  open  to 
objection.  The  fourth  number,  however,  contained  plaintiff’s  name  in 
the  imprint,  and  for  this  he  now  sought  an  injunction.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Q.C.,  who  asked  for  the  injunction,  said  he  believed  it  would  be 
pleaded  that  what  had  been  done  was  by  mistake,  and  as  there  was  no 
feeling  of  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  his  client,  he  simply  asked  for 
an  injunction  on  affidavit  of  service.  If  defendants  appeared  he  would 
be  content  with  their  undertaking  not  to  use  the  plaintiffs  name  in 
future.  His  Lordship  granted  the  injunction. 

What  constitutes  an  Order  ? — This  claim  was  heard  in  the 
Clerkenwell  County  Court,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Mozley,  trading  under  the  name  of  Grant  &  Co.,  Turnmill- 
street,  printers,  to  recover  from  Messrs.  Nutting  &  Norminton,  of 
York-place,  Baker-street,  pianoforte  makers,  the  sum  of  £2.  2s.  for 
making  two  sketches  and  alterations.-— Mr.  Rooks,  solicitor,  appeared 
for  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  L.  Lewis  for  defendants.  The  evidence  of  Thos. 
Tilley,  traveller  to  plaintiff,  was  to  the  effect  that  in  February  last  he 
took  an  order  from  defendants  for  a  design  for  a  show-card,  and  when 
he  showed  it  to  them  they  said  it  was  too  large,  and  another  was  then 
made  which  they  objected  to  on  account  of  the  price.  The  prices  of 
the  show-cards  were  to  be  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  for  500,  but  when  defendants 
would  only  take  a  less  number  the  price  would  be  4s.  6d.  per  doz., 
which  the  defendants  objected  to  and  withdrew  the  order.  William 
Alexander  Norminton,  one  of  the  defendants,  stated  that  the  traveller 
of  plaintiff  called  upon  them,  and  asked  for  an  order  for  a  show-card. 
Defendant  asked  for  a  specimen,  which  was  sent  to  him,  but  the  name 
was  put  on  it  “Notting”  instead  of  Nutting,  which  he  pointed  out, 
and  objected  also  to  the  price.  When  the  design  came  again  the  other 
name  was  spelt  wrong  with  a  “g”  in  it.  He  then  gave  a  written 
order,  which  the  traveller  took  away,  and  immediately  returned,  saying 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  price  as  the  number  was  less  than  500,  and 
defendant  said  they  would  not  give  any  more,  and  asked  for  the  order 
back,  and  it  was  returned  and  destroyed.  His  Honour  (G.  Whitbread, 
Esq.)  considered  the  sketch  as  a  mere  speculation,  and  that  no  order 
was  given.  Judgment  was  therefore  entered  for  the  defendants,  with 
costs. 

Who  is  Responsible,  the  Proprietor  or  the  Editor?— Reg. 
v.  Holbrook. — This  was  a  criminal  information  for  libel  filed  by  John 
Howard,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  borough  of  Portsmouth, 
against  the  Messrs.  Holbrook,  a  father  and  two  sons,  who  are 
the  proprietors  of  a  paper  called  the  Portsmouth  Times  and  Naval 
Gazette.  The  case  was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  and  a  special 
jury  on  the  4th  inst.  The  libel  was  contained  in  a  number  of  that 
paper  published  on  the  28th  of  October,  1876,  in  an  article  which,  it 
was  said,  imputed  misconduct  to  Mr.  Howard  in  his  character  of  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  to  the  Borough,  in  having,  as  was  alleged,  packed  the 
Grand  Jury  at  the  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  borough,  and 
thereby  procured  the  throwing  out  of  a  bill  which  was  preferred  at 
those  sessions.  The  bill  was  preferred  against  two  men,  for  abetting 
personation  at  a  municipal  election  which  had  been  lately  held  in  the 
borough.  The  Grand  Jury  threw  out  the  bill,  and  the  matter  occa¬ 


sioned  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  Portsmouth  at  the  time.  A  few 
days  after  the  holding  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  the  article  complained  of 
appeared  in  the  Portsmouth  Times.  There  was  also  a  paragraph  in 
the  same  number  of  the  paper  purporting  to  be  an  answer  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  which  was  as  follows  : — “The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  issues  the 
summonses  for  the  juries  empanneled  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.”  Upon 
reading  these  articles  Mr.  Howard  had  applied  to  the  defendants  for 
an  apology,  which  was  refused,  and  the  present  information  for  libel 
was  thereupon  applied  for  and  granted  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 
Mr.  A.  Thesiger,  Q.C.  (specially  retained),  Mr.  Charles,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Warry  were  for  the  prosecutor  ;  Mr.  Cole,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Folkard 
were  for  the  defendants.  The  defendants  pleaded  “  Not  Guilty,”  but 
did  not  justify ;  and  for  the  defence  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove 
that  of  the  three  defendants,  who  were  joint  proprietors  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  not  one  had  known  of  or  directed  the  insertion  of  the  article. 
There  was  a  responsible  editor  who  conducted  the  paper,  and  not  one 
of  the  three  defendants  had  anything  to  do  with  the  compilation  or  the 
contents  of  the  paper.  One  of  them,  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  alleged  libel,  was  away  from  home.  Upon  these  facts  it 
was  contended  by  Mr.  Cole  that,  inasmuch  as  this  was  a  criminal  in¬ 
formation,  and  not  a  civil  action,  the  fact  that  the  defendants  had  no 
personal  control  over  or  management  of  the  compilation  of  the  paper, 
but  left  that  to  a  duly  qualified  and  responsible  editor,  was  a  good 
defence  under  6  and  7  Vic.,  c.  96,  s.  7.  That  section  particularly  pro¬ 
vided  that,  although  proprietors  of  newspapers  are  liable  in  a  civil 
action,  and  in  a  criminal  proceeding  are  also  prima  facie  liable,  yet, 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  publication  was  made  without  the  authority, 
consent,  or  knowledge  of  the  defendants,  and  that  they  had  not  been 
guilty  of  want  of  due  care  in  allowing  the  publication  complained  of, 
that  will  render  the  defendants  not  liable  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  and 
is  a  good  defence  to  an  information  or  indictment.  For  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  it  was  contended  that  the  section  would  not  bear  this  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  general  authority  given  to  the  editor  by  the  defendants,  by 
their  appointing  him  as  their  editor,  must  be  held  to  continue  until 
specifically  revoked,  and  the  mere  fact  of  the  defendants  not  having  a 
hand  in  the  editing  of  the  paper,  was  not  sufficient  to  relieve  them  of 
their  liability.  Unless  they  had  actually  countermanded  the  insertion 
of  an  article,  it  must  be  taken  at  law  to  be  inserted  with  their  authority. 
The  facts,  therefore,  were  not  sufficient  in  the  present  case  to  constitute 
a  defence  as  suggested.  His  Lordship  held  that  the  defence  was  not 
good,  and  that  the  article  in  question  must  be  held  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  authority  of  the  defendants.  A  verdict  of  Guilty  was 
therefore  taken,  the  facts  being  practically  undisputed,  and  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  ordered  to  come  up  for  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  on  the  7th  of  November,  when  the  point  of  law  may  be  raised 
before  the  full  Court. 

Amenities  of  Journalism. — Leyman  v.  Latimer. — Judgment  in 
this  case  has  been  delivered  by  Baron  Cleasby.  The  action  was  tried 
before  the  then  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  without  a  jury,  at  Bristol,  when 
his  Lordship  nonsuited  the  plaintiff.  A  rule  was  argued  some  short 
time  back,  and  the  Court  have  now  reversed  the  decision  of  the  learned 
Judge.  The  action  was  one  of  libel  brought  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
Dartmouth  Advertiser  for  matter  printed  in  the  Western  Daily  Mercury 
on  April  24  and  May  1,  1876.  The  pith  of  the  libel  was  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  a  convicted  felon.  He  had  previously  been  so  convicted,  but 
had  served  his  sentence.  The  argument  on  his  behalf  was  that  he  was 
a  free  man,  and  purged  as  if  he  had  received  the  Royal  pardon.  This 
view  has  been  upheld  by  the  Court,  following  the  case  of  “  Cuddington 
v.  Wilkinson”  (“  Hobart’s  Reports,”  p.  67),  where  the  language  of  the 
old  lawyers  runs  “Now  where  the  King  hath  discharged  it  (the  felony) 
and  pardoned  it,  he  hath  cleared  the  person  of  the  crime  and  infamy, 
wherein  no  person  is  interested  but  the  Commonwealth,  whereof  he  is 
the  head,  and  to  whom  the  reformation  of  all  general  wrongs  belongs.” 
The  present  judgment  says  : — “  The  question  could  not  have  been 
raised  before  the  passing  of  9  Geo.  4,  cap.  32.  By  sec.  3  it  is  enacted 
as  follows — ‘And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prevent  all  doubts  respect¬ 
ing  the  civil  rights  of  persons  convicted  of  felonies  not  capital  who  have 
undergone  the  punishment  to  which  they  were  adjuged.  Be  it  there¬ 
fore  enacted  that  where  any  offender  hath  been  or  shall  be  convicted  of 
any  felony  not  punishable  with  death,  and  hath  endured  or  shall  endure 
the  punishment  to  which  such  offender  shall  be  adjuged  for  the  same, 
the  punishment  so  endured  hath  and  shall  have  the  like  effects  and 
consequences  as  a  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  as  to  the  felony  whereof 
the  offender  was  so  convicted,  provided  always  that  nothing  herein 
contained,  nor  the  enduring  of  such  punishment  shall  prevent  or  mitigate 
any  punishment  to  which  the  offender  might  otherwise  be  lawfully  sen¬ 
tenced  on  a  subsequent  conviction  for  any  other  felony.’  It  would  have 
been  a  different  matter  if  the  defendant  had  written  of  the  plaintiff  that 
he  had  formerly  committed  a  felony,  or  been  convicted  of  felony.  That 
would  have  been  strictly  true,  and  could  have  been  justified,  although 
the  fact  of  the  sentence  having  been  suffered  was  withheld.  At  least, 
such  is  our  opinion.  The  distinction  is  not  a  verbal  one  merely,  but 
the  two  statements  would  have  a  different  effect.  A  man  stating  that 
another  was  a  felon  would  be  listened  to  as  informing  his  hearers  that 
the  man  was  infamous  and  to  be  shunned ;  but  a  man  who  stated  that 
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another  man  (perhaps  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  in  a  respectable 
position)  had  been  convicted  of  a  felony  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  would 
probably  himself  be  more  condemned  than  the  man  he  spoke  of.  But 
however  small  the  distinction  may  be,  a  slanderer  should  take  care  to 
be  within  the  truth.  The  Court  says  in  ‘  Cuddington  v.  Wilkinson,’ 
‘There  is  no  cause  to  favour  foul  and  injurious  words.’  The  cases  are 
numerous  in  which  the  injurious  statement  has  gone  beyond  the  truth, 
and  has  been  considered  actionable.  It  appears  to  us  that  judgment 
ought  to  be  given  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  demurrers,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  new'trial  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  assessing  the  damages, 
which  the  plaintiff  might  take  as  he  was  advised  on  the  two  libels,  or 
on  that  of  the  1st  of  May.” 

Serious  Charge  against  a  Master  Printer. — At  the  Mansion 
House  Police-court  last  month  James  Brookes  was  charged  with  steal¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  paper,  the  property  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Mathieson, 
printer,  Bartholomew  House,  Bartholomew-lane,  and  James  Thomas 
West,  printer,  Golden-lane,  was  charged  with  feloniously  receiving  a 
portion  of  the  paper  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen.  Mr.  C.  O. 
Humphreys  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  W.  Beard  appeared 
for  the  prisoner  West.  The  evidence  went  to  show  that  on  the  previous 
morning,  in  consequence  of  some  infonnation  that  had  been  received 
by  prosecutor,  he  sent  for  the  prisoner  Brookes,  who  had  been  eight 
years  in  his  service  as  porter,  and  accused  him  of  robbing  him.  Brookes 
at  once  admitted  that  the  charge  was  true,  but  he  assured  the  prose¬ 
cutor  that  no  one  else  on  the  establishment  was  concerned  with  him. 
Two  detective  officers,  Davis  and  Iiulse,  were  sent  for,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  information  given  by  Brookes  they  proceeded  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  other  prisoner,  West,  to  make  inquiries.  West  at  once 
appeared  to  have  admitted  that  he  had  purchased  some  paper  from 
Brookes,  who,  he  said,  represented  himself  to  be  a  dealer  in  waste 
paper,  and  he  showed  receipts  that  had  been  given  him  by  Brookes  for 
the  money  he  had  paid  him.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  with 
the  officers,  the  prisoner  West  said  that  he  did  think  that  there  was 
something  wrong  in  the  transaction,  and  he  had  given  directions  that 
no  more  paper  should  be  purchased  of  the  prisoner  Brookes.  Mr. 
Beard,  on  behalf  of  West,  urged  that  he  was  a  very  respectable  man, 
and  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the  paper  was  stolen.  Both 
prisoners  were  committed  for  trial. 

A  Disputed  Claim. — Smith  v.  Jeffrey. —  In  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Court  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  the  sum  of  ^83  for  services  rendered. 
The  defendant  had  paid  into  court  £7.  9s.  6d.,  and  pleaded  as  to  the 
residue  never  indebted.  The  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  were  both 
journalists,  and  in  December  of  last  year  Mr.  Smith  obtained  an 
engagement  on  the  Glasgow  News,  the  terms  of  which  were  that  he 
was  to  write  a  leading  article  every  week  for  that  journal  at  a  stipulated 
salary  of  one  guinea  a  week.  At  the  end  of  January  of  this  year  the 
defendant  employed  him  to  do  certain  other  work  for  that  and  other 
papers,  viz.,  Glasgow  Daily  Herald  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Journal. 
According  to  the  plaintiff’s  account  the  engagement  was  that  two 
guineas  a  week  were  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  for  these  services.  On 
the  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  engaged  at  one 
guinea  a  week,  and  that  the  money  paid  into  court  was  quite  sufficient 
to  satisfy  any  claim  that  he  had  against  the  defendant.  The  learned 
Judge  (Right  Hon.  Russell  Gurney,  Q.C.),  in  summing  up,  left  it  to 
the  jury  to  say  whether  the  agreement  was  for  a  guinea  a  week  extra  or 
for  two  guineas.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Damages  for  Wrongful  Dismissal. — This  was  a  reclaiming 
note,  heard  in  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session  on  the  15th  ult.,  against 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  (Craighill)  in  an  action  previously 
reported  by  us.  As  already  stated,  in  this  action  damages  to  the 
amount  of  ,£500  were  sought  by  Wm.  Alex.  Clouston,  residing  at  31, 
Cumberland-street,  from  the  Commercial  Printing  Company,  for 
alleged  wrongful  dismissal  from  their  service.  In  defence,  justification 
was  pleaded.  The  Lord  Ordinary,  after  hearing  evidence,  found,  in 
the  first  place,  as  matter  of  law,  that  the  original  engagement  between 
the  parties  having  been  for  a  year,  and  a  second  year  having  been 
entered  on  without  a  change  in  the  terms  of  the  contract,  a  new 
engagement  for  the  like  period  was  contracted  by  tacit  relocation;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  as  matters  of  fact— (1)  That  Clouston  was  absent 
from  his  business  on  the  26th  May ;  (2)  that  he  sent  no  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  his  absence  ;  (3)  that,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the 
defenders,  without  inquiring  as  to,  or  knowing  the  cause  of,  his  absence, 
sent  to  him  the  letter  by  which  he  was  dismissed  from  their  employ¬ 
ment  ;  (4)  the  next  morning  he  sent  the  letter  by  which  he  objected  to 
this  treatment,  and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  be  continued  in  their 
employment ;  (5)  that  the  same  day  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  defenders 
to  him,  intimating  that  their  decision  was  final ;  (6)  that  the  reason  for 
which  he  was  dismissed  was  his  absence  on  the  26th  May ;  and  (7) 
that  the  cause  of  this  absence  was  bodily  illness,  by  which  for  that  day 
he  was  unfitted  for  work.  In  the  third  place,  his  Lordship  found  as 
matters  of  fact — (1)  That  Clouston ’s  salary  was  ^120  a  year  ;  and  (2) 
that  more  than  eleven  months  of  the  second  year  were  unexhausted  at 
the  pursuer’s  dismissal,  and  that  not  having  since  then  been  as  fully  or 
as  profitably  occupied  as  when  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  defenders, 


he  had  suffered  loss  and  damage  which  might  reasonably  be  put  at 
£  100  ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  as  matter  of  law,  that  things  being  as 
above  set  forth,  the  defenders  had  not  justified  their  dismissal  of  the 
pursuer,  who  was  therefore  entitled  to  payment  of  the  damages  named, 
for  which,  with  5  per  cent,  interest  from  this  date  till  payment,  and 
expenses,  his  Lordship  accordingly  gave  decree.  The  Court  now  gave 
judgment  on  the  reclaiming  note.  Their  Lordships  saw  no  reason  for 
interfering  with  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  evidence 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  dismissal  of  the  pursuer  was 
justifiable.  On  this  point,  accordingly,  they  adhered,  but  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  damages  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  sum  awarded  by  the 
Lord  Ordinary  was  too  high,  and  reduced  it  to  ^50.  A  person,  even 
though  wrongfully  dismissed,  was,  in  their  Lordships’  view,  bound  to 
make  every  exertion  to  get  other  employment ;  and  here  the  pursuer, 
in  point  of  fact,  stated  that  he  had  been  employed  in  writing  for  the 
press  and  editing  another  book.  To  give  him  the  sum  fixed  by  the 
Lord  Ordinary  would  be  to  give  him  salary  for  nearly  a  year  in  which 
no  work  was  done,  and  more  than  would  cover  the  loss  suffered.  The 
pursuer  was  found  entitled  to  additional  expenses. 

A  New  Responsibility. — The  adage  that  all  that  glitters  is  not 
gold  must  by  this  time  have  come  home  with  a  terrible  reality  to 
the  forty-three  newspaper  proprietors  who  are  indirectly  doomed  by  the 
decision  given  in  the  following  case.  They  certainly  deserve  the 
sympathy  of  the  fraternity  —  poor  comfort  though  it  may  be  in  their  pre¬ 
dicament.  The  case  illustrates  how  even  business  men — and  newspaper 
publishers  are  not  generally  wanting  in  business  qualifications — can  be 
imposed  upon  by  having  held  out  to  them  the  golden  bait  of  the 
“almighty  dollar.”  The  case  was  heard  in  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  7th  inst.  By  the  25th  section  of  the 
Companies  Act  of  1867,  every  share  in  any  company  is  to  be  deemed 
to  have  been  issued  and  to  be  held  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  whole 
amount  thereof  in  cash,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  otherwise  de¬ 
termined  by  a  contract  duly  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Registrar 
of  Joint-Stock  Companies  at  or  before  the  issue  of  such  shares.  In 
April,  1876,  when  the  Church  and  Empire  Fire  Insurance  Company 
was  almost  without  funds,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  advertise  it  very 
largely  in  order  to  obtain  insurance  business,  and  accordingly  the  sec¬ 
retary  wrote  to  a  great  number  of  provincial  newspapers  proposing  that 
they  should  advertise  the  abridged  prospectus  of  the  company,  and 
receive  in  payment  for  such  advertisements  fully  paid-up  shares  of  the 
company.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  numerous  proprietors  of 
country  newspapers,  who  duly  advertised  the  company,  and  now  that 
the  company  is  in  liquidation  these  gentlemen  find  themselves  in  the 
unpleasant  position  of  being  placed  on  the  list  of  the  contributories  of 
the  company  in  respect  of  the  very  shares  which  they  thought  they  were 
taking  as  fully  paid-up  in  payment  for  their  advertisements.  It  was 
stated  that  the  proprietors  of  no  less  than  forty-three  newspapers  were 
in  this  predicament.  In  the  case  before  the  Court,  which  was  chosen 
as  a  representative  one,  the  proprietors  of  the  Whitehaven  Guardian,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  having  a  large  local  circulation,  agreed  in  April, 
1876,  to  insert  the  advertisements  fourteen  times  in  fourteen  consecutive 
issues,  in  consideration  of  ^100  in  one  hundred  fully  paid-up  shares  of 
£1  each.  The  secretary  of  the  company,  on  the  29th  April,  sent  them 
a  certificate  for  one  hundred  fully  paid-up  shares,  asking  in  return  for  a 
receipted  bill,  which  was  duly  sent,  and  the  advertisements  were  duly 
inserted  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July.  In  the 
month  of  August  the  company  closed  its  office.  On  the  3rd  of  Novem¬ 
ber  following  it  was  ordered  to  be  wound  up  by  the  Court,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  liquidator  placed  all  these  newspaper  proprietors  on  the  list 
of  contributories,  on  the  ground  that  their  case  fell  within  the  above- 
mentioned  section ;  and  the  settlement  of  the  list  was  adjourned  into 
court.  On  behalf  of  the  liquidator  evidence  was  produced  to  show  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Times  and  a  few  other  noted  Metropolitan 
papers,  it  was  not  usual  for  insurance  companies  to  pay  cash  in  advance 
for  their  advertisements,  but  to  receive  three  months’  credit,  so  that  the 
amount  represented  by  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares  would  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  amount  which  the  company  would  have  paid  in  cash.  And 
from  this  it  was  argued  that  the  consideration  being  given  before  the 
work  was  done,  the  proprietors  could  not  maintain  the  existence  of  “a 
bona  fide  debt  payable  in  money  at  once,”  at  the  time  the  shares  were 
issued,  so  as  to  bring  themselves  within  the  principle  of  the  decision  of 
Lord  Justice  James  in  “  Spargo’s  case  ”  (“  L.  R.,”  8,  Ch.  p.  407).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  newspaper  proprietors  contended  that  there  was  no 
contract  on  their  part  ever  to  take  anything  but  fully  paid-up  shares, 
that  the  amounts  fixed — viz.  £  100 — was  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to 
be  paid  down  for  the  series  of  advertisements,  and  that  they  would  not 
have  advertised  the  prospectus  more  than  once  without  being  paid  in 
advance  ;  that  they  did  the  work  upon  the  invitation  of  the  company, 
and  upon  the  faith  of  having  it  paid  for  by  fully  paid-up  shares  or  by 
cash  ;  and  so  that  the  debt  due  to  them  should  be  set  off  against  the 
amount  payable  on  the  shares.  No  contract  in  writing  had,  of  course, 
been  filed  with  the  Registrar  before  the  issue  of  the  shares  in  any  of 
these  cases.  Mr.  W.  F.  Robinson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  Beaumont  argued 
the  case  on  behalf  of  the  liquidator,  and  Mr.  Everitt  on  behalf 
of  the  newspaper  proprietors.  The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  the 
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present  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  very  cases  which  the  25th  section 
of  the  Act  was  intended  to  meet.  The  real  agreement  based 
upon  the  letter  was  that,  in  consideration  of  work  afterwards  to  be 
done,  the  newspaper  proprietors  should  at  once  receive  the  shares,  and 
a  payment  for  shares  in  such  a  manner  could  not  have  been  successfully 
pleaded  to  an  action  for  calls  until  the  fourteen  weeks  during  which  the 
work  was  to  go  on  had  expired  ;  and  as  it  could  not  be  pleaded  during 
that  time,  nothing  occurred  afterwards  which  amounted  to  a  payment 
in  cash.  To  treat  a  settlement  of  account  by  anticipation  of  this  sort 
as  equivalent  to  a  payment  in  cash  would,  in  fact,  be  to  give  effect  to  a 
mere  device  for  evading  the  statute.  There  was,  then,  nothing  to  take 
the  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  25th  section  of  the  Act,  and  the 
names  of  these  gentlemen  must  be  retained  upon  the  list  of  contributories. 


OBITUARY, 


Caldicott. — We  have  to  announcethe  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Caldicott, 
proprietor  of  the  Retford ,  Isle  of  Axholme,  and  Gainsborough  News, 
which  took  place,  after  a  protracted  illness,  on  the  25th  ult. 

Hind. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  William  Hind,  editor  and 
co-proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Albion ,  which  took  place  at  West  Kirby 
on  the  15th  ult.  Mr.  Hind,  though  a  native  of  Carlisle,  was  long  con¬ 
nected  with  Scotch  Journalism,  having  for  four  years  held  an  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Scotsman ,  and  for  two  years  that  of 
leader-writer  on  the  Dundee  Advertiser.  The  deceased  was  in  his 

35*  year- 

Holmes. — Mr.  John  Holmes,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph ,  died  on  the  16th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  44  years. 
He  entered  the  service  as  cashier,  and  afterwards  becamegeneral  manager 
of  the  commercial  department  under  the  present  proprietors  (Messrs. 
W.  C.  Leng  &  Co.),  which  position  he  held  until  his  health  failed 
him. 

James. — The  death  of  General  Sir  Henry  James  is  announced,  at 
the  age  of  74.  On  the  death  of  Col.  Colby,  in  1854,  Sir  Henry  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  i860  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Consider¬ 
able  activity  has  been  shown  in  this  department  of  the  public  service 
during  the  whole  period  of  Sir  Henry  James’s  direction.  Not  only 
have  the  surveys,  on  the  several  scales  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  been 
carried  out,  but  the  maps,  especially  those  on  the  one-inch  and  the  six- 
inch  scales,  with  every  improvement,  have  been  regularly  published  at 
Very  short  intervals.  Sir  Henry  James  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
photography,  the  electrotype  process,  and  other  applications  of  science. 
He  also  paid  much  attention  to  the  process  styled  “Photo-Zinco¬ 
graphy,”  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  print  and  publish 
copies  of  the  Domesday  Book,  of  many  ancient  charters,  and  other 
documents  of  historic  interest. 

Johnston. — We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston, 
proprietor  of  the  Falkirk  Herald,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  ult.,  at 
the  age  of  67. 

Kelly. — It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the  death,  in  his  60th 
year,  on  the  14th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  51,  Sandymount-road,  Dublin, 
of  Mr.  William  Bernard  Kelly,  the  well-known  publisher.  For 
upwards  of  forty  years  the  deceased  had  been  engaged  in  the  book¬ 
selling  trade,  and  although  he  commenced  life  in  a  humble  way,  yet 
by  dint  of  perseverance  and  industry  he  worked  his  way  up  and 
established  as  bookseller  at  8,  Grafton-street.  He  subsequently 
launched  into  the  publishing  trade,  one  of  the  best  known  periodical 
publications  issued  by  his  firm  being  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review.  A 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Kelly  added  a  branch  establishment  at  6,  Lower 
Ormond-quay.  The  deceased  was  an  ardent  collector  of  rare  works  of 
an  antiquarian  character.  The  publishing  business  will  be  continued 
by  members  of  the  family. 

Littlejohn. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Littlejohn,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  ult.  The  deceased  had  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  held  the  office  of  commercial  manager  of  the 
Dundee  Advertiser. 

Merrick. — Mr.  Francis  Merrick,  printer  and  stationer,  High-street, 
Hereford,  died  on  the  2nd  ult.,  aged  seventy-seven.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  the  deceased  had  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Francis  Arnold  Merrick. 

Newman. — We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Newman, 
of  Holborn.  Mr.  Newman  was  apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Gosling  and 
Eglen,  of  New  Bond-street.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Gosling, 
and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  about  the  year  1830,  at 
225  Holborn.  Mr.  Newman  devoted  himself  to  topographical  works, 
heraldry,  family  histories,  Parliamentary  and  other  official  works.  He 
also  published,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bain  of  the  Haymarket,  the 
Index  to  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  “Visitation  of  Yorkshire,”  by  C.  J. 
Armytage.  Mr.  Newman  died,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
at  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea.  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly,  has 
purchased  his  “  List  ”  for  a  very  liberal  sum. 
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Palmer. — On  June  6th,  at  his  residence,  the  Willows,  Woodford 
Green,  Essex,  Mr.  J.  R.  Palmer,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Slater  & 
Palmer,  ink  manufacturers.  The  deceased  was  in  his  58th  year,  and 
his  painfully  sudden  death  from  heart  disease  will  be  deeply  regretted 
by  many  printers  and  others  to  whom  his  business  abilities  and  enter¬ 
prise  were  well  known. 

White. — We  have  to  record  the  death,  on  the  13th  ult.,  of  Mr.  J. 
R.  White,  for  more  than  ten  years  actively  connected  with  the  literary 
department  of  the  Sentinel.  Before  coming  to  reside  in  Hanley,  Mr. 
White  filled  various  press  engagements  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
At  one  time  he  was  manager  of  the  Rochdale  Observer,  and  for  several 
years  he  was  proprietor  of  the  now  defunct  Rochdale  Pilot.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  accepted  an  engagement  in  connection  with  a  paper  at 
Oswestry.  At  Hanley  he  joined  the  reporting  staff  of  the  Sentinel. 
More  than  four  years  ago,  on  the  commencement  of  the  daily  issue  of 
that  paper,  Mr.  White  undertook  the  larger  share  of  the  editorial  work 
in  connection  therewith. 

Wilson. — Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  News,  died  on  the  18th  ult.  at  Southport,  after  a 
protracted  and  painful  interest.  The  deceased  was  in  turn  connected 
with  the  Nairnshire  Telegraph,  Fife  Herald,  Elgin  Courant,  Elgin 
Courier,  and  the  Orcadian.  In  1867  he  started  the  Hexham  Herald, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Manchester  Evening 
News,  the  first  halfpenny  paper  published  in  that  city,  and  in  1873  he 
started  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Areavs  in  conjunction  with  two  of  his 
brothers.  Mr.  Wilson  was  only  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a 
widow  and  three  children. 


The  Will  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Spicer. — The  will,  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1877,  of  Mr.  Henry  Spicer,  late  of  New  Bridge-street,  and  of 
the  Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  who  died  on  April  4  last,  was  proved 
last  month  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Spicer,  the  widow,  and  Henry  Spicer  and 
Edward  Spicer,  the  sons,  the  acting  executors,  the  personal  estate 
being  sworn  under  ,£140,000.  The  testator  leaves  to  his  wife  ,£1,000, 
his  household  furniture,  plate,  pictures,  and  effects,  and  his  residence 
absolutely,  and  for  life  the  rents  of  certain  property  and  the  dividends 
of  ,£25,000 ;  to  his  acting  executors  ,£50  each  ;  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  to  his  friends,  the  Rev.  Henry  Allon,  D.D.,  and  Thomas 
Bamford,  £100  each;  to  his  seven  sons,  Henry,  Edward,  Alfred, 
Robert,  Arthur,  Herbert,  and  Walter  £15,000  each ;  to  his  daughters 
Sarah  and  Julia  £9,000  ;  and  there  are  some  properties  specifically 
given  to  his  said  daughters  and  his  son  Henry.  The  residue  he 
leaves  to  all  his  children  in  equal  shares. 


TRADE  CHANGES, 

Mr.  James  Hagger,  publisher,  has  removed  from  Paternoster-row 
to  26,  Paternoster-square. 

Mr.  John  Morgan  has  acquired  the  bookselling  business  formerly 
carried  on  by  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  at  31,  Kirkgate,  Bradford. 

Messrs.  Frewer  &  Evans,  engravers  and  lithographers,  have 
removed  from  97,  Newgate-Street,  to  No.  8,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pirret,  stationer,  11,  Merchiston-terrace,  has  re¬ 
moved  to  No.  4,  Waverley-terrace,  on  Main  Thoroughfare,  Morning- 
side,  Edinburgh. 

Messrs.  J.  Mann  &  Co.,  paper  colourers  and  enamel  paper" 
makers,  have  removed  to  larger  premises,  situated  No.  1 18,  Golden- 
lane,  St.  Luke’s,  E.C. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Cansick  (late  with  Messrs.  Spalding  &  Hodge)  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Morris  have  commenced  business  as  wholesale  stationers  at  99, 
Shoe-lane,  under  the  title  of  Cansick  &  Morris. 

The  offices  of  the  Operatic  and  Dramatic  Album  have  been 
removed,  to  40,  Great  Marlborough-street,  and  tjie  work  is  being 
carried  on  under  new  auspices.  In  future  the  numbers  will  be  issued 
on  the  1st  of  the  month. 

Messrs.  Th.  Dupuy  &  Son,  of  Paris  and  London,  have  removed 
their  London  offices  from  34-35  to  1 20-121,  Newgate-street,  E.C., 
where  they  will  have  more  convenient  premises,  and  will  be  happy  to 
see  any  of  their  friends  after  the  25th  proximo. 

The  partnership  subsisting  between  Messrs.  William  Whiteley  and 
Thomas  Lumb,  of  Skyreholme  Mills,  near  Skipton,  as  paper  manufac¬ 
turers,  trading  under  the  style  of  William  Whiteley  &  Son,  has  been 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  The  business  will  be  continued  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lumb  as  heretofore,  but  on  his  own  account. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  of  Market-place,  Peterborough,  who  has  been 
in  business  there  for  forty-two  years,  informs  us  that  he  has  disposed  of 
the  printing,  bookselling,  and  stationery  business,  hitherto  carried  on 
by  him  at  the  above  address,  to  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Caster,  who  for  some 
years  has  acted  as  his  manager.  All  accounts  due  from  Mr.  Clarke 
should  be  made  up  to  the  30th  June — at  which  date  the  transfer  took 
place — and  forwarded  to  him. 
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New  Companies. — Among  the  companies  lately  registered  are  the 
following,  as  connected  with  printing: — ihe  Islington  News ,  with  a 
capital  of  .£2,000,  in  £1  shares;  McGowan’s  Steam  Printing,  with  a 
capital  of  £6,000,  in  £$  shares;  Meat  and  Provision  Trades  Review, 
with  a  capital  of  ^5,000,  in  ^5  shares;  and  the  Clacton-on-Sea  Print¬ 
ing,  Stationery,  Advertising,  Reading-room,  and  Circulating  Library, 
with  a  capital  of  ^ 3,ooo,  in  £5  shares. 


GAZETTE  NOTICES, 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Baker  &  Johnson,  stationers  and  printers,  Portsea. 
Watson  &  Bromii.ey,  engravers,  Bolton. 

Owen  &  Jeffrey,  newspaper  proprietors,  Wolverhampton. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  LITHOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — Can  you  favour  me  with  title  and  price  of  any  good  work 
on  Lithography?  Of  course  I  read  the  “Grammar  of  Lithography,” 
but  I  should  like  to  study  some  work  on  the  subject,  and  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  name  some  suitable  edition.  May  I  ask  you  to  answer 
in  this  month’s  “Lithographer.” — F.  S. 

Bath,  July  5th,  1877. 

[The  “Grammar  of  Lithography,  ”  in  course  of  publication  in  these 
pages,  is  the  most  complete  practical  treatise  on  the  subject  that 
has  yet  appeared,  at  least  in  the  English  language,  and  perhaps  in 
any.  If  you  can  obtain  a  copy  of  Senefelder’s  “  Course  of  Litho¬ 
graphy,”  you  will  find  much  interesting  reading,  and  an  account  of 
a  few  processes  that  have  never  come  into  practical  use.  You  may 
consult  Hullmandel’s  “Manual  of  Lithography,”  but  you  will  find 
much  more  information  in  our  Grammar,  even  as  far  as  it  has 
gone  ;  the  chief  difference  being  in  some  of  the  recipes  given  in 
Hullmandel  not  having  yet  appeared  in  our  issue.  All  in  good 
time.  The  books  named  have  been  out  of  print  many  years. 
Consult  our  “  Bibliography  of  Printing.” — Ed.  P.  T.  &  L.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

W.  S.  D.,  London. — Thanks  :  see  our  next  issue. 

W.  P.  K. ,  London. — We  cannot  undertake  to  comply  with  your 
first  request,  but  will  attend  to  your  wishes  in  the  other  matter. 

C.  G. — You  will  find  we  have  done  what  you  wished  ;  but  why  send 
so  late  ? 

C.  G.  &  Sons,  London. — We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  your 
communications  have  reached  us,  and  we  have  noticed  all  that  have 
been  sent. 

W.  II.  M.,  Sheffield. — Your  communication  was  not  inserted  for  two 
reasons  :  it  came  late,  and  it  was  unsuitable.  We  are  sorry  to  have 
disappointed  you,  but  your  patronage  of  this  journal  cannot  be  allowed 
to  influence  the  discretion  of  its  Editor.  Upon  reflection,  you  will  no 
doubt  view  the  matter  in  this  light. 

*£  We  are  compelled  to  hold  over  many  matters  of  interest,  for 
which  we  have  not  space  this  month. 


Portraits  of  Printers,  &c. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from 
any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  have  duplicate  or  spare  proofs, 
copies  of  ancient  or  modem  Portraits  of  Printers  and  Writers  on  Print¬ 
ing,  Views  of  Printing-Offices,  and  examples  of  Printers’  Marks,  &c. 

The  Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  II.  (New  Series)  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  were  issued  with  the  December  number. 
Subscribers  are  recommended  to  bind  up  the  Advertisements,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  business  information,  and  are  consecutively 
paged,  at  the  end  of  the  Volume,  the  cloth  cases  sold  by  the  Publishers 
being  expressly  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Work. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 
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Per  Inch,  6s. ;  per  Line  of  io  words,  9 d.,  each  insertion. 
Post-Office  Orders  or  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons,  8i,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
at  the  High  Holborn  Money  Order  Office. 


EPPS’S  COCOA.— GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— 
“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly -nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Sold  only  in  Packets,  labelled, — 
“James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly,  London.” 


WILLIAM  CAXTONj  ENGLAND’S  FIRST  PRINTER* 


|WO  more  fitting  accompaniments  to 
|  the  Caxton  Celebration  of  the 
I  present  year  could  scarcely  have 
I  been  issued  than  the  two  books 
|  before  us ;  one  exhausting,  as  it 
were,  the  subject  of  Caxton’s  per- 
I,  sonal  history,  writings,  and  typo- 
jj  graphy;  and  the  other  putting  us 
in  possession,  by  means  of  the 
art  of  photo-lithography,  of  the  first  book  printed  by  Caxton 
on  English  soil. 

Mr.  Blades’s  first  work,  on  “  The  Life  and  Typography  of 
William  Caxton,”  published  in  1861-63,  *n  two  handsome 
quarto  volumes,  was  hailed  by  all  Bibliographers,  Antiqua¬ 
ries,  and  lovers  of  the  Black  Letter,  as  the  production  of 
one  who  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  printing  united  a  love 
of  research  among  its  ancient  monuments,  industry,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  a  clear  critical  faculty.  Possessing  all  these 
requisites  for  such  an  undertaking,  he  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  elucidating  the  life  and  labours  of  Caxton,  upon 
whom  all  his  love  settled,  as  having  been  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  knowledge  of  printing  into  England,— of  that  art 
from  which  we  have  derived  so  many  blessings  of  freedom, 
progress,  and  civilization. 

Others  before  Blades  had  written  upon  the  subject  of 
Caxton,  especially  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  of  Margate,  who, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1737,  published  “The  Life  of 
Mayster  Wyllyam  Caxton,”  and  was  followed  in  his  re¬ 
searches  by  Oldys,  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibdin.  These 
four,  however,  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  facts  contained 
in  the  brief  biography  by  Lewis.  Let  us  not  blame  them, 
nor  indeed  any  one  else  who  came  after  them,  especially 

*  The  Biography  and  Typography  of  William  Caxton,  England’s 
first  Printer.  By  William  Blades.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers.  A  fac-simile  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  first  book  printed  in  England  by  William  Caxton,  in 
1477.  London:  Elliof'Stock. 


the  late  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  for  their  shortcomings.!  The 
time  was  not  ripe,  materials  were  not  at  their  hand,  bib¬ 
liography  was  scarcely  known,  and  above  all  there  was  little 
public  interest  taken  in  such  matters.  It  remained  for  Mr. 
Blades  to  rouse  this  interest,  and  he  has  done  this  with  such 
effect  that  more  than  half  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
Caxton  celebration  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  two  volumes.  Of  that  first  work,  although 
necessarily  dear,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  its  production, 
with  its  numerous  fac-similes  and  luxury  of  printing, 
scarcely  a  copy  is  now  to  be  had ;  and  hence  the  present 
re-issue  in  a  more  compendious  form  and  at  a  lower  price, 
with  certain  non-essential  things  omitted,  and  their  place 
supplied  with  additional  information. 

Presuming  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  former  work,  we  shall  now  draw  upon  the 
present  re-publication  for  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
William  Caxton. 

We  have  it  from  Caxton’s  own  statement  that  he  was  born 
“  in  Kente  in  the  weeld  where  I  doubte  not  is  spoken  as 
brode  and  rude  englissh  as  is  in  ony  place  of  englond.” 
“  The  name  of  weald,”  says  Mr.  Blades,  “  rendered  by 
Halliwell  ‘  forest  ’  or  *  woody  country,’  betokens  the  nature 
of  the  district,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  for 
centuries  after,  was  covered  with  dense  woods,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  wild  hogs  roamed  and  fattened.  This  extensive 
tract  of  country  had  no  legally  defined  boundaries,  and  one 
can  easily  understand  how  Lambarde,  the  Kentish  historian, 
was  so  puzzled  when  he  attempted  to  describe  it,  that  he 
declared  it  easier  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the 

f  Charles  Knight’s  agreeably-written  and  prettily-illustrated  life  of 
Caxton  has  been  recently  reprinted  by  Messrs.  Clowes  &  Sons  (Hard- 
wicke  &  Bogue,  Piccadilly),  who  have  generously  promised  to  devote 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the  funds  of  the  Caxton  Celebration.  The 
edition,  however,  is  unfortunately  inaccurate  in  several  particulars, 
though  when  it  was  written  the  book  represented  the  knowledge  of 
the  time  ;  but  subsequent  researches  have  brought  to  light  many  new 
facts  not  embodied  in  this  reprint. 
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weald  than  to  define  its  boundaries  with  any  accuracy.  An 
approximate  idea  of  its  geographical  position  may  be  gained 
by  observing  that  a  traveller,  starting  from  Edenbridge,  and 
journeying  through  Tunbridge,  Marden,  Biddenden,  and 
Tenterden  to  the  Romney  Marshes,  would  pass  through  its 
centre.”  Somewhere  then  in  this  district,  possibly  at  or 
near  Hadlow,  where  there  was  a  manor  of  the  Caustons ,  the 
same  name  as  Caxtons,  William  Caxton  was  born,  in  or 
about  the  year  1422-3,  and,  after  receiving  a  good  education 
for  those  times,  was  apprenticed  to  Robert  Large,  citizen, 
Mercer,  and  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  in  1438  •  a 
fact  which  is  recorded  in  the  Wardens’  Accounts  of  the 
Company  of  Mercers,  now  shown  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition. 

The  Mercers’  Company  at  that  time  took  precedence  of 
the  other  City  companies,  and  it  was  considered  a  great 
advantage  for  a  youth  starting  in  life  to  belong  to  it.  So  it 
proved  tobe  in  the  case  of  Caxton.  His  master,  Robert  Large, 
was  a  rich  and  liberal  merchant,  and  in  the  year  1439-40 
filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor.  He  died  in  April,  1441, 
and  among  the  bequests  in  his  will  we  find  Caxton  set  down 
for  the  sum  of  twenty  marks,  about  .£150  according  to  the 
present  value  of  money  ;  not  a  great  sum,  but  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  he  had  earned  the  good-will  of  his  master. 
Numerous  stirring  events  took  place  during  Caxton’s  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  some  of  which  he  has  himsetf  recorded  in  the 
additions  made  by  him  to  Higden’s  “  Polycronicon.” 
Among  them  is  his  account  of  the  burning  of  Richard 
Wyche,  Vicar  of  Deptford,  for  Lollardism,  in  the  year  1439. 
He  was  a  man  eighty  years  of  age,  for  whose  death,  says  an 
old  chronicle,  “was  made  grete  mone  among  the  cornyn 
peple,”  by  whom  he  was  beloved  for  his  charity  and  affec¬ 
tion  to  the  poor.  “  He  was  first  degraded  ‘  at  Powly’s,’  and 
then  taken  away  to  Tower  Hill,  where  he  was  roasted  over 
a  slow  fire.”  Caxton  records  the  fact  as  follows  “  This 
yere  Syr  Rychard  Wiche,  vycary  of  hermettesworth,  was 
degrated  of  his  prysthode,  at  powlys,  and  brente  at  toure 
hylle  as  for  an  heretyk  on  Saynt  Botolphus  day,  how  wel  at 
his  deth,  he  deyde  a  good  crysten  man,  wherefore  after  his 
dethe  moche  peple  cam  to  the  place  where  he  hadde  ben 
brente,  and  offryd  and  made  a  heepe  of  stones,  and  sette  up 
a  crosse  of  tree,  and  helde  hym  for  a  saynt  till  the  mayer 
and  shreves,  by  commaundement  of  the  Ivynge  and 
bisshops  destroyed  it,  and  made  there  a  donghyll.”  Caxton 
also  describes  at  great  length  the  penance  done  during 
three  days  by  the  beautiful  Eleanor  Chobham,  wife  of  Duke 
Humphrey,  when  she  walked  barefooted  through  the  streets 
in  a  white  sheet,  and  holding  a  taper,  for  her  alleged 
sorceries  with  the  witch  of  Eye. 

At  the  death  of  Large,  Caxton,  there  is  no  doubt,  was 
“  turned  over”  to  some  other  master,  whose  name  has  not 
been  ascertained  ;  but  that  he  finished  his  apprenticeship 
in  due  course  “  we  gather  from  his  admission  in  after-years 
to  thd  Livery  of  the  Mercers’  Company.”  It  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  this  new  master,  in  all  likelihood,  or  at  all  events 
in  his  service,  that  we  find  Caxton  settled  at  Bruges  in 
1441,  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  Large  died. 

“  Caxton,”  says  Mr.  Blades,  “  issued  out  of  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  about  1446,  and  became  a  freeman  of  his  guild; 
though,  as  this  happened  abroad,  no  notice  of  it  occurs  in 
the  Company’s  books.  It  would  appear  that  he  immediately 
entered  into  business  on  his  own  account,  and  that  he 
prospered,  for  in  1450  we  find  him  in  Bruges,  and  so  far 
successful  as  to  be  thought  sufficient  security  for  the  sum  of 
£110  sterling,  more  than  equal  to  .£1,500  now.  This 
appears  from  some  curious  law  proceedings  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  City  of  Bruges.”  We  also  learn  that, 
in  1453,  Caxton  came  to  London  in  company  with  Richard 
Burgh  and  Esmond  Redeknape,  when  all  three  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Livery  of  the  Mercers’  Company.  The  same 


year  he  was  fined  3s.  4d.  for  not  riding  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  according  to  established  usage. 

At  what  time  Caxton  returned  to  Bruges  does  not  appear, 
but  as  his  business  lay  there,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
soon  went  back  to  attend  to  it.  Bruges  was  at  this  time, 
and  for  long  afterwards,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
trading-places  on  the  Continent.  Many  English  merchants 
resided  there,  and  were  formed  into  a  guild  called  the 
“  Merchant  Adventurers,”  having  special  privileges,  and 
with  a  governor  over  them,  appointed  by  the  Mercers’ 
Company  of  the  City  of  London.  They  had  also  a  larger 
charter  granted  to  them  in  1462,  under  which  one  William 
Obray  acted  as  governor ;  but  either  because  he  died  in 
the  same  year,  or  for  some  other  reason,  “  the  Mercers’  books 
record  that  William  Caxton  was  performing  the  official 
duties  of  governor,  and  was  in  correspondence  not  only 
with  the  wardens  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  but  also  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  writing  to  both  about  the  best  method 
of  regulating  the  buying  of  ware  at  Bruges.”  This  was 
but  the  stepping-stone  to  his  attainment  of  the  Governor¬ 
ship  itself  soon  afterwards,  a  post  which  it  is  clear  that  he 
held  in  1465,  from  a  document,  quoted  by  Mr.  Blades, 
bearing  the  date  of  that  year. 

Thus  had  Caxton  attained  to  the  highest  position  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  as  a  Merchant  Adventurer  beyond  the  seas. 
It  remained  for  him,  on  account  of  his  official  position  and 
his  known  sagacity,  to  be  employed  as  joint  ambassador 
with  Sir  Robert  Whitehill,  for  the  renewal  of  a  trade  treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1464.  This  renewal  did 
not  then  take  place,  and  a  “  convention  of  Lords  ”  was 
appointed  to  meet  at  St.  Orner  on  the  1st  of  October,  1465, 
to  consider  the  matter ;  but  the  Convention  never  met,  and 
of  course  the  trade  of  both  countries  suffered, — a  state  of 
things  which  lasted  until  the  death  of  Philip  the  Good  and 
the  accession  of  his  son  Charles  the  Bold,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1467. 

In  the  following  year  an  embassy  was  sent  from  our  King 
Edward  IV.  to  the  new  Duke,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  mar¬ 
riage  between  him  and  the  Princess  Margaret,  sister  of  the 
English  king ;  the  ambassadors  from  England  being  Lord 
Hastings,  Lord  Scales  (afterwards  Lord  Rivers),  who  trans¬ 
lated  the  “  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,”  and 
Dr.  John  Russell.  The  marriage  itself  was  solemnized  on 
the  5th  of  June  at  Bruges,  with  the  greatest  possible  pomp, 
and  it  is  supposed,  with  seeming  good  reason,  that  in  the 
festivities  that  accompanied  it,  Caxton,  as  Governor  of  the 
English  Colony,  took  a  prominent  part,  and  was  thus  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  notice  of  the  young  Duchess.  In  a  few 
months  afterwards  we  find  Caxton’s  name  associated  with 
those  of  William  Redeknape  and  John  Pykeryng  in  a  fresh 
embassy  to  the  Duke,  “  for  the  enlarging  of  woollen  cloth 
in  his  dominions.”  The  sum  of  £40  was  allotted  by  the 
Mercers’  Company  “  out  of  the  Cundith  mony  ”  for  the 
travelling  expenses  of  Redeknape  and  Pykeryng,  but  no 
provision  was  made  for  Caxton,  in  consequence,  no  doubt, 
of  his  being  already  on  the  scene  of  action.  “  The  mis¬ 
sion,”  says  our  author,  “was  successful,  and  the  intercourse 
was  renewed  between  the  two  countries  in  October  of  the 
same  year.” 

Caxton’s  position  as  Governor,  according  to  Mr.  Blades, 
must  have  necessitated  his  paying  frequent  visits  to  the 
different  Netherlandish  towns  in  which  the  English  traders 
resided.  “  The  old  records  of  Utrecht  of  the  years  1464, 
1465,  and  1467  mention  free  passports  having  been  granted 
to  Caxton,  his  servants,  and  goods.  Nevertheless,  he 
seems  to  have  found  leisure  for  those  literary  pursuits  to 
which  he  was  so  much  attached.”  It  was  in  one  of  these 
intervals  of  leisure  that,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  order  “  to 
eschewe  sloathe  and  ydleness  whyche  'is  moder  and  nom 
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rysshar  of  vyces,”  he  began  the  translation  into  English  of 
his  first  work,  the  “  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,” 
taken  out  of  the  French  “  Recueil  ”  of  Raoul  Le  Fbvre. 
This  work  he  commenced  at  Bruges  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1469,  new  style,  but  proceeded  with  it  only  through  five  or 
six  quires,  that  is,  to  about  fifty  manuscript  pages,  when  he 
laid  it  aside  for  fully  two  years  “  in  dispayr.”  Fortunately, 
however,  he  at  length  showed  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
in  whose  service  he  was  then  employed,  the  five  or  six 
quires  he  had  done,  and  she,  after  making  some  corrections 
in  his  English,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  and  finish  the 
work;  nay,  more,  gave  him  her  “ dredefuil  comadement ” 
to  do  so,  which,  says  he,  “  y  durste  in  no  wyse  disobey, 
because  y  am  a  seruat  vnto  her  sayde  grace  and  resseiue  of 
her  yerly  ffee  and  other  many  goode  and  grete  benefettes, 
and  also  hope  many  moo  to  ressseyue  of  her  hyenesf  &c. 
What  a  courtier,  to  be  sure,  had  he  by  this  time  become, 
and  how  naively  does  his  gratitude  merge  into  the  pro¬ 
verbial  “  lively  anticipation  of  future  favours  ”  ! 

But  ive  have  not  yet  done  with  Caxton  as  Governor  of 
the  “  Merchant  Adventurers,”  for  in  a  document  dated 
12th  May,  1469,  he  is  still  spoken  of  in  that  capacity;  and 
in  one  dated  13th  August,  in  the  same  year,  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  vins  d’honneur ,  usually  dis¬ 
tributed  on  great  public  occasions.  Caxton,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  got  four  cans  of  wine,  but  whether  as  Governor  or  as 
being  an  officer  of  the  Duchess  does  not  appear.  Indeed 
it  is  not  clear  at  what  time  he  ceased  to  be  Governor,  and 
Avhen  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duchess.  Probably  he 
held  both  offices  for  a  short  time  simultaneously.  All  that 
A\re  knoAv  for  certain  is,  that  in  147T  he  A\ras  in  the  service 
of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy ;  but  in  Avhat  capacity  is  not 
certain, — perhaps  one  in  Avhich  his  knowledge  of  merchan¬ 
dise  AA’Ould  be  made  available  to  his  mistress,  at  a  time 
Avhen  even  great  princes  Avere  not  above  engaging  in  com¬ 
mercial  speculation.  He  Avas  probably  engaged  in  some 
business  on  her  behalf,  AA'hen  residing  at  Cologne  in  1471, 
where  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  “  Recuyell.” 
He  Avas  also  very  likely  married  about  this  time,  or  a  year 
or  tivo  earlier,  but  to  Avhom  does  not  appear;  and  it  is 
rather  strange  that  Caxton  never  alludes  to  the  circumstance 
in  any  of  his  gossiping  prologues  or  epilogues.  There  is 
extant  among  the  churchAvardens’  accounts  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster,  an  entry  Avhich  probably  refers  to  her  funeral, 
and  if  so,  Ave  learn  that  her  Christian  name  Avas  Maude  : — 
“  Item. — Atte  bureying  of  MaAvde  Caxton  for  torches  and 
tapres,  iij  s  ij  d.”  That  Caxton,  hoAvever,  had  a  daughter 
named  Elizabeth,  has  been  shoAvn  by  Mr.  Gairdner,  of  the 
Public  Record  Office,  from  a  document  recovered  by  him 
in  1874,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  variance  betA\reen 
her  and  her  husband,  Gerard  Croppe,  merchant  tailor  of 
Westminster,  and  of  an  arrangement  come  to  betAveen  them 
“  that  they  should  live  apart,  and  not  vex,  sue,  or  trouble 
one  another,  each  being  bound  under  a  penalty  of  £100 
(about  ^1,500  at  the  present  day).  Upon  the  signing  of 
a  deed  to  that  effect,  the  said  Gerard  Croppe  Avas  to  receive 
from  the  executors  of  William  Caxton  ‘twenty  printed 
legends’  valued  at  13s.  4d.  each  (the  sum  total  of  Avhich 
Avould  noAv  be  equivalent  to  ^200),  and  to  give  the  exe¬ 
cutors  a  full  acquittance  of  any  further  claim  upon  the 
estate.  This  document,  Avhich  is  dated  May  20th,  1496, 
throAvs  no  light  upon  the  cause  of  quarrel,  unless  it  Avere 
concerning  a  legacy  left  by  Caxton  to  his  daughter.” 

Thus  it  is  seen,  notAvithstanding  so  many  ardent  re¬ 
searches,  especially  those  of  Mr.  Blades,  very  little  real  light 
has  been  shed  upon  the  personal  history  of  Caxton,  the 
circumstances  even  of  so  important  an  event  as  his  marriage 
being  unknoAvn  to  us.  We  do  not  even  know  Avhat  Avas  his 
wife’s  maiden  name ;  nor  Avhether  she  Avas  rich  or  poor, 


tall  or  short,  young  or  old,  handsome  or  plain,  dark  or  fair, 
good-tempered  or  the  reverse.  Upon  any  one  of  these 
points  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  scrap  of  information. 

Pass  AAre  on  then  to  the  investigation  of  his  career  as  a 
Printer.  Caxton’s  “Recuyell,”  Avhile  still  in  MS.,  imme¬ 
diately  became  a  favourite  Avith  the  few  persons  Avho  Avere 
privileged  to  see  or  possess  it,  and  the  demand  for  it  Avas 
greater  than  he  could  possibly  supply.  “  His  hand  greAv 
Gvery  and  not  stedfast’  Avith  much  AATiting,  as  he  states  in  the 
epilogue  of  the  printed  edition,  and  his  eyes  ‘  Avere  dimed 
Avith  overmoch  lokyng  on  the  Avhit  paper.’  Then  it  Avas, 
Avith  Colard  Mansion  at  hand  to  teach  and  help  him,  that 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  new-born  Art  of  Printing.” 

Colard  Mansion  had  set  up  a  press  at  Bruges  in  1474; 
and  although  Caxton  had  doubtless  handled  printed  books 
before  that  time,  and  perhaps  Avitnessed  the  art  in  practical 
operation  at  Cologne,  Ave  have  it  from  Mr.  Blades’s  shoAV- 
ing,  by  a  comparison  of  the  typographical  minutiae  of  the 
first  books  printed  by  him  Avith  those  printed  by  Mansion, 
that  it  Avas  from  the  latter  he  acquired  a  practical  knoAidedge 
of  the  Art  of  Printing,  and  not  from  any  printer  at  Cologne, 
as  had  previously  been  supposed.  It  AA-as  from  the  press  of 
Colard  Mansion,  then,  that  Caxton’s  first  book  issued, — the 
“  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troye,”  the  types  of  Avhich 
Avere,  in  all  likelihood,  set  up  by  Caxton  himself,  about  the 
year  1474-75.  With  the  same  types,  either  he  or  Colard 
Mansion  printed  the  original  French  “Recueil”  in  1475, 
and  the  “  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse  moralized,”  Avith 
a  Prologue  by  Caxton,  translated  in  1474,  but  printed  in 
1475.  Neither  of  these  has  the  date  of  printing  given. 
Tavo  other  books  Avere  printed  Avith  the  same  types  by  Colard 
Mansion,  “  Les  Fais  de  Jason”  and  “Medications  sur 
les  sept  Pseaulmes  penitenciaulx,”  both  about  1476-77. 
These  five  books  are  printed,  Avithout  date,  in  type  No.  1 
of  Mr.  Blades’s  classification  of  the  types  used  by  Caxton  ; 
viz.  Type  No.  1,  Type  2,  Type  2*,  Type  3,  Type  4, 
Type  4*,  Type  5,  and  Type  6. 

At  Avhat  time  Caxton  left  the  service  of  the  Duchess,  and 
Avhether  he  still  continued  in  it  Avhile  carrying  on  his 
printing  operations,  does  not  appear. 

The  next  great  fact  in  his  history,  and  the  most  import¬ 
ant  to  us,  is  his  return  to  his  native  country,  fully  equipped 
Avith  the  necessary  knoAAdedge,  and  all  the  means  and 
appliances  requisite  for  the  introduction  of  Printing  into 
England.  He  settled  doAvn  at  the  sign  of  the  Reed  Pale,” 
i.e.  the  Red  Pale,  in  the  “  Almonesrye  ”  at  Westminster, 
and  there  produced  his  first  Avork  printed  on  English  soil, 
“  The  Dictes  and  notable  Avise  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,” 
Avith  the  place  and  date  given — “  Emprynted  by  me, 
Wylliam  Caxton  at  Westmestre.  1477.” 

This  is  a  small  folio  book,  as  most  of  Caxton’s  are.  It 
Avas  a  translation  made  by  Earl  Rivers  from  the  French  of 
Guillaume  de  Tignonville,  Provost  of  Paris,  Avho  in  1410 
translated  it  from  some  unknoAvn  Latin  author.  The 
book  AA'as  given  to  him  by  the  Earl  to  “oversee”  it,  and 
then  set  it  in  print,  after  making  such  alterations  in  it  as 
Caxton  might  deem  necessary.  Caxton,  hoAvever,  had  no 
fault  to  find  Avith  it,  or,  like  an  experienced  courtier, 
affected  not  to  see  any,  except  that  his  “said  Lord”  had 
omitted  certain  sayings  of  Socrates  “  touching  Avomen.” 
Caxton  therefore  took  upon  himself  to  supply  this  omission 
by  a  translation  of  his  OAvn,  remarking  Avith  quiet  humour 
upon  the  reasons  Avhich  may  have  induced  the  Earl  to 
leave  out  these  sayings  of  Socrates,  in  the  folloAving  terms: 
— “  But  I  suppose  that  some  fair  lady  hath  desired  him  to 
leave  it  out  of  his  book,  or  else  he  Avas  amorous  on  some 
noble  lady,  for  AAfhose  love  he  Avould  not  set  it  in  his  book, 
or  else  for  the  very  affection,  love,  and  good-Avill  that  he 
hath  unto  all  ladies  and  gentleAvomen,  he  thought  that 
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Socrates  spared  the  sooth,  and  wrote  of  women  more  than 
truth,  which  I  cannot  think  that  so  true  a  man  and  so 
noble  a  philosopher  as  Socrates  was  should  write  otherwise 
than  truth.  For  if  he  had  made  fault  in  writing  of  women, 
he  ought  not,  nor  should  not  be  believed  in  his  other  dictes 
and  sayings.  But  I  perceive  that  my  said  lord  knoweth 
verily  that  such  defaults  be  not  had  nor  found  in  the 
women  born  and  dwelling  in  these  parts  nor  regions  of  the 
world.  Socrates  was  a  Greek,  born  in  a  far  country  from 
hence,  which  country  is  all  of  other  conditions  than  this  is, 
and  men  and  women  of  other  nature  than  they  be  here  in 
this  country..  For  I  wot  well  of  whatsoever  condition 
women  be  in  Greece,  the  women  of  this  country  be  right 
good,  wise,  pleasant,  humble,  discreet,  sober,  chaste, 
obedient  to  their  husbands,  true,  secret,  steadfast,  ever 
busy  and  never  idle,  temperate  in  speaking  and  virtuous  in 
all  their  works — or  at  least  should  be  so.”  There  is  a 
delicate  irony  in  this,  not  unworthy  of  Charles  Lamb  himself. 

This  work  was  printed  in  type  No.  2,  and  was  followed 
by  the  “Whole  Life  of  Jason,”  translated  from  the  French 
of  Raoul  Le  Fevre  by  Caxton,  and  printed  about  1477. 
He  also  printed  a  little  “Horae  ad  usum  Sarum,”  about 
1477-8,  of  which  there  is  only  a  fragment  extant  in  the 
Douce  Collection  at  Oxford.  In  the  same  type,  No.  2,  he 
printed  Chaucer’s  “  Canterbury  Tales,”  first  edition,  circa 
1 47  7-7 8,  and  the  “  Moral  Proverbs  of  Christine  de  Pisan,” 
translated  from  the  French  by  Earl  Rivers. 

Anthony  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers,  for  whom  Caxton 
printed  these  works,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  patrons  of 
learning  in  his  time,  and  is  mentioned  with  high  praise  by 
Walpole  in  his  “  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.” 
Alas  !  he  perished  on  the  scaffold— 

“Rivers,  Vaughan,  and  Gray 
Ere  this  lie  shorter  by  the  heads  at  Pomfret.” 

The  same  was  the  fate,  some  years  earlier,  of  John  Tiptoft, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  likewise  an  author,  orator,  and  states¬ 
man,  one  of  whose  works,  a  translation  of  Cicero’s  “  De 
Amicitia,”  was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1481,  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  entitled  “Tullyof  Old  Age;  Tully  of  Friendship;  The 
Declamation  of  Noblesse.”  The  translator  of  the  first  work 
in  this  triad  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  done  at  the  instance 
and  desire  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe.  The  Earl  of  Worcester 
translated  the  other  two.  Caxton  speaks  very  highly  of 
this  nobleman,  though  not  apparently  from  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance.  He  tells  us  that  the  Earl  “in  his  tyme  made 
many  other  vertuous  werkys,  which  I  haue  herd  of.  O 
good  blessyd  lord  god,  what  grete  losse  was  it  of  that  noble 
vertuous  and  wel  disposed  lord,  whan  I  remembre  and 
advertyse  his  lyf,  his  science,  and  his  vertue,  me  thynketh 
god  not  displesyd  over  grete  a  losse  of  suche  a  man,  con- 
sideryng  his  estate  and  connyng.  And  also  thexercise  of 
the  same,  with  the  grete  laboures  in  gooyng  on  pylgremage 

into  Jherusalem . And  what  worship  had  he  at 

Rome,  in  the  presence  of  oure  holy  fader  the  pope.  And 
so  in  alle  other  places  unto  his  deth,”  etc.  This  lord  was 
beheaded  at  the  Tower,  on  St.  Luke’s  day,  1470.  “  The 

axe  then,”  says  Fuller,  “did  at  one  blow  cut  off  more 
learning  in  England  than  was  left  in  the  heads  of  all  the 
surviving  nobility.” 

When  Caxton  set  up  his  press  at  Westminster,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  he  did  so  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  Abbot  Esteney,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  was  the  case. 

“  Caxton,  however,”  says  Mr.  Blades,  “  did  not  enter 
upon  his  new  adventure  of  printing  books  without  good 
and  able  patronage.  Edward  IV.,  as  we  have  seen,  paid 
him  a  sum  of  money  for  certain  services  performed,  and 
Caxton  printed  ‘Tully’  and  ‘Godfrey’  under  the  King's 
‘  protection.’  Edward’s  sister  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Bur¬ 


gundy,  was  his  friend  and  supporter,  and  perchance  may 
have  paid  a  visit  to  her  old  servant  at  the  ‘  Red-pale,’  when 
she  visited  England  in  1480.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  mother  of  King  Henry  VII.,  also  favoured  his 
designs.  Earl  Rivers,  brother  to  the  queen,  was  a  fast 
friend,  with  whom  Caxton  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  intimacy  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
likewise  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  him,  as  Caxton 
dedicated  to  him  the  ‘Chess-Book.’  The  ‘Order  of 
Chivalry’  was  dedicated  to  Richard  III.  Henry  VII.  per¬ 
sonally  desired  Caxton  to  translate  and  print  the  ‘  Fayts  of 
Arms’;  and  the  ‘  Eneydos  ’  was  specially  presented  to 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales.  Master  William  Daubeney, 
King  Henry  VI.’s  treasurer,  was  his  ‘  good  and  synguler 
friend.’  William,  Earl  of  Arundel,  took  great  interest  in 
his  progress,  and  allowed  him  the  ‘  yearly  fee  ’  of  a  buck 
in  summer  and  a  doe  in  winter.  Sir  John  Fastolf,  a  great 
lover  of  books,  of  whose  library  several  volumes  still  exist ; 
Hugh  Bryce,  mercer  and  king’s  ambassador  ;  William  Pratt, 
a  rich  mercer ;  and  divers  unnamed  ‘gentylmen  and  ladyes,’ 
are  known  to  have  employed  him.  Some  of  these,  like 
the  ‘  noble  lady  with  many  faire  doughters,’  for  whom  he 
produced  ‘The  Knyght  of  the  Toure,’  engaged  him  to 
translate  as  well  as  to  print.”  In  truth,  a  goodly  array  of 
friends  and  patrons  ! 

In  type  No.  2,  Caxton  produced  28  works  ;  in  No.  3, 
only  4  books  ;  in  Nos.  4  and  4*,  31  works;  in  No.  5,  11 
works;  and  in  type  No.  6,  19  works.  Altogether  he  pro¬ 
duced  as  many  as  104  distinct  works,  several  of  which 
were  of  his  own  translation.  These  latter .  contain  more 
than  4,500  printed  pages,  and  the  works  printed  by  him  in 
this  country,  not  to  mention  those  at  Bruges,  reach  the 
enormous  number  of  18,000  pages,  most  of  them  in  folio 
size.  How  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  immense  industry 
of  the  man,  who,  commencing  this  new  occupation  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  period  of  his  life,  scattered  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen  so  many  contributions  to  our  vernacular  literature 
in  that  disturbed  period  of  our  national  history  !  It  was  “  art 
with  arms  contending,”  and  almost  “  mistress  of  the  fray.” 

Caxton  appears  to  have  lived  happily,  and  in  1491  he 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  loved  occupation — “felix  etiam 
opportunitate  mortis  ” — while  engaged,  that  is,  in  finishing 
his  translation  of  the  “  Vitae  Patrum.”  This  work  was 
afterwards  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde  in  1495,  and  .  is 
justly  regarded  as  his  finest  typographical  production,  as  if 
he  sought  in  it  to  do  honour  to  his  deceased  master.  Ap¬ 
pended  to  it  is  a  colophon  in  the  following  words  “Thus 
endyth  the  moost  vertuouse  hystorye  of  the  deuoute  and 
right  renowned  lyves  of  holy  faders  lyuynge  in  deserte, 
worthy  of  remembraunce  to  all  well  dysposed  persones, 
which  hath  be  translated  oute  of  Frenche  into  Englisshe  by 
William  Caxton  of  Westmynstre,  late  deed,  and  fynysshed 
at  the  laste  daye  of  hys  lyff.” 

The  illustration  which  we  give  of  Caxton’s  typography  is 
taken  from  the  third  leaf  of  Mr.  Elliot  Stock’s  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  facsimile  of  the  “  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophers,”  -Caxton’s  first  work  printed  in  England,  with 
the  date,  1477.  If  is  the  commencement  of  that  work, 
following  the  Prologue  of  Earl  Rivers.  The  wonderful 
“  Sedechias,”  to  whom  the  place  of  honour  is  given  in  these 
“  Dictes  and  Sayings  ”  as  “  the  first  Philosophir  by  whom, 
through  the  wil  and  pleaser  of  oure  lorde  god,  Sapience 
was  understande  and  lawes  resceued,”  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Blades,  “  a  very  apocryphal  personage.”  It  would  be 
utterly  useless  to  search  for  his  name  in  any  accredited 
history  of  philosophy ;  but  it  is  not  unsuitable  that  we 
should  here  record  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  for 
placing  us  in  possession  of  so  good  a  fac-simile  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  this  extremely  rare  and  interesting  work. 
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Facsimile  of  “  The  Tides  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers ,’’  the  first  English-printed  book,  as  reproduced  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock, 
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THE  CAXTON  EXHIBITION. 

LAST  month  we  noticed  the  exhibits  in  Classes  A  and  B,  and  de¬ 
scribed,  as  fully  as  our  limits  would  permit,  those  groups  of 
objects  in  the  Exhibition  which  possessed  a  practical,  as  distinguished 
from  an  antiquarian  and  historical  interest.  In  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  our  last  issue  Class  C  has  been  arranged,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  to  printers  of  ihe  collection  of  Bibles  justifies  an  extended 
notice  in  these  pages. 

Clje  asfljlesi. 

Since  we  last  wrote  on  the  Caxton  Celebration  the  Bibles  in  the 
Exhibition  have  been  more  carefully  arranged,  the  entries  in  the 
Catalogue  corrected  in  many  instances,  and  a  full  Introduction  pre¬ 
fixed,  all  through  the  labour  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  F.S.A.,  who 
until  recently  was  prevented  by  illness  from  completing  this  service. 

The  Bibles  in  the  Exhibition,  about  a  thousand  in  number,  form,  a 
remarkable  series  of  the  editions  of  the  sacred  volume,  or  parts  of  it, 
published  in  various  places  and  in  different  languages,  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  and  reaching  from  the  first  Bible  in  Latin — the 
great  Bible,  viz.  printed  at  Mentz  by  Gutenberg  in  1450-55 — to  the 
“  Caxton  Commemoration  Bible  of  1877,”  printed  at  Oxford,  and  the 
leaves  folded,  stitched,  pressed,  bound  in  morocco,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Caxton  Festival — all  within  the  space  of  twelve  hours  ! 

Of  the  Gutenberg  or  Mentz  Bible  (let  us  never  again  call  it  the  Maza¬ 
rine  Bible,  that  being  a  name  stupidly  given  to  it,  only  because  a  copy 
was  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin),  a  magnificent  copy  is 
shown  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  from  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer. 
Two  copies  of  the  Mentz  Psalter,  1457)  are  in  the  Exhibition,- — one 
belonging  to  the  Queen,  and  one  to  Earl  Spencer.  Both  are  on  vellum. 
Her  Majesty’s  copy  is  the  one  shown  in  Class  C.,  devoted  to  Bibles 
and  Liturgies.  This  is  followed  by  the  great  Bible  of  1462,  printed  by 
Fust  and  Schoeffer,  from  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer;  and  the  Psalter 
of  Albert  Pfister  at  Bamberg,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  1463. 
The  first  German  Bible,  printed  at  Strasburg,  by  Mentelin,  circa  1466, 
and  another  by  Eggesteyn,  same  place  and  date,  are  likewise  exhibited 
by  Earl  Spencer.  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  Introduction,  informs  us  that 
there  were  altogether  as  many  as  fourteen  German  Bibles  printed 
before  the  famous  translation  by  Luther.  All  the  fourteen  are  in  the 
library  of  Dr.  Ginsburg  ;  the  greatest  number  in  any  library,  public  or 
private.  Ten  are  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  besides  two  Bibles  in  Low 
German,  dated  respectively  [Cologne,  1480?]  and  Lubeck,  1491 ;  the 
former  lent  by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  and  the  latter  by  Earl  Spencer. 

There  were  two  early  Italian  Bibles,  one  the  translation  of  Malermi, 
printed  by  Vindelin  de  Spira  at  Venice  in  1471  ;  and  the  other,  trans¬ 
lator  not  known,'  printed  by  N.  Jenson,  same  place  and  date.  A  copy 
of  the  latter  is  exhibited  by  Earl  Spencer,  in  Class  C.,and  of  the  former 
in  Class  B.  Mr.  H.  White  sends  a  copy  of  Malermi’s  translation, 
printed  by  Antonio  Bolognese  at  Venice,  1477- 

In  1477  was  printed  the  first  New  Testament  in  French  by  B.  Buyer, 
at  Lyons,  lent  by  Earl  Spencer,  who  also  sends  the  first  Dutch  Bible, 
Delft,  1477  ;  while  the  Bodleian  Library  sends  the  first  Dutch  Psalter, 
Delft,  1480.  In  1481,  the  Psalms  in  Greek  and  Latin  were  printed  at 
Milan;  and  in  1482,  the  Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew,  at  Bologna.  Earl 
Spencer  sends  a  copy  of  each,  and  Dr.  Ginsburg  a  copy  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament  in  Plebrew,  printed  at  Soncino  in  1488.  The  entire 
Bible  in  Bohemian  was  printed  at  Prague  in  1488,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  lent  by  Earl  Spencer. 

These  are  only  a  very  few  specimens,  given  to  illustrate  the  progress 
of  Bible  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Bible  was,  in  fact,  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  early  printers,  who  produced,  according  to 
Mr.  Stevens,  almost  as  many  as  a  thousand  different  editions  of  it  in 
various  languages,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  between  the  invention  of 
printing  by  Gutenberg  in  1450  and  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492 
lay  Columbus. 

Nor  was  this  activity  lessened  as  we  advance  into  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  the  sixteenth  century.  England,  alas  !  in  these  early  times 
was  far  behind  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  even 
Bohemia  in  the  way  of  Bible  production.  Caxton  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  successors  for  many  a  year  produced  no  Bible,  either  in 
the  Latin  Vulgate  or  the  Vulgar  English.  The  Reformation  came  to 
her,  and  it  was  received  with  lively  affection  by  numerous  thoughtful 
students  at  the  Universities,  and  even  by  the  common  people  throughout 
the  land.  Henry  VIII.,  for  State  purposes,  to  gratify  his  lust,  fill  his 
coffers,  and  reward  his  minions,  abolished  the  monasteries,  and  declared 
himself  Head  of  the  Church.  But  he  never  professed  to  give  his 
people  freedom  of  conscience,  and  for  a  long  time  he  refused  them  the 
license  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  vernacular  English.  There  was  the 
Bible  in  Latin,  and  there  were  the  service  books,  imported  from  abroad, 
for  the  use  of  the  priests,  and  such  of  the  laity  as  could  or  cared  to 
read  them  ;  but  King  Flenry  himself,  his  Chancellor  More,  hisTunstall, 
his  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  all  appeared  determined  that  the  poor  people 
of  England  should  have  no  Bible  or  Testament  in  English  to  instruct 
them  in  the  truths  of  religion,  apart  from  the  narrow  teachings  of  a 


worn-out  sacerdotalism.  There  was,  however,  a  young  man,  fresh  from 
the  University,  William  Tyndale,  full  of  knowledge,  Biblical  and 
secular,  who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  who,  as  a  writer  of  pure  idiomatic  English,  was  more 
than  a  match  for  Sir  Thomas  More  himself ;  and  he  had  determined 
that  in  spite  of  king,  bishops,  and  priests,  the  Bible  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  and  diffused  among  the  people.  To  carry  this  into 
effect  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Geoffrey  Munmouth,  a  rich  citizen  of  London,  who  gave  him  money 
for  his  charges,  he  went  on  the  Continent,  and  there  produced  a  trans¬ 
lation,  the  first  in  modern  English  (for  that  of  Wycliffe  was  too  anti¬ 
quated  to  be  any  longer  of  use),  done  by  himself  from  the  Greek,  and 
which  he  had  printed  at  Worms  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  in  the  year  1526. 
This  was  imported,  or  rather  smuggled,  into  England  by  thousands, 
and  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation,  or  the 
“New  Learning,”  as  it  was  called.  It  was,  of  course,  at  once  pro¬ 
scribed,  and  all  the  copies  of  it  that  could  be  procured  were  burnt, 
while  its  possessors  and  disseminators  were  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  The  burning  of  the  copies,  however,  which  were  all  paid  for, 
only  put  Tyndale  and  his  friends  in  possession  of  funds  to  produce 
others  at  Antwerp,  where  he  had  settled  down  under  the  protection  of 
the  “  Merchant  Adventurers,”  many  of  whom  were  Protestants. 

“  Within  the  first  ten  years,”  says  Mr.  Stevens,  “probably  as  many 
as  fifteen  distinct  editions  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  in  English,  of 
not  less  than  three  thousand  copies  each,  were  printed  and  sold. 
Tyndale  himself,  living  abroad,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  persecution  as  few 
had  done,  being  driven  from  place  to  place  for  six  or  seven  years,  till 
he  was  found  out  and  hunted  down  in  I534>  imprisoned  in  May,  i535> 
and  burnt  in  1536.  The  public  demand  for  his  Testaments  was  very 
great,  and  no  power  could  check  their  importation,  sale,  and  consump¬ 
tion.  Edition  after  edition  appeared  silently  in  England,  but  from 
whence  nobody  cared  to  inquire.  They  were  certainly  not  printed  in 
England.  Tyndale  himself  was  scented  and  ferreted  out  by  English 
emissaries  sent  abroad  for  the  purpose,  and  run  down  like  a  wolf.” 

There  was  no  more  noble  soul  ever  born  on  the  earth  than  Tyndale; 
no  one  more  courageous,  pure-minded,  disinterested  and  patriotic. 
“Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England  !  ”  were  his  last  words, 
as  he  yielded  himself  to  the  executioners,  who  first  strangled  him,  and 
then  burnt  his  body  at  the  stake. 

Of  the  first  edition  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  of  1526  there  is 
an  imperfect  copy  exhibited,  from  the  Cathedral  Library  at  St.  Paul’s, 
and  a  perfect  copy  in  facsimile  on  vellum,  executed  by  Francis  Fry, 
Esq.,  from  the  copy  preserved  in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol.  Copies 
of  other  editions  are  likewise  exhibited. 

Tyndale’s  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  our  present  authorized  version.  '  He  also  translated  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Jonah,  besides  writing  several  original 
works  in  furtherance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

Still  there  was  no  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English 
prior  to  that  of  Miles  Coverdale,  or  at  all  events  that  known  as 
“  Coverdale’s  Bible,”  in  1535,  “  fynished  the  fourth  day  of  October.” 
It  is  a  singular  thing  that  at  the  very  time  when  Tyndale  was  lying  in 
prison  at  Vilforde  under  a  charge  of  heresy,  for  disseminating  the 
Bible  in  English,  this  translation  was  in  progress  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  produced  even  before 
Tyndale  met  his  death,  with  a  dedication  to  the  King  of  England  and 
a  preface  to  the  reader,  both  bearing  the  name  of  Miles  Coverdale. 
This  is  one  of  the  rarest  works  in  the  English  language  ;  and  yet  no 
less  than  seven  copies  of  it  have  been  lent  to  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  viz., 
by  Earl  Spencer,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sion  College  Library,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  W.  Amhurst  Amhurst,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gott,  and  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  All  of  these  are  more  or  less 
imperfect ;  and  the  copy  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is  the  only  one 
that  possesses  a  complete  title-page.  So  rare  is  this  title-page  that  the 
late  Mr.  Lea  Wilson  offered  a  hundred  pounds  to  secure  one,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  it ;  and  even  that  in  the  British  Museum  is  only 
half-perfect,  the  deficiency  being  admirably  supplied  in  fac-simile  by 
the  late  Mr.  Harris,  a  perfect  sorcerer  in  that  kind  of  work,  who  died, 
poor  fellow,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  Charter  House,  in  perfect  blind¬ 
ness,  brought  on  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  occupation. 
The  copy  lent  by  Lord  Jersey  is  remarkable,  as  having  a  title-page 
printed  in  this  country  bearing  the  date  of  1536.  Only  one  other  copy 
is  known  with  this  date. 

There  has  been  a  mystery  with  respect  to  the  place  of  imprint  of 
the  Coverdale  Bible  which  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  bibliographers,  but 
which ’Mr.  Stevens  has  fortunately  been  enabled  to  clear  up  in  his 
Introduction,  and,  by  so  doing,  has  added  considerably  to  the  value 
of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  which  will  henceforth  be 
quoted  as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  We  shall  allow  him,  as  far  as 
our  space  will  permit,  to  state  the  case  in  his  own  words. 

The  printing  of  the  Coverdale  Bible  has  been  hitherto  conjecturally 
assigned  to  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Zurich,  Hamburg,  Cologne,  Worms, 
Strasburg,  and  Marlboro’  in  the  land  of  Hesse.  “  While  some  say 
that  it  came  from  the  press  of  Egenolph,  others  detect  in  it  the 
master  hand  of  Froschover  ;  and  still  others  attribute  it  to  Quentel  or 
some  one  else ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  ”  Mr.  Stevens  himself  for  more 
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than  a  quarter  of  a  century  busied  himself  upon  the  subject, — • 
“mousing  and  groping  among  old  books  of  all  sorts,  in  search  of 
traces  of  Coverdale  in  1534  and  1535;”  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At 
length,  he  says,  when  he  had  well-nigh  given  up  the  search  in 
despair,  ‘  ‘  the  long-kept  secret  dropped  into  our  open  mouth  of  its 
own  mere  motion  and  ripeness,  as  if  it  desired  to  be  in  time  for  the 
Caxton  Celebration.  We  comprehended  the  whole  story  in  a  minute, 
and  realized  it  instantly  with  a  thrill  of  delight  we  can  never  attempt 
to  describe,  though  it  showed  us  how  utterly  vain  and  unprofitable  all 
our  researches  and  comparisons  of  type,  cuts,  paper,  water-marks,  inks, 
and  other  printer’s  etcetera  had  been.  The  naked  facts  were  before  us 
in  all  their  simplicity  and  truthfulness  before  we  had  time  to  under¬ 
stand  how  far  away  our  historical  and  antiquarian  investigations, 
primed  by  our  so-called  human  reason,  had  drifted  us.” 

Mr.  Stevens’s  discovery  was  made  known  to  him  as  he  was  acci¬ 
dentally  turning  over  a  Flemish  translation  of  the  “  History  of 
Belgium  ”  by  Emanuel  Van  Meteren,  first  published  in  Latin,  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  about  the  year  1600,  in  Flemish  in  the  year  1614,  and  in  French 
in  1618.  Appended  to  the  Flemish  translation  there  appears  a  short  life 
of  Emanuel  Van  Meteren  by  his  friend  Syrnon  Ruytinck,  who  seems 
to  have  been  at  some  time  connected  with  the  Dutch  Church  in  Austin 
Friars,  London.  The  same  brief  life  is  also  appended  to  the  French 
translation  of  Van  Meteren’s  work  ;  and  well  may  Mr.  Stevens  have 
been  startled  and  delighted  when,  on  running  his  eye  down  the  first 
page  of  this  biography,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  he 
came  upon  the  name  of  Miles  Coverdale.  Here  we  give  the  passage 
containing  it  in  the  exact  words  of  the  French  translation  : — - 

“  Emanuel  de  Meteren,  qui  a  este  fort  diligent  a  amasser  et  mettre 
par  escrit  les  choses  contenues  en  ce  livre,  nasquit  a  Anvers  le  9  de 
Juillet  1535 .  Son  pere,  nomine  Jacob  de  Meteren,  estoit  natif  de 
Breda,  et  estoit  fils  de  Corneille  de  Meteren.  Sa  mere,  nommee 
Ottilia  Ortelis,  estoit  fille  de  Guillaume  Ortelis,  natif  d’Ausbourgh, 
grandpere  du  renomme  Cosmographe  Abraham  Ortelius.  Son  pere 
luy  avoit  faict  apprendre  en  sa  jeunesse  l’art  dTmprimerie,  et  estoit 
done  de  la  cognoissance  de  plusieurs  langues  et  autres  bones  scieces, 
tellemenl  que  deslors  il  sgeust  si  bien  distinguer  la  lumiere  des  tenebres, 
qu’il  employa  sa  peine  et  monstra  son  zele  en  Anvers  a  la  traduction 
de  la  Bible  Angloise,  et  employa  a  cela  un  certain  docte  escolier  nomme 
Miles  Couerdal  [Coverdale],  ce  qu’il  fit  a  l’avancement  du  Royaume  de 
Jesus  Christ  en  Angleterre.” 

From  this  passage  it  seems  to  us  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  Coverdale  Bible  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  and  very  little  that 
Jacob  Van  Meteren  was  the  printer  of  it.  In  his  youth  his  father  had 
him  instructed  in  the  art  of  printing,  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  many 
languages  and  other  worthy  attainments,  he  knew  well  how  to  distin¬ 
guish  light  from  darkness, — that  is,  as  Mr.  Stevens  puts  it,  he  was  a 
Protestant  in  religion,  and  he  laboured  and  showed  his  zeal  in  the 
translation  of  the  English ‘Bible,  a  work  in  which  he  employed  a  certain 
learned  scholar,  named  Miles  Coverdale  ;  which  he  did  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  in  England.  We  have  translated 
this  as  literally  as  possible  from  the  French. 

From  this  passage,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  1535  Bible  having 
been  translated  “out  of  Douche  and  Latyn  ”  into  English,  and  from 
certain  expressions  used  by  Coverdale  himself  in  the  dedication  and 
preface  to  the  reader,  Mr.  Stevens  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Jacob 
Van  Meteren  was  not  only  the  printer,  but  the  actual  translator  of  the 
Coverdale  Bible. 

“  Coverdale’s  duties  and  responsibilities,”  he  says,  “  in  revising  and 
setting  forth  this  special  translation  at  Antwerp  in  1534-35,  at  the  cost 
and  charges  of  Jacob  Van  Meteren,  who  was  also,  we  believe,  the 
original  translator  ‘  out  of  Douche  and  Latyn  ’  Into  English,  were,  we 
take  it,  precisely  the  same  as  when  in  1 537-38  he  revised  and  set  forth  the 
Great  Bible  in  Paris  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  Grafton  and  Whitchurch. 
In  the  latter  case  he  was  the  nominee  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  similarly, 
we  suppose,  when  he  was  ‘  instantly  required  ’  at  Antwerp  in  1534,  he 
received  his  appointment  through  Cromwell,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
since  1510  had  been  in  close  and  confidential  personal  connection  with 
affairs  of  the  English  Company  of  Adventurers  at  Antwerp.  From 
1527  to  1539  we  know  that  Coverdale  was’  on  the  most  friendly  and 
cordial  terms  with  Cromwell,  yielding  his  mind,  his  services,  and  his 
judgment  to  that  great  statesman  ;  so  much  so  that  in  1535  he  was 
probably  the  only  man  who  would  have  been  allowed  to  put  his  name 
to  a  dedication  to  the  king  and  preface  to  the  reader  of  an  English 
Bible.  He  was  employed  and  required  not  only  to  revise  and  see  the 
Bible  through  the  press,  but  to  father  the  translation.” 

We  cannot  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Stevens  as  to  Van  Meteren 
having  been  himself  the  translator  of  this  Bible.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  Symon  Ruytinck  to  justify  it ;  and 
however  dubious  may  be  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  Coverdale  in 
the  dedication  and  preface,  there  are  many  distinct  places  in  both  in 
which  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  translator.  Mr.  Stevens  would  con¬ 
fine  his  labours  to  those  of  a  corrector  of  the  press,  and  thinks  that  he 
does  him  sufficient  honour  in  pronouncing  him  “unquestionably  the 
best  proof-reader  and  corrector  of  his  age.”  This,  however,  is  but 
scant  praise,  and  we  are  not  content  to  see  the  very  high  honour 
hitherto  allowed  to  Coverdale  all  at  once  transferred  to  an  unknown 


foreigner.  As  to  Van  Meteren’s  knowledge  of  languages  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  very  great,  including  a  knowledge  of  English.  But 
we  hold  it  to  have  been  next  to  an  impossibility  for  him  to  have  trans¬ 
lated  the  entire  Bible  into  English.  It  is  easy  enough  for  any  one  with 
competent  knowledge  to  translate  from  a  foreign  language  into  his  own  ; 
but  how  difficult  it  is  to  translate  from  your  own  into  a  foreign  language 
'  every  one  who  has  tried  it  must  know.  Add  to  this  the  evidence  from 
Coverdale’s  own  words  that  he  was  himselfthe  translator  (and  why  should 
we  doubt  that  he  was  “  a  witness  of  the  truth  ”  ?),  and  the  conclusion  we 
arrive  at  is  that  Van  Meteren  employed  himself  zealously  to  procure  an 
English  translation  to  be  made  of  the  entire  Bible,  and  for  that  purpose 
enlisted  the  services  of  Miles  Coverdale.  Perhaps  he  printed  it  him¬ 
self  ;  perhaps  he  only  employed  others  to  do  so  at  his  expense,  trust¬ 
ing  to  be  re-couped  for  his  charges  by  the  great  sale  that  would 
doubtless  attend  the  publication.  It  will  not  detract  from  his  merits  to 
take  this  business  view  of  the  transaction.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Stevens  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  entire  edition 
was  disposed  of  to  James  Nicolson,  printer  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  in 
Southwark,  who,  we  know,  came  into  possession  of  the  woodcuts  used 
in  it,  which  he  himself  afterwards  employed.  The  types  have  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether,  which  Mr.  Stevens  conjectures  may  have  been 
through  an  accident  at  sea.  Van  Meteren  was  in  the  habit  of  coming 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Antwerp  and  London,  and  he  most 
likely  imported  this  edition  of  the  Bible  in  sheets,  as  there  was  a  statute 
which  obliged  importers  of  foreign  printed  books  to  bring  them  into 
England  in  that  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  bookbinders. 

There  is  an  interesting  circumstance  relating  to  Ottilia,  the  pious  wife 
of  Jacob  Van  Meteren,  which  we  give  in  Mr.  Stevens’s  own  words  : — 
“  While  Van  Meteren  was  absent  in  England,  in  1535,  the  Imperial 
authorities,  instigated  probably  by  some  of  the  English  emissaries  at 
Antwerp,  went  to  the  house  of  Van  Meteren  to  search  it,  ostensibly  for 
the  person  of  Leonard  Ortelins,  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  uncle 
of  Ottilia,  to  arrest  him  as  a  Lutheran,  but  really  to  search  for  forbidden 
books,  such  as  English  Bibles  and  New  Testaments.  The  searchers, 
who  were  harsh  and  cruel,  gave  Madame  Ottilia  a  great  alarm.  She 
prayed  fervently  to  Almighty  God  that  they  might  not  find  what  they 
were  in  search  of,  and  promised  that  if  she  and  hers  were  protected, 
she  would  so  mark  this  great  providence  of  God  by  naming  the  child 
she  was  about  to  give  birth  to,  if  a  son,  as  to  commemorate  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Though  the  searchers  frequently  laid  their  hands  on  the  very 
chest  that  contained  the  hidden  books,  they  did  not  find  them.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  1535,  a  son  was  born  to  her,  and,  keeping  her 
promise,  she  named  him,  Emanuel,  that  is,  God  with  us.  This 
boy,  twin-brother  of  the  Coverdale  Bible,  became  a  distinguished  man, 
a  scholar,  and  an  historian.  He  passed  most  of  his  life  in  London  as  a 
merchant  and  Belgian  consul.  He  died  the  18th  of  April,  1612,  in  his 
77th  year.  He  never  forgot  the  circumstances  preceding  his  birth,  and 
frequently  wrote  his  name  ‘  Emanuel  Quis-contra-nos  ?  ’  ‘If  God  be 
with  us,  who  can  be  against  us?’  For  this  fitting  appendage  to  his 
name  he  was  indebted  to  his  cousin,  Daniel  Rogers,  the  distinguished 
diplomatist  and  Latin  poet,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Rogers,  the  proto¬ 
martyr,  who  in  1536-37  ‘set  forth’  again  at  Antwerp  for  Jacob  Van 
Meteren,  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  a  splendid  edition  of  the 
Bible,  called  now  Matthew’s  version,  the  whole  edition  of  which  was 
sold  to  Grafton,  as  before  the  Coverdale  Bible  had  been  sold  to 
Nicolson.”  We  hope  that  additional  research  will  throw  further  light 
upon  the  labours  of  Jacob  Van  Meteren,  especially  in  connection 
with  Coverdale.  The  snbject  is  in  good  hands,  since  it  has  been  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who,  we  are  sure,  will  labour  honestly  to  bring  the 
truth  to  light,  whatever  may  be  his  immediate  predilections. 

Let  us  only  further  mention  the  sad  ending  of  Jacob  Van  Meteren 
and  his  wife  Ottilia  : — 

“Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  finding  Antwerp 
unsafe  for  them  on  account  of  their  religion,  they  resolved  to  remove 
with  all  their  effects  and  penates  to  London,  and  live  under  the  young 
king,  who  had  offered  them  an  asylum.  On  their  passage  from  Ant¬ 
werp,  the  ship  that  bore  them  was  attacked  by  a  French  cruiser,  burnt, 
and  sunk  ;  and  so  perished  Jacob  and  Ottilia  Van  Meteren.  Though 
the  sea  holds  their  bones,  their  names  are  now  given  up  to  be  recorded 
with  honour  in  England  this  Caxton  Memorial  year.  ” 

We  have  lingered  so  long  over  the  Coverdale  Bible,  and  the  interest¬ 
ing  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Stevens  in  connection  with  it,  that  we  must 
defer  to  a  future  number  any  further  notice  of  the  Bibles  shown  in  the 
Caxton  Exhibition,  among  the  contributors  to  which  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Atkinson,  is  conspicuous  as  having  lent  fnore  than 
four  hundred  different  editions  in  various  languages. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  Exhibition  under  another  aspect,  in  order 
that  we  may  place  upon  record  some  particulars  of  the  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  curiosities  connected  with  printing,  which  the  commemoration 
of  William  Caxton  has  brought  into  existence. 

The  Catalogue.  —  A  word  ought  to  be  said  as  to  the  Catalogue. 
Despite  its  many  shortcomings,  its  obvious  errors,  its  aggravating 
incompleteness,  it  is  a  decidedly  creditable  literary  achievement.  As 
a  guide  to  the  Exhibition  it  is  comparatively  useless,  but  as  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  past  history  of  our  art,  when 
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finally  completed  and  revised,  as  we  trust  it  will  be,  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Caxton  Exhibition  will  deserve  a  permanent  place  in  our 
trade  literature.  The  prefaces  to  some  of  the  sections  are  really 
valuable  epitomes  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
class  of  articles  catalogued.  Especially  noteworthy  in  this  respect  will 
be  found  the  pages  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Blades,  Mr.  Henry  Stevens, 
F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett;  and  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to 
omit  mention  of  the  work  which  those  gentlemen  and  some  others  have 
contributed  to  the  movement.  Acknowledgments  are  also  due  to 
Lord  Charles  Bruce,  who  has  catalogued  the  block-books  and  early 
printed  books  of  foreign  countries,  and  has  supplied  an  account  of  the 
Development  of  the  Art  of  Printing  in  Foreign  Countries;  to  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  of  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  who  has  supplied 
valuable  information  relating  to  the  printers  at  Utrecht  and  Alost  ;  to 
Mr.  Kershaw,  of  Lambeth  Library,  who  has  catalogued  the  specimens 
noticeable  for  rarity  or  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  their  typography  ; 
to  Mr.  Tuer,  who  has  catalogued  Class  E  ;  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Reid,  F.S.A. , 
Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum,  and  to  whose 
good  offices  the  Committee  are  indebted  for  obtaining  the  consent  of 
M.  Caspari  to  lend  a  portion  of  his  wonderful  collection,  illustrating  the 
progress  of  the  Art  of  Wood  Engraving  ;  to  Mr.  Daniel  Grant,  who 
has  furnished  the  introductory  matter  to  Class  G ;  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Overall,  F.  S.A.,  of  the  Guildhall  Library,  who  has  catalogued  the 
fine  collection  of  books  relating  to  Printing,  chiefly  lent  by  Mr.  Blades  ; 
to  Mr.  Brabrook,  by  whom  the  curiosities  and  miscellanies  in  Class  K, 
as  well  as  those  in  Class  O,  have  been  catalogued  ;  to  Mr.  Talbot  Reed 
(son  of  Sir  Charles  Reed),  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Typefounding  in  England  ;  and  to  Mr.  Powell,  who  has 
treated  of  the  instruments  and  appliances  of  the  letterpress  printer,  as 
well  as  the  various  processes  of  stereotyping  and  electrotyping.  Mr. 
R.  E.  Graves,  of  the  Printed  Book  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
has  rendered  most  valuable  general  assistance  in  advising,  cataloguing, 
and  arranging  Classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D;  while  Mr.  George  Bullen,  F.S.A., 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Printed  Books,  has  acted  as  general  Editor  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition,  and,  with  the  good  nature  and  urbanity  which  characterise 
him,  in  a  variety  of  ways  has  afforded  the  enterprise  important  assistance. 

The  Caxtons. — The  synopsis  we  have  already  presented  of  the  exhibits 
which  embrace  specimens  of  Caxton’s  typography  renders  unnecessary 
further  enumeration,  yet  one  remark  may  be  added  concerning  them, 
especially  as  it  is  based  on  a  fact  that  obtrudes  itself  on  the  attention  of 
every  visitor.  We  refer  to  the  defective  character  of  Caxton’s  work. 
The  contemporary  examples  of  printing  that  are  exhibited  show  that 
in  most  foreign  countries  printing  was  brought  to  a  greater  perfection 
than  by  Caxton  in  our  own.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
must  have  met  with  difficulties,  both  in  the  training  of  workmen  and 
the  manufacture  of  materials,  which  had  been  probably  overcome  by 
his  contemporaries. 

The  Block-hooks  are  not  only  very  numerous,  but  of  great  interest 
intrinsically.  It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  include  them  in  this  exhibition, 
although  chronologically  they  were  much  anterior  to  Caxton’s  time. 
Very  little  can  be  said,  probably,  about  them  which  has  not  been  said 
before  ;  yet  we  might  point  out  to  the  student  hoW  very  unlikely  it  is 
that  these  books  were  ever  printed  by  the  frotton.  Bibliographers  have 
repeated  and  handed  down  to  us  for  many  years  this  probably  ground¬ 
less  myth ;  but  few  practical  men,  possessing  any  originality,  will  continue 
to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  idea.  An  old  block,  worm-holed,  and 
with  every  mark  of  antiquity,  is  shown  ;  the  original,  no  doubt,  from 
which  several  of  these  image  books  were  printed.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  some  kind  of  a  press  was  not  necessary  to  take  off  impressions  from 
it.  Hence,  we  resent  altogether  the  assumption  made  in  the  Catalogue, 
and  constantly  repeated,  that  the  block-books  were  produced  by  means 
of  friction.  We  do  not  know  what  amount  of  study  Lord  Charles 
Bruce,  the  cataloguer,  has  given  to  this  subject,  but  he  certainly  speaks 
occasionally  with  undue  confidence;  as,  for  instance,  where  he  says  that 
the  “  Kunst  Ciromancia”  is  an  early  example  of  the  use  of  the  press, 
while  the  Biblia  Pauperum  was  the  product .  of  the  rubber.  A  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  subject  would  probably  have  delivered  his  lordship 
from  several  of  the  anachronisms  in  his  chapter  on  the  development  of 
the  art.  We  can  say  this,  we  trust,  without  ignoring  the  untiring 
personal  zeal  and  diligence  which  Lord  Bruce  has  displayed  in  more 
than  one  department  of  the  Exhibition. 

Great  interest  is  attached  to  the  examples  of  the  production  of  native 
presses  in  the  East,  which  have  been  lent  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Triibner. 
The  series  is  quite  unique  in  its  completeness. 

Fine  Pointing. — A  somewhat  ambitious  class  is  that  which  adopts  as 
its  designation,  “specimens  noticeable  for  rarity  or  for  beauty  and 
excellence  of  typography.”  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange 
these  chronologically,  as  an  illustration  of  the  progress  of  printing. 
Earl  Spencer  has  contributed  from  his  almost  boundless  stores,  and 
such  eminent  collectors  as  Messrs.  Christie-Miller,  Henry  White,  and 
Sir  C.  Isham  have  sent  specimens  whose  pecuniary  value  must  be 
simply  enormous.  To  indicate  this,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  point  out 
that  the  Decameron  which  excited  the  mania  at  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe’s 
sale  in  1812,  forms  one  of  the  items.  The  Library  Committee  of  the 


Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  exhibit  a  splendid  collection  of 
Pageants.  These  are  not  only  curious  in  an  historical  sense,  but  not  at 
all  inappropriate  to  the  general  idea  of  the  Exhibition.  Many  of  them 
are  the  works  of  distinguished  city  printers  of  by-gone  times  ;  others 
are  noticeable  for  the  quaintness  of  their  illustrations,  the  peculiarity  of 
their  phraseology,  or  the  light  they  throw  on  the  early  history  of  the 
newspaper  press. 

In  another  department  are  specimens  of  the  prodjictions  of  celebrated 
printers,  such  as  Elsevir,  Bodoni,  Aldus  Manutius,  and  others.  Some¬ 
what  abruptly,  ‘ ‘  specimens  of  printing  by  steam  ”  follow  on  their  heels ; 
yet  the  transition  is  not  so  violent  as  many  persons  would  imagine. 
To  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  have  mechanical  appliances  been 
brought,  that  modern  steam-printing  is  frequently  quite  equal  in 
excellence  to  the  work  done  by  the  most  eminent  “  old  masters.”  We 
may  be  allowed  to  say  this,  we  hope,  without  underrating  the  technical 
interest  of  many  of  the  exhibits,  and  without  displaying  a  biblioclastic 
spirit.  But  looking  over  some  of  the  things  shown,  which  in  time  past 
have  so  enraptured  people,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  present  day 
they  would  be  regarded  as  quite  commonplace  productions,  and  we 
believe  there  was  nothing  that  ever  issued  from  the  presses  of  Baskerville 
or  Bodoni  that  equalled  for  really  good  printing  a  modern  typefounder’s 
specimen  book. 

Quite  unsurpassed  in  an  interest  of  a  special  kind  are  the  copies  of 
early  English  newspapers.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
William  Rayner,  of  Notting  Hill,  who  appears  to  have  got  together  a 
mass  of  specimens,  which  in  themselves  would  not  inadequately  illustrate 
the  successive  epochs  in  the  history  of  British  journalism.  The  Catalogue 
is,  in  regard  to  this  department,  very  liberally  annotated,  and  some  of 
the  matter  presented  in  this  connection  is  of  very  great  value. 

The  examples  of  early  printed  Music  are  singularly  fine.  Additional 
interest  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  fact  of  their  being  well  catalogued 
on  an  intelligible  plan.  They  are  arranged  in  sections  corresponding 
to  the  following  headings  : — music  printed  from  wooden  blocks  ;  from 
type  tablature,  and  other  modifications  of  notation  ;  from  engraved 
plates  ;  from  stamped  plates  ;  and  by  lithographic  and  other  reproduc¬ 
tive  processes.  All  the  different  examples  are  locally  arranged  ;  thus, 
we  have  the  music  printing  of  every  country  presented  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  attractive  form.  Messrs.  Littleton  (of  the  firm  of  Novello), 
Cummings,  and  Barrett,  assisted  by  Mr.  Henderson  (of  the  firm  of 
Henderson,  Rait,  &  Fenton)  have  done  this  part  of  the  work,  and  most 
admirable  it  is. 

The  class  of  Book  Illustrations  is  rather  inferior  to  many  of  the  others, 
yet  it  includes  one  series  of  exhibits  of  paramount  interest.  We  refer 
to  a  selection  from  the  celebrated  Caspari  collection  of  wood  engravings, 
chiaro-oscuros,  &c.  Alone  it  would  have  made  the  Caxton  Celebration 
famous.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  hanging  is  so  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  so  many  beautiful  prints  are  in  positions  which  entirely 
preclude  their  examination.  The  Holbein  works,  too,  are  magnificent. 
There  is  exhibited  the  famous  “  Piloty  Album,”  which  has  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  as  well  as  a  practical  and  historical  interest.  The  first  part 
contains  lithographs  from  the  year  1808  up  to  1831,  and  the  second 
carries  on  the  series  in  chronological  order  up  to  1866.  We  may 
mention  that  this  album,  which  is  unique,  is  for  sale,  the  price  being 
one  hundred  pounds.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  value  necessitates 
the  confinement  of  this  remarkable  book  under  glass  ;  but  we  think 
that  the  page  for  exhibition  might  have  been  better  chosen,  for  the 
book  contains  some  very  fine  examples  of  chalk-drawing  on  stone. 

The  specimens  of  different  reproductive  processes  seem  inadequate, 
and  to  have  been  brought  together  in  a  hasty,  confused  manner. 
Mr.  C.  W.  H.  Wyman  shows,  in  five  albums,  specimens  of  current 
reproductive  processes,  as  follows  : — 1,  Photogravure  ;  2,  Photo-litho¬ 
graphy ;  3,  Type-high  blocks;  4,  Colour-printing  processes;  and  5, 
Varia,  including  autotype,  Woodbury  type,  heliotype,  &c.  They  aim 
at  illustrating  the  capabilities  possessed  by  the  printing-press  in  its 
various  forms,  and,  had  time  permitted,  would  have  been  made  more 
perfect ;  meanwhile,  most  of  the  modern  methods,  both  English  and 
foreign,  are  represented,  and  the  student  will  find  these  albums  repay 
examination. 

Around  the  entrance  of  the  first  room  from  the  staircase  are  arranged 
numerous  examples  of  photographs  in  printer’s  ink,  which  are  very 
remarkable  as  being  the  product  of  the  steam  litho-machine.  They 
are  the  work  of  Brauneck  &  Maier,  of  Mainz,  and,  by  the  ordinary 
observer,  would  be  taken  as  genuine  photographs,  so  characteristic  are 
they  of  sun  pictures. 

Messrs.  Leitch  &  Co.  exhibit  samples  of  their  reproductive  processes 
on  zinc  and  copper.  The  former  method  has  been  before  the  public 
now  for  so  many  years  that  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  its  advan¬ 
tages  for  converting  ordinary  lithographs  into  type-high  blocks  are 
well  known.  Their  process  on  copper  is  known  as  “  photogravure,” 
and  formed  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  article  in  these  pages  in 
January  last.  The  ten  samples,  however,  at  this  Exhibition  show  more 
completely  the  utility  and  scope  of  this  process. 

Messrs.  Goupil,  of  Paris,  exhibit  about  a  score  of  first-rate  speci¬ 
mens  of  M.  Rousselon’s  process  of  photogravure;  and  Mr.  D.  C. 
Dallas  also  exhibits  samples  of  similar  work,  in  addition  to  his  pro¬ 
cesses  of  Dallastype  and  Dallastint. 
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Hung  too  high  to  be  properly  seen  are  the  samples  of  the  Typo- 
Etching  Company,  and  some  prints  from  reproductions  of  engravings, 
by  Mr.  A.  Dawson’s  “new  photo-intaglio  process.’’  The  same  remarks 
apply  also  to  M.  Armand-Durand’s  facsimiles  of  old  German  and 
Italian  engravings,  produced  for  the  Portfolio. 

Of  the  Graphotyping  method,  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so 
little,  is  shown  a  frame  of  specimens,  including  prints,  a  finished  block, 
a  blackleaded  mould,  and  an  electrotype  from  it. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  Michael  Hanhart. 
It  was  fitting  that  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  so  completely  identified 
with  the  art  of  lithography  in  this  country  should  have  been  desirous 
of  ensuring  its  being  so  well  represented.  There  are,  accordingly, 
specimens  of  “ polyautography,”  by  Andre,  of  the  date  1801,  which 
include  examples  drawn  on  stone  by  Benjamin  West,  Fuseli,  Thomas 
Stothard,  and  others,  which  show,  not  only  the  remarkable  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  lithography  was  brought  by  its  earliest  practitioners, 
but,  coupled  with  some  later  specimens,  the  undeniable  decline  which, 
artistically,  drawing  on  stone  has  since  undergone.  Of  great  interest, 
historically,  are  the  early  experiments  in  chromo-lithography  by  Mr. 
Michael  Hanhart’s  father  and  himself. 

In  close  proximity  are  some  early  Lithographs,  lent  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  H.  Wyman,  which  include  specimens  of  drawings  on  stone, 
by  Hullmandel,  Engelmann,  David  Cox,  J.  D.  Harding,  and  other 
well-known  artists,  while  so  eminent  a  name  as  that  of  Louis  Haghe  is 
represented  by  his  series  of  lithographs  of  Furness  Abbey.  This  con¬ 
tributor  shows,  further,  Schlotke’s  “Senefelder  Album,”  the  most 
elaborate  memorial  book  in  commemoration  of  the  art  of  Lithography 
that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

Messrs.  Unwin  Bros,  seem  to  be  alone  as  exhibitors  of  Photolitho¬ 
graphy.  They  show  very  good  samples  of  photolithographs  of  lace, 
crochet-work,  &c.,  as  well  as  reproductions  of  engravings. 

Near  them  is  a  small  portrait  of  Johann  Rudolph  Kutschker,  Fiirs- 
tersbischop  von  Wien,  printed  in  colours  from  wooden  blocks,  by  Knofler. 
This  is  remarkable  for  almost  photographic  softness  and  delicacy,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  better  class  of  stipple  work  in  chromolithography. 

Leighton  Bros,  and  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  exhibit  specimens  of  block¬ 
printing  in  colours  for  which  these  houses  are  so  famous.  The  former 
show  a  frame  of  very  artistic  small  subjects,  which  they  label  as 
“  Specimens  of  the  first  Colour-printing  by  Steam-power  in  the  year 
1851.”  We  cannot  say  that  these  have  been  much  improved  upon 
since  :  they  are,  moreover,  interesting  as  the  pioneers  of  a  wonderfully 
extended  industry. 

Messrs.  Whymper  and  Dalziel  Bros.,  the  Graphic  and  Illustrated 
London  News,  show  numerous  specimens  of  wood-engraving  of  great 
excellence. 

The  wall  space  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  is  almost  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  by  M.  Caspari’s  splendid  collection  of  hundreds  of  frames  of 
wood  engravings,  showing  the  progress  of  the  art  as  applied  to  book- 
illustration.  These,  if  displayed  where  more  space  could  be  appro¬ 
priated,  would  form  an  interesting  exhibition  of  themselves.  They 
should  be  placed  sufficiently  near  the  eye  to  be  easily  seen  by  the  help 
of  hand  magnifying-glasses. 

The  Woodbury-type  Company  show  (ist)  a  negative  photograph 
from  nature  ;  (2nd)  a  gelatine  film  ;  (3rd)  a  plate  produced  from  the 
film  ;  and  (4th)  a  print  from  the  plate.  Among  the  machinery,  they 
exhibit  the  press  used  for  printing,  but  it  is  doubtless  passed  by  the 
majority  of  the  visitors  without  notice. 

In  this  room  are  shown  photographs  of  the  “  Ingram”  printing  and 
folding  machine  used  in  the  production  of  the  Illustrated  London  Nrws. 

In  the  corner  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  are  a  frame  and  case  con¬ 
taining  numerous  specimens  of  Messrs.  Cassell’s  illustrated  works. 

Lower  down  on  the  stairs  the  Patent  Printing-Surface  Company 
(Leighton’s  patents)  exhibit  samples  of  printing  upon  various  uneven 
surfaces  from  elastic  blocks.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  good, 
and  show  how  well  adapted  this  process  is  for  printing  on  unyielding 
brittle  surfaces,  such  as  glass.  Its  application  is  shown  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  figured  glass  for  windows,  where  the  vitrifiable  colours  are  burnt 
in  and  rendered  quite  permanent. 

The  class  which  concerns  itself  with  “  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Printers,  publishers,  and  celebrated  authors,”  is  very  rich  indeed, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Blades,  who  has  himself  contributed 
largely.  Nearly  all  the  eminent  printers  of  the  past  are  here  represented 
as  they  appeared  to  their  contemporaries. 

Too  much  space  is  occupied  by  the  autographs  of  general  literary 
men,  yet  this  part  of  the  Exhibition  is  obviously  attractive  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  visitor,  who  does  not  possess  the  special  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  other  of 
the  exhibits. 

In  a  large  glass  case  is  arranged  a  very  interesting  collection  of  books 
relating  to  printing,  and  they  have  been  carefully  catalogued  by  Mr. 
Overall,  the  librarian  at  the  Guildhall.  The  list  is  not  an  insignificant 
contribution  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject.  The  books  in  some 
instances  have  been  very  judiciously  placed,  owing  to  the  care  exercised 
by  Mr.  Blades ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  display  is  a  sort  of  Barmecide  feast 
which  can  only  serve  to  excite,  without  satisfying,  the  interest  of  the 
visitor. 


To  the  same  zealous  student  of  typographical  antiquities,  Mr.  Blades, 
do  we  owe  the  chief  part  of  the  singularly  interesting  collection  of 
curiosities  and  miscellanies.  This  collection,  as  the  Catalogue  truly  re¬ 
marks,  may  almost  claim  as  its  title  “the  medallic  history  of  printing.” 
There  are  represented  the  great  and  learned  printers  of  all  ages  and 
of  many  countries ;  the  commemorative  medals  which  have  been 
struck  for  previous  commemorations,  and  relics  of  a  variety  of  printers’ 
guilds. 

The  specimens  of  stereotype  and  electrotype  plates  and  blocks  con¬ 
stitute,  moreover,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  past  history  of  this  art, 
as  will  be  understood  when  we  say  that  they  begin  with  original  casts 
of  pages  made  in  1 700,  at  Luchtman’s  office,  by  Muller ;  and  also  original 
casts  by  William  Ged,  about  1735. 

Type-Founders'  Specimens.  —  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  upper  gallery  are  placed  several  noteworthy  exhibits,  sent  in  by 
English  and  foreign  type-founders.  The  Caslon  foundry  is  specially 
well  represented,  not  merely  in  regard  to  specimens  of  its  modern  types, 
but  of  the  processes  of  founding  as  carried  on  in  the  past.  Several  of 
the  old  moulds  are  of  great  interest,  yet  they  show  how  little  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  since  in  this  branch  of  industry.  It  may  seem  a 
singular  thing  that  the  inventor  of  typography  left  the  emblem,  the 
essentials  of  his  craft,  in  a  state  which  the  ingenuity  of  four  successive 
centuries  has  not  been  able  to  improve  ;  although,  of  course,  automatic 
adjuncts  have  been  devised.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
the  early  inventors  of  printing  had  not  to  invent  the  art  of  punch-cutting. 
Punch-cutting  must  have  been  practised  much  earlier  than  the  invention 
of  movable  types,  as  we  see  their  employment  in  the  dies  for  medals 
and  coins.  We  have,  then,  not  to  compare  modern  punches  with  these 
earlier  ones,  as  if  the  latter  were  the  earliest,  but  rather  with  them  as 
samples  and  improvements  upon  much  earlier  work,  though  not  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  methods  are 
employed  now  in  making  punches  as  were  in  use  in  very  early  times. 
They  are  not  the  result  of  improved  tools,  as  many  of  our  modern 
mechanical  advances  are  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a 
workman  of  the  time  of  Caxton  should  not  possess  as  much  technical 
skill  as  one  of  the  present  day  who  has  to  use  similar  tools.  Improve¬ 
ment  in  printing  at  the  present  time  really  means  better  tools  and 
materials  for  the  workman,  and  not  that  he  possesses  superior  skill. 
We  expect  that  punch-cutting  is,  as  it  ever  was,  a  patient  application 
of  simple  tools  and  methods.  The  Caslon  foundry  exhibits  a  fine 
collection  of  matrices,  including  some  “sanspareil”  matrices  which 
are  now  altogether  obsolete.  Above  their  collection  are  portraits  of  the 
first  William  Caslon,  of  Mrs.  Caslon,  and  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  W.  Caslon. 
The  other  great  founders  are  with  one  exception  well  represented,  and 
Messrs.  Miller  &  Richards,  Reed  &  Fox,  and  Stephenson,  Blake, 
&  Co.,  have  evidently  gone  to  much  trouble  in  rendering  their  speci¬ 
mens  attractive.  On  the  staircase,  are  some  samples  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  celebrated  French  house  of  Derriey  &  Co.,  including 
borders,  fancy  combinations,  &c.,  together  with  a  portrait  and  memoir 
of  the  late  Jules  Derriey,  and  a  copy  of  his  famous  Album  of  specimens. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  specimens  from  the  office  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  one  of  which  is  of  such  a  poly¬ 
glot  character,  that  it  includes  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  no  less  than  325 
languages.  There  are  also  illustrations  of  relief  printing,  nature  print¬ 
ing,  and  printing  for  the  blind.  The  University  of  Oxford  sends  a 
large  case  containing  samples  of  their  old  moulds,  matrices,  punches,  &c., 
including  the  identical  articles  given  to  the  University  by  Dr.  John 
Fell  above  a  century  ago.  This  part  of  the  exhibition  ought  to  have 
had  more  space  and  proper  arrangement.  It  is  most  irritating  to  read 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  treasures  that  have  been  accumulated,  yet  cannot 
be  examined  by  the  most  patient  visitor. 

The  last  class  of  exhibits,  as  set  out  in  the  catalogue,  has  reference 
to  Paper,  and  includes  water-marks,  trade-marks,  and  printers’  marks. 
The  chief  contributors  have  been  Mr.  N.  Triibner  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hoere,  whose  collection  of  printers’  marks  is  marvellously  complete, 
although  it  has  been  got  together,  we  fear  by  the  perpetration  of  some 
little  vandalism  in  the  mutilation  of  many  valuable  and  ancient  volumes. 

Messrs.  T.  H.  Saunders  &  Co'.,  exhibit  bank-note  and  other  similar 
papers,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  the 
water-marks. 

As  a  reminiscence  of  the  past,  Messrs.  Blades,  East,  &  Blades  exhibit 
the  working  of  an  old  wooden  letter-press.  The  press,  the  mode  of 
printing  by  the  leather  balls,  the  pressman,  and  the  type  printed, 
carry  us  back  in  imagination  to  very  remote  times  in  the  practice  of 
printing.  These  gentlemen  show  also  a  litho-press  expressly  made  for 
this  exhibition,  after  the  description  given  in  the  specification  of  the 
patent  granted  in  this  country  to  Senefelder.  We  have  seen  a  similar 
press  figured  in  several  works,  but  our  imagination  never  conceived  it 
to  be  of  the  size  here  exhibited.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Blades  has 
faithfully  followed  Senefelder’s  specification,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
such  a  press  could  not  be  got  into  many  of  the  workshops  usually 
occupied  as  lithographic  printing-offices. 

We  think  that  Woodburytype  printing  and  collographic  printing 
would  have  made  a  very  attractive  addition  to  the  process  department, 
as  both  of  them  are  now  largely  used  in  book  illustrations.  As  it  is, 
they  are  represented  by  a  few  specimens,  which  convey  no  notion 
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of  their  mode  of  production,  and  might  be  passed  over  by  many  per¬ 
sons  as  ordinary  photographs. 

The  manufacture  of  sheets  of  paper  by  the  old  manual  method  is  an 
interesting  exhibit,  by  Messrs.  Portal,  and  well  illustrates  in  one  piece 
of  paper  the  several  mysteries  of  “laid”  and  “wove”  textures,  and 
the  “water-mark”  by  which  the  maker  is  sometimes  known  to  the 
public.  On  the  same  principle,  we  think  it  would  have  been  something 
more  than  interesting  to  have  shown  all  the  processes  that  go  toward 
the  making  of  a  book.  We  should  then  have  seen  the  wood  engraver 
and  the  copperplate  engraver  at  work  at  his  special  branch,  as  well  as 
the  compositor  and  bookbinder.  We  cannot  conceive  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  exhibition  than  one  fully  illustrating  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
history  of  a  book  before  it  is  issued  from  the  publisher  to  the  public. 


Messrs.  Squintani  &  Co.  take  exception  to  the  notice  of  their  press 
which  appeared  in  our  last  month’s  issue.  Our  reporter,  a  practical 
printer,  no  doubt  compared  it  with  the  more  costly  and  substantially- 
made  machines  usually  found  in  a  well-appointed  printing-office,  and 
was  thus  somewhat  severe  in  his  criticism.  We  have,  however,  since 
sent  another  reporter  to  examine  it,  who  speaks  of  the  Squintani 
“  Model  ”  Printing-press  as  a  cheap  adaptation  of  some  of  the  now 
well-known  small  platen-machines.  It  is  self-inking,  and  has  a  self¬ 
acting  revolving  ink-table.  The  pressure  is  applied  at  the  centre  of 
the  platen,  and,  with  proper  care,  as  gently  as  in  an  Albion  ;  but  its 
rapidity  offers  an  inducement  for  working  it  roughly  and  with  a  “bang.” 
If  made  and  finished  in  a  manner  suitable  to  every-day  hard  work,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  such  a  press  would  be  very  useful  in  a  small  jobbing- 
office  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  this  would  much  increase  its 
cost,  the  capitalist  would  naturally  prefer  to  invest  in  one  of  the  more 
complete  machines  capable  of  being  driven  by  power.  A  printer  of 
limited  means  could  with  this  press  turn  out  respectable  work  with 
considerable  rapidity.  It  is  nevertheless  more  of  an  amateur’s  than 
a  printer’s  press. 


“  A  Guide  to  the  Objects  of  Chief  Interest  in  the  Loan  Collection 
of  the  Caxton  Exhibition  ”  is  the  title  of  a  sixpenny  brochure  which 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  Committee.  It  consists  of  thirty-two 
pages  small  octavo,  and  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  William  Blades, 
who  has  contrived  to  make  it  pleasant  and  instructive  reading.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  could  not  have  been  published  earlier,  for  it  is 
just  what  has  been  wanted  from  the  commencement  of  the  Exhibition. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  have  gra¬ 
ciously  consented  to  extend  the  time  for  the  occupancy  of  the  galleries 
at  South  Kensington  for  the  purpose  of  the  Caxton  Exhibition  ;  which, 
owing  to  the  success  that  has  attended  it,  will  remain  open  until  the 
end  of  August. 


PRACTICAL  PAPERS  ON 
PRINTING-MACHINES  AND  MACHINE-PRINTING- 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Miscellaneous  Hints  and  Directions. — Blanketing,  Woollen 
and  India-Rubber — Quality  of  the  Paper  to  be  Printed — The  Set¬ 
off  in  different  classes  of  Machines— Plow  to  stop  a  Machine  while 
it  is  in  work — Renewing  Tapes — Lubrication — Cleanliness. 

LANKET. — For  superior  work, 
the  finer  and  thinner  the 
blanket  the  better.  Coarse  and 
thick  material  is  only  fit  for 
newspapers,  or  in  cases  where 
speed  in  the  making-ready  is 
more  important  than  the  quality 
of  the  work.  Formerly,  super¬ 
fine  black  cloth  was  used  for  cut 
work,  but  of  later  years  printers’ 
blanket  has  been  manufactured 
equally  as  fine,  and  can  now  be  procured  of  almost  any 
width  and  substance. 

India  Rubber ,  though  more  expensive,  is  more  durable, 
and  is  preferred  by  some  for  its  elastic  properties.  For 
general  use  we  think  it  superior  to  the  ordinary  blanket, 
but  we  cannot  recommend  it  for  fine  work. 


Paper.—  As  in  the  case  of  rollers,  the  machine-minder 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
paper  he  has  to  print.  Although  he  is  rarely  called  upon 
to  prepare  the  paper  for  working,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
to  a  nicety  when  it  is  properly  and  evenly  damped.  Paper 
too  wet,  produces  a  heavy  and  clammy  impression,  and 
when  in  this  condition  the  surface  will  peel,  adhering  to 
the  form  in  the  working,  and  cause  ugly  “  picks.”  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  too  dry  the  printing  will  appear  rotten, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  impression,  the 
mark  of  which,  when  the  ink  has  been  dried,  will  be  found 
difficult  totally  to  remove,  even  by  the  hydraulic  press. 

In  order  to  economise  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
many  materials  are  now  used,  which  unfortunately  have  a 
very  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  appearance  of  the  ink. 
Lime  is  frequently  employed  to  give  common  paper  a  whiter 
appearance.  When  this  is  the  case  the  paper  will  mackle 
in  the  working,  and  will  contract  at  various  portions  of  the 
sheet.  Different  kinds  of  paper  require  different  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  wetter-down ;  but  it  is  scarcely  in  our 
province  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  peculiarities  of 
paper  in  these  articles. 

Paper  should  be  wetted  down  at  least  twelve  hours  before 
it  is  required  for  use.  If  it  is  inclined  to  mackle  or  crease 
it  must  be  “  turned,”  and,  if  possible,  put  into  a  standing 
press  for  some  time.  Indeed,  for  fine  work,  it  will  always 
be  found  advantageous  to  give  the  paper  the  benefit  of  a 
few  hours  in  a  press.  We  may  here  incidentally  mention 
that  the  Boomer  and  Boscher  press  is  particularly  adapted 
for  this  purpose. 

Paper  that  has  been  rolled,  must  be  worked  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  has  left  the  rolling-machine,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  get  dry  and  hard.  If  however,  this  is  impossible, 
it  must  be  worked  dry,  for  if  wetted  a  second  time  the  extra 
surface  imparted  by  the  rolling-machine  will  suffer.  Rolled 
paper  is  much  harder  than  that  ordinarily  used,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  greater  impression  is  required;  As  the  ink  lies  upon 
the  glazed  surface,  instead  of  sinking  into  the  substance 
(thereby  producing  a  greater  density  and  brilliancy  of  colour), 
the  sheets  should  be  interleaved  with  set-off  paper,  and  if 
possible  allowed  to  remain  until  after  the  work  is  dry  ; 
otherwise,  the  pressure  of  the  sheets  upon  one  another  will 
cause  the  ink  to  set-off. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  unrolled  paper  there  is  always 
one  side  smoother  than  the  other,  and  care  must  be  taken 
when  it  is  placed  on  the  laying-on  board,  that  the  side  with 
the  best  surface  be  placed  undermost,  in  order  that  the 
outer-form,  which  generally  contains  cuts,  may  be  printed 
on  it. 

In  the  majority  of  American  first-class  publications,  the 
ink  bears  an  exceptionally  glossy  and  finished  appearance, 
which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  illustrations.  This  is 
owing,  not  so  much  to  the  quality  of  the  ink,  as  to  the 
paper,  which  has  a  splendid  surface.  Why  this  paper  should 
have  hitherto  been  peculiar  to  our  transatlantic  cousins  we 
are  unable  to  surmise,  except  that  the  price  is  greater  than 
the  profits  of  the  publishers  in  this  country  will  allow.  But 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  an  eminent  English  paper  manu¬ 
facturing  firm  has  at  length  succeeded  in  making  it  cheaper 
than  hitherto,  although  the  cost  is  about  25  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  paper  ordinarily  used.  If  this  paper  should 
find  favour  here  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  printers,  enabling 
them  to  make  their  work  look  more  finished  with  less 
labour. 

Set-off. — Excepting  in  the  case  of  the  commonest  class 
of  work,  no  cuts  should  be  printed  without  set-off  paper 
being  used.  Every  time  the  outer  form  of  a  sheet  is 
printed,  a  certain  amount  of  ink  is  deposited  on  the  blanket, 
from  the  text  of  the  newly-printed  inner  form,  especially 
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from  the  portion  backing  the  engraving,  as  the  impression 
is  thereheavy  andsolid.  The  result  is  that  the  blanket  quickly 
becomes  saturated  with  ink,  and  a  dirty  mark  is  left  directly 
behind  the  cuts.  This  can  be  remedied  by  running  separate 
set-off  sheets  the  same  size  as  the  white  paper,  in  the  case 
of  an  Anglo-French  machine,  and  by  using  the  endless  rotary 
seP-off  in  the  case  of  a  drop-bar. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rotary  set-off  paper  will  last 
for  some  considerable  time  from  the  fact  that  the  portion 
which  takes  the  set-off  changes  its  position  with  each  im¬ 
pression,  because  its  length  is  much  greater  than  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  cylinder — travelling  over  a  bar  fixed  over 
the  taking-off  board, — as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
diagram. 


Fig.  16. — c,  Outer-form  Cylinder  ;  p,  Endless  Set-off  Paper  ; 
R,  Roller,  with  India-rubber  Guides. 


If  this  were  not  the  case  the  pieces  would  have  to  be 
changed  at  least  after  every  50  impressions.  The  paper 
should  be  cut  into  strips  of  the  same  width  as  the  pages, 
and  about  four  inches  be  allowed  for  fastening,  as  little 
paste  as  possible  being  used,  or  it  will  cause  an  ugly  mark 
across  the  page  or  cut  upon  which  it  happens  to  fall.  To 
prevent  the  strips  from  “wandering”  from  their  right  posi¬ 
tion,  the  roller  over  the  taking-off  board  must  be  provided 
with  india-rubber  rings,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  fitting 
moderately  close,  but  which  can  be  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  as  required.  The  slips  must  not  be  too  tight  or 
they  may  break,  neither  should  they  be  too  loose,  or  the 
rollers  will  catch  and  tear  them.  The  roller  r  in  the  above 
diagram  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  side  frame  of  the  machine 
by  means  of  iron  brackets. 

Oiled  rotary  set-off  sheets  are  sometimes  used.  The 
paper  should  be  well  saturated  with  ordinary  oil,  and 
thoroughly  dried.  The  difficulty  in  fastening  is  sometimes 
urged  against  their  use,  but  if  they  are  overlapped,  say  six 
or  eight  inches,  and  thin  paste  used,  little  trouble  will  be 
encountered.  They  are  much  stronger  than  ordinary  paper, 
and  last  very  much  longer,  saving  time  in  renewing,  and 
material  in  economising  the  paper. 

I11  the  case  of  an  Anglo-French  machine,  where  separate 
set-off  sheets  are  used,  a  ream  of  paper  may  be  used  to  at 
least  20  successive  reams  of  white  paper,  when  it  can  be 
dried  and  used  again.  The  thinnest  paper  will  do  for  this 
purpose,  but  we  have  found  that  it  is  un  advisable  to  have 
it  too  poor  in  quality,  for  if  too  thin  it  becomes  quickly 
destroyed  by  careless  boys  and  the  action  of  the  tapes,  and 
it  is  not  worth  drying  for  future  use.  We  have  seen  the 
rotary  set-offs,  as  described  above,  used  on  the  Anglo- 
French  machine,  but  unless  extreme  care  is  used,  the  grippers 
will  tear  them,  besides  which  the  temporary  erection  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  running  is  anything  but  elegant  or  effective. 

In  the  case  of  a  Bremner,  Wharfedale,  or  any  one-sided 


machine,  if  a  set-off  sheet  is  required  when  perfecting,  a 
sheet  a  little  larger  than  the  paper  being  printed,  pasted  on 
the  cylinder,  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  can  be  speedily 
and  easily  renewed  when  required. 

Stopping  the  machine  7uhi/e  at  work. — When,  from  any 
cause,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  a  perfecting  machine  while  in 
full  work,  always  run  a  couple  of  sheets  of  waste  before 
striking  off,  or  the  sheets  that  are  in  the  machine  will  be 
spoilt,  because  of  bad  register.  If  the  machine  be  some¬ 
what  old,  this  will  be  still  more  apparent.  The  reason  is, 
that  on  starting  again,  the  machine  is  subjected  to  a  certain 
shock,  which  of  course  is  absent  when  it  is  running  un¬ 
interruptedly. 

Dirty  tapes. — Immediately  a  tape  becomes  dirty  it  should 
be  changed,  or  else  it  will  leave  a  black  impression  in  that 
part  of  the  sheet  where  the  gutters  occur.  If  a  tape  breaks, 
and  becomes  inked  by  the  rollers,  it  should  not  be  used  again, 
as  it  is  not  worth  while  risking  the  spoiling  of  work  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  yards  of  webbing.  When  it  becomes  necessary 
to  renew  a  tape  it  can  speedily  be  done  by  pinning  the  new 
piece  to  the  next  tape  and  slowly  moving  the  machine  until 
the  end  makes  its  reappearance,  when  it  can  be  shifted 
over  to  its  right  position,  sewn,  and  tightened  by  means  of 
the  pulleys. 

Oiling  the  machine. — As  we  have  before  observed,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  machine  is  always  well  lubri¬ 
cated,  and  before  starting  in  the  morning  every  bearing  and 
joint  should  be  thoroughly  oiled.  No  person  is  so  fit  to 
do  this  as  the  machine-minder  himself,  who  is  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  the  machine,  and  is  solely  responsible 
for  its  working.  If  boys  or  irresponsible  persons  are 
appointed  to  do  this  work,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
it  will  be  done  properly.  A  machine  will  work  very  much 
better  when  every  wheel  and  spindle  runs  freely,  without 
friction  or  wear;  besides  which,  improper  lubricating  has 
much  to  answer  for,  in  the  shape  of  bad  register. 

Cleanliness. — A  good  workman  may  generally  be  known 
by  the  condition  in  which  his  machine  is  kept.  The  woolly 
fluff  that  becomes  detached  from  cheap  paper,  together  with 
superfluous  oil,  ink,  &c.,  soon  mar  the  general  appearance 
of  the  machine,  while  a  little  labour  expended  occasionally 
upon  the  bearings,  &c.,  will  keep  the  machine  bright  and 
tidy.  If  any  portion  be  rusty,  and  oil  and  cotton  waste 
fail  to  restore  the  brightness,  emery  cloth  should  be  used. 
As  the  dust  rapidly  accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the  ink 
and  upon  the  ductor  roller,  the  ductor  should  be  well 
cleaned  with  turps  at  short  intervals,  or  the  machine- 
minder  will  be  perpetually  troubled  with  “  picks.” 

( To  he  continued. ) 


The  Printers’  Guild  for  Boys,  Founded  1874. — Mr,  Henry 
Wills  has  sent  us  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Report  of  the  Guild. 
Printers’  boys  have  been,  as  a  class,  much  neglected,  and  few  who 
write  or  read  books  and  newspapers  ever  think  of  those  whose  work, 
in  the  midst  of  ink  and  machines,  has  contributed  so  effectively  to  their 
pleasure  or  their  profit.  For  these  boys  the  guild  was  founded.  It  is 
intended  to  gather  them  in — to  give  them  opportunity  for  instruction 
and  amusement — to  train  them  as  good  soldiers  of  our  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  many  difficulties  of  their  lives  ;  and  by  letting  them  feel 
that  there  are  some  who  care  for  them — to  inspire  them  with  those 
sympathies  and  affections  which  seem  to  spring  up  spontaneously  in  a 
happy  home,  but  to  which,  too  often,  the  printer’s  boy  is  a  stranger. 
The  number  of  boys  who  have  passed  through  the  guild  is  considerably 
over  300.  It  has  at  present  fifty  members.  One  great  difficulty  is 
that  there  is  no  regular  place  for  the  boys  to  meet  in  ;  and,  perhaps,  a 
still  greater  difficulty  is  that  the  work  cannot  be  extended  for  want  of 
helpers.  More  men  are  needed  who  will  really  devote  themselves  to 
the  boys,  and  make  the  work  their  own.  Annual  subscriptions  (which 
are  greatly  needed)  and  donations  should  be  sent  to  the  hon.  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  Wills,  23,  Florence-street,  Islington,  N. 
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RV\  A  Specimen  of  Printing-types  of  Fry  (Edm.)  & 
Steele  (Isaac).  London:  1794.  Royal  8vo.  Printed 
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pp.  1 18.  8vo. 

In  1816  the  name  of  the  firm  of  Fry  &  Steele  had  been  changed  to  Edmund  Fry, 
who  issued  the  following  specimens  : — 

-  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  by  Edmund  Fry.  London  :  1816. 

8 vo.  pp.  91 ;  1824,  8vo.  ;  1827,  8vo. 


Fry  (Edmund).  Pantographia  :  containing  accurate  copies  of  all  the 
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the  peculiar  force  or  power  of  each  letter ;  to  which  are  added 
specimens  of  all  well-authenticated  Oral  Languages  ;  forming  a 
comprehensive  digest  of  Phonology.  London  :  1799.  Royal 
8vo.  2  leaves,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  320. 


This  work  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  Two  copies  were  printed  on 
vellum.  It  is  preceded  by  a  lengthy  pre¬ 
face  on  the  origin  of  language,  the  author 
seeking  to  establish  “  that  alphabets^  as 
well  as  language,  are  of  Divine  origin.” 
The  alphabets  are  arranged  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order  on  the  left-hand  pages  of  the 
book,  and  their  renderings  are  given 
opposite.  The  prospectus  of  this  work. 


consisting  of  eleven  pages  8vo.,  was 
issued  in  August,  1798.  Lowndes  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  “A  highly  interesting  work, 
the  result  of  sixteen  years’  research.” 
The  author,  who  was  a  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine,  was  an  eminent,  and  probably  the 
most  learned,  type-founder  of  his  day. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company,  and  died  in  1835. 


Fry  (Francis).  Gutenbergs  first  Printing-press.  Notes  and  Queries , 


Second  Series,  xi.  23. 

The  author  visited,  in  i860,  the  house 
at  Mayence  in  which  Gutenberg  first 
exercised  his  newly-invented  art  of  print¬ 
ing  ;  and  part  of  his  press  having  been 
found  in  the  house,  the  writer  gives  an 
account  of  the  precious  relic.  On  the 
top  cross-beam  of  the  press,  in  which 
worked  the  vertical  screw  (of  which  a 
sketch  is  given)  is  deeply  cut  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  : — 

J.  mcdxli.  G. 


The  J  and  G  are  the  initials  of  the 
printer.  The  number  400  was  obviously 
expressed  by  CD,  because  there  was  not 
sufficient  room  for  the  CCCC.  This 
paper  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  origines  typographic ce,  and 
was  so  regarded  by  the  editor  of  Notes  and 
Queries ,  who  departed  from  his  rule  of 
permitting  no  illustrations  in  the  periodi¬ 
cal.  We  are  glad  to  remind  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject,  of  its  exist¬ 
ence. 


Fuellenborn  (G.  G.).  Lob  der  Buchdmckerkunst :  zur  vierten 
Sacularfeier  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst.  Oppeln  :  1840. 
Folio. 
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tatio.  Rintelii  :  1740.  4to. 
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Kupferstecher  und  ihrer  Werlce.  Zurich  :  1771.  8vo.  pp.  360 
and  12  pp.  of  Register. 

Fugger  (Jean  George).  De  l’Origine  et  des  Productions  de  l’lmpri- 
merie  primitive.  Paris:  1759.  8vo. 

Fuhrmann  (G.  L. ).  Typorum  et  Characterum  officinae  Chalco- 
graphiae  Georgii  Leopoldi  Fuhrmanni,  Civis  et  Bibliopole  Norici, 
tarn  ad  linguas  Germanicam,  Latinam,  Gnecam,  &c.  Nurem- 
bergae  :  1616.  4to.  8  leaves  and  44  leaves  of  specimens. 

^  The  introduction  to  this  specimen-book  of  the  types  in  the  printing-house  of 

Fuhrmann  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  printing  and  the  names  of  its  greatest 

benefactors,  with  a  Latin  poem  by  Henry  Stephanus. 

Fulin  (R.).  Primi  Privilegi  di  Stampa  in  Venezia.  In  “Archivio 
Veneto,”  vol.  i.  part  1.  1871. 

Fuller  (E. ).  A  Short  History  of  the  Art  and  Practice  of  Litho¬ 
graphy,  with  Hints  to  Students.  London  :  1863.  Post  8vo. 
Portrait  of  Senefelder.  Drawing  of  the  original  lithographic  press 
invented  by  him.  pp.  iv.  5-  23. 

Fumagalli  (Carlo).  Dei  primi  Libri  a  Stampa  in  Italia,  e  special- 
mente  di  un  Codice  Sublacense  impresso  avanti  il  Lattanzio  e 
finora  creduto  posteriore,  discorso.  Lugano  :  1875.  8vo.  pp.  43, 
and  two  plates  of  fac-similes. 

Funck  (Johann  Michael).  Kurze,  doch  niitzliche  Anleitung  vom 
Form-  und  Stahlsclmeiden,  wie  Buchstaben,  Zierrathen  und  alle 
vorkommende  Figuren  in  Holz  zu  schneiden.  .  .  .  Ferner  ganze 
Alphabete,  Charactere  und  Zeichen,  was  bey  Buchdruckerey  und 
Giesserey  vorkommt,  in  Stahl  und  Messing  zu  schneiden  etc. 

With  plates.  Erfurt:  1740.  8vo. - Another  edition.  Erfurt: 

1754.  8vo. 


Furnivall  (F.  J.).  Pynson’s  Contracts  with  Horman  for  printing 
his  “  Vulgaria,”  and  with  Palsgrave  for  his  “  Lesclaircissement,” 
in  1519.  London:  1868.  8vo.  A  paper  read  before  the  [London] 
Philological  Society. 


Furter  (Michael). 

The  first  book  printed  at  Basle  bv  produced  a  great  number  of  curious 
Michael  Furter  appears  to  be  “  Brandt,  books. 

Sebastiani,  Expositiones  ”  (1490.  4to).  Furter’s  device  consists  of  the  emblem, 
t  he  book  from  which  the  annexed  device  of  two  chimeras,  leaning  on  two  shields 
is  taken  is  an  elaborately  -  illustrated  hanging  from  a  stunted  tree.  On  the 
volume  of  the  “Chronicle  of  Switzer-  left  is  the  cypher  M.  F.,  surmounted  by 
land  (1507,  fo.).  The  same  printer  a  cross  ;  on  the  right  the  arms  of  Basle. 

Fust,  der  Erfinder  der  Buchdruckerei.  (Drama.)  Mainz:  1792.  8vo. 
pp.  56. 

The  author  of  this  drama  has  not  given  his  name. 


john  fust.  ( From  Maittaire.) 


Fust  and  Schceffer. — (See  also  Gutenberg.) 


John  Fust  was  a  citizen  of  Mayence, 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  money¬ 
lender,  and  was  early  connected  with 
Gutenberg  in  his  invention  of  printing. 
The  orthography  of  the  name  has  been 
much  disputed,  being  written  variously 
Faust,  Faust  us,  and  Fust;  but  the  latter 
is  preferable,  as  the  name  appears  in 
several  colophons — as,  ‘‘Made  by  Jo¬ 
hannes  Fust,  citizen  of  Mentz.” 

The  character  and  services  of  Fust  to 
Gutenberg  have  been  very  variously 
estimated^  By  some  he  has  even  been 
described  as  the  actual  inventor  of  typo¬ 
graphy,  and  the  instructor  as  well  as  the 
partner  of  Gutenberg.  By  others  he  has 
been  described  as  the  patron  and  bene¬ 
factor.  By  many  other  writers  he  has 
been  characterized  as  a  greedy,  crafty, 
and  heartless  speculator,  who  took  a 
mean  advantage  of  Gutenberg’s  necessity, 
and  robbed  him  of  his  invention. 

In  1450  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of 
printing,  then  in  a  state  of  financial  em¬ 
barrassment,  made  the  arrangement  with 


Fust  which  is  described  sub  voce  Guten¬ 
berg.  Fust  was  to  receive  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  partnership  with  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  to  be  absolved  from 
all  the  attendant  liabilities.  Gutenberg, 
with  the  recklessness  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  needy  inventor,  agreed  to  these  terms. 
He  apparently  wished  to  produce  a  grand 
edition  of  the  Bible,  and  believed  that  it 
would  be  such  a  success  that  he  could 
afford  to  overlook  the  conditions  of  the 
money-lender.  He  had.  it  must  also  be 
remembered,  already  spent  about  sixteen 
years  fruitlessly  on  his  project. 

The  result  of  the  transaction,  as  indi¬ 
cated  elsewhere,  was  that  Fust  gained 
legal  possession  of  all  Gutenberg’s  print¬ 
ing  material.  He  then  dissolved  his 
partnership  with  Gutenberg,  but  carried 
on  the  art  in  conjunction  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Peter  Schceffer,  and  in  the  original 
establishment  of  Gutenberg.  Fust  then, 
with  the  aid  of  Schceffer,  produced  the 
Psalter  of  1457.  The  books  with  the 
imprint  of  Fust  &  Schocffer  are  especially 
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valuable  on  account  of  being  accurately  Printed  at  Mentz,  by  Johann  Fust,  in 
dated.  They  are — “The  Psalter,”  1457  ;  1468. 

“Durandus,”  1459;  “Constitutions  of  “Clement.  V.  Constitutiones.” — On 
Clement  V.,M  1460:  “Bible,”  1462  ;  “De-  vellum.  Printed  at  Mentz,  by  Peter 
cretals  of  Boniface  VIII.,”  1465  ;  “Offices  Schoeffer,  in  1471. 

of  Cicero,”  1465.  After  the  sack  of  In  reference  to  the  above  extracts,  it 
Mayence,  Fust  went  to  Paris  to  dispose  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  there  are 
of  some  copies  remaining  unsold  of  the  block  books  with  much  earlier  dates  than 
great  Bible.  He  visited  the  city  several  1450;  such  as  the  “Chiromancy”  and 
times,  and  at  last  died  there.  He  was  the  “  Spiritual  Nursery.” 
dead  on  the  30th  Oct.,  1446,  when  a  mass  Interspersed  throughout  this  Bjblio- 
was  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  graphy  of  Printing  will  be  found 

Peter  Schosffer  was  born  in  Gerns-  manY  examples  of  printers’  marks,  and 
heim,  a  little  village  situated  on  the  we  niay  here  appropriately,  under  the 
Rhine,  near  Mayence,  about  1430,  and  names  of  Fust  &  Schosfter,  introduce 
was  a  student  in  Paris  in  1449.  It  is  specimens  of  that  equally  interesting 
generally  stated  that  he  was  distinguished  £;atur,e  early_PrmtecJ„  books— -the 

for  his  excellent  penmanship,  and  became  Colophon,  which,  as  most  of  our  readers 
an  illuminator  of  manuscripts  ;  but  Mr.  W1^  b®  aware,  was  the  postscript  em- 
De  Vinne,  who  has  carefully  searched  ployed  by  the  first  printers,  before  the 
for  an  early  trustworthy  authority  for  introduction  of  title-pages,  to  announce 
the  statement,  says  he  has  been  unable  t^ie  date  and  place  of  publication  and  the 
to  find  one.  It  is  most  probable  that  name  of  the  printer  ;  to  which  was  often 
Schaeffer  was  engaged  by  Fust  and  added_  some  text  of  Scripture  or  moral 
Gutenberg  as  a  proof-reader  or  corrector,  reflection.  _  The.  mark  or  device  was 
a  position  for  which  a  student  from  the  used  in  conjunction  with  the  colophon,  a 
University  of  Paris  was  well  qualified.  Greek  word  (ko\o<I>U)p),  the  top,  summit, 
His  careful  attention  to  proof-reading  or  conclusion,  and  equivalent  to  “  finis.” 
is  fairly  stated  in  the  “Institutes  of  The  colophon  of  the  Psalter  of  1457 
Justinian.”  As  a  designer  of  letters  and  has  been  thus  translated:  —  “Book  of 
as  a  type-founder  he  was  very  inferior.  Psalms,  decorated  with  elegant  capitals, 
The  date  of  his  return  to  his  native  and  sufficiently  distinguished  by  its  red 
country  is  not  known.  It  is  said  that  letters,  invented  artificially,  imprinted 
he  was  married  to  Christina,  daughter  and  charactered  without  the  use  of  any 
of  John  Fust,  in  1455,  but  there  is  no  pen,  and  for  the  service  of  God,  care- 
good  authority  for  the  statement.  Mad-  fully  perfected  by  John  Fust,  citizen  of 
den  says  he  was  married  about  1465  ;  Mayence,  and  Peter  Schoeffer,  of  Gerns- 
Schaab  and  Wetter  say  nothing  definite,  heim,  anno  Domini  1457,  upon  the  vigil 
Bernard  gives  1464  (“  De  1’Origine,”  of  the  Assumption.”  Mr.  De  Vinne  has 
vol.  i.  p.  266),  but  Hellig  (“Notes  et  paraphrased  the  words,  thus: — “This 
Dissertations,”  p.  24)  says  it  was  about  book  of  Psalms,  decorated  with  antique 
1457  ;  and  this  latter  date  seems  to  be  initials,  and  sufficiently  emphasized  with 
the  one  approved  by  many  writers.  It  rubricated  letters,  has  been  thus  made 
is  not  possible,  in  fact,  to  fix  the  date,  by  the  masterly  invention  of  printing,  and 
Schoeffer’s  wife  Christina  married  again  also  of  type-making,  without  the  writing 
after  Schoeffer’s  death,  and  lived  for  of  a  pen,  and  is  consummated  to  the 
many  years  subsequently  (Schaab,  “Die  service  of  God,  through  the  industry  of 
Geschichte,”  vol.  ii.  p.  62).  She  must  Johan  Fust,  citizen  of  Mayence,  and 
have  been  much  younger  than  the  above  Peter  Schoeffer,  of  Gernsheim,  in  the 
date  would  suggest.  It  is  probable  that  year  of  our  Lord  1457,  on  the  eve  of  the 
his  connection  with  John  Fust  had  com-  Assumption  ^August  14].” 
menced  some  years  before  the  year  Mr.  De  Vmne  attaches  great  import- 
1455.  Schoeffer  carried  on  the  business  ance  to  the  wording  of  this  colophon,  as 
after  the  death  of  Fust  ;  for  in  the  im-  it  is  an  acknowledgment  by  Fust  and 
print  of  an  edition  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Schoeffer  that  the  art  of  typography  was 
published  in  1467,  the  name  of  Schoeffer  “the  masterly  invention  of  printing  and 
appears  alone.  He  printed  a  fourth  also  of  type-making .”  “  Ab  inventione 

edition  of  the  Psalter  in  1502,  and  died  artificiosa  imprimendi  ac  caractera- 
in  the  same  year.  zandi”  ;  and  also  as  an  admission  that 

The  following  productions  from  the  the  two  branches  were  inseparable.  He 
press  of  Fust  &  Schoeffer  are  contained  regards  it  as  a  coniplete  warrant  for  the 
in  the  British  Museum  : —  theory  set  forth  in  his  “  Invention  of 

Psalter,  in  Latin. — On  vellum.  Printed  Printing,”  that  the  key  of  the  invention 
at  Mentz,  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  in  1457.  was  the  type-mould. 

“The  first  printed  Psalter ;  the  first  book  The  Bible  of  1462  (which  is  called  the 
printed  with  a  date  ;  and  the  first  example  Mayence  Bible,  and  should  be  carefully 
of  printing  in  colours,  as  shown  in  the  distinguished  from  that  of  1455,  which  is 
initial  letter.”  This  description,  which  is  known  as  the  Mazarine  Bible,  and  has  no 
taken  from  Mr.  Bullen’s  “  Guide  to  the  colophon  or  date)  has  this  colophon  : — 
Printed  Books  exhibited  to  the  Public  in  “This  present  work  was  finished  and 
the  British  Museum,”  is  slightly  inaccu-  perfected,  for  the  service  of  God,  in  the 
rate.  The  initial  letter  (which  has  often  city  of  Mayence,  by  John  Fust,  citizen, 
been  highly  praised,  even  by  such  a  critic  and  Peter  Schoeffer,  of  Gernsheim,  clerk 
as  Dibdin,  as  a  magnificent  specimen  of  of  the  same  diocese,  completed  in  the 
early  chromo-typography)  was  not  so  year  of  our  Lord’s  Incarnation  1462.,  on 
printed  at  all.  Savage,  we  believe,  was  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  of  the  glorious 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  circum-  Virgin  Mary.” 

stance  that  the  letters  of  the  Psalter  were  Both  of  these  colophons  may  be  seen 
touched  up  by  painting  (“  Decorative  in  the  British  Museum. 

Printing,”  p.  50).  Thefact  may  have  been  The  colophon  to  Schoeffer’s  “  Institutes 
that  the  initial  was  covered  over  with  of  Justinian,”  printed  in  1468,  is  doubly 
something  when  the  rest  of  the  black  interesting,  not  only  as  a  colophon,  but 
form  was  worked,  and  the  red  colour  as  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Printing, 
afterwards  painted  in  by  hand.  The  It  is  in  rude  Latin  verses,  which  may  be 
dates  of  some  of  the  succeeding  books  freely  translated  thus  : — “  Moses  by  the 
taken  from  the  same  little  work  are  also  plan  of  the  Tabernacle,  Solomon  by  that 
somewhat  different  to  those  we  have  of  the  Temple,  only  produced  works  of 
given  above  from  the  same  source.  ingenuity  ;  the  Church  shines  with  a 

Psalter. — On  vellum.  The  second  edi-  brighter  light.  Greater  than  Solomon, 
tion  of  the  Mentz  Psalter,  printed  by  she  has  renewed  Bezaleel  and  Hiram.* 

Fust  and  Schoeffer,  in  1459.  The  second  He  who  is  pleased  to  create  high  talents 

book  with  a  date.  has  given  us  two  great  masters  of  the  art 

Bible,  in  Latin. — Printed  at  Mentz,  by  of  engraving,  both  bearing  the  name  of 
Fust  and  Schoeffer,  in  1462.  On  vellum.  John,  both  natives  of  Moguncia  [May- 

The  first  Bible  with  a  date,  and  the  first  ence],  and  both  illustrious  as  the  first 

work  divided  into  two  volumes.  printers  of  books.  Peter  advanced  with 

Cicero.  “  Officiorum  libri  tres.” —  On  them  towards  the  desired  goal,  and,  start- 
vellum.  Printed  at  Mentz,  by  Fust  and  ing  the  last,  arrived  the  first,  having  been 
Schoeffer,  1465.  The  first  edition  of  the  rendered  the  most  skilful  in  the  art  of 
first  Latin  classic  printed,  and  one  of  the  engraving  by  Him  who  alone  bestows 
two  books  in  which  Greek  type  was  first  light  and  genius.  Every  nation  can  now 
used.  procure  its  own  kind  of  letters,  for  he 

“  RegulaegrammaticeSjVelGrammaticae  [Peter]  excels  in  the  engraving  types  of 
rudimenta.”  This  work  comprises  rules  of  all  kinds.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  the 
Grammar,  explained  in  Latin  verse,  with  prices  which  he  pays  to  learned  men  to 
Concordances  extracted  from  Priscianus.  correct  his  editions.  [This  is  the  first 


*  Bezaleel  was  the  worker  in  metals  and  wood,  who  made  the  Ark  for  Moses 
(Exodus  xxxvii.  1),  and  Hiram  the  architect,  who  also  supplied  the  materials  to 
Solomon’s  temple  (1  Kings  vii.  13,  14). 


mention  in  the  history  of  typography  of 
that  important  functionary,  the  “reader.”] 
He  has  in  his  service  Master  Francis,  the 
grammarian,  whose  Methodic  Science  is 
celebrated  all  over  the  world.  I  also  am 
attached  to  him,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  vile  gain  as  for  the  love  of  the 
general  good  and  the  glory  of  my  country. 
Oh,  if  they  could  purge  the  text  of  all  its 
faults  !  those  who  arrange  the  types  as 
well  as  those  who  read  the  proofs,  the 
friends  of  letters  would  then  infallibly 
award  to  them  a  crown  of  glory,  who 
thus  come  in  aid,  by  their  books,  to 
thousands  of  seats  of  learning.”  A  re¬ 
ference  to  this  colophon,  with  another 
translation,  will  be  found  in  Hessel’s 
translation  of  Van  der  Linde’s  “  Haarlem 
Legend,”  p.  30.  Bernard  gives  a  slightly 
different  translation  of  the  colophon  ;  and 
Madden (“  Lettresd'un  Bibliophile,’’  third 
series,  p.  98)  gives  another  version.  Mr. 
De  Vinne,  believing  that  paraphrase  is 
necessary  to  make  the  language  intelli¬ 
gible,  renders  the  words  thus  :  ‘  ‘  Moses, 
in  the  plan  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Solo¬ 
mon,  in  the  plan  of  the  temple,  did 
nothing  more  than  imagine  a  meritorious 
work.  The  merit  of  constructing  the 
temple  was  greater  than  Solomon’s 
thought.  Hiram  and  Beselehel,  greater 
than  Solomon,  improved  on  the  plans  of 
Solomon  and  Moses.  He  who  is  pleased 
to  endow  mighty  men  with  knowledge 
has  given  us  two  distinguished  masters 
in  the  art  of  engraving,  both  living  in  the 
city  of  Mentz  and  both  illustrious  as  the 
first  printers  of  books.  In  company  with 
these  masters  Peter  hastened  towards  the 
same  end.*  The  last  to  leave,  he  was 
the  first  to  arrive,  for  he  excelled  in  the 
science  of  engraving,  through  the  grace 
of  Him  only  who  can  give  genius  and 
inspiration.  Hereafter  every  nation  may 
procure  proper  types  of  its  own  characters, 
for  he  excels  in  the  engraving  of  all  kinds 
of  types.  It  would  be  almost  incredible 
were  I  to  specify  the  great  sums  which  he 
pays  to  the  wise  men  who  correct  his 
editions,”  &c.  It  would  appear  that  the 
writer  of  the  colophon  wanted  to  enforce 
on  the  reader  the  importance  of  the  fact 
that  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  typo¬ 
graphy  is  due,  not  to  the  man  who  first 
thought  of  its  feasibility,  but  to  him  who 
first  did  the  work.  He  artfully  compares 
Moses,  who  proposed  the  ark,  and  Solo¬ 
mon,  who  proposed  the  temple,  with 


John  Fust  and  John  Gutenberg— rating 
them  all  as  impracticable  theorists.  Be¬ 
zaleel  (or  Beselehel)  and  Hiram  and 
Peter  Schoeffer  were  the  masterly  me¬ 
chanics,  “  the  mighty  men  endowed  with 
knowledge,”  who  did  the  real  work  of 
construction  and  invention. 

Schoeffer  established  agencies  for  the 
sale  of  his  books  in  Lubeck  and  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  probably  in  other  cities.  He 
sold  the  works  of  other  printers  as  well  as 
his  own.  During  his  later  years  he  was 
appointed  a  judge,  and  printing  was  ne¬ 
glected  by  him.  He  had  competitors 
not  only  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  Venice,  but 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Germany,  and  even 
in  Strasburg  and  Mayence.  His  business 
was  carried  on  by  his  son  John,  who  died 
in  1531.  Peter  Schceffer,  jun.,  printed 
books  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  German,  and 
English.  Finding  no  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  at  Mayence,  he  had  to  establish 
his  office  successively  at  Worms,  Stras¬ 
burg,  and  Venice.  His  last  known  work, 
with  date  1542,  was  printed  at  Venice, 
where  it  is  supposed  he  died.  Ives 
Schceffer,  son  of  Peter  junior,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  John  Schoeffer  in  the  management 
of  the  office  at  Mayence,  was  an  indus¬ 
trious  publisher  from  1531  to  1552,  the 
supposed  year  of  his  death.  Victor,  the 
son  of  Ives,  gave  up  the  business,  and 
the  name  of  Schceffer  disappeared  from 
the  roll  of  printers  at  Mayence. 

Fust's  Portrait. — The  annexed  portrait 
of  John  Fust  was  reproduced  from  Mait- 
taire’s  “  Annales  Typographici,”  to  illus¬ 
trate  Mr.  De  Vinne’s  “Invention  of 
Printing,”  to  the  author  of  which  we  are 
indebted  for  permission  to  republish  it  in 
this  Bibliography. 

Fust  aiui  Schceffer  s  Device.  —  The 
device  consists  of  two  printers’  rules, 
in  saltire,  on  two  shields,  hanging  from 
a  stump  ;  on  the  right  shield  two  rules 
forming  an  angle  of  450,  and  three 
stars,  disposed  2  and  1.  This  device  is 
specially  interesting  as  the  first  of  the 
long  and  interesting  series  of  marks  used 
by  printers.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too, 
how  early  in  the  history  of  the  art  a 
device  was  used ;  for  the  only  book  which 
had  been  issued  from  the  press  prior  to 
the  Psalter  of  1457  was  the  Bible  of 
Gutenberg,  finished  in  1455.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  compositor’s  setting-rule  was 
very  appropriate.  Its  archaic  form  will 
be  noticed. 


mentz  :  1457-1502. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Lord  Coningsby’s  “Manor  of  Marden.” — One  of  the  rarest 
of  all  books  on  the  subject  of  county  history  is  the  “  Collections  con¬ 
cerning  the  Manor  of  Marden  in  the  County  of  Hereford,”  a  folio 
volume  of  documents  printed  by  the  Lord  Coningsby  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  readers  of  Pope,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
claim  to  seigniorial  rights  in  that  district.  The  lawsuit  was  decided 
against  him  ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  petulance,  he  ordered  the  unfinished  work 
to  be  destroyed.  His  object  was  not,  however,  completely  attained  : 
a  few  copies,  perfect  and  imperfect — that  is,  so  far  as  it  had  been 
printed, — escaped  destruction,  and  are  now  looked  upon  by  collectors 
as  rara  aves,  worthy  of  being  bagged  at  any  cost.  Until  quite  lately, 
no  perfect  copy  had  appeared  in  the  book-sales  since  that  in  Miss 
Currer’s  library  was  knocked  down  for  ,£36.  10s.  in  1862.  The  in¬ 
creasing  scarcity  of  the  book,  the  enormous  rise  in  prices,  and  the 
keenness  of  bibliomaniacal  rivalry,  are  all  illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
with  such  a  precedent  as  that  afforded  by  Miss  Currer’s  sale — one  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  contents  and  the  large  amount  which  it  realized 
— the  perfect  copy  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Bindley  was  recently  sold 
at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  &  Hodge,  for  the  sum  of 
^340.  After  a  long  and  fierce  competition,  the  book  fell  at  that  price  to 
the  well-known  bookseller,  Mr.  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly,  who,  webelieve, 
had  also  been  the  purchaser  of  the  Currer  copy,  fifteen  years  before. 


*  This  passage  is  ail  allusion  to  the  running  of  the  disciples  where  Christ  had  been 
.laid.  “So  they  both  ran  together,  and  the  other  disciple  did  outrun  Peter,  and 
came  first  to  the  sepulchre  ....  yet  went  he  not  in  ....  'lhencometh 
Simon  Peter,  following  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre.’’ — St.  John  xx.  4,  6. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 


WE  have  nothing  fresh  to  say  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
Trade.  Holidays  are  in  the  ascendant  both  in  London 
and  the  Provinces,  and  certainly  if  Printers  are  not  entitled  to 
a  respite  from  their  labours,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
class  of  workers  who  should  claim  the  boon.  As  soon  as  the 
Law  Courts  are  closed  and  Parliament  is  prorogued  a  consider¬ 
able  source  of  supply  of  work  to  the  London  trade  will  be 
stopped,  and  we  fear  a  very  dull  autumn  is  to  be  looked  for. 
The  Paper  trade  is  tolerably  brisk,  but  very  low  prices  rule  ;  and 
the  paper-makers  are  talking  of  shortening  time  at  their  mills, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  present  rate  of  production,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  cause  of  the  unremunerative  rates  which 
prevail.  The  great  facilities  offered  by  steam  machinery  now 
enable  Lithographers — who  until  quite  recently  had  no  share 
in  the  productions  of  the  periodical  press — to  appropriate  a 
large  amount  of  excellent  business,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  no  less  than  to  themselves.  The  Factories  Consolidation 
Bill  has  been  withdrawn  at  the  last  moment  for  want  of  time  : 
this  will  give  those  who  desire  to  see  certain  modifications 
effected  in  it  an  opportunity  during  the  recess  of  impressing 
their  views  upon  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  Our 
readers  will  find  elsewhere  a  continuation  of  our  account  of  the 
Caxton  Exhibition,  which  we  are  glad  to  find  is  to  be  kept  open 
until  at  least  the  end  of  August. 


We  are  happy  to  state  that  a  dispute  which  has  for  some  time 
excited  considerable  discussion  among  journeymen  compositors 
in  London  has  just  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  arbitration. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin  to  require  the  compositors 
engaged  on  Establishment  wages  to  render  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  work  they  perform  during  the  week,  whether  it  be 
“  time  work  ”  (such  as  corrections  and  making  up)  or  ordinary 
composition,  in  which  latter  case  the  54  hours  had  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  setting  up  of  so  many  lines,  according  to 
the  ems  in  width,  and  the  size  of  type.  This  system  appeal's  to 
have  been  recently  objected  to  chiefly  by  newly-employed  men, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors.  At  a  delegate  meeting  of  the  Society 
the  subject  was  discussed,  and  a  resolution  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  system  of  giving  an  account  of  the  lines  composed  by 
“  stab  hands  ”  should  be  forthwith  abolished.  The  compositors 
thereupon  made  a  request  that  the  above  resolution  should  be 
complied  with  ;  but  their  employers  refused  to  grant  it,  on  the 
ground  that  no  sufficient  reason  had  been  given  for  requiring 
the  alteration  to  be  made,  at  the  same  time  explaining  that  the 
movement  involved  an  improper  interference  with  their  method 
of  conducting  business  ;  they,  however,  offered  to  refer  the 
matter  to  arbitration,  and  this  was  ultimately  agreed  to,  Mr. 
Tom  Hughes,  Q.C.,  being  mutually  selected  as  the  arbitrator, 
and  after  the  question  had  been  duly  argued  before  him  by  both 
sides,  he  has  decided  that  the  compositors  have  not  shown 
sufficient  grounds  for  altering  the  existing  practice.  We  are 
glad  the  matter  has  been  arranged  so  amicably,  and  can  only 
express  the  hope  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  a  rumour 
which  has  reached  our  ears  that  there  is  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Society  of  Compositors  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
award  to  the  single  firm  who  raised  this  important  question. 


The  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Piggott  to  the  Controllership 
of  the  Stationery  Office  has  caused  almost  as  much  stir,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House,  as  any  other  event  of  the  present  session. 
In  our  last  issue  we  commented  on  the  event,  and  also  stated 
our  reasons  for  regarding  the  nomination  in  question  as  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  daily  Press  having  kept  everybody  an  courant 
with  all  that  was  urged  in  Parliament  for  and  against  the 
appointment,  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  travel  over  the 
same  ground.  We  insisted  in  our  previous  remarks  that 
no  one  without  a  fair  amount  of  technical  knowledge  was  likely 
to  fill  the  post  of  Controller  with  anything  like  success,  and  a 
careful  perusal  of  all  that  was  urged  during  the  debates  in  both 
Houses  has  not  induced  us  to  change  that  opinion. 


Messrs.  Maclure  &  Macdonald,  lithographers  to  the 
Queen,  of  97,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  have  advertised  the 


following  notice  : — “  We,  the  undersigned,  having  imitated  and 
executed  by  lithographic  printing  from  photographs  the  series 
of  portraits  in  the  ‘  Whitehall  Review,’  known  as  Leaders  and 
Ladies  of  Society,  from  the  commencement  of  the  series  to  the 
2 1  st  ultimo,  hereby  give  notice  that  our  connection  with  the 
‘  Whitehall  Review  ’  ceased  on  that  date,  and  that  although  the 
said  series  is  being  continued  in  our  peculiar  style,  we  are  no 
longer  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  portraits  or  the 
quality  of  the  workmanship.”  We  believe  we  are  correct  in 
stating  that  Messrs.  Matthews  &  Son,  of  Oxford  Street,  are  now 
lithographing  the  “  Whitehall  Review  ”  portraits. 


PRINTING  ABROAD, 


[The  pressure  on  our  space  this  month  again  compels  us  to  omit  all 
Foreign  items  of  news  on  the  present  occasion.] 


ENGLISH  JOTTINGS, 


We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  William  Longman,  the  eminent  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  in  a  state  of  health  which  causes  anxiety  to  his  many  friends. 

The  Queen  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Bagster,  widow  of  the  late 
Samuel  Bagster,  the  publisher  of  the  Polyglot  Bible.  Mrs.  Bagster 
will  attain  her  hundredth  year  during  the  present  month. 

The  Kidderminster  Committee  for  erecting  a  statue  to  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  of  penny  postage  celebrity,  have  announced  a  list  of  subscriptions 
amounting  to  over  one  thousand  pounds. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  whose  book  on  Russia  has 
been  so  popular,  has  been  appointed  Times’  correspondent  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  Import  of  Paper  for  the  Half  Year.  —The  value  of  paper 
for  printing  and  writing  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1877  was 
.£291,240,  against  £338,506  in  the  like  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  King  of  Greece  has  bestowed  the  Greek  Order  of  ‘ 1  The  Saviour” 
upon  Mr.  John  Hilary  Skinner,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News  on  foreign  and  military  affairs. 

Egyptian  Papyrus. — The  Prince  of  Wales  has  lent  to  the  British 
Museum  a  fine  papyrus  he  brought  home  from  his  Egyptian  trip.  It 
will  be  on  view  for  some  time  in  the  long  Egyptian  room. 

“The  Largest  Circulation.” — The  Daily  Telegraph  has  printed 
a  certificate,  signed  by  a  firm  of  accountants,  of  a  circulation  of  242, 000 
copies  a  day.  The  Times,  it  is  asserted  (we  don’t  know  on  what 
authority),  circulates  about  50,000  a  day,  and  the  Standard  184,000. 

A  Strange  Transformation. — In  the  Curiosities  of  London  it  is 
stated  that  the  posts  and  rails  of  the  old  cattle-pens  in  Smithfield 
market  were  turned,  many  of  them,  into  printing  materials,  chiefly 
reglet. 

The  Export  of  Books  in  1877. — There  was  an  increase  in  printed 
books  exported  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1876.  The  value  was  £401,124,  against 
£394, 274  last  year. 

Mr.  James  Mure,  a  writer  connected  with  the  Conservative  press, 
and  v'ho,  for  a  time,  was  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  has  been 
appointed  Consul  for  the  Balearic  Islands.  Mr.  Mure  is  a  son  of  the 
historian  of  Greek  literature. 

Our  readers  will  share  our  pleasure  on  learning  that  Mr.  John 
Bellows,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  admirable  French  Pocket 
Dictionary,  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  German  Dictionary 
on  the  same  principle.  The  work  it  is  easily  understood  will  occupy 
several  years. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Price,  the  M'ell-known  fac-similist,  is  engaged  upon  the 
production  of  a  series  of  fac-similes  illustrating  the  labours  of  William 
Caxton  at  Westminster  and  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England. 
The  impression  is  limited  to  a  very  few  copies,  privately  printed  for 
subscribers. 

Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers,  sole  makers  of  Otto,  Langen,  & 
Crossley’s  patent  atmospheric  gas  engines,  inform  us  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  number  of  unexecuted  orders  on  their  books  for  the  3^ 
horse-power  gas  engines,  they  cannot  undertake  to  deliver  in  less  than 
about  three  or  four  months, 

The  London  correspondent  of  a  provincial  contemporary  asserts 
that  notice  has  been  served  on  Mr.  Ruskin,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Whistler,  of  the  action  which  he  intends  to  bring  on  account  of  the 
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somewhat  personal  articles  which  recently  appeared  in  “Fors  Clavi- 
gera.”  Mr.  Whistler,  it  is  said,  means  to  press  the  action  to  a  hearing, 
even  if  an  apology  should  be  contemplated  by  the  great  art  critic. 

Presentation  to  Employers.— On  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.,  publishers, 
Paternoster-row,  both  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Lock  were  each  presented 
with  a  life-sized  portrait,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  respect  entertained  for 
them,  as  heads  of  the  firm  and  as  private  gentlemen,  by  the  editors, 
managers,  and  others  engaged  on  the  establishment.  The  extensive 
premises  in  Dorset-street,  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street,  in  which  the 
business  of  the  firm  will  in  future  be  carried  on,  have  just  been 
completed. 

Delay  of  News  Telegrams. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Isaac  asked  the  Postmaster-General  if  he  was  aware 
of  the  great  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  telegraphing  of  im¬ 
portant  speeches  made  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  to  the  London  and 
provincial  newspapers;  and  if  any  steps  will  be  taken  to  avoid  similar 
delay  in  future.  Lord  G.  Manners  said  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
great  delay  had  occurred.  No  doubt  occasionally  some  delay  might 
be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  business,  or  by  an  unfavourable  condition 
of  the  weather;  but  he  did  not  think  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  delay  arising  from  such  exceptional  and  unforeseen  causes. 

Newspaper  Enterprise. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
connection  with  the  recent  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  at  Liverpool  was  the  editing,  printing,  and  publishing  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  open  air.  The  special  daily  edition  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  thus  brought  out,  had  each  day,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  daily  news  of  the  showyard,  one  or  more  descriptive 
articles  on  the  progress  of  agriculture,  in  its  various  branches,  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Liverpool  in  1841. 
Of  this  paper,  which  consisted  of  32  pages  each  day,  30,000  were  sold 
at  twopence  each  in  the  showyard.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the 
experiment  resulted  in  a  great  success. 

Printers’  Readers  as  Editors. — The  Labour  News,  in  the 
course  of  some  remarks  on  printers’  readers,  recently  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  metropolitan 
press  were  once  printers’  readers.  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  editor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  Mr.  Latey,  editor  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  were  formerly  readers.  So  also  were  Mr.  Challoner,  editor  of 
Iron  ;  Mr.  Getliffe,  of  the  late  International;  Mr.  Jennings,  formerly 
editor  of  Cassell’s  Magazine,  and  now  of  the  Queen  ;  Mr.  Johnson, 
sub-editor  of  John  Bull ;  Mr.  Sampson,  of  Fun  ;  and  Mr.  Pepper,  of 
the  Family  Herald.  We  believe  that  to  complete  this  list  many  more 
names  would  have  to  be  added. 

Bad  News  for  Bill-posters. — It  is  to  be  hoped  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  bill-posters  and  printers,  but  also  for  that  of  the  general 
public,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  to  which  currency  is  given 
by  a  medical  contemporary,  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
intend  to  apply  for  Parliamentary  powers  to  prohibit  bill-posters  from 
pursuing  their  trade  in  the  public  streets.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  earthly  reason  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  a  measure. 
Bill-posting  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  independent  of  the  fact  that  it 
helps  to  inform  us  en  passant  on  subjects  which  we  have  hardly  time  to 
look  into  otherwise,  helps  also,  and  most  effectually,  to  hide  from  view 
many  an  ugly  hoarding,  to  which  the  various  coloured  posters  give 
polychromatic  relief. 

The  Discount  on  Receipt  Stamps. — “A  Stationer,”  writing 
to  the  City  Press,  points  out  what  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  very 
unfair  treatment  by  the  Post  Office  of  those  connected  with  the  trade. 
He  says:  —  At  any  of  the  City  post-offices  you  can  purchase  *£l 
worth  of  receipt  stamps,  upon  which  they  allow  you  iod.  A  stationer 
has  to  get  from  Somerset  House  over  £2  worth  to  get  the  same  allow¬ 
ance.  Upon  a  stationer  applying  to  the  post-offices  for,  say  £20  worth, 
they  will  not  supply  him  ;  so  that  his  money  lies  waste,  and  the  loss  of 
time,  services,  &c.,  of  his  collector  are  thrown  away.  Is  it  right  that 
Government  should  do  so  ?  Another  sharp  piece  of  practice  is  this  : 
the  Postal  Guides  are  hawked  about  by  the  postmen  days  before  the 
same  Guides  are  sold  to  the  proper  dealer. 

Fancy  Note-paper. — Acaprice  in  note-paper  fashions,  says  the  Court 
Journal,  is  that  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  sheet  should  appear  to 
turn  over,  and  be  transfixed  by  a  gilt  pin  to  hold  it  down.  On  this 
turn-over  piece  is  placed  the  address,  generally  in  old  English  characters. 
The  envelope  has  also  a  pin  inserted  at  the  seal,  which  has  sometimes 
a  shadow  below  it.  The  application  to  note-paper  may  be  new,  but  the 
idea  itself  is  not,  as  we  remember  having  seen,  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
ago,  the  same  plan  followed  out  on  specimens  of  German,  and  if  we 
remember  rightly,  American  printing,  too.  On  business  cards,  the 
turn-over  appearance  was  produced  by  means  of  brass  rules,  and  the 
turned- over  corner  had  inserted  in  it  appropriately  enough  the  letters 
“  p.  t.  o.” 

Some  Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Life. — We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  Field  and  Tuer  a  well  -  printed  and  neatly  -  bound 
pamphlet  containing  the  very  excellent  “  Rules  for  the  Conduct  of 


Life,”  presented  by  the  Corporation  of  London  to  every  apprentice  on 
whom  its  freedom  is  conferred.  This  little  book  has  been  gratuitously 
circulated,  we  are  informed,  at  the  expense  of  a  citizen  and  goldsmith 
in  honour  of  William  Caxton.  Whilst  the  pamphlet  is  an  interesting 
memento  of  the  Caxton  Celebration,  the  rules  themselves  are  so  excel¬ 
lent,  and  contain  such  an  epitome  of  good  sense  and  practical  advice, 
that  they  cannot  be  too  widely  known  and  circulated.  It  would  be 
well  if  they  were  taken  to  heart  by  all  young  men  on  the  threshold  of 
their  business  career.  We  may  say  of  this  unpretentious  pamphlet 
that  it  represents  a  good  idea  well  carried  out. 

Guardbridge  Paper  Company  (Limited). — The  report  by  the 
directors  for  the  year  ending  1st  July,  states,  after  allowing  for  depre¬ 
ciation  on  movables  and  utensils,  there  is  a  balance  at  credit  of  profit 
and  loss  account  of  £4,031,  which,  with  the  sum  of  £550  carried 
forward  at  1st  July,  1876,  makes  the  total  amount  at  credit  of  profit 
and  loss  account  £4,581.  After  paying  interest  on  debentures  for  the 
year,  and  the  interim  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  paid  in  February  last,  and 
£1,500  carried  to  depreciation  account,  there  remains  a  balance  of 
.£1,652  for  division  now,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  1 1  per  cent,  for  the  half-year.  The  directors,  however,  recommend 
that  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  be  paid  on  1st  September 
next,  and  that  the  balance  of  £752.  2s.  5d.,  less  what  sum  may  be 
voted  to  the  directors  for  their  services  since  the  company  was  formed, 
be  carried  forward. 

Le  Comte  Goblet  d’Alviella,  who  supplied  a  very  able  series 
of  letters  to  the  Independence  Beige,  while  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  in  India  the  winter  before  last,  has  published  them  in  a  volume 
entitled  ‘ 1  Inde  et  Himalaya,  Souvenirs  de  Voyage.  E.  Plon  &>  Cie., 
Paris.”  The  “  special  correspondent  ”  feature  of  the  letters  has  been 
eliminated,  and  the  book  appears  as  a  volume  of  travels  in  which  the 
principal  events  during  the  Prince’s  tour  are  described.  Independent 
of  the  merits  of  this  volume,  the  criticisms  of  a  clear-headed  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  foreigner  on  the  relation  of  the  governing  and  the  governed 
in  India  form  an  important  addition  to  our  literature.  Comte  d’Alviella 
went  out  to  India  in  the  same  steamer  with  our  confrlre,  Mr.  W. 
Simpson,  the  well-known  artist.  The  stewards  could  not  catch  his 
name,  and  called  him  “Mr.  Devil”;  so  the  correspondent  in  this  case 
was  nigh  being  called  “The  Printer’s  Devil.” 

Coating  Engraved  Copper-plates  with  Steel. — In  order  to 
render  copper-plates  which  are  used  in  printing  more  durable,  they 
can  be  covered  with  an  electrolytic  deposit  of  iron  which  possesses  an 
unusual  degree  of  hardness  almost  superior  to  steel.  The  salt  usually 
employed  has  been  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bottger,  who  first  used  this  combination  of  salts  in  this  process, 
has  recently  devised  an  improvement  in  the  bath  employed.  He  dis¬ 
solves  10  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash) 
and  20  parts  of  the  double  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  (Rochelle  salts) 
in  200  parts  of  water,  and  to  this  he  adds  3  parts  of  persulphate  of 
iron  dissolved  in  50  parts  of  water.  A  large  precipitate  of  Prussian 
blue  is  formed.  To  the  whole  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant 
stirring,  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  until  the  blue  precipitate  entirely 
disappears,  leaving  a  perfectly  clear,  light  yellow  liquid,  which  is  now 
ready  for  use. 

The  Stationers’  School. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes, 
and  the  recitations  which  follow,  took  place  on  the  1st  inst.  in 
Stationers’  Hall,  Ludgate-liill,  the  Master  of  the  Stationers’  Company, 
Mr.  William  Rivington,  and  the  Wardens,  Mr.  W.  Clowes  and 
Mr.  G.  Chater,  presiding.  The  hall  was  filled  by  the  pupils  and  their 
relatives  and  friends,  and  among  those  present  were  Sir  T.  Chambers, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Skinner,  Q.C.,  the  Rev.  H.  Wace,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Butterworth,  &c.  The  number  of  boys  on  the  school  roll  is  about  200. 
The  examiners,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  A.  Bradley,  M.A.,  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  Examiner  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  Dr.  C.  A. 
Buchheim,  Professor  of  German  in  King’s  College,  London,  and 
Examiner  to  the  University  of  London,  testified  in  their  reports  to  the 
satisfactory  state  of  the  school,  the  latter  gentleman  observing  that 
former  pupils  had  been  very  successful  at  the  Matriculation  and  B.  A. 
examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  that  the  instruction 
given  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  the  best  public 
schools  in  this  country.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
head  master,  masters,  and  assistants  of  the  school. 

The  Dunmow  Flitch.— At  the  festival  which  was  held  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  only  one  couple  claimed  the  bacon—  namely,  James  Barrack, 
a  foreman  brickmaker,  of  Dunmow,  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  who  have 
been  married  28  years.  Mr.  Saville,  of  Dunmow,  was  the  judge,  and 
Mr.  William  Tegg,  the  publisher,  appeared  for  the  claimants.  Apro¬ 
pos  of  Mr.  Tegg’s  name  we  may  draw  attention  to  a  communication  re¬ 
cently  forwarded  by  him  to  a  contemporary  who  had  made  some  erro¬ 
neous  statements  as  to  the  late  Mr.  Tegg’s  first  engagement  in  London. 
He  writes  : — It  was  at  Mr.  Lane’s  (not  Mr.  Newman)  of  53>  t Leaden- 
hall-street,  proprietor  of  the  Minerva  Library,  a  sort  of  Mudie’s  at  that 
period,  that  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Tegg  first  sought  employment,  and 
the  conversation  at  that  interview  given  by  your  writer  is  not  strictly 
correct.  I  will  quote  Mr.  Tegg’s  own  words  respecting  what  took 
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place.  He  says  : — “  Among  other  things  he  (Mr.  Lane)  asked  me  if  I 
ever  wore  an  apron,  and  if  I  had  one.  I  told  him  I  had  one  in  my 
pocket ;  he  desired  me  to  tie  it  on  and  get  to  work.  It  was  in  this 
manner  I  got  my  first  place.”  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  A.  K.  New¬ 
man,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lane,  purchased  the  business.  This 
took  place  many  years  after  Mr.  Tegg  had  been  in  business  for  him¬ 
self. 

The  Cost  of  Printing  the  Registers  of  Electors-. — A 
return  has  been  issued  showing  the  total  cost  and  other  charges  as  to 
the  printing  of  the  registers  of  electors.  The  total  number  of  registers 
printed  in  the  English  and  Welsh  counties  in  the  year  1875  was  12,714 
- — -10,502  in  England  and  2,212  in  Wales.  The  total  number  of 
registers  sold  was  1,147 — 1,010  in  England  and  137  in  Wales.  The 
total  cost  of  printing,  &c.,  was  £15,634.  10s.  5d.— £14,490.  is.  iod. 
in  England  and  ,£1,444.  8s.  7d.  in  Wales.  The  total  amount  received 
on  the  sales  was  £625.  17s.,  showing  the  net  cost  of  the  registers  to 
be  £15,008.  8s.  5d.  In  the  English  and  Welsh  boroughs  the  number 
of  registers  printed  was  22,912.  The  total  number  sold  was  1,086 — 
1,053  in  England  and  32  in  Wales.  The  total  amount  paid  for 
printing,  &c.,  was  £21,467.  123.  3d. — £20,628.  193.  iod.  in  England 
and  £838.  12s.  5d.  in  Wales.  The  total  amount  received  on  sale  was 
£272.  6s. — £266.  15s.  in  England  and  £5.  11s.  in  Wales.  The  net 
expense  was  £21,195.  6s.  3d.  The  expense  to  the  ratepayers  in 
England  and  Wales  was  for  printing  the  registers  of  Parliamentary 
electors  in  one  year  £36,203.  19s.  8d.  In  Scotland  the  total  net  cost, 
allowing  for  £164.  17s.  7d.  for  registers  sold,  was  £3,772.  7s.  id.  In 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  printing  of  the  registers  being  in  many  instances 
included  in  general  contracts,  no  correct  totals  can  be  given.  The 
total  net  cost  of  printing  the  registers,'  exclusive  of  Ireland,  was 
£39,976.  6s.  9d. 

Presentation  to  a  Journalist. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  on  an  elegantly-illuminated  and  handsomely-framed  testi¬ 
monial  which  has  been  presented  to  Mr.  Edward  P.  Mathers,  now  of 
the  Greenock  Advertiser: — “Vivit  Post  Fun  era  Virtus. — We, 
the  undersigned  residents  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  present  on  the 
evening  of  15th  December,  1876,  at  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Mathers,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Nottingham  (where 
he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  sixteen  months  and  upwards  as  chief 
reporter  to  the  Nottingham  Daily  Guardian )  to  assume  the  responsible 
position  of  chief  reporter  to  the  South  Wales  Daily  News,  Cardiff, 
being  desirous  of  testifying  our  high  opinion  of  him  in  his  professional 
capacity,  both  as  an  accomplished  journalist  and  accurate  reporter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  our  deep  regret  at  the  loss  which  we 
sustain  by  his  removal  from  amongst  us,  beg  to  offer  him,  as  a  slight 
recognition  of  his  many  valuable  services,  and  of  our  sense  of  his  many 
good  qualities  and  our  friendship  for  him,  this  testimonial  as  a  small 
token  of  our  unfeigned  esteem  and  regard,  and  as  an  earnest  of  our 
.  best  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity  and  happiness.”  Here  follows  a 
long  list  of  the  names  of  the  leading  journalists  and  residents  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  among  the  newspapers  so  represented  being  the  Nottingham 
Daily  Guardian,  the  Nottingham  Daily  Express,  the  Nottingham 
Daily  Journal,  the  London  Daily  tVews,  and  the  London  Daily 
Sportsman. 

New  Journals,  Press  Changes,  &c. — Owing  to  the  death  of  its 
late  proprietor,  the  East  London  Observer  has  changed  hands.  It  is 

now  the  property  of  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Robbins. - Industrial  Review, 

an  organ  treating  of  technical  and  scientific  education  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  the  title  of  a  new  high-class  illustrated  monthly,  issued  by 
Messrs.  Hardwicke  &  Bogue.  The  opening  number  has  a  short  article 

on  the  Caxton  Commemoration. - A  new  paper,  entitled  the  West 

Sussex  County  Chronicle,  has  just  been  started  by  Messrs.  Holbrook  & 

Sons,  of  Chichester. - “  Original  Sketches  in  Pen  and  Ink  of  Life  and 

Scenery  in  the  Colonies  ”  are  being  issued  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
Silver’s  paper,  “  The  Colonies,”  a  publication  which  shows  signs  of 
marked  improvement  of  late.  These  supplements  are  written  and 

drawn  on  transfer  paper,  and  printed  from  the  litho  stone. - The 

Sunderland  Daily  Post,  a  halfpenny  evening  paper,  which  has  just 
completed  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  has  since  the  21st  ult.  started 

a  morning  issue  in  addition. - The  steam  power  hitherto  at  disposal 

having  been  inadequate  for  the  rapid  printing  of  the  Warrington 
Guardian,  the  proprietors  have  just  put  up  an  additional  and  much 
larger  boiler  and  engine,  which  were  both  supplied  by  the  Pearson  and 

Knowles  Company. - It  is  said  that  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  though  he 

retires  from  the  Stationery  Office,  will  not  retire  into  idleness.  He  is 
to  be  associated  with  the  two  gentlemen  named  in  our  last  issue  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Economist. 

Porotype  Process,  for  Copying  Engravings,  &c. — “  P010- 
type  ”  is  the  title  of  a  newly-devised  process  for  copying  copper-plate 
engravings,  woodcuts,  and  other  designs  of  a  like  nature.  It  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  porous  paper  which  has  been  printed  upon  by 
fatty  ink  loses,  wherever  ink  attaches,  its  porous  character.  An  en¬ 
graving  upon  paper  is  only  porous  when  there  is  no  ink,  and  will 
neither  allow  gas  nor  liquid  to  penetrate  wherever  the  black  ink  appears. 
A  gas  which  acts  upon  a  certain  chemical  agent,  and  either  bleaches  or 
discolours  it,  is  permitted  to  penetrate  a  copper-plate  engraving  or 


woodcut  where  possible,  and,  coming  into  contact  as  it  permeates  with 
paper  which  has  been  suitably  prepared,  brings  about  a  reaction — that 
is  to  say,  wherever  the  gas  has-found  means  to  penetrate,  the  colour  of 
the  prepared  paper  alters,  and  a  copy  of  the  engraving  is  in  this  way 
produced.  In  the  process,  therefore,  four  papers  are  necessary  ;  one 
which  is  capable  of  generating  gas,  and  which  is  soaked  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda;  a  second,  or  sensitive  paper,  which  is,  in  fact,  paper 
treated,  first  of  all,  with  extract  of  nut-galls,  and  afterwards  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  solution  (ink  paper)  ;  thirdly,  filter  paper;  and  fourthly, 
oiled  paper.  The  copying  of  the  engraving  may  be  effected  in  the 
leaves  of  a  book  under  pressure.  The  engraving  is  put  upon  the  sensi¬ 
tive  paper,  and  upon  the  engraving  is  laid  the  gas-generating  paper. 
Over  these  is  laid  a  sheet  of  filter  paper  which  has  been  previously  im¬ 
pregnated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  then  a  sheet  of  plain  filter  paper  ; 
and  lastly  the  oiled  paper.  The  sulphuric  acid  sets  free  from  the 
generating  paper  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which,  permeating  the  en¬ 
graving,  acts  upon  the  black  ink-paper,  and  bleaches  the  parts  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  whites  of  the  engraving.  The  whole  is  pressed 
together  for  ten  minutes,  when  the  copy  ought  to  be  finished.  A  report 
upon  the  process  by  Professor  Bottger  is  not  very  favourable  to  it,  and 
at  best  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  curiosity,  having,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  no  practical  application. 

The  Difficulties  of  Newspaper  “Specials.” — The  position 
and  duties  of  Special  Correspondents  during  war  are  at  best  far  from 
enviable.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  rendered  more  difficult  than 
ever  during  the  present  campaign  in  the  East.  Writing  from  Widdin, 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  says: — “Corre¬ 
spondents’  difficulties  are  not  lessened  of  late,  and  the  telegraph  does 
not  at  all  coincide  with  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  Nuttall,  who 
says  that  it  is  ‘  a  mechanical  apparatus  for  rapidly  communicating  in¬ 
telligence,’  &c.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  intelligence  to  communicate ; 
but  still  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  a  telegram  took  less  than  three 
days  to  get  to  Constantinople.  Again,  a  new  order  has  been  issued 
that  all  telegrams  for  the  interior  of  the  country  are  to  be  written  in 
Turkish,  and  in  order  to  find  some  one  who  can  translate  your  tele¬ 
gram,  it  is  necessary  to  travel  around  Widdin  three  or  four  times. 
The  object  of  this  new  regulation  is  to  prevent  disaffected  Bulgarians 
arranging  schemes  by  telegraph,  as  they  might  do  if  allowed  to  send 
messages  in  their  own  language,  which  very  few  Turks  understand.  It 
is  useless  explaining  to  the  authorities  that  conspirators  can  correspond 
by  means  of  the  most  harmless  sentences  previously  agreed  upon,  and 
that  the  result  of  the  new  edict  is  merely  to  inconvenience  the  public 
in  general,  and  correspondents  in  particular.  The  most  conclusive 
arguments  are  met  by  a  polite  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which  says 
clearly,  ‘  Que  voulez  vous  ?  ’  1  happened  to  see  the  telegram  which 

informed  the  Cuban  insurgents  that  a  vessel  laden  with  arms  would 
arrive  on  the  coast  on  a  given  day.  It  was  worded  as  follows  : — ‘  My 
wife  left  San  Francisco  yesterday,  so  we  expect  her  here  in  seven  or 
eight  days.’  The  telegram,  of  course,  passed  all  the  censors,  and 
arrived  safely  at  its  destination,  when  the  rebels  were  prepared  and 
landed  the  arms  in  safety.  I  only  mention  this  circumstance  in  order 
to  show  how  useless  it  is  trying  to  prevent  spies  or  conspirators 
communicating  by  telegraph,  as  long  as  it  is  open  to  the  public 
at  all.” 

Fires,  &c. — On  the  7th  ult.  a  rather  serious  explosion  occurred  at 
the  New  Paper  Mill,  owned  by  Mr.  James  Stott,  and  situated  in  a 
secluded  spot  some  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  Halifax.  A  cylinder 
of  a  drying  machine  4F  ft.  long  and  the  same  diameter,  supplied  to  the 
mill  since  Whitsuntide,  exploded  with  a  loud  report,  breaking  up  the 
machine,  also  a  cutting  machine,  smashing  a  guillotine,  and  doing 
other  damage,  the  extent  of  which'  is  roughly  estimated  at  £1,000. 

Two  men  were  seriously  injured. - A  serious  fire  occurred  on  the 

nth  ult.  in  the  paper  mill  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Gallon  and  Co.,  South 
Shore,  and  before  the  flames  were  subdued  considerable  damage  was 
caused  to  the  extensive  works.  Skirting  the  Quay  wall  of  the  river 
Tyne  the  back  part  of  the  building,  comprising  large  store-rooms,  the 
main  engine-room,  and  some  of  the  principal  machine  departments, 
extends  some  sixty  yards,  and  it  was  in  the  main  engine-room, 
situated  in  the  centre  portion  of  the  building  facing  the  river, 
that  the  fire  was  first  discovered.  Work  at  the  mill  has  been 
brisk  for  some  time,  and  consequently  there  was  a  large  stock  of 
manufactured  paper  stored  on  the  premises.  The  night  men  employed 
at  the  works  were  on  duty  as  usual  on  Tuesday  night,  and  nothing 
occurred  to  alarm  them  until  about  two  o’clock  the  following  morning. 
At  this  time,  and  almost  without  warning,  flames  burst  through  a 
wooden  partition  dividing  the  main  engine-room  and  the  pulp  room. 
The  fire  lasted  four  hours,  and  it  was  not  until  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock  that  it  was  subdued  so  as  to  allow  of  an  inspection.  It  was 
found  that  the  pulp  rooms,  containing  six  pulp  or  rag  engines,  driving- 
gear,  pipes,  &c.,  were  totally  destroyed  and  the  machinery  rendered 
useless,  and  the  large  engines  adjoining  were  also  considerably  injured. 
Nothing  remained  of  the  stock,  and  the  store-rooms  were  rased  to  the 
ground.  The  origin  of  the  fire  cannot  be  traced,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  in  the  main  engine-room.  Only  some  months  ago  one 
|  of  the  large  boilers  at  Messrs.  Gallon’s  works  exploded  and  caused  loss 
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of  life,  and  the  works  have  not  long  been  fairly  in  full  working  order. 
The  present  disaster  has  again  stopped  the  works  for  some  considerable 
time.  No  approximate  estimate  has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  entire 
damage,  but  it  reaches  several  thousand  pounds. 

THE  “SPECIAL.” 

I’m  a-weary  and  despondent 
London  Special  Correspondent, 

But  protest  I  am  not  fond  on’t, 

And  would  gladly  get  away 
From  this  fighting,  marching,  running, 

Slashing,  bayonetting,  gunning, 

Freezing,  shivering,  and  sunning. 

Going  forward  night  and  day. 

Be  the  weather  dry  or  sloppy, 

Balmy  breeze,  or  keen  and  choppy, 

I  must  manufacture  “  copy,” 

And  for  bullets  be  a  mark ; 

Must  reflect  as  in  a  mirror 
Every  tale  of  mirth  or  terror, 

And  must  never  make  an  error 
In  the  daylight  or  the  dark. 

I  must  master  every  ‘  ‘  lingo  ” 

Known  ’twixt  Pekin  and  Domingo  ; 

Write  of  places  which,  by  Jingo  ! 

No  one  dreamed  about  before. 

I  must  sleep,  the  earth  my  pillow, 

Under  oak,  or  elm,  or  willow, 

Or  on  decks,  where  oft  the  billow 
Breaks  my  slumbers  with  its  roar. 

Often  risking  sword  or  bullet 
To  get  soup,  or  fish,  or  pullet, 

Or  with  nothing  in  my  gullet, 

Must  with  scribbling  note-book  stand, 

And  still  picturesquely  gush  on, 

Whether  Servian,  Turk,  or  Russian 
May  retreat  or  madly  rush  on, 

For  the  journal  in  the  Strand. — Funny  Folks. 

Origin  of  the  Caxton  Celebration.  —  In  an  article  on  this 
subject,  a  writer  in  a  weekly  contemporary  recently  asked  :  “Why 
should  the  year  1877  have  been  chosen?”  and  in  the  same  paragraph 
it  is  stated  that  “the  year  1874  had  passed  away  before  the  brilliant 
idea  of  a  celebration  occurred  to  the  promoters  ;  consequently,  the  next 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  fix  upon  a  date  which  would  serve  as  a  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  holding  the  festival.”  Vindicating  the  date  chosen, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Hodson,  the  secretary  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Society, 
addressed  the  following  communication  to  our  contemporary: — “As 
the  ‘  brilliant  idea  ’  was  mine,  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  a  date  to  it, 
and  I  may  state  for  your  information  that  early  in  April,  1874,  I  issued 
my  first  circular,  which  was  sent  to  all  the  principal  master  printers  of 
London,  and  in  which  I  suggested  that  the  celebration  should  be  held 
in  that  year,  believing  in  the  then  popular  opinion  that  it  was  in  1474 
that  Caxton  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  England.  The  popular 
opinion,  however,  was  erroneous,  and  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained 
that  Caxton  finished  the  translation  of  ‘  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the 
Chesse  ’  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1475,  as  shown  by  Mr.  William 
Blades,  the  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject.  Accepting  the 
evidence  adduced,  and  which  was  given  in  my  second  circular  letter, 
issued  at  the  end  of  the  same  month  of  April,  1874,  I  determined  to 
postpone  the  matter  to  the  present  year.  In  September  last  I  revived 
the  subject  by  issuing  a  similar  circular,  which  was  freely  distributed, 
inviting  the  assistance  of  master  printers  and  others  willing  to  aid  by 
forming  a  committee  for  carrying  out  the  suggestion.  The  substance 
of  this  circular  formed  the  basis  of  the  prospectus,  which  contains  the 
essence  of  the  reliable  information  upon  the  histoiy,  and  shows  that 
the  ‘  Chess  Book  ’  was  neither  first  printed  in  London  nor  in  1474,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  first  printed  at  Bruges  and  finished  on  the  31st 
March,  1475.  As  to  the  Caxton  Celebration  and  the  object  contem¬ 
plated  at  its  first  suggestion,  and  steadily  kept  in  view  throughout  the 
labour  which  has  produced  the  result  now  to  be  seen  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  all  the  printed  documents  prove  that  it  was  originated  with  the 
double  purpose  of  celebrating  a  great  national  event,  and  to  afford 
pecuniary  assistance  to  a  charitable  and  provident  institution  that  has 
for  the  last  fifty  years  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  followers  of 
Caxton.” 

The  Development  of  the  English  Newspaper  Press. — A 
lecture  on  “The  Newspaper”  was  recently  delivered  in  the  Lecture- 
hall  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Hull,  by  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  F.R.  H.S.  The 
lecturer  observed  that  the  newspaper  in  its  present  form  was  not  a 
modem  invention.  It  was  evident,  he  said,  from  the  numerous  in¬ 
stances  on  record  of  the  engravings  on  stone,  and  the  writings  on  trees 
and  bit  sheep-skins,  which  had  been  practised  by  the  ancients,  that  from 
the  earliest  times  efforts  had  been  made  to  perpetuate  ideas.  These 
efforts  were  still  further  extended  in  later  years,  after  the  introduction 


of  paper,  by  means  of  written  manuscripts.  The  invention  of  printing 
was  a  great  step  towards  the  formation  of  the  newspaper.  Soon  after 
this  invention  pamphlets  began  to  be  published  in  large  numbers  and 
became  veiy  popular,  but  it  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that  the 
first  newspaper  was  printed.  There  was  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
newspaper  published  in  Vienna  in  1566.  The  first  newspapers  were 
called  Gazettes,  and  from  this  fact  no  doubt  originated  the  name 
“Gazette”  as  a  title  for  a  newspaper.  In  1588  there  were  many 
papers  published,  to  the  most  of  which  the  title  of  “Mercurie”  was 
given.  These,  however,  properly  speaking,  were  not  newspapers,  being 
merely  pamphlets.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  1622,  the  first  newspaper 
worthy  of  the  name  was  published.  The  earliest  advertisement  which 
he  had  been  able  to  discover  occurred  in  the  columns  of  an  English 
newspaper  published  in  1648,  and  had  reference  to  two  horses  which 
had  been  lost  by  a  Suffolk  gentleman,  who  offered  a  reward  for  their 
recovery.  The  first  report  of  Parliamentary  debates  appeared  in  1688. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  a  bill  was  passed  which  made  it  a 
punishable  offence  to  publish  a  newspaper  without  first  procuring  a 
license.  For  this  license  a  printer  would  have  to  pay  about  gs.  per 
week.  A  newspaper  called  the  Daily  Guardian  was  started  in  1707. 
In  this  case  the  paper  was  printed  only  on  one  side,  and  that  side  was 
only  partially  covered.  This  publication  had,  however,  but  a  short 
existence,  having  been  in  circulation  but  nine  days  when  it  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  Weekly  Review  was  commenced  in  1704  by  Daniel  De 
Foe.  The  London  Post,  published  in  1711,  was  the  first  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Between  1700  and  1725  the  number  of  English  newspapers 
greatly  increased.  The  first  number  of  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  was 
published  in  1731.  The  reports  of  the  debates  in  Parliament  were  first 
written  for  that  paper  by  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  19th  December,  1740. 
The  letters  of  “Junius”  first  appeared  in  the  Morning  Advertiser  in 
1770.  The  first  London  paper  which  contained  leading  articles  was 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  The  Times  was  first  issued  about  the  year 
1 785  as  the  Daily  Universal  Register,  and  three  years  later  it  received 
the  title  by  which  it  is  now  known.  In  1834  the  first  newspaper  ex¬ 
press  was  set  going  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Limes.  Class  papers,  or 
papers  representing  different  trades  or  classes  of  the  community,  were 
first  started  in  1835.  The  lecturer  then  read  press  statistics  of  different 
periods,  and  explained  the  process  by  which  the  type  was  set  up  and 
the  manner  in  which  stereotype  blocks  were  taken. 

Sunderland  Conservative  Printing  and  Publishing  Com- 
FANY  (Limited). — The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  and  share¬ 
holders  was  held  onthe  20thult.,  in  the  board-room  of  the  offices,  No.  60, 
Nile-street,  Sunderland.  Amongst  those  present  were  : — Messrs.  Ralph 
Simey,  J.  J.  Kayll,  C.  Id.  Reed,  J.  W.  Wayman,  J.  Potts,  H.  Ritson, 
W.  Bell,  E.  Hirst,  M.  Moffatt,  A.  R.  Gales,  H.  Tonkinson,  and 
W.  M.  Skinner.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Reed,  Mr.  Simey  was 
appointed  chairman.  The  chairman  said,  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Reed  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Francis 
Ritson,  who  was  chairman  of  the  directors,  whose  health  had  been  so 
affected  by  a  pressure  of  business  and  domestic  matters  that  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  directorate.  After  referring  to  the  accounts,  the 
chairman  said  he  must  tell  them,  what  perhaps  they  all  knew,  that  the 
Sunderland  Daily  Post  was  started  twelve  months  ago,  under  somewhat 
disadvantageous  circumstances.  It  had  to  meet  with  competition  at 
the  hands  of  the  Echo  paper,  which  twelve  months  ago  had  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  public  market  in  that  town.  Of  course  it 
would  be  seen  that  great  difficulties  had  to  be  met  with;  and  any 
one  unacquainted  with  the  management  of  a  newspaper  could  hardly 
imagine  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  formation  of  a  circulation.  All 
kinds  of  opposition  manoeuvres  were  adopted,  but  still  he  thought  he  was 
warranted  in  saying  that  there  probably  never  was  a  newspaper  of  any 
kind  anywhere  which  met  with  such  success  in  the  first  twelve  months 
as  had  been  accorded  to  the  Sunderland  Daily  Post.  That  being  the 
present  position  of  the  paper,  they  had  been  led  to  publish  it  as  a 
morning  journal.  When  they  commenced  the  paper  twelve  months 
ago,  they  were  apprehensive  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  time  would  come 
to  issue  it  as  a  morning  paper.  They  had  been  very  much  pressed  to 
do  it  by  all  kinds  of  people — by  advertisers,  agents,  subscribers,  and 
the  public  generally.  Of  course  they  must  not  infer  from  what  he  had 
said  that  there  was  going  to  be  any  dividend  to-day.  He  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  there  ever  was  a  paper  which  declared  a  dividend  in  its  first  year, 
and  neither  must  they  infer  that  the  paper  had  been  worked  at  a  profit. 
There  had  undoubtedly  been  a  loss  during  the  first  twelve  months,  but 
he  believed  it  was  very  much  less  than  had  been  sustained  by  other 
newspapers  under  similar  circumstances.  It  was  creating  a  new  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  man  could  not  do  that  without  capital.  That  was  the 
position  in  which  they  were.  Adverting  to  the  morning  paper,  they 
I  would  understand  that  more  capital  would  be  required  to  carry  it  on  ; 
j  but  he  thought  if  they  could  raise  the  full  amount  of  capital  which  they 
decided  upon  at  starting,  that  would  be  sufficient.  He  thought  it  was 
not  at  all  surprising  that  they  should  require  it,  because  when  they 
commenced  the  paper,  they  expected  to  require  the  whole  capital  to 
work  it  as  an  afternoon  journal — so  much  the  more,  therefore,  should 
they  require  it  for  a  morning  paper.  It  had  been  suggested  that  they 
should  borrow  the  money.  He  did  not  know  what  it  might  come  to; 
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but,  personally,  he  should  prefer  it  to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  more 
shares,  and  this  might  induce  the  present  shareholders  to  take  them  up. 
He  believed  the  paper  would  some  day  become  a  valuable  property. 
Mr.  Simey  was  then  re-elected,  while  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixon  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ritson;  after  which 
the  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


HOW  LONG  DOES  THE  COPYRIGHT  OF  A  TITLE  CONTINUE? — 
Weldon  v.  Dicks. — This  was  a  motion,  heard  on  the  19th  ult.,  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  publishing  or  selling  any  book  or  publication  with  the  title  of 
“Trial  and  Triumph.”  “Trial  and  Triumph”  was  one  of  the  original 
Parlour  Library  Series,  published  in  1847  by  Sims  &  McIntyre.  The 
novel  was  very  successful,  and  the  copyright  originally  vested  in  Mr. 
Darton,  publisher,  of  Holborn-hill,  and  from  him  passed  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  defendant,  without  knowing  the  plaintiff’s  interest  in 
the  title,  adopted  “Trial  and  Triumph”  as  the  title  of  a  publication 
of  his  own  for  a  novel  originally  published  in  Bow  Bells,  but  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  volume,  price  6d. — -The  defendant  denied  that  there  had 
been  any  infringement  of  copyright,  and  submitted  that  the  plaintiff 
was  barred  by  time  from  bringing  his  present  action.  Mr.  Glass,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Byrne  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Higgins,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Whiteborne  appeared  for  the  defendant. — The  Vice-Chancellor 
dismissed  the  motion,  but  without  costs. 

Graphic  Newspaper  Company  v.  Keating. — This  was  an  action 
brought  in  the  Westminster  County  Court  to  recover  £ 6 .  15s.  for  ad¬ 
vertisements.— John  Wild,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  said  the 
latter  had  advertised  in  the  Graphic  ever  since  1872,  and  there  were 
undertakings,  both  written  and  verbal,  that  the  charge  should  be  is.  6d. 
per  line,  and  all  the  accounts  had  been  paid  at  that  rate.  An  order 
was  given  to  insert  the  advertisement  “  until  countermanded,”  and  on 
the  26th  of  March  last  the  defendant  received  a  notice  that  in  future  the 
charge  would  be  2s.  per  line,  instead  of  the  is.  6d.  previously  charged, 
and  now  the  plaintiffs  sought  to  recover  the  excess  of  6d.  per  line  in 
face  of  their  written  agreement  that  the  charge  should  be  only  is.  6d. 
per  line,  and  the  order  to  continue  “until  countermanded.” — -Mr. 
Edwards,  manager  of  the  advertisement  department  of  the  Graphic , 
said  the  usual  plan  was  to  give  an  order  “until  countermanded,”  so 
that  it  could  go  on  for  weeks  or  months  until  either  side  wished  to 
withdraw.  The  advertisement  in  question  had  gone  on  for  four  years, 
but  there  was  never  any  understanding  that  the  price  should  never  be 
raised.  Due  notice  was  given  to  defendant  of  the  increased  price,  and 
no  demur  was  made  until  the  bill  was  sent  in. — The  Judge  (F.  Bayley, 
Esq. )  said  the  plaintiff’s  manager  had  sworn  that  no  agreement  had 
ever  been  made  that  a  set  price  should  continue,  because  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  might  be  binding  for  perpetuity.  It.  seemed  to  him  that  defendant 
had  received  due  notice  of  the  increase  in  price,  and  as  he  had  not 
protested  against  it,  or  withdrawn  when  he  might  have  done  so,  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Neglect  of  Duty  by  an  Advertisement  Canvasser. — Sims 
v.  Edwards. — The  claim,  heard  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  was  for 
£\o.  5s., — £1.  5s.  as  commission  on  advertisements,  and  the  residue 
as  salary  in  lieu  of  notice.  Mr.  Glyn,  instructed  by  Mr.  Sandon,  was 
for  plaintiff ;  and  Mr.  Thomas,  instructed  by  Mr.  Ashurst,  for  de¬ 
fendant.  The  plaintiff  had  been  engaged  by  the  defendant,  Mr.  J. 
Passmore  Edwards,  as  advertisement  collector  on  the  Echo,  at  £3  a 
week,  and  2 1  per  cent,  commission  on  advertisements.  The  question 
turned  upon  whether  the  plaintiff  had  neglected  his  duties.  The  de¬ 
fendant  averred  that  he  had,  and  that  the  stipulation  was  that  he  was 
to  abandon  any  work  for  the  Aberdeen  Journal  upon  being  appointed 
to  the  Echo.  The  plaintiff  denied  that  there  was  any  such  an  under¬ 
standing.  As  a  counter-claim,  as  damages  for  neglect,  the  defendant 
sought  £6. -6s.  The  jury,  after  a  short  consultation,  found  for  defen¬ 
dant,  allowing  him  £4.  15s.  of  his  counter-claim. 

Alleged  Breach  of  Contract  between  Author  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. — This  case,  in  which  the  evidence  was  of  a  very  contradictory 
character,  was  heard  in  the  Chancery  Division  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Mr.  George  Ager,  telegraphic  engineer,  and  author  of  the 
Telegram  Code,  filed  his  statement  of  claim  against  Mr.  William 
Williams,  stationer  and  printer,  of  Moorgate-street,  and  Mr.  R.  K. 
Burt,  printer,  for  an  account  of  what  was  due  to  him  from  the  defend¬ 
ant,  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  sale  of  the  plaintiff’s  code,  and  that  Mr. 
Williams  might  be  decreed  to  pay  to  him  what  should  be  found  due  on 
taking  such  account.  The  plaintiff  also  claimed  damages  in  respect  of 
an  alleged  breach  of  contract  to  print  and  publish  1,000  copies  of  the 
plaintiff’s  code.  He  also  sought  an  injunction  to  restrain  Mr.  Burt  from 
printing,  and  Mr.  Williams  from  printing,  publishing,  or  selling  copies 
of  the  said  code,  or  any  part  thereof. — The  plaintiff  alleged  that  in  or 
about  the  month  of  May,  1875,  Mr.  Williams  agreed  to  print  and  pub¬ 


lish  for  the  plaintiff  1,000  copies  of  the  code  ;  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  expenses  of  printing,  binding,  and  publishing  the  code,  and  the 
profits  arising  out  of  the  sale  of  the  same,  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Williams  was  discussed,  and  it  was  orally  agreed 
that  the  retail  price  of  the  book  should  be  two  guineas  a  copy,  and  the 
wholesale  price  a  guinea  and  a  half,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  to  be 
paid  one-half  of  the  wholesale  price  on  every  copy  sold  by  Mr.  Williams, 
such  payment  not  to  commence  unless  and  until  300  copies  should  have 
been  sold.  The  book  was  published,  and  the  copyright  was  registered 
in  the  name  of  the  plaintiff  in  September,  1875.  In  or  about  October, 
1875,  plaintiff  was  informed  by  both  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Burt  that 
only  500  copies  had  been  printed,  and  he  thereupon  informed  Mr, 
Williams  that  he  should  consider  this  as  a  breach  of  the  agreement, 
regard  the  agreement  as  having  been  cancelled,  and  treat  the  matter  as 
an  ordinary  transaction  between  author  and  publisher.  The  plaintiff 
also  alleged  that  after  the  code  had  been  brought  out,  he  believed  the 
defendants  had  stated  what  was  not  the  fact  when  they  informed  him 
that  only  500  copies  of  the  code  had  been  printed,  and  he  called  on  Mr. 
Williams  to  furnish  an  account.  The  account  was  furnished,  but  was 
unsatisfactory  to  the  plaintiff.  He  believed  that  many  "more  than  500 
copies  had  been  printed,  and  were  being  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies  without  the  privity  of  the  plaintiff  and  in  fraud  of  his 
rights  as  author.  He  also  charged  both  of  the  defendants  with  col- 
lusively  and  fraudulently  concealing  from  him  the  number  of  copies  of 
the  said  code  which  had  been  printed,  published,  and  sold.  There 
was  no  written  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  the  arrangement 
made  was  made  in  the  course  of  numerous  conferences.  Mr.  Williams’s 
statement  of  defence  went  to  show  that  he  was  to  find  the  whole  of  the 
capital  to  meet  the  expenses,  which  were  to  be  deducted  from  the  prices 
realized  from  the  sale,  and  the  plaintiff  was  to  have  20s.  in  respect  of 
every  copy  sold.  If  there  was  a  loss  it  was  to  be  borne  equally  by  the 
plaintiff  and  Mr.  Williams.  The  plaintiff  suggested  that  1,000  copies 
should  be  printed,  but  Mr.  Williams  did  not  agree  to  this,  and  it  was 
understood  between  them  that  Mr.  Williams  being  a  practical  man,  the 
mode  and  manner  of  bringing  out  the  work,  and  the  number  of  copies 
to  be  printed,  should  be  left  in  his  hands.  Consequently  only  508  copies 
were  the  total  number  printed.  Mr.  Chitty,  Q.  C.,  and  Mr.  Candy 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff ;  Mr.  Ince,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Crossley  for  Mr. 
Williams  ;  and  Mr.  Davey,  Q.  C.,  and  Mr.  Jason  Smith  for  Mr.  Burt, 
who  at  the  commencement  of  the  case  was  dismissed  from  the  action, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  saying  he  ought  not  to  have  been  included  as  a 
defendant.  The  plaintiff  and  remaining  defendant  were  afterwards  ex¬ 
amined,  when  their  statements  in  many  particulars  were  diametrically 
opposed,  the  plaintiff  insisting  that  1,000  copies  were  to  be  printed, 
and  the  defendant  maintaining  that  the  number  was  to  be  left  to  him, 
and  considering  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  Mr.  Ager  himself  that 
only  500  copies  should  be  printed.  It  was  proved  by  a  large  number 
of  witnesses  that  no  more  than  508  copies  were  printed  by  Mr.  Burt, 
or  bound  by  the  bookbinders,  and  it  was  not  suggested  that  other  copies 
had  been  printed  by  any  other  printer.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  dis¬ 
missed  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  and  held  that  there  was  no  pretence  for 
alleging  against  Mr.  Williams  that  he  had  printed  or  disposed  of  more 
copies  than  were  stated  in  the  account.  The  amount  due  to  Mr.  Ager 
his  Lordship  directed  to  be  settled  in  chambers,  if  the  parties  could  not 
agree  on  it  between  themselves.  Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  note  that 
in  this  case,  although  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  suit, 
the  printers,  Messrs.  R.  K.  Burt  &  Co.,  were  put  to  the  worry  and 
cost  of  answering  plaintiff’s  monstrous  allegations. 

The  Copyright  of  the  “  Contemporary  Review.” — The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  had  before  him  on  the  23rd  ult.  the  case  of 
Strahan  and  Co.  (Limited)  v.  King,  an  action  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Mr.  Henry  S.  King  from  continuing  the  publication  of  the 
Contemporary  Review,  the  Day  of  Rest,  Good  Things  for  the 
Young,  and  the  Saturday  Journal,  without  the  assent  of  the 
plaintiffs,  who  claimed  to  be  jointly  entitled  to  the  copyright  in  these 
periodicals.  It  appeared  that  in  April,  1874,  Mr.  Strahan  mortgaged 
the  copyrights  to  the  defendant  to  secure  the  payment  of  £6,000  lent 
by  the  defendant,  for  which  he  had  given  acceptances  payable  at  various 
dates  up  to  1882.  The  mortgage  deed  contained  a  covenant  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Strahan  that  he  would,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
mortgage,  print  the  periodicals  and  allow  them  to  be  published  by  the 
defendant  at  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  produce  of 
the  sales,  with  a  penalty  of  .£5,000  as  liquidated  damages  for  omission 
to  perform  the  covenant.  Matters  went  on  smoothly  until  the 
defendant’s  firm  brought  out  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs,  considering  this  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  moved  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins  for  an  injunction,  but  without  success. 
During  the  hearing  of  that  motion,  which  was  recorded  in  these  pages 
at  the  time,  Mr.  Strahan,  with  the  object  of  regaining  the  right  to 
publish  the  Contemporary  Review  and  the  other  publications,  offered 
to  take  up  at  once  the  three  remaining  bills  of  exchange ;  and  his  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  defendant.  Mr.  King,  however,  claims  that  he  is 
entitled  to  continue  to  publish  the  periodicals  until  1882,  that  being 
part  of  the  consideration  on  which  the  loan  was  made.  He  claims  also 
a  sum  of  ,£271  as  due  from  the  plaintiffs  for  costs  of  the  former  action 
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for  an  injunction.  After  hearing  counsel,  Sir  George  Jessel  said  he  was 
astonished  at  the  defence  which  had  been  raised.  Here  were  two 
publishers — eminent  publishers,  as  he  was  informed — one  of  whom 
applied  to  the  other  for  a  loan  of  money.  The  latter  assented,  provided 
the  former  would  give  to  him  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  certain 
periodicals  during  the  continuance  of  the  debt,  and  agreed,  on  the  debt 
being  paid,  to  re-assign  the  copyrights,  that  was  the  substance  of  the 
arrangement.  Mr.  King  went  on  publishing  the  Contemporary  Review 
until  something  occurred  which  Mr.  Strahan  thought,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  interfered  with  the  sale  and  induced  him  to  bring  an  action 
for  an  injunction  against  Mr.  King.  When  the  case  came  before  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  King  claimed  the  right  to  continue  to  publish 
the  Contemporary  Review  until  his.  debt  was  paid,  and  it  seemed 
to  his  lordship  that  he  had  that  right.  This  being  so,  Mr.  Strahan 
offered  payment  of  the  remaining  bills  without  rebate  of  interest  for  the 
two  or  three  years  they  had  to  run.  Whether  such  hard  terms  ought 
to  be  made  between  one  tradesman  and  another  was  a  question  into 
which  (said  his  lordship)  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire.  However, 
the  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  bills  were  handed  over  to  the  plaintiffs, 
who,  having  by  those  means  paid  off  the  mortgage,  were,  of  course, 
entitled  to  call  for  a  retransfer  of  the  copyright  subject  to  such  lien,  if 
any,  as  still  existed  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  the  former  action. 
Having  got  his  money,  and,  in  fact,  more  than  his  money,  there  ought 
to  have  been  an  end  of  the  security  ;  yet  the  defendant  thought  fit  to 
insist  on  a  supposed  right  to  continue  to  publish  the  Contemporary 
Review  and  other  periodicals,  and  to  receive  the  commission  on 
sales.  In  his  lordship’s  opinion  the  defendant  had  no  such  right. 
His  pleaded  denial  of  the  plaintiffs’  sole  title  to  the  copyrights  could 
not  determine  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs,  on  payment  of  the  mortgage 
debt,  to  have  the  copyrights  transferred  to  them,  subject  to  the  equity 
of  redemption  (if  any)  of  any  other  person.  On  the  plaintiffs  paying 
the  costs  of  the  former  action,  and  £50  for  costs  of  the  present  action, 
the  defendant  must  be  ordered  to  transfer  the  copyrights. — This 
decision,  however,  is  to  be  appealed  against  by  Mr.  H.  S.  King,  who 
writes  as  follows  : — “  With  reference  to  the  report  of  the  judgment  in 
this  case,  or  rather  to  the  observations  of  the  Court,  I  ask  the  favour  of 
your  permission  to  state  that  those  observations  were  made  under  an 
entire  misapprehension,  which  would  not  have  arisen  if  the  counsel,  who 
was  specially  retained  to  argue  the  case  for  me,  and  who  conducted  the 
previous  case  successfully  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  had  not  been 
prevented  from  attending  upon  the  last  occasion.  The  imputations 
made  upon  me  by  the  observations  I  refer  to  will  undoubtedly  be 
removed,  and  my  legal  and  just  claims  be  established,  in  the  course  of 
the  further  steps  I  am  about  to  take.”  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  misunderstood  the  case  somewhat.  Mr. 
King  made  a  bargain,  an  element  in  which  was  that  he  was  to  enjoy 
the  profit  and  advantage  attaching  to  the  publishing,  for  a  certain 
period  of  time,  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  This  profit  and  advan¬ 
tage  he  is  unwilling  to  relinquish,  notwithstanding  that  Messrs.  Strahan 
&  Co.  have  paid  off  the  mortgage  debt. 

Breach  of  Contract. — The  following  case  reveals  some  very 
unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  company  towards  a  well- 
known  printing  firm.  In  this  suit,  which  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  and  Mr.  Frederick  Moule  Evans  against  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Company,  an  order  was  made  on  the  1st  of  August,  1876,  restraining 
the  defendants  from  employing,  or  causing  to  be  employed,  any  persons 
other  than  the  plaintiffs  to  print  posting-bills,  hand-bills,  programmes 
of  the  season,  directors’  reports,  statements  of  accounts,  cii'culars,  or 
any  ordinary  type  work  not  intended  for  sale  which  the  defendants 
might  from  time  to  time  require  in  connection  with  the  business  of  their 
undertaking  until  judgment  in  the  action  or  further  order.  By  an 
agreement  dated  the  27th  of  July,  1875,  the  company  had  granted  to  the 
plaintiffs,  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  opening  of  the  Aquarium, 
the  exclusive  right  of  printing,  publishing,  and  selling  all  such  guide¬ 
books,  catalogues,  programmes,  books  of  words,  and  the  like,  as  the 
society  might  require,  and  also  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  all  such 
posting-bills,  &c.  (following  the  words  in  the  injunction),  upon  the 
terms  of  the  plaintiffs  paying  to  the  society  for  such  exclusive  right 
a  royalty  of  65  per  cent,  on  all  profits  made  by  the  printing,  publishing, 
and  sales  of  such  guide-books,  & c.,  and  the  plaintiffs  were  to  supply 
and  to  execute  for  the  society  all  such  printed  matter  as  above  specified 
at  charges  fixed  in  a  schedule  to  the  agreement.  The  plaintiffs  now 
complained,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  on  the  2nd  inst. ,  of  several 
breaches  of  the  above  injunction  since  the  date  of  the  order,  and  moved 
for  a  sequestration  accordingly.  The  instances  complained  of  were 
of  three  kinds: — Posting-bills,  of  which  copies  were  exhibited,  headed 
“Riviere’s  Promenade  Concerts,”  and  others  referring  to  the  special 
engagement  of  Miss  Virginia  Blackwood  had  been  printed  by  other 
persons  than  the  plaintiffs’  firm.  These  hand-bills  contained  announce¬ 
ments  relating  to  Zazel’s  performance,  as  well  as  to  the  special  subjects 
announced  ;  secondly,  theatre  programmes  had  been  sold  in  the  Aqua¬ 
rium  by  and  on  account  of  other  persons  than  the  plaintiffs ;  and 
thirdly,  notice  circulars  and  proxies  had  been  issued  by  the  society 
which  were  not  printed  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  defences  were,  in  the 
first  class  of  instances,  that  the  building  had  been  on  the  occasions 


referred  to  let  to  M.  Riviere  and  to  Miss  Blackwood,  and  that  the 
renters  had  a  right  to  employ  their  own  printers.  As  to  the  programmes, 
that  the  attendants  at  the  theatre  were  paid  a  weekly  salary,  and  that 
the  instructions  which  they  received  were  that  no  charge  was  to  be  made 
for  programmes,  but  that  they  were  permitted  to  receive  gratuities  for 
showing  persons  to  their  seats,  and  that  whatever  they  received  they 
were  bound  to  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  theatre.  It  was,  never¬ 
theless,  in  evidence  that  the  society  had  included  in  their  account  for 
programmes  sold  in  the  theatre  an  item  of  ^358.  15s.  9d.  As  to  the 
third  class  of  cases,  the  defence  was  that  the  circulars  and  forms  had 
been  issued  by  certain  of  the  directors,  and  not  by  the  sanction,  or  at  the 
expense,  of  the  society  itself.  Mr.  Kay,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Romer  for  the 
plaintiffs;  Mr.  Karslake,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Karslake  for  the 
defendants.  The  Vice-Chancellor  observed  that  the  agreement  was  a 
very  plain  one,  and  had  been  very  properly  entered  into  by  the  parties. 
The  plaintiffs  were  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  of  printing,  and  the 
defendants  required  a  great  deal  of  printing  to  be  done.  The  terms  of 
the  agreement  were  by  no  means  disadvantageous  to  the  company.  As 
to  the  first  alleged  breach  of  the  injunction  there  might  be  some  doubt. 
It  was  possible  that  in  the  case  of  the  hand-bills  which  had  been  printed 
by  the  society’s  renters,  the  society  might  have  evaded  or  escaped  from 
their  liabilities  to  the  plaintiffs.  But  if  so,  the  escape  had  been  a  very 
narrow  one.  As  to  the  theatre  programmes,  the  case  was  clear  beyond 
possibility  of  doubt.  The  defendants  had  printed  programmes  which 
they  had  employed  their  servants  to  sell,  and  which  their  servants  had 
sold  ;  and  to  say  that  the  money  paid  for  them  was  not  paid  exclusively 
for  the  programmes,  but  as  a  gratuity  for  showing  people  to  their  seats 
was  an  equivocation  which  could  not  be  listened  Jo.  It  had  been 
proved  that  two  persons,  on  two  several  occasions,  had  applied  for 
these  programmes,  were  told  that  they  could  not  be  given  away,  and 
had  paid  money  for  them;  and,  moreover,  that  the  money  became  an 
item  of  receipt  in  the  society’s  accounts.  Then,  again,  with  respect  to 
the  circulars,  the  defendants’  evidence  was  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
They  were  dated  from  the  board  room  and  signed  by  Bassano,  the 
manager  ;  but  Mr.  Brewer,  the  secretary,  said  the  society  was  not  liable 
for  them.  Possibly  the  society  might  not  be  immediately  liable,  but 
they  had  adopted  the  circular,  and  this  had  gone  round  with  their 
authority,  and  the  only  affidavit  on  the  subject  was  so  loosely  drawn 
that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  the  statements  if  they 
were  false,  or  to  prove  the  truth  of  them  if  they  were  true.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  company,  especially  in  the  sale  of  the  programmes 
upstairs  for  2d.,  and  downstairs  for  3d.,  had  broken  the  injunction  ;  but 
whether  a  sequestration  should  issue  or  not  his  lordship  was  not  sure. 
Mr.  Kay  said  he  would  not  press  for  a  sequestration,  but  the  injunction 
must  be  extended  to  the  directors,  managers,  secretaries,  officers,  and 
servants  of  the  society ;  and  also  in  the  terms  of  the  other  part  of  the 
agreement,  to  restrain  the  society  from  printing,  publishing,  or  selling 
any  guide-books,  catalogues,  programmes,  &c.  (following  the  words 
of  the  injunction),  and  the  costs  of  the  motion.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
assented,  adding  that  his  only  reason  for  not  granting  a  sequestration 
was  that  a  business  was  being  carried  on  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
interfered  with  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be  necessary. 

Rattening  in  the  Printing  Trade. — Some  of  those  who  com¬ 
mitted  the  cowardly  assaults  upon  a  number  of  non-union  printers  in 
connection  with  the  Limerick  strike,  referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  have 
been  apprehended,  and  have  been  awarded  the  punishment  they 
deserve.  At  the  Limerick  Petty  Sessions,  on  the  20th  ult.,  Patrick 
Bourke,  a  tobacco-spinner,  appeared  to  answer  the  charge  of  having, 
on  the  night  of  the  3rd  ult.,  at  Glentworth-street,  Limerick,  assaulted 
William  Thos.  Jamison,  foreman  printer  of  the  Limerick  Chronicle. 
Mr.  Connolly,  solicitor,  appeared  to  prosecute.  Messrs.  McNamara 
and  Howard,  solicitors,  defended  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Connolly  having 
read  the  information  of  a  witness,  M ‘Donnell,  who  was  not  in  at¬ 
tendance,  said  he  would  proceed  with  the  case,  which  he  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  establish  satisfactorily  as  against  the  prisoner.  Bourke 
was  charged  with  having  seriously  assaulted  a  man  named  Jamison, 
and  when  the  Court  had  heard  the  case  he  (Mr.  Connolly)  would 
ask  the  magistrates  to  send  the  case  forward  for  trial  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  where  the  accused  would  be  taught  a  lesson  which  might  do 
him  and  others  good.  It  was  not  necessary  now  to  go  into  the  details 
in  connection  with  the  strike  of  the  printers.  It  would  be  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  three  respectable  witnesses  that  the  prisoner  Bourke 
was  one  of  the  men  who  assaulted  Jamison,  and  that  the  reason  for 
so  treating  the  man  was  the  fact  that  he  was  employed  on  one  of  the 
local  papers.  Jamison  was  very  severely  beaten,  so  that  his  life  was 
in  danger  for  a  fortnight.  Evidence  was  then  called  to  corroborate 
the  opening  statement.  Wm.  T.  Jamison,  in  answer  to  Mr  Connolly, 
said  he  was  employed  at  the  office  of  the  Limerick  Chronicle  for  the 
past  few  weeks.  On  the-night  of  the  3rd  ult.,  in  company  with  some 
others  of  the  men,  he  left  the  office  for  home  between  ten  and  eleven 
o’clock,  and  was  proceeding  there  by  way  of  Glentworth-street  when  he 
was  set  upon  and  attacked  by  some  eight  or  twelve  men.  They  first  fired 
a  volley  of  stones  at  witness  and  his  friends,  and  then  knocked  him  down, 
and  kicked  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  Witness  was  unable  to  identify 
any  of  the  persons  who  attacked  him,  though  he  was  very  severely  beaten. 
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He  was  under  the  care  of  doctors  for  a  fortnight,  and  has  not  yet  quite 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  injuries  he  received.  No  witnesses 
being  called  for  the  defence,  Mr.  Spillane  said  the  magistrates  were 
unanimous  in  sending  the  case  forward  for  trial  at  Quarter  Sessions. 
He  would,  however,  admit  the  prisoner  to  bail,  himself  in  £50  and 

two  sureties  of  £25  each. . -Thomas  O’Reilly,  a  compositor,  was 

next  charged  with  having,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  ult.,  assaulted 
Alexander  Noonan,  a  printer  employed  at  the  Limerick  Reporter 
office.  The  complainant  stated  he  was  in  the  employment  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Limerick  Reporter,  and  that  on  the  night  of  the  assault 
he  was  walking  up  George-street  in  company  with  young  Mr.  Lenihan 
and  a  lad  named  Dickenson.  When  passing  by  the  post-office  he 
heard  steps  behind  him,  and  almost  immediately  after  received  a  few 
thumps  on  the  back  of  the  neck  from  a  man’s  fist.  Witness  was 
stunned  by  the  blows.  He  was  able  to  identify  the  prisoner  as  the 
man  who  assaulted  him.  Maurice  Lenihan,  junior,  and  John  Dicken¬ 
son,  an  apprentice  to  the  printing  business,  corroborated  the  evidence 
of  the  previous  witness.  For  the  defence  John  Powell  and  Michael 
O’Reilly  were  called  with  a  view  to  proving  an  alibi.  Their  testimony 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  charge,  and  so  the  Court  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  a  month’s  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

The  “Hour”  Newspaper  Again. — It  appears  we  are  never  to 
hear  the  last  of  the  lately  defunct  Hour.  The  present  action,  which 
occupied  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  nearly  three  days,  was  concluded 
on  the  18th  ult.  Mr.  Macdougall,  the  plaintiff,  formerly  proprietor  of 
the  Hour  newspaper,  sought  by  this  action  to  obtain  accounts  of  the 
liabilities  already  incurred  on  account  of  the  paper  in  his  name  since 
April  1st,  1876,  when  he  ceased  to  be  the  real  owner  of  it,  as  he 
alleges.  An  indemnity  was  also  asked  for  by  him  from  the  defendants, 
Mr.  Sampson  Copestake  (Copestake,  Crampton,  Hughes,  and  Co., 
Bow-clnirchyard)  and  Mr.  Augustus  Beddall,  solicitor,  and  also  that  a 
formal  account  should  be  taken  and  payment  made  to  him  of  debts 
owing  to  him  as  proprietor  of  the  Hour  before  the  date  mentioned. 
The  plaintiff  underwent  a  long  cross-examination  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  The  case  which  the  plaintiff  wished  to  establish  was  that 
Mr.  Copestake  was  the  moving  party  in  the  matter,  but  that  he  did  not 
wish  his  name  to  appear  in  the  contract  for  fear  of  offending  his 
partners  ;  and  that  therefore  Mr.  Beddall’s  name  was  used  ;  and  by  his 
pleadings  he  sought  to  enforce  the  contract  and  to  obtain  an  indemnity; 
and  there  was  also  a  prayer  for  accounts  and  inquiries,  and  for  costs 
against  both  defendants.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Whitehorne 
were  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Eddis,  Q.C., 
Mr.  T.  Atkinson,  and  Mr.  Romer,  for  the  defendants.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  arguments  the  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  the  evidence 
had  not  satisfied  him  of  Mr.  Copestake’s  liability  upon  this  contract. 
The  plaintiff's  case  was  that  Mr.  Beddall  acted  as  the  agent  of 
Mr.  Copestake  in  this  transaction.  Up  to  the  signing  of  the  contract 
Mr.  Copestake  dealt  with  the  plaintiff  as  principal,  but  upon  the 
signing  of  it  his  name  was  altered  for  that  of  Mr.  Beddall,  and  the 
contract  as  signed  did  not  contain  Mr.  Copestake’s  name.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  he  could  not  hold  Mr.  Copestake  liable,  as  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  Mr.  Copestake  did  give  his  authority  for  what  was 
done  by  Mr.  Beddall.  The  onus  of  proof  lay  upon  the  plaintiff,  and 
in  such  a  case  as  this  his  own  evidence,  unsupported  as  he  (the  Vice- 
chancellor)  considered  it  to  be,  was  on  principle  not  sufficient  to  make 
out  affirmatively  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  verdict  as  against  Mr. 
Copestake,  and  therefore  the  action  would  be  dismissed  with  costs  as 
against  Mr.  Copestake.  But  as  there  remained  a  substantial  case 
against  Mr.  Beddall,  he  would  now  direct  that  such  accounts  and 
inquiries  as  were  necessary  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  under 
the  agreement  should  be  taken  and  made,  and  the  matter  would  stand 
over  for  that  to  be  done. 

The  “  Daily  Express.” — The  misgivings  with  which  we  noted 
the  arrival  of  this  new  metropolitan  daily  are  more  than  borne  out  by 
the  struggle  with  which  its  existence  has  hitherto  been  sustained. 
Whether  its  many  trials  reached  their  culminating  point  in  the  recent 
proceedings  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  remains  to  be  seen.  On 
the  28th  ult.,  a  petition  was  presented  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  a 
creditor  to  the  amount  of  ^492,  asking  for  an  order  to  wind  up  this 
company.  Mr.  Roxburgh,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  petitioner.  Mr. 
Romer,  for  the  company,  said  the  Daily  Express  had  now  a  daily  sale 
of  10,000.  It  had  become  a  valuable  property,  and  if  time  were 
allowed  to  the  company  they  would  be  able  to  pay  the  petitioner.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  gave  directions  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  winding- 
up  order,  and  observed  that  nothing  but  bank  notes  would  stop  the 
drawing  up  of  the  order.  We  hear  that  the  21st  inst.  has  been  fixed 
for  the  appointment  of  an  official  liquidator. 

Alleged  Damage  to  Typefounding  Premises.— This  was  an 
appeal  heard  in  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session  on  the  14th  ult.  from  the 
decision  of  the  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh  in  a  petition  by  George  Lees, 
LL.D.,  St.  Andrews,  as  proprietor  of  premises  in  Canongate,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  have  the  Marr  Typefounding  Company  (Limited),  as  tenants 
of  those  premises,  ordained  to  execute  certain  repairs  thereon,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  terms  of  their  lease.  By  the  lease,  the  tenants  were 
taken  bound  “  to  keep  and  leave  the  premists  in  like  condition  at  the 
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expiry  ”  of  the  lease  as  when  first  entered  upon,  “  excepting  always 
from  this  obligation  such  damage  as  may  necessarily  be  occasioned 
by  the  removal  of  the  benches  or  other  fittings  used  in  the  business  of 
the  foundry.”  Though  the  lease  did  not  expire  till  Whitsunday,  1877, 
this  petition  was  presented  in  March,  1876,  on  the  ground  that  the 
tenants,  having  acquired  other  premises  at  Whiteford  House,  had  re¬ 
moved  from  those  in  New-street,  and  left  them  standing  empty,  or 
nearly  so.  The  tenants  had,  the  petitioner  said,  allowed  the  premises 
to  become  much  deteriorated  and  dilapidated  and  to  get  into  a  state  of 
disrepair,  and  the  damage  occasioned  by  their  removal  had  been  to  an 
extent  much  in  excess  of  that  contemplated  under  the  lease.  This  the 
tenants  denied,  and  asserted  that  the  premises  were  at  present  in  a 
good  and  sufficient  state  of  repair  for  the  purpose  of  the  business 
carried  on  in  them.  They  also  said  that  the  petition  was  incompetent 
as  laid,  in  respect  that  the  lease  had  been  brought  to  a  termination  by 
agreement,  before  the  raising  of  the  action.  The  Sheriff-substitute 
(Hallard)  remitted  to  Mr.  Robert  Morham,  jun.,  architect,  to  inspect 
the  premises,  and  report  whether  they  were  in  a  fit  condition  to  cany 
on  a  typefounding  business  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  which  had 
been  lately  carried  on  in  them  by  the  respondents.  On  appeal  against 
this  judgment  taken  by  the  respondents,  the  Sheriff  (Davidson)  dis¬ 
missed  the  petition,  and  gave  them  expenses,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
premature,  and  in  that  stage  incompetent,  as  the  lease  was  still  sub¬ 
sisting,  and  all  that  the  petitioner  alleged  to  be  wrong  might  be  put 
right  before  the  lease  ended  in  1877.  The  petitioner  appealed  against 
this  judgment  to  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court,  and  their  Lordships, 
on  4th  November  last,  remitted  to  W.  Watherston,  builder  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  report  on  the  existing  state  of  repair  of  the  subjects  in  dis¬ 
pute.  Mr.  Watherston  reported  that  the  premises,  with  the  exception 
of  excess  of  broken  glass  in  windows,  were  at  present  in  such  condition 
and  repair  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  under  the  lease,  and  he 
assessed  the  sum  payable  for  excess  of  broken  glass  at  £12.  At  the 
sitting  on  the  14th  the  Court  approved  of  this  report,  and  found 
the  petitioner  entitled  to  that  sum,  and  expenses  in  this  Court,  neither 
party  being  found  entitled  to  expenses  in  the  inferior  Court. 

Can  a  Contributor  Recover  for  an  Article  Set  up  but 
not  Printed  ? — -A  case  in  which  this  proposition  was  negatived,  has 
just  been  heard  in  the  City  of  London  Court  before  Mr.  Commissioner 
Kerr.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  said  he  was  a  member  of 
the  bar,  sued  Mr.  George  Potter,  proprietor  of  the  Industrial  Review, 
for  £3.  3s.  for  an  article  supplied  to  that  paper.  The  plaintiff  said 
that  on  the  12th  of  June  he  sent  by  post  to  the  editor  of  the  Industrial 
Review  an  article  commenting  upon  a  case  which  had  just  been  decided, 
“  Swainson  v.  The  London  and  North-Eastern  Railway  Company.” 
The  case  bore  upon  the  question  of  the  liabilities  of  employers  to  pay 
compensation  to  workmen  for  injuries  sustained  by  accident.  In 
the  letter  accompanying  the  article  the  plaintiff  asked  that  if  it  were 
used  he  might  be  paid  upon  defendant’s  usual  terms.  On  the  20th 
of  June  the  plaintiff  received  a  letter  from  the  defendant  enclosing  a 
proof  of  the  article  and  stating  that  he  never  paid  anything  for  the 
articles  in  his  paper,  but  if  the  plaintiff  chose  to  allow  it  to  go  in  he 
would  be  happy  to  send  him  a  few  copies  of  the  paper  for  distri¬ 
bution.  All  his  contributors,  he  said,  wrote  for  the  sake  of  the  cause. 
In  reply  to  this  the  plaintiff  returned  the  proof  with  certain  alterations 
suggested  by  defendant,  and  wrote  saying  that  if  defendant  liked  to 
put  the  article  in  the  paper  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  he  would 
charge  him  a  reduced  price  of  two  guineas,  or  less  by  one-third  than 
his  customary  charge  for  an  article  of  that  kind.  The  defendant 
replied  that  if  plaintiff  still  maintained  his  charge  for  the  article  he 
was  sorry  that  he  had  set  it  up,  and  he  would  have  the  type  distri¬ 
buted  and  return  the  copy.  The  plaintiff  replied  that  he  could  not 
waive  his  claim,  and  brought  this  action  to  recover  the  three  guineas. 
His  Honour  said  he  did  not  see,  upon  plaintiffs  own  showing,  that 
there  was  any  contract.  The  plaintiff  submitted  that  in  any  case  there 
had  been  a  conversion  of  his  manuscript,  which  was  perfectly  useless 
to  him  now,  as  it  had  been  made  dirty  by  the  compositors.  His 
Honour  :  That  may  be  a  good  ground  for  an  action  for  damage  to  the 
paper,  but  an  article  is  a  thing  in  nubibus,  a  mental  abstraction,  and 
the  defendant  has  not  made  use  of  that  at  all.  The  plaintiff  :  He  has 
prevented  my  using  the  manuscript  elsewhere.  He  has  changed  the 
heading,  and  has  changed  the  manuscript  in  other  parts,  besides  distri¬ 
buting  it  to  the  printers.  His  Honour  :  But  you  say  in  your  first 
letter  that  you  are  willing  to  be  paid  upon  defendant’s  “usual  terms,” 
and  you  hear  that  his  “  usual  terms”  are  not  to  pay  anything  at  all, 
or  to  pay  by  sending  a  few  copies  of  the  paper.  Many  people  are  so 
fond  of  seeing  themselves  in  print  that  they  would  be  quite  satisfied 
with  that.  The  plaintiff :  I  am  not  one  of  them  I  can  assure  your 
Honour.  The  defendant  here  said  that  the  contributors  to  his  paper 
generally  signed  their  articles,  being  known  as  supporters  of  “the 
cause,”  on  which  the  learned  Commissioner  observed  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  everybody  put  his  own  name  to  what  he  wrote, 
like  an  honest  man.  The  defendant  said  that  many  eminent  men 
wrote  for  his  paper,  and  they  all  put  their  names  to  what  they  wrote. 
He  did  not  solicit  plaintiff’s  article,  and  thought  he  was  anxious  to 
have  it  printed.  Plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 
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Chamney. — The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  58,  of  Mr.  R.  M. 
Chamney,  proprietor  of  the  Irish  Teachers  ’Journal .  In  his  early 
career  he  was  on  the  reporting  staff  of  Saunders's  News  Letter,  then  in 
its  palmiest  days.  He  was  subsequently  induced  to  try  his  fortune  in 
London,  where  he  joined  the  parliamentary  staff  of  the  Tunes.  Re¬ 
turning  to  his  native  city,  he  started  the  Dublin  Commercial  Journal, 
which  he  conducted  for  many  years.  He  then  launched  the  Advertising 
Gazette,  which  was  discontinued  a  few  years  ago.  In  1868  he  esta¬ 
blished  the  Irish  Teachers'  Journal,  which  he  ably  conducted  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  13th  ult. 

Greene. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Matthew  Charles 
Greene,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monetary  Gazette.  On  Monday,  the  23rd 
ult.,  Mr.  Greene  was  passing  over  the  railway  at  a  level  crossing,  a 
short  distance  from  the  station  at  Hythe,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
passing  train  and  instantaneously  killed. 

Lewis. — The  death  has  been  announced  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Lewis,  for 
many  years  a  well-known  book  auctioneer  in  Fleet-street.  He  was  born 
on  October  6th,  1802,  and  was  in  early  life  a  fellow-apprentice  with 
Mr.  W.  Pickering,  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Arch,  Cornhill. 
Mr.  Lewis  commenced  business  as  an  auctioneer  in  1825  at  the  Bank 
Coffee-house,  soon  afterwards  he  opened  rooms  in  the  Poultry,  and  in 
1838  removed  to  Fleet-street,  where  for  several  years  he  conducted 
many  important  sales,  including  the  publications  of  Mr.  Pickering.  It 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Whittingham,  at  Sur¬ 
biton,  that  Mr.  Lewis  died. 

Marshman. — Mr.  John  Clark  Marshman,  C.S.I.,  the  founder  and 
for  many  years  the  editor  of  the  Friend  of  India,  died  last  month  in  his 
83rd  year.  Mr.  Marshman  was  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Joshua  Marsh¬ 
man,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  Mission  Press  at  Serampore,  and 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  who  married 
Mr.  Marshman’s  youngest  sister.  Pie  for  several  years  held  the 
appointment  of  official  translator  to  the  Bengal  Government,  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  Indian  history,  Indian  law,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects,  and  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs.  He  was  some 
years  ago  appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Star  of  India,  in  recognition 
of  his  public  services. 

Sprigg. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Stanhope  Sprigg,  who  was 
at  one  time  editor  of  the  Elgin  Courier.  After  leaving  Elgin,  deceased 
was  four  years  editor  of  the  Daily  Nottingham  Guardian,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  he  has  held  the  same  position  on  the  Worcester  Journal. 

Vickerman. — We  have  to  announce  the  death,  in  his  71st  year, 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Vickerman,  which  took  place,  on  the  12th  ult.,  at 
Halifax.  Mr.  Vickerman  was  apprenticed  to  the  bookbinding  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  year  1823.  A  short  time  after,  the  deceased  made  the 
acquaintance  and  formed  a  firm  friendship  with  Mr.  Wm.  Milner,  and 
together  they  struggled  in  various  enterprises  for  some  time.  With 
perseverance  and  energy  of  an  uncommon  character  they  put  together 
a  small  capital,  and  in  the  year  1835  took  the  cellar  under  what  is  now 
the  Penny  Bank,  in  Waterhouse-street,  Halifax,  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  the  publishing  business.  From  this  date  commenced  the 
well-known  and  successful  cheap  Halifax  publishing  firm,  now  known 
as  Messrs.  Milner  &  Co.  As  the  concern  grew  larger  the  cellar  in 
Waterhouse-street  was  too  small,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take 
more  commodious  premises  in  Swine  Market.  A  few  years  afterwards 
property  was  bought  in  Upper  George-yard,  and  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  William  Milner  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  provinces.  In  the  year  1847  Mr.  Milner  died. 
About  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Vickerman  superintended  the  erection  of 
the  large  and  commodious  premises,  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Milner 
&  Co.,  in  Raglan-street,  and  at  the  age  of  60  years  he  retired  from 
active  service  in  the  firm,  in  the  year  1865. 


The  Will  of  Mr.  Charles  Watson  Standidge,  late  of  36, 
Old  Jewry,  lithographer,  who  died  on  the  20th  May  last,  at  George- 
lane,  Wanstead,  was  proved  on  the  19th  ult,  by  Miss  Adelaide  G. 
Standidge,  the  sister  and  sole  executor,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn 
under  ,£10,000.  The  testator  bequeaths  all  his  real  and  personal 
estate  to  his  four  sisters,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  be  living  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  and  be  unmarried. 

The  Will  of  Mr.  James  Newman,  late  of  235,  High  Holborn, 
bookseller,  who  died  on  May  28th  last,  at  138,  Marina,  St.  Leonard’s- 
on-Sea,  was  proved  on  the  26th  ult.  by  Mr.  William  Amer,  the  sole 
executor,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  £3,000.  The  testator 
leaves  legacies  to  his  executor,  housekeeper,  and  assistant,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  property  upon  trust  for  his  two  daughters. 
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TRADE  CHANGES, 


The  publishing  office  of  the  Leigh  Chronicle  has  been  removed  to 
Victoria-place. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Foster  has  opened  a  stationery  and  bookselling  business 
at  6,  Mercer’s-row,  Northampton. 

The  printing  and  publishing  offices  of  the  British  Mercantile  Gazette 
have  been  removed  to  105,  Dale  End,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Alexander  Lennox  has  retired  from  the  firm  of  Mackay  & 
Kirkwood,  wholesale  stationers,  of  Gordon-street,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  John  Waller,  of  the  “Temple  Book  Depot,”  Fleet-street,  is 
about  to  relinquish  the  bookselling  trade.  He  intends  to  remove  to 
the  West-end,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  sale  of  autographs,  &c. 

The  firm  of  Adam  Gowans  &  Sons,  bookbinders,  of  Glasgow, 
having  been  dissolved,  the  business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Charles  Gowans  and  Mr.  James  Gray  under  the  title  of  Gowans 
&  Gray. 

New  Companies. — Among  the  new  companies  registered  since  the 
date  of  our  last  issue  are  the  following  : — The  Bradford  Bill-Posting, 
with  a  capital  of  £  1 ,000,  in  £$  shares  ;  and  Keates  &  Co.,  [printers, 
See.,  with  a  capital  of  £'10,000,  in  £"io  shares. 

Messrs.  Sprague  and  Co.,  lithographers,  &c.,  have  removed  their 
business,  recently  carried  on  at  14,  Sherborne-lane,  to  22,  Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street,  E.C.  Messrs.  W.  W.  Sprague  &  Co.,  engravers, 
& c.,  announce  that  they  now  have  no  connection  with  the  above  firm, 
but  remain  at  14,  Sherborne-lane. 

Mr.  Alfred  James  Waterlow,  for  many  years  senior  acting 
partner  in  the  late  private  firm  of  Waterlow  &  Sons,  and  for  eighteen 
months  past  chairman  of  Waterlow  and  Sons  (Limited),  has  resigned 
the  chair  and  directorship,  and  is  now  associated  with  his  sons  at  the 
old  establishment  in  Birchin-lane. 


GAZETTE  NOTICES. 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

M.  Billing,  Son,  &  Co.,  printers,  Birmingham,  so  far  as  regards 
J.  Booth. 

R.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  photographic  printers,  Fleet-street  and 
Lincoln-terrace,  Ivilbum. 

T.  &  W.  Birtwhistle,  printers,  Halifax. 

Hunt  &  Tanner,  wholesale  stationers,  Upper  Thames-street. 

Bankrupt. 

H.  Affleck,  paper  manufacturer,  Gun’s  Mills,  Cambridge. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled. 

J.  B.  Hutt,  printseller  and  stationer,  Cambridge. 

The  Fine  Art  Publishing  Company  (Limited)  is  being 
wound  up.  Mr.  F.  F.  Buffen  has  been  appointed  the  official  liquidator. 

A  motion  has  been  made  for  the  winding-up  of  the  GrimshaW 
Bridge  Paper  Company. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

CREASING  OF  PAPER  AT  THE  LITHO  MACHINE. 

Sir,  — I  have  taken  to  a  Litho  Machine,  double  crown,  and  when 
I  get  demy  and  double  crown  sheets  in,  it  always  creases  the  sheets 
from  the  centre  of  the  sheet  to  the  farthest  edge  from  the  grippers.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  a  remedy  for  it.  I  take  your 
esteemed  journal  from  the  local  bookseller  here,  and  I  always  look  for 
your  welcome  budget  monthly. — Yours  most  respectfully, 

A.  B. 

[The  cause  of  creasing  in  printing  at  a  litho  machine  is  usually  an 
inequality  in  the  paper,  which  is  frequently  fuller  along  the  edges  than 
in  the  middle.  When  such  paper  is  held  tight  by  the  gripper  the  fulness 
is  transferred  to  the  edges.  The  first  action  of  the  cylinder  is  to  flatten 
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these  edges,  but  in  doing  so  the  fulness  is  further  pressed  over  until  it 
accumulates  at  the  centre  of  the  opposite  side,  and  when  the  pressure 
arrives  near  the  middle,  the  sheet  begins  to  crease.  Now,  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  gripper  does  not  hold  the  paper  tightly  at  its 
extremities,  and  the  brush  is  set  to  press  more  firmly  upon  the  cylinder 
at  the  edges  of  the  sheet,  the  creasing  will  be  aggravated.  A  palliative 
for  this  defect  may  sometimes  be  found  in  so  packing  the  brush  that  it 
may  press  more  upon  the  middle  than  the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  We 
believe  the  brush  was  first  applied  to  machines  as  a  remedy  for  creasing 
the  paper,  but,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out,  it  may  not  unfrequently  be 
the  cause  of  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  it.  We  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  an  uneven  edge  to  the  stone  on  the  gripper  side  may 
sometimes  aggravate  the  evil,  even  if  it  does  not  create  it.  There  is 
another  possible  cause  in,  the  cutting  of  the  paper.  If  not  cut  square 
and  the  shorter  edge  be  fed  into  the  gripper,  the  paper  may  be  pushed 
up  towards  the  centre  as  it  is  drawn  past  the  “lay”  gauge.  If, 
however,  the  brush  is  low  down  upon  the  cylinder,  the  sheet  should 
have  room  to  right  itself  before  this  could  have  much  influence. — 
Ed.  P.  T.  &  L.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


L.  Degeorge,  Antwerp. — Shall  be  noticed  in  our  next :  meanwhile 
we  will  write  to  you  privately. 

Ashley’s  Paper-feeder. — B.  H.  II.,  Stockton-on-Tees,  suggests 
that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  litho  trade  if  both  Ashley’s  paper- 
feeder  and  flyers  could  be  attached  to  litho  machines,  and  thus  do 
away  with  boys,  who  are  difficult  to  get  and  often  nearly  useless. 

C.  G.  S.  &  Co. — You  will  see  a  reference  to  your  communication 
elsewhere.  The  suggestion  of  one  of  your  correspondents  is  beneath 
our  notice,  and  does  him  great  discredit.  As  a  reader  of  this  Journal, 
he  ought  to  know  that  its  editor  is  uninfluenced  by  the  motives  he 
suggests. 

J.  B.  S.,  Ashton-under-Lyne. — In  reply  to  your  queries  : — 1.  The 
stone  can  be  bitten  into  relief  and  printed  from  at  letterpress,  but  the 
process  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  treating  zine  plates  in  a  similar 
way.  The  latter  method  is  now  extensively  carried  out  by  several 
houses  in  London,  who  would  do  the  work  cheaper  and  better  than 
you  could  do  it  for  yourself.  Consult  our  advertisements.  2.  The  patent 
seems  to  us  to  contain  nothing  new.  It  is  founded  on  an  incorrect 
assumption  that  transferring  requires  a  previous  preparation  of  the  stone 
other  than  that  of  polishing  with  clean  water.  Thus,  some  printers 
wash  the  stone  with  an  acid  or  alum  to  prepare  it,  as  they  call  it,  for 
the  work.  This  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good  to  a  clean  stone  ; 
but  if  the  stone  has  been  gummed  in,  then  some  such  preparation  is 
requisite.  The  treatment  of  the  transfer  with  acid  has  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  solubility  of  the  ink  when  it  is  too  much  disposed  to  run  ; 
but  as  it  is  easy  to  make  ink  with  the  minimum  quantity  of  soap,  such 
use  of  acid  is  an  unnecessary  complication.  We  therefore  think  that 
Biedermann’s  patent  is  neither  novel  nor  useful. 

We  are  again  compelled  to  hold  over  several  matters  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  demands  upon  our  space  made  by  the  Caxton  Exhibition. 
Next  issue  we  shall  return  to  our  usual  form.  We  must  ask  several 
correspondents  to  accept  this  as  a  reply  to  their  communications. 


Portraits  of  Printers,  &c. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from 
any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  have  duplicate  or  spare  proofs, 
copies  of  ancient  or  modern  Portraits  of  Printers  and  Writers  on  Print¬ 
ing,  Views  of  Printing-Offices,  and  examples  of  Printers’  Marks,  &c. 

__  The  Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  II.  (New  Series)  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  were  issued  with  the  December  number. 
Subscribers  are  recommended  to  bind  up  the  Advertisements,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  business  information,  and  are  consecutively 
paged,  at  the  end  of  the  Volume,  the  cloth  cases  sold  by  the  Publishers 
being  expressly  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Work. 

A  Guide  for  Machine-Minders. — We  commenced,  in  January, 
and  shall  continue  in  each  issue  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  a  series  of  thoroughly  practical  articles  on  Machine- 
Printing,  which  we  confidently  believe  will  be  of  real  business  use 
and  interest  to  apprentices,  machine-minders,  and  also  employers.  We 
propose  to  not  only  describe  all  the  various  processes  relating  to 
machine-printing,  but  likewise  the  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
machines  now  in  use  in  this  country.  Our  comments  will  be  inter¬ 
spersed  with  illustrations,  and  this  series  of  papers  will  form,  when 
finished,  a  complete  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Machine-printer. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 


Space  occupied. 

i  Month. 

3  Months. 

6  Months. 

9  Months. 

12  Months. 

£■  s.  d. 

£■  s.  d. 

£■  s.  d. 

X.  a  d. 

£■  s.  d. 

One  Page  ... 

4  10  0 

4  0  0 

3  16  6 

3  10  0 

3  3  0 

Half  Page  . . . 

2 10  0 

250 

226 

200 

i  17  6 

Quarter  Page 

176 

146 

1  3  0 

120 

IOO 

Per  Inch,  6r.  ;  per  Line  of  10  words,  9 d.,  each  insertion. 


Post-Office  Orders  or  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons,  8i,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
at  the  High  Holborn  Money  Order  Office. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. —GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— 
“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Sold  only  in  Packets,  labelled, — 
“James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly,  London.” 


THE  PLANTIN  MUSEUM  AT  ANTWERP. 


BOUT  two  years  ago*  we  gave  a 
general  account  of  the  remarkable 
collection  of  typographical  anti¬ 
quities  formed  by  the  descendants 
of  the  great  Flemish  printer, 
Plantin,  and  preserved  in  a 
range  of  buildings  in  the  Marche 
du  Vendredi  at  Antwerp,  which 
once  constituted  his  home  and 
his  printing-office.  We  stated  that  a  proposition  had  been 
made  by  the  burghers  of  that  ancient  city  to  the  effect  that 
the  place  and  its  contents  should  become  public  property, 
and  be  preserved  for  ever  as  a  monument  of  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  citizens.  Subsequently  we  had  the  satisfaction  to 
record  that  this  proposition  had  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
that  the  noble  old  office  would  be  constituted  a  “  Plantin 
Museum,”  and  perpetually  remind  all  who  visit  it  of  the 
industry,  skill,  and  success  of  the  famous  family  of  printers 
who  generation  after  generation  possessed  it. 

A  Brussels  litterateur ,  M.  Leon  Degeorge,  has  since  pub¬ 
lished  a  full  account  of  the  place  and  its  contents  under  the 
title  of  “  La  Maison  Plantin  a  Anvers  ”  in  a  brochure  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  pages.  It  forms  not  only  a  very 
interesting  description  of  this  “  demeure  celebre,”  but  a 
valuable  contribution  to  typographical  literature.  At  the 
close  is  appended  a  variety  of  documents  relative  to  the 
lives  and  labours  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Plantin 
family,  many  of  which  have  hitherto  been  unpublished. 
Only  150  numbered  copies  have  been  printed  of  this 
interesting  little  work,  not  a  single  one  of  which  is  now 
left  on  hand.  We  understand,  however,  that  should  a 
sufficient  demand  arise,  the  author  is  disposed  to  issue  a 
second  and  cheap  edition.  Intending  purchasers  should 
therefore  address  M.  Felix  Callewaert  pere,  imprimeur,  26, 
Rue  de  l’lndustrie,  Brussels.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  author 
we  have  been  enabled  to  reproduce  the  three  unique 


engravings  which  embellish  it.  Before  availing  ourselves, 
however,  of  the  lucid,  and  evidently  most  careful  description 
of  the  Museum  and  its  surroundings  which  is  here  pre¬ 
sented,  a  few  particulars  of  the  founder  of  the  family  and  of 
the  line  of  his  descendants  may  be  given.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  some  respects  the  genealogy  given  by  M.  Degeorge 
differs  from  the  generally-accepted  one.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
only  accurate  one  which  has  yet  been  drawn  up,  as  the 
author  has  possessed  the  advantage,  not  previously  enjoyed 
by  any  other  writer,  of  resorting  to  the  original  documents 
and  archives. 

Christopher  Plantin  was  born  in  1514  at  Montlouis,  near 
Tours,  and  died  at  Antwerp  1st  July,  1589.  His  wife’s 
maiden  name  was  Jeanne  Riviere,  and  she  was  originally  a 
native  of  Normandy.  By  their  marriage  they  had  six 
children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  rest  were  girls, 
two  of  whom,  Catherine  and  Henriette,  were  married  to 
persons  unconnected  with  printing,  and  consequently  do  not 
concern  us  in  this  connexion.  The  other  three  were 
married  to  printers,  and  to  each  of  them  Christopher 
Plantin  gave,  as  a  dowry,  one  of  his  printing-offices.  The 
youngest  one  of  the  three,  Madeleine,  married  (1)  Gilles 
Beys,  who  directed  the  establishment  founded  at  Paris  by 
Plantin  ;  (2)  Adrien  Perier,  a  printer  at  Paris.  The  eldest 
of  the  three  wives  of  printers,  Marguerite,  marriqd  Fr.  Van 
Raphelingen,  who  directed  the  establishment  founded  by 
Plantin  at  Leyden.  The  remaining  one  was  the  ancestor  of 
a  long  line  of  typographers,  and  to  whom  we  must  now 
confine  ourselves. 

Martine,  the  daughter  referred  to,  married  Joannes  Mou- 
rentorff,  who  subsequently  changed  his  name  to  Moretus,  and 
became  the  direct  successor  of  Plantin.  He  was  born  22nd 
May,  1543,  and  died  22nd  September,  1610.  The  following 
genealogy,  therefore,  follows  the  line  of  the  now  celebrated 
Moretus  family.  They  had  six  children,  two  of  whom  were 
named  respectively  Balthazar  and  Joannes.  The  first,  whom 
it  will  be.necessary  to  distinguish  as  Balthazar  I.,  was  born 
23rd  July,  1574,  and  died  8th  July,  1641.  Joannes  II.  was 

2  D 
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bom  27th  July,  1576  ;  he  died  nth  March,  1618.  The  two 
brothers  conjointly  managed  the  printing-office  with  the 
widow  of  Joannes  I.  Following  the  line  of  Joannes  II. 
we  have  his  son  Balthazar  II.,  born  10th  November,  1615, 
and  who  died  17th  September,  1647.  He  had  twelve 
children,  the  only  one  of  whom  that  concerns  us  being 
Balthazar  III.,  born  26th  July,  r646,  died  8th  July,  1696, 
and  who  was  ennobled  by  Charles  II.,  King  of  Spain. 
He  had  nine  children;  among  them  Balthazar  IV.,  born 
12th  February,  1679,  and  died  23rd  March,  1730,  and 
Joannes  Jacob,  born  17th  June,  1690,  died  5th  September, 
1757.  The  two  brothers  directed  together  the  printing 
establishment.  The  latter  had  nine  children,  of  whom 
there  were  Jacques  Paul  Joseph  (died  1808);  Louis  Frangois 
Xavier  (died  1821);  and  Frangois  Joseph  Thomas  (died  1814); 
these  three  afterwards  managing  together  the  office.  Older 
than  they  was  Franciscus  Joannes,  born  1st  June,  1717,  and 
died  31st  July,  1768.  He  restored  in  1761  the  outside 
fagade  in  the  style  as  it  at  present  exists.  He  had  thirteen 
children,  the  eleventh  of  whom  was  Henricus  Paulus 
Franciscus,  born  17th  March,  1765,  died  25th  March,  1806. 
The  ninth  son  was  Josephus  Hyacinthus,  born  23rd 
January,  1762,  died  3rd  September,  1810.  He  had  two 
children,  Albert  Frangois  Hyacinthe  Frederick,  born  17  th 
September,  1795,  and  died  between  1855  and  1861  ;  and 
Edward  Joseph,  born  5th  March,  1804,  who  is  living  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  he  who  sold  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  the 
Plantin  Museum  for  the  sum  of  1,200,000  francs  (about 
^48,000).  The  family  of  Plantin  has  thus  been  identified 
with  the  art  of  printing  for  nearly  four  centuries,  and  has  a 
pedigree  of  almost  unique  length. 

The  fine  portrait  we  present  (p.  184)  of  the  originator  of 
this  famous  family  is  a  photographic  reproduction  (by  Lefman 
&  Lourdel)  of  a  block  engraved  by  Joannes  Wierix  in  1588; 
that  is  to  say,  a  year  before  the  death  of  Christopher 
Plantin.  The  original  is  therefore  nearly  three  centuries 
old.  It  gives,  it  is  presumed,  the  exact  physiognomy  of 
the  indefatigable  and  learned  printer,  he  who  was  styled 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  of  whose  dominions  the  Netherlands 
then  formed  a  portion,  “  Regis  Iberi  Typographicus,  sed 
ipse  rex  typographum,”  and  by  a  contemporary  author, 
“  Un  des  peres  venerables  de  la  science  et  de  la  liberte 
moderne,  qu’on  ne  peut  regarder,  h  travers  le  brouillard  des 
siecles,  sans  une  emotion  de  reconnaissance  et  de  respect.” 

The  Museum  adjoins  the  Marche  du  Vendredi,  and  it  is 
a  place  which,  in  its  general  architectural  features,  resembles 
most  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  north  of  Flanders,  and 


Plantin’s  Device.  (Engraved  by  A.  Wierix.) 


which  testify  to  the  influence  of  the  former  domination  of 
Spain,  the  apartments  being  built  round  a  kind  of  patio,  or 
square.  The  front  of  the  Hotel  Plantin  occupies  the  whole 
of  one  of  the  faces  of  this  square.  The  entrance-gate  is 
surmounted  by  the  device  adopted  by  Plantin,  and  found 


in  all  his  chief  books — a  hand  issuing  from  the  clouds,  and 
holding  a  golden  compass,  with  the  device,  Lahore  et  Con¬ 
stantin.  The  cartouche  is  sustained  by  two  allegorical 
figures  representing  respectively  “  Labour  ”  and  “  Perse¬ 
verance."'  The  design  is  that  of  a  Dutch  engraver,  Erasme 
Quellin,  of  Amsterdam. 

Entering  the  building,  we  encounter  four  doors,  two  to 
the  right,  two  to  the  left.  The  first  lead  to  the  private 
rooms  of  the  Directeur-Administrateur,  M.  Em.  Rosseels, 
the  second  to  the  galleries  in  which  the  last  descendants  of 
Moretus  carried  on  their  labours. 

The  first  door  to  the  left  gives  access  to  a  kind  of  waiting- 
room,  whose  walls  are  embellished  with  tapestry;  while  on 
one  of  them  is  suspended  a  fine  Flemish  painting,  of  a 
religious  subject.  It  is  here  that  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  Museum  hold  their  sittings.  At  the  end  of 
the  vestibule  a  glass  door  opens  on  to  the  interior  court  of 
the  house.  Here  there  is  a  fine  carved  medallion  by  the 
sculptor  J.  de  Cock  (1700),  representing  the  bust  of  Bal¬ 
thazar  Moretus,  who  has  been  called  the  “  Etienne  Dolet” 
of  the  family.  The  bust  is  surrounded  by  a  remarkable 
bordering,  and  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  an  eagle  holding 
in  its  left  claw  a  star,  a  device  which  formed  part  of  the 
arms  of  the  Moretus  family. 

The  visitor  will  here  encounter  a  venerable  old  man 
wearing  the  traditional  paper  cap  of  the  printer.  He  is  an 
ancient  workman  of  the  house,  named  J.  F.  Gregoire,  and 
has  been  appointed  as  attendant  not  only  on  account  of  his 
former  services  to  the  establishment,  but  for  his  courageous 
conduct  during  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  he  had  charge 
of  the  workshops.  To  him  also  has  been  assigned  the 
work  of  putting  in  order  some  of  the  typographical  material 
which  has,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  been  laid  on  one  side  and 
become  disarranged. 

This  courtyard  forms  a  large  quadrangle,  of  which  three 
sides  preserve  their  original  appearance.  The  eye  is  attracted 
by  a  noble  vine,  which  covers  parts  of  two  of  the  sides. 
This  vine  is  about  three  hundred  years  old ;  it  was  planted, 
according  to  tradition,  by  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Plantin  family.  Over  one  of  the  windows  there  is  a 
medallion  of  Christopher  Plantin,  with  his  compass  and 
motto  appended.  A  door  on  the  left-hand  side  is  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  bust  of  Joannes  Moretus,  with  the  device 
Ratione  recta  ;  underneath  is  a  star  and  the  monogram  B.  M. 
In  the  corner  of  the  yard  is  a  door  leading  to  a  small 
apartment,  which  served  as  an  office  for  the  last  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  family,  and  in  which  is  now  situated  the  office 
of  M.  Rosseels.  At  the  head  of  the  door  there  is  a  bust  of 
I.  Lipsius,  above  it  the  simple  words  Moribus  antiquis.  A 
little  further  on  we  encounter  a  bust  of  Joannes  Moretus 
without  date,  bearing  the  letters  I.  F.  The  wall  of  the 
second  fagade  is  continued  over  three  arcades,  and  that  of 
the  third  over  five  other  arcades.  These,  as  well  as  the 
doors,  staircases,  passages,  &c.,  are  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation. 

At  the  level  of  the  third  floor,  on  the  third  fagade,  there 
is  a  bust  of  Balthazar  Moretus,  with  the  date  1730,  another 
bust  of  Balthazar  Moretus  I.  F.,  with  the  date  1683.  It  is 
encircled  by  a  garland  of  fruit  and  flowers,  with  ribbons, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  devices  Stella  duce — Lahore  et 
Constantia — Pietate  et  Prudentia.  There  is  the  compass, 
between  the  legs  of  which  is  a  globe,  and  a  scroll  around 
bears  the  words  Circuit  Orhem.  Further  on  is  a  bust  of 
Joannes  Jacques  Moretus,  with  the  date  1757.  The  fourth 
side  of  the  quadrangle  bears  a  modern  fagade,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a  bust  of  Balthazar  Moretus,  with 
the  date  1642. 

We  now  enter  the  printing-offices  proper.  Here  are  to 
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be  seen  two  old  hand-presses,  so  old  that  they  could  not  be 
worked  without  being  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  At  the 
head  of  one  of  them  are  two  old  inking-balls.  The  presses 
afford  an  excellent  idea  of  the  limited  mechanical  facilities 
possessed  by  the  printer  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Close  by  are  two  small  inking-tables  and  a  sink  for  washing 
forms. 

Adjoining  is  another  office  or  composing-room,  with 
frames  to  accommodate  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  com¬ 
positors.  The  cases  are  all  in  position,  and  are  labelled 
with  the  names  of  the  types,  such  as —  Hooge  text  romeyn, 
hooge  kleyn  text  romeyn,  leege  non  pareille  tusschen, 
kleyn  hooge  parangon  romeyn,  augustyn  curcryf,  &c.  The 
composing-sticks  and  the  visorums  are  on  the  cases ;  all  is 
as  though  work  had  been  interrupted  but  for  a  dinner  hour. 
The  cases  are  less  sloping  than  those  of  the  present  day. 
At  one  end  of  the  room  are  rules  of  all  sizes,  leads, 
galleys  (on  which  there  is  still  composed  matter  which  has 
never  been  printed) ;  further  on  a  red  ink  table,  on  which 
lies  a  roller — an  evidence  of  more  recent  work.  All  one 
side  of  the  room  is  garnished  with  reglets,  quoins,  &c. ;  on 
another  are  two  forms,  imposed,  and  waiting  to  be  worked 
off ;  a  religious  work  of  which  one  proof  only  has  been 
taken ;  and  a  pile  of  printed  sheets.  A  little  door  leads  to 
a  dark  cabinet  full  of  various  old  materials — chases,  friskets, 
& c.  The  whole  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  room  is 
occupied  by  five  hand-presses,  and  there  is  also  a  copper¬ 
plate  press. 

Passing  out  into  the  yard,  and  thence  into  a  noble  apart¬ 
ment,  tHe  walls  of  which  are  ornamented  with  Cordovan 
leather,  there  will  be  found  preserved  a  number  of  the 
archives  of  the  family,  authorization  to  print,  &c.,  with  the 
seals  of  Philippe  II.,  of  Albert,  and  of  Isabella.  Contiguous 
is  an  apartment  in  which  are  kept,  most  methodically, 
copies  of  all  the  works  produced  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Adjoining  is  the  readers’ closet,  the  “chambre  de  cor- 
recteurs,”  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  Museum,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  from  the  nature  of  the  relics  there 
preserved.  On  the  right,  on  entrance,  will  be  seen  an 
enormous  chest  full  of  letters,  proofs,  and  manuscripts, 
many  of  the  letters  being  in  the  handwriting  of  the  most 
eminent  Dutch  authors  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
The  bureau  of  the  correctors,  quite  a  work  of  art,  was  designed 
by  E.  Quellin.  Over  one  of  the  seats  is  suspended  a  huge 
antique  pair  of  scissors  ;  under  a  box,  beneath  the  table,  are 
various  old  letters  referring  to  printing ;  and  there  is  even  a 
small  scale  for  weighing  letters,  which  was  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  Outside  is  a  large  box  containing 
old  metal  to  be  re-cast.  In  one  part  of  the  room  is  a  series 
of  cupboards  containing  business  correspondence,  each  of 
them  appropriated  to  one  of  the  towns  in  which  the  firm 
established  an  office.  The  remainder  of  the  walls  is  utilised  as 
a  kind  of  store-room,  and  contains  a  quantity  of  antique  type, 
all  labelled  and  arranged  in  perfect  order.  About  the  room 
are  a  myriad  of  old  proofs,  many  with  the  manuscript  cor¬ 
rections  upon  them  just  as  they  were  passed  by  the  reader, 
and  many  of  them  possess  an  additional  interest  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  work  of  some  of  the  eminent  scholars 
whom  Plantin  engaged  to  correct  his  proofs — for  he  was  not 
a  man  who  followed  the  example  of  Erasmus,  and  “  would 
rather  see  six  thousand  faults  in  a  book  than  pay  the  salary 
of  a  competent  reader.”  The  first  of  the  correctors  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  establishment  was  the  celebrated  Corneille  van 
Kiel,  or  Kilianus,  born  at  Duffel  about  1528,  who  laboured 
here  for  forty  years,  and  may  be  considered  among  the 
greatest  Readers  of  the  past  or  the  present.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  appreciated  the  sentiment  so  happily  expressed 
by  Henri  Estienne,  “  Reading  is  to  printing  what  the  soul  is 


to  the  body ;  it  gives  it  being  and  life.”  In  the  Theatrum 
vita  Humana  of  Laurent  Bayerlinch  there  is  a  curious 
epigram  of  Kilian’s  on  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
Plantin  establishment,  and  his  industry  and  vigilance  greatly 
conduced  to  the  fame  of  this  office  for  the  correctness  and 
beauty  of  its  publications.  He  died  at  Antwerp  15th  April, 
1607.  There  was  also  similarly  employed  The'odorus 
Pulmannus,  or  Poellmann,  born  about  1510  at  Cranenburg, 
in  Cleves.  M.  Max  Rooses,  in  his  work  entitled  “  Plantijn 
en  de  Plantijnsche  Drukkerij  ”  (Brussels,  1877),  gives  some 
curious  particulars  of  this  man,  who  is  believed  by  some  to 
have  died  in  Spain ;  by  others  in  his  adopted  country. 
There  was  also  Giselinus,  a  native  of  Zantwoorde,  near 
Ostend,  and  who  remained  with  the  Plantins  a  number  of 
years — probably  between  1560  and  1570;  and  Francois 
Raphelingen,  a  name  latinised  into  Raphelengius,  who  was, 
it  is  said,  the  principal  collaborateur  of  Plantin.  He  was 
born  at  Lannoy  in  1539,  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew  at 
Paris,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Cambridge.  On  his 
return  from  England  he  was  engaged  by  Plantin;  afterwards 
Raphelengius,  as  we  have  already  stated,  married  his 
daughter,  Marguerite  Plantin.  During  the  enforced  sojourn 
of  Plantin  at  Leyden  in  1582  it  was  Raphelengius  who 
undertook  the  management  of  the  office  at  Antwerp.  He 
was  received  as  a  master  printer  into  the  corporation  of  St. 
Luke  in  1576;  in  1586  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
house  of  Plantin  at  Leyden,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  University  in  that  city.  His  knowledge 
was  marvellous,  and  his  attainments  are  shown  in  the 
famous  Polyglot  Bible  of  Arias  Montanus.  The  other 
correctors  of  the  Plantin  office  include  Francois  Harduyn 
of  Ghent,  Antoine  Ghesdael,  and  the  savant  Justus  Lipsius. 
Plantin  was  also  assisted  in  his  works  by  Joannes  Moretus, 
the  husband  of  Martine,  who  was  not  a  man  of  great 
learning,  yet  he  entered  into  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  most  eminent  savants  of  his  time.  Originally  he  was 
employed,  it  is  believed,  merely  as  an  ordinary  workman, 
but  his  close  attention  and  devotion  to  the  business  elevated 
him  to  the  position  of  manager.  While  Raphelengius 
attended  to  the  literary  correctness  of  the  works,  Moretus 
looked  after  their  mechanical  production,  and  Plantin 
thought  that  his  business  prospered  more  in  his  hands  than 
it  would  have  done  if  placed  in  those  of  one  who  was  a 
better  scholar. 

Upstairs  is  another  room  full  of  ancient  papers  connected 
with  the  business,  which  appear  to  have  been  most 
scrupulously  preserved  and  arranged.  This,  and  the  other 
rooms  close  by,  are  ornamented  with  various  antique 
embellishments,  and  the  motto  Stella  duce  is  continually 
repeated.  The  domestic  apartments  of  Plantin  are  shown, 
as  well  as  his  library. 

The  Type-foundry  should  be  visited  next.  It  is  comprised 
in  two  rooms  ;  the  one  for  casting,  the  other  for  making  up 
the  type  in  founts  and  laying  them,  previously  to  forwarding 
them  to  the  composing-room  below.  Here  also  were  pre¬ 
pared  the  varnishes  and  black  and  red  printing-inks.  An 
old  bronzing-machine  is  preserved  in  this  apartment.  All 
the  old  type-foundry  appliances  are  shown ;  the  moulds, 
pincers,  scissors,  melting-pots,  stirrers,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
furnaces.  In  a  package  are  the  old  matrices  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  founts.  Some  of  the  types  are  of  unusual  metal ;  for 
they  are  cast  in  silver.  Most  of  the  bibliographers  have 
surmised  that  this  was  either  a  whim  of  Plantin’s,  or  done 
to  gratify  some  distinguished  patron  who  chose  that  his 
work  should  be  produced  with  such  costly  types.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  these  considerations  did  not  occur 
to  the  veteran  printer,  and  that  the  more  commonplace 
and  practical  one  of  silver  being  more  durable  than  the 
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ordinary  composition  influenced  him  in  his  selection  of  this 
metal.  In  one  of  the  boxes  containing  old  type  is  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  punch-cutter,  Claude  Garamond,  the 
designer  of  the  founts  used  by  the  Stephani ;  while  it  is 
known  that  Plantin  also  engaged  Le  Be.  Plantin  was  a 
contemporary  of  Paul  Aldus  Manutius  and  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Stephani,  and  his  types  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  any  of  theirs. 

The  Library  is  especially  interesting.  Nothing  has  been 
altered  in  arrangement  since  the  death  of  Albert  Moretus. 
It  forms  a  large  parallelogram,  the  centre  of  the  room  being 
occupied  by  book-presses.  There  are  also  a  vast  number 
of  prints  and  engravings  after  Rubens,  Teniers,  Van  Dyck, 
and  Jordaens.  Some  of  the  portfolios  contain  engravings 


by  Crispin  de  Pas,  Galle,  and  Sadler — most  of  them  splendid 
proofs  before  letters. 

In  one  album  are  preserved  upwards  of  400  original 
designs  by  old  masters,  such  as  Rubens,  Martin  de  Vos, 
Van  Onley,  Erasrne  Quellin,  Godefroid  Maes,  J.  Cl.  de 
Cock,  &c.  The  most  notable  features,  however,  in  this 
collection  are  those  inscribed  “  Illustrium  quos  Belgium 
habuit  pictorum  effigies,”  the  “  leones  principum  vivorum 
doctorum  et  pictorum  ”  of  A.  Van  Dyck,  and  the  “  Theatrum 
pictorum  ”  of  D.  Teniers  ;  books  of  Emblems,  illuminated  ; 
the  “  leones  S.  Clarse,”  with  engravings  by  Wierix  and  De 
Mallory,  and  a  series  of  views  of  public  monuments  in  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  included  portraits 
of  Plantin,  Moretus,  Pourbus,  Rubens,  J.  Lipsius,  Malderus, 
and  Van  Malderen.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  catalogue 
the  contents  of  this  fine  library  :  they  include  nearly  all  the 


works  issued  by  Plantin  and  his  descendants,  from  the  first 
product  of  his  press,  as  is  stated  in  the  book  itself,  which  is 
entitled  “  La  Institutione  di  una  fanciulla  nata  nobilmente,” 
translated  from  Tuscan  into  French,  and  with  the  imprint, 
“Anvers,  avec  privilege,  1555.”  The  last  book  published 
by  Plantin  before  his  death,  on  the  1st  July,  1589,  was  vol.  i. 
of  the  “  Annales  ecclesiastici  Caesaris  Baronii  Sorani.”  The 
number  of  works  he  turned  out  is  simply  prodigious.  Among 
them  was  the  famous  “Bible  Polyglotte,”  issued  in  1573, 
whose  production  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  great 
printer’s  life.  It  was  printed  in  eight  folio  volumes,  the 
text  being  in  five  languages.  Five  of  the  volumes  are  in 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Chaldaic ;  three  volumes  in 
Syriac.  The  library  possesses  three  copies  of  this  work, 


with  notes  and  manuscript  corrections  by  Arias  Montanus, 
the  scholar  whom  Philip  II.  sent  from  Spain  to  Antwerp 
expressly  to  superintend  the  publication.  Forty  workmen 
were  constantly  employed  for  four  years,  and  the  labour 
cost  40,000  ecus.  In  regard  to  typography  it  was  the  most 
important  work  executed  in  Belgium  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  involved  a  variety  of  special  qualifications 
on  the  part  of  compositors  as  well  as  correctors,  such  as 
were  very  unusual  in  the  artisans  of  the  time.  The  press- 
work  of  the  book,  however,  presents  no  unusual  merits,  and 
there  are  many  works  in  the  library  of  a  higher  character, 
as  far  as  printing  is  concerned.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  De  Thou,  celebrated  as  the  patron  of  fine 
printing,  visited  this  office  in  1576,  he  found  seventeen 
presses  in  constant  employment,  and  Plantin  was  spending 
above  200  florins  per  day  in  wages  to  his  workpeople. 


toa^n£j  Jutt  ■ 


Vtncis  efitm  pateris,  F tontine ,  tuosque  CaGores 
^jyFtemiim  cetemum  Jama  Gyquetur  anus . 
GaucCare  opus .  Im.’icGcc  tn  tunderts  arJiu 
Idiijhrs  tantum  turuGt  at  ij}e  vtros  • 


Courtyard  of  the  Plantin  Museum  at  Antwerp. 
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If,  however,  the  visitor  to  this  Museum  is  impressed 
with  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  books  which  have 
proceeded  from  the  Plantin  press,  he  will  not  be  the  less 
surprised  with  the  incomparable  literary  riches  of  this 
library.  Here  are  manuscripts,  incunabula,  and  works 
remarkable  for  luxury  or  rarity  in  an  almost  bewildering 
variety.  Among  them  are  the  “  Chronicles  of  Froissard,” 
three  large  thick  volumes  in  folio — a  beautiful  manuscript 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Altogether  the  manu¬ 
scripts  number  about  200,  the  greater  part  being  written  on 
vellum.  Among  the  incunabula,  of  which  there  are  about 
60,  there  is  the  36-line  Bible  of  Pfister,  alleged  to  have  been 
printed  at  Bamberg  about  1459,  and  of  which  there  are  only 
five  copies  extant;  the  “Chronicle  of  Nuremberg;”  the 
“  Diets  des  Philosophes,”  printed  at  Bruges,  about  1475,  by 
Colard  Mansion,  &c.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  is  between  8,000  and  9,000.  The  Bibles  in  different 
editions  and  languages  are  very  numerous,  as  are  also  the 
Psalters,  among  which  is  one  in  metre  by  Clement  Marot 
and  De  Beze,  printed  in  1564.  The  last  named  is  curious, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  rarity,  but  on  account  of  its 
technical  features.  There  is  also  the  “  Theatrum  typo- 
graphicum  Plantinianse  officinae,”  presented  to  Plantin  by 
Jean  Moretus  in  1576.  It  contains  the  titles,  in  order  of 
their  issue,  of  all  the  works  printed  in  the  office  from  its 
opening  up  to  the  date  of  presentation. 

On  leaving  the  library  the  visitor  traverses  several 
chambers  used  by  Moretus.  In  one  of  them  is  a  collection 
of  portraits  of  J.  J.  Moretus,  M.  Schilder,  F.  J.  Moretus, 
Marie  Th.  Berrekens,  Balth.  Moretus,  &c.  Tn  another  is 
kept  the  old  account-books,  including  a  private  ledger,  with 
entries  of  receipts  and  payments  extending  from  1566  to 
1865 — over  a  period  of  three  centuries.  The  final  entry  is 
nth  February,  1865,  and  marks  the  date  of  the  ultimate 
relinquishment  of  the  business. 

Separated  from  a  smaller  library  by  a  partition  is  the 
wonderful  chambre  des  planches,  or  store-room  for  cuts.  The 
collection  of  engravings  contained  in  it  is  quite  unique,  and 
their  value  is  altogether  inestimable.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  the  work  of  renowned  Antwerp  artists  and  engravers 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  They  number  about  15,000, 
and  the  copperplates  number  about  8,000  more?  If  there 
is  not  a  complete  album  of  impressions  from  these  blocks 
and  plates,  we  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  forming  one. 

The  preceding  outline  of  the  contents  of  this  wonderful 
storehouse  of  typographical  curiosities  will  show  how  well 
advised  the  City  of  Antwerp  was  in  purchasing  it  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  maintain  it  for  ever  as  a  free  public  Museum.  It 
will  for  ever  keep  green  the  memory  of  the  famous  Flemish 
printer,  and  remain  a  monument  of  the  consideration  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  adopted  city.  We 
sincerely  hope  further  that  the  worthy  example  of  the 
Belgian  Government. and  the  Municipality  of  Antwerp  may 
be  followed  in  other  countries  ;  and  the  great  number  of 
typographical  antiquities  which  in  various  places  are  now 
neglected  and  decaying  may  be  rescued  from  the  oblivion 
which  threatens  speedily  to  overwhelm  them. 


Addressing  Telegrams. — The  following  notice  has  been  issued 
from  the  General  Post-office  :  “  The  address  of  the  sender  of  a  telegram 
is  not  required  for  any  purpose  of  signalling,  and  should  be  omitted  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  addressee  will  be  able  to  identify  the  sender 
without  it.  Por  reference  the  address  should  be  added  at  the  bottom 
or  on  the  back  of  the  message  form.  In  sending  telegrams,  firms  and 
public  companies  should  adopt  their  briefest  ‘style,’  and  should  avoid 
the  use  of  stamps  containing  full  name,  title,  and  address.  The  pre¬ 
fixes  Mr.  and  Messrs.,  and  the  affixes  Esq.,  Limited,  &c.,  should  be 
omitted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  addresses  of  both  senders  and 
addressees.  Brevity  in  these  respects  ensures  swifter  transmission 
without  any  attendant  risk 
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CHAPTER  XXII.-- Tints. 

Chromo-lithography  ( continued ).  Different  Methods  of  Making 
Tints — Tints  in  which  white  Chalk  is  imitated — Tints  of  several 
gradations  of  One  Colour — -Washing  Out  Tints — Etching  Tints — 
Various  kinds  of  other  Tints. 

AT  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  we  described  the  manner 
in  which  to  a  simple  job  in  colours  might  be  applied 
the  methods  previously  detailed  for  making  keystone,  set¬ 
offs,  and  registering.  In  the  practice  of  Chromo-lithography 
it  is,  however,  very  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  making  tints  which  imitate  more  or  less 
effectually  light  washes  of  colour,  as  seen  in  water-colour 
drawings,  &c.  These  methods  we  proceed  now  to  point  out. 

158.  Of  the  Different  Methods  of  Making  Tints. 
— The  method  of  producing  a  tint  given  in  par.  157,  though 
the  simplest  one,  is  only  adapted  for  producing  one  uniform 
colour,  and  therefore  is  very  limited  in  its  application.  If 
the  student  will  examine  some  of  the  subjects  frequently  to 
be  met  with,  which  are  printed  in  black  and  one  or  two 
tints,  he  will  notice  that  each  colour  or  tint  consists  of  more 
than  one  gradation.  If  he  will  study  also  those  imitations 
of  chalk  drawings  on  tinted  paper  which  are  generally  im¬ 
ported  from  Paris,  he  will  find  that  the  lights  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  laid  on  with  white  chalk.  To  obtain  these 
effects  in  a  more  rapid  manner  than  could  be  done  by  the 
methods  of  drawing  previously  described,  is  the  object  of 
tint-making,  though  all  of  them  are  frequently  introduced  in 
one  work  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art.  Tints,  as 
understood  by  the  lithographer,  usually  mean  masses  of 
somewhat  light  colour  spread  over  large  spaces.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  two  or  more  gradations,  though  the  term  is  equally 
applicable  when  variety  of  light  and  shade  is  not  attempted. 

The  modes  in  common  use  of  producing  tints  depend 
upon  the  principle  of  laying  some  fatty  matter  on  the  stone 
in  such  a  manner  that  if  left  in  that  state  it  would  roll  up 
of  full  strength  all  over,  unless  part  of  it  had  been  removed 
by  etching  with  dilute  acid  or  scraping,  or  both  combined. 

159.  Tints  in  which  White  Chalk  is  imitated. — For 
this  method  a  somewhat  coarse,  but  very  sharp-grained 
stone  must  be  employed,  and  the  set-off  of  the  drawing 
must  be  made  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  subject 
can  be  distinctly  seen  during  the  several  subsequent  stages. 
As  this  imitation  of  white  chalk  is  to  be  produced  by 
scraping,  it  is  desirable  that  the  artist  should  have  his 
ground  colour  sufficiently  dark  to  enable  him  to  estimate 
properly  the  effect  he  is  producing.  A  dark  ground  would, 
however,  obliterate  an  ordinary  set-off,  but  if  it  be  laid 
down  with  turpentine,  as  described  in  the  fifth  part  of  par. 
130,  it  will  show  through  the  ground.  If  the  ground  for  the 
tint  is  on  the  other  hand  so  dark  as  to  obscure  even  this 
kind  of  set-off,  a  dusted  one  may  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
ground  after  the  latter  has  been  put  on. 

The  practical  treatment  will  be  as  follows  : — On  the 
grained  stone  make  the  set-off.  With  gum  and  acid  stop 
out  the  margin  and  high  lights.  Then  lay  the  ground.  If 
the  set-off  do  not  now  show  sufficiently,  an  impression 
dusted  over  with  red  chalk  or  vermilion  may  be  registered 
upon  it,  and  passed  through  the  press  with  light  pressure, 
provided  the  ground  is  hard  enough  to  permit  of  it. 

The  ground  forming  the  tint  must  possess  the  following 
properties  : — It  must  be  hard  enough  to  allow  of  the  scraper 
removing  it  in  parts  without  smearing.  It  must  resist  the 
action  of  the  acid  sufficiently  to  roll  up  solidly,  after  an 
etching  which  is  strong  enough  to  keep  the  scraped  parts 
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clear.  Thus  it  must  not  be  too  greasy,  but  must  be  soluble 
in  solvents  that  dissolve  fatty  matters.  There  are  several 
substances  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  are  asphaltum  or  Brunswick  black,  and 
copal  varnish,  the  latter  of  which  will  require  some  colour¬ 
ing  matter  added  to  it  to  enable  the  artist  to  see  what  he  is 
doing.  The  coating  must  be  even,  but  not  too  thick,  and 
may  be  best  applied  by  means  of  either  a  letterpress  or  litho 
roller,  both  of  which  can  be  more  easily  and  effectually 
cleaned  with  turpentine  than  can  a  leather  one. 

The  ground,  having  been  laid  evenly,  must  be  left  until 
dry  enough  to  permit  of  the  use  of  the  scraper,  by  which 
the  lights  may  be  put  in  so  as  to  imitate  the  stroke  of  the 
white  crayon  as  closely  as  the  circumstances  will  allow. 
Thanks  to  the  grain  underlying  the  varnish,  this  may  be 
accomplished  more  easily  than  would  at  first  sight  appear 
possible.  The  scraper  must  be  quite  sharp,  and  should  be 
held  easily  in  the  hand,  so  as  to  obtain  the  necessary 
freedom  in  manipulating  it. 

The  scraping  having  been  done,  the  stone  will  require  to 
be  etched,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lights.  The  strength  of 
acid  necessary  for  this  purpose  will  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  varnish.  Though  the  exact 
strength  cannot  be  stated,  little  difficulty  will  be  expe¬ 
rienced  if  the  following  expedient  be  resorted  to.  Select 
a  portion  of  the  tint  for  experiment  that  is  to  remain 
solid  or  of  full  colour,  and  commencing  with  very  dilute 
acid,  try  it  upon  that  portion  of  the  stone  until,  by  the 
addition  of  more  acid,  the  ground  is  attacked.  Then  by 
diluting  the  acid  it  will  be  brought  gradually  to  such  a 
condition  that  it  will  not  attack  the  ground,  but  will  be 
efficient  in  keeping  the  scraped  parts  open.  The  solid  part 
that  has  been  used  for  the  acid  test  may  be  restored  by 
rubbing  upon  it  a  little  soap,  which  will  effectually  restore 
it  to  a  full  tint  when  rolled  up.  Any  of  the  methods 
described  for  etching  chalk  drawings  may  be  used  in  this 
process,  after  which  the  stone  may  at  once  be  rolled  up  by 
the  lithographic  roller  in  black  ink,  until  the  lights  become 
clean  and  the  dark  parts  quite  solid.  It  may,  previous  to 
the  rolling-up  in  black,  be  washed  with  turpentine  and  oil. 

After  rolling  up  in  black,  if  the  tint  is  found  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  it  may  be  dusted  with  very  finely-ground  rosin,  and 
acidulated  until  a  perceptible  depth  is  reached.  In  this 
way  relief  will  be  imparted  to  those  portions  representing 
white  chalk  when  the  tint  is  printed  in  its  proper  colour  on 
soft  paper. 

160.  Tints  of  several  Gradations.  —  Any  of  the 
methods  employed  in  making  drawings  on  stone  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  tints  of  various  grada¬ 
tions,  and  are,  in  fact,  so  used  where  exactness  and  defi¬ 
nition  are  essential  in  the  practice  of  Chromo-lithography. 
The  method  about  to  be  described  is,  however,  best  adapted 
when  two  or  three  tints  are  required  to  be  added  to  a 
drawing  in  black,  or  in  the  broader  tinted  effects  in  land¬ 
scapes,  &c.,  in  colours. 

The  stone  must  have  a  sharp  grain,  as  in  the  last  described 
method,  but  as  this  is  a  more  complicated  one,  special 
attention  is  requisite  to  the  subject  of  set-offs.  If  an  ink 
which  will  permit  of  a  black  set-off  being  seen  through  it 
be  used  for  rubbing  in  the  ground,  as  described  further  on, 
such  set-off  may  be  made  with  a  good  drying  ink  and 
allowed  a  day  or  two  to  dry.  If,  however,  the  ground  be 
too  dark,  or  time  cannot  be  allowed  for  the  set-off  to  dry 
properly,  the  parts  of  the  stone  required  to  be  defined  in 
the  various  gradations  are  usually  scratched  with  a  sharp 
point  through  the  lines  of  the  set-off.  Sometimes  a  very 
fine  gum  outline  will  be  found  preferable,  or  common  black 
writing  ink,  if  not  too  gummy,  may  be  used  for  a  dark 
outline.  The  white  parts  should  then  be  determined  upon 


and  stopped  out  with  gum  and  acid,  and  the  stone,  when 
dry,  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  ground,  which,  however, 
must  not  be  laid  in  with  the  roller,  as  in  the  last  method, 
but  as  follows  : — 

Set  the  stone  before  a  fire,  and  get  it  hot  equably  all  over. 
Noav  rub  over  its  surface  a  piece  of  rubbing-in  ink,*  and 
continue  rubbing  until  the  grain  of  the  stone  is  filled  in. 
Experience  will  soon  determine  the  degree  of  heat  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  operation,  and  it  will  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  rubbing-in  ink.  The  superfluous  ink  is  next 
to  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  face  of  the  stone  with  a  large 
piece  of  an  old  coat  or  other  woollen  rag,  changing  the 
dirty  part  of  the  cloth  for  a  clean  one,  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  continuing  until  a  perfectly  even  surface  is  obtained. 

The  stone,  having  become  cool,  may  be  washed  with 
water  to  free  it  from  the  gum,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
scraping  may  be  more  distinctly  seen.f  This  washing  should 
now  be  done. 

The  next  thing  to  be  determined  is,  how  many  gradations 
of  tint  are  required.  For  many  purposes,  what  is  called 
full-and-half  tint  will  be  sufficient  in  conjunction  with  the 
scraping ;  it  will  do  very  well  for  ordinary  fine-weather  clouds. 
It  is  thus  performed.  After  the  scraping  is  done,  the  parts 
intended  to  be  full  tint  must  be  filled  in  with  thick  litho  ink, 
Brunswick  black,  or  copal  varnish.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  gradation  between  full  and  half  tint  may  be 
attempted  by  the  use  of  crayon  laid  on  in  the  usual  way,  or 
Lemercier’s  stumping  crayon,  applied  with  the  stump,  but  it 
must  not  be  relied  upon  for  producing  the  same  effect  after 
etching  as  is  seen  upon  the  stone.  The  margin  and  any  broad 
■white  parts  should  also  be  covered  with  varnish,  but  not 
with  litho  ink,  which  might  penetrate  the  gum.  The  reason 
for  so  covering  the  margin  is  this  : — In  the  process  of  etching 
it  will  be  found  that  the  acid  will  recede  from  the  edges  of 
the  tint,  when  there  is  a  space  of  clear  stone  alongside  it ; 
consequently,  such  part  of  the  tint  is  less  acted  upon,  and 
prints  darker  than  is  required.  If,  however,  such  margin 
or  other  broad  spaces  be  stopped  out  with  a  resisting 
varnish,  the  etching  fluid  will  act  more  equably  where  it  is 
required. 

The  ink  or  varnish  used  for  stopping  out  having  become 
fairly  dry,  the  stone  may  be  etched  by  any  of  the  methods 
described  in  treating  of  etching  chalk  drawings,  but  the 
acid  should  be  used  in  a  less  diluted  condition.  The 
strength  of  the  rubbed  tint  will  determine  how  strong  it 
must  be  used ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  acid  may  be 
employed  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a  brisk  effervescence. 
If  the  method  of  etching  with  gum  and  acid,  applied  by  a 
brush,  be  adopted,  it  will  require  dexterous  management, 
on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  greasy  ground  to  throw 
it  off.  Some  parts,  in  consequence  of  this,  will  receive  less 
etching  than  others,  and  the  tint  will  become  “  spotty.” 


*  This  ink  may  be  obtained  of  the  dealers,  but  as  its  composition  is 
not  of  any  great  importance,  most  printers  who  are  conversant  with 
the  process  described  above  have  their  own  favourite  recipe.  Beeswax 
alone  is  a  very  good  substance  for  this  purpose,  but  is  better  when  made 
dark  by  the  addition  of  some  black  pigment.  Tallow  may  be  added 
to  the  beeswax  to  make  it  softer  and  more  easy  to  rub  in  on  a  moderately 
hot  stone.  Wax,  tallow,  and  cuttings  of  lithographic  chalks,  also 
make  a  very  good  ink,  the  latter  ingredient  rendering  it  sufficiently 
black  to  enable  the  artist  to  see  the  effect  of  his  scraping.  These  dif¬ 
ferent  compositions  will  be  found  to  vary  in  their  power  of  resisting 
acids,  and  we  would  consequently  recommend  the  student  to  keep  to 
one  kind  as  soon  as  he  finds  it  to  answer  the  purpose,  as  he  will  thus 
be  able  to  know  what  degree  of  etching  he  has  to  give  to  obtain  any 
wished-for  effect. 

+  The  inks  we  have  indicated  in  the  previous  note  will  permit  of 
washing,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  bought  from  the  dealer  in 
these  materials  may  have  so  much  soap  in  its  composition  as  to  render 
washing  a  dangerous  operation  ;  if  so,  it  must  be  deferred  until  the 
tint  has  been  once  etched,  but  the  scraping  must  be  done  previously. 
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This  unequal  biting  of  the  acid  may  be  much  modified  by 
setting  the  stone  quite  level,  and  applying  plain  gum-water 
to  its  surface  until  there  is  sufficient  liquid  upon  it  to  lie 
there  without  receding  from  the  greasy  ground-tint. 

A  large  flat  camel-hair  brush  is  now  charged  with  gum 
and  acid,  and  boldly  swept  over  the  stone,  mixing  it  well 
with  that  previously  there,  until  an  effervescence  appears 
all  over  the  tint.  The  action  having  been  continued  a  few 
seconds,  the  fluid  must  be  washed  off.  It  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  by  reason  of  the  stone  being  covered  with 
plain  gum -water  at  the  outset,  the  etching  preparation  must 
be  used  proportionately  stronger. 

One  of  the  methods  of  flooding  the  stone  before  de¬ 
scribed  will  afford  a  better  chance  of  even  etching  if  it  be 
thought  worth  while  to  set  up  the  necessary  apparatus.  In 
any  case,  however,  good  work  will  ultimately  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  noting  the  amount  of  effervescence  taking  place 
upon  a  ground  of  known  resistive  power.  A  little  fresh 
gum,  free  from  acid,  may  now  be  applied,  and  the  tint 
washed  out  with  turpentine  and  oil.  It  is  then  to  be  rolled 
up  in  black  ink  to  test  whether  the  process  of  etching  has 
been  successfully  carried  out.  If  there  is  not  sufficient 
distinction  between  the  full  and  half  tints,  the  etching  may 
be  repeated  with  more  dilute  acid  applied  by  flooding.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  seems  to  be  overdone,  a  thinner  ink 
used  in  printing  will  tend  greatly  to  restore  the  half  tint 
without  increasing  the  strength  of  the  full  one. 

Tints  of  more  than  two  gradations  are  produced  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  parts  desired  to  be  of  full  strength 
having  been  preserved  by  the  stopping-out  varnish,  the  stone 
is  then  etched  for  the  next  lighter  tint.  This  will  need,  in 
proportion,  less  etching  than  for  half  tint,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  more  acidulation  is  required  to  produce  the  first 
than  subsequent  gradations.  The  stone  is  next  washed  and 
dried,  and  if  only  acid  and  water  containing  no  gum  have 
been  used  for  the  etching,  it  should  be  gummed  in  with 
weak  gum-water.  It  is  then  stopped  out  with  varnish,  and 
the  same  operations  repeated  for  the  next  gradation,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  process  until  the  number  of  tints  necessary  to  the 
effect  sought  have  been  obtained.  Theoretically,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  gradations  that  may  be  got  by 
these  means,  but  in  practice  it  is  usual  to  limit  them  to  two 
or  three  between  the  deepest  tint  and  white  paper. 

Tint-printing  requires  considerable  experience  and 
judgment.  We  may  point  out,  as  a  general  rule,  that  thin 
inks  produce  soft  and  wash-like  tints,  while  stiff  inks 
make  the  tints  look  more  granular,  and  keep  them  in  better 
condition  while  being  printed.  The  lighter  the  tint  is,  the 
less  easily  can  any  defects  be  seen  while  they  are  being 
inked ;  but  as  light  tints  show  the  grain  of  the  stone  less 
distinctly  than  darker  ones,  it  follows  that  stronger  ink  may 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  work  clear. 
The  colour  which  needs  most  attention  in  this  respect  is 
yellow ,  which,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  is  very  apt  to 
catch  unobserved  upon  what  should  be  the  clean  parts  of 
the  stone.  The  commencement  of  this  defect  is  best 
detected  by  occasionally  looking  obliquely  across  the  stone 
towards  the  window,  or  other  source  of  light,  when  the 
stone  will  be  seen  to  be  distinctly  greasy  where  it  should  be 
clean.  For  this  defect,  the  best  preventive  is  strong  ink. 
A  little  stale  beer  may  also  be  used  in  the  damping  water. 

When  necessary,  it  must  be  washed  out,  and  rolled  up 
in  black  to  better  examine  the  condition.  If  the  tint  is 
found  to  have  extended  itself,  it  must  be  etched  with  very 
much  diluted  acid.  This  will  require  great  care,  and  had 
best  be  performed  for  the  student  by  some  one  more  expe¬ 
rienced,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  verbal  directions. 
The  student  may,  if  he  has  mastered  the  principles  we  have 
already  laid  down,  be  successful  in  restoring  the  stone  to 


its  previous  condition,  by  a  careful  etching,  after  it  has  been 
dusted  with  rosin.  Previous  to  applying  the  rosin,  it  will 
be  well  to  take  an  impression  in  black,  to  see  if  the  full  tint 
prints  quite  black  ;  for  if  it  does  not,  there  will  be  danger  of 
further  reducing  it  in  the  deepest  parts. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


CLOSE  OF  THE  CAXTON  EXHIBITION. 

HE  Loan  Collection  was  finally  closed  on  the  ist  September.  It 
had  been  open  daily  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks  ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  add  that  the  last  day  was  the  most  crowded  of  all  with 
eager  and  interested  visitors.  In  all  4,000  admission  tickets  have  been 
sold  to  the  trade. 

It  is,  we  understand,  too  early  to  announce  the  financial  results  of 
the  Exhibition  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  increment  to  the 
funds  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation  will  not  be  very  consider¬ 
able.  Leaving,  therefore,  that  aspect  of  the  Caxton  Celebration,  we 
may  seek  for  the  advantages  in  an  educational,  literary,  and  technical 
sense,  which  may  have  accrued  from  the  undoubtedly  unique  collection 
of  antiquities  and  rarities  gathered  together,  as  a  corollary  of  the 
movement  in  honour  of  our  English  proto-typographer. 

We  expressed  the  opinion  some  months  back  in  these  pages  that 
one  result  of  the  Exhibition  would  be  to  attract  greater  attention  to  the 
subject  of  paleotypography  than  it  had  hitherto  received,  at  least 
within  the  last  half-century — for  the  nineteenth  century,  it  will  be 
remembered  was  ushered  in  with  a  bibliomania  such  as  had  never 
previously  taken  hold  of  men.  Our  vaticinations  in  this  respect  have 
been  abundantly  verified.  Several  highly  valuable  contributions  to  the 
history  of  printing  have  been  made,  which  were  primarily  evoked  by 
the  sight  of  the  treasures  displayed  at  South  Kensington.  Perhaps 
even  more  important  than  these  is  the  fact  that  a  variety  of  antiquated 
errors,  prevailing  both  among  authors  and  in  society  at  large,  have  been 
exploded,  and  even  the  common-place  .articles  in  the  penny  weekly 
journals  have  been  purged  of  a  quantity  of  obsolete  matter  about 
Koster,  Fust,  Caxton,  and  Corsellis,  which  had  until  lately  been  repeated 
ad  nauseam,  year  after  year,  by  those  who  have  written  on  a  subject 
which  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate.  The  columns 
even  of  the  Times  have  been  thrown  open  to  correspondence  on  moot 
points  of  typographical  history.  Several  original  books  of  value  have 
appeared  upon  the  subject ;  for  older  and  approved  ones  a  demand  has 
sprung  up,  necessitating  new  editions.  In  short,  literature  of  this  kind, 
so  long  neglected,  if  not  despised,  has,  to  use  a  slang  term,  “been 
decidedly  looking  up.”  To  say  the  least,  there  are  not  many  people 
now  who  will  tolerate  as  a  reply  to  the  question,  “Who  was  Caxton  ?  ” 
the  statement  that  he  was  “  The  fellow  who  built  the  Crystal  Palace, 
you  know.” 

While  acknowledging  faults  and  bad  management  in  reference  to 
the  Exhibition,  we  must  avow  our  admiration  and  appreciation  of  the 
Catalogue.  That  such  a  book  has  been  compiled  is  a  most  useful 
outcome  of  the  Exhibition.  It  was  certainly  of  little  use  to  the 
visitor  as  a  guide — indeed,  it  was  not  completed  until  the  collection 
was  about  to  be  dispersed,  but  it  has  a  value  which  those  who  under¬ 
stand  the  matter  most  will  the  more  highly  appreciate.  If  regarded  as 
only  a  list  of  the  typographical  antiquities  that  are  extant,  it  is  a 
most  important  book.  We  were  not  permitted  to  examine  those 
antiquities  at  the  Exhibition,  for  they  were  generally  contained  in 
locked-up  glass  cases,  and  the  holder  of  the  keys  was  usually  in 
nitbibus  when  inquired  for.  But  we  now  know  where  the  things  them¬ 
selves  are,  and  where  they  are  to  be  found.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
consequence,  and  it  will  materially  facilitate  the  work  of  the  future 
historian. 

Although  we  think  the  operative  printers  were  somewhat  coldly 
treated,  and  were  not  welcomed  as  they  might  have  been,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  many  of  those  who  visited  the  galleries  a  desire  must 
have  sprung  up  to  learn  something  concerning  the  antecedents  of  their 
craft,  and  a  consciousness  been  implanted  in  them  of  its  nobility  and 
influence  which  they  did  not  previously  possess.  In  a  letter  to  the  public 
prints,  tinged  throughout  with  couleur  de  rose,  Mr.  Hodson  says  : 

“  It  may  then  at  once  be  stated  that  the  Exhibition  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  vast  number  of  artisans  employed  in  the  printing 
business,  and  that  as  a  means  of  technical  education  it  has  fulfilled  all 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  promoters.”  We  must  demur  to 
this  broad  statement ;  for  we  cannot  think  that  a  “  technical  educa¬ 
tion  ”  can  have  been  acquired  in  any  one  case  by  a  desultory  ramble 
among  the  different  exhibits.  Some  of  the  things  shown  may,  however, 
have  aroused  in  certain  instances  an  interest  in  the  products  of  the 
printing-press,  which  will  lighten  the  toil  of  the  workman  and  prove 
an  incentive  to  the  better  cultivation  of  his  mind,  the  extension  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  his  craftsmanship. 


Sept.  15, 1877.] 
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It  is  now  too  late  for  comments  on  the  management  to  be  attended 
with  any  good  result,  more  especially  as  the  present  generation  probably 
will  never  witness  an  Exhibition  of  a  similar  character.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  public,  as  well  as  professional  literary  men,  are  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hodson,  the  promoter  of  the  idea,  and  to  those 
gentlemen  who  actually,  and  not  only  nominally,  spent  so  much  labour, 
time,  and  thought,  on  the  collecting,  selecting,  arranging,  and  classifying 
of  the  exhibits  ;  and  that,  although  the  really  working  members  of  the 
various  sub-committees  were  exceedingly  few,  their  efforts  were  as 
creditable  as  the  result  was  useful. 

So  ends  the  Commemoration  of  1877  ;  it  would  form  a  curious  subject 
for  speculation,  what  kind  of  appliances,  machinery,  and  material, 
what  new  methods  and  now  undreamt-of  inventions  will  be  shown  in 
the  Quincentenary  of  Caxton,  one  hundred  years  hence  ! 


Cfie  3$ 1 1) I e 

In  continuing  our  account  of  the  Bibles  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  in  the  English  language,  about  which 
the  Cataloguer,  Mr.  H.  Stevens,  is  best  qualified  to  speak,  and  with  a 
fulness  of  information  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  in  any  other 
quarter. 

First,  however,  we  would  remark,  as  rather  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  the  first  complete  Protestant  version  in  the  French  language  was 
published  in  the  same  year  as  the  first  English,  viz.  in  1535.  This  was 
the  Bible  known  as  the  Olivetan  Bible,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  by  P.  R.  Olivetan,  assisted  by  J.  Calvin,  and  printed  at 
Neuchatel  by  Pierre  de  Wingle. 

Coverdale’s  Bible  was  reprinted  in  folio  by  James  Nycolson  in  Saint 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  Southwark,  in  1537,  and  with  impressions  from  the 
same  wooden  blocks  that  were  used  in  the  Antwerp  edition.  The 
types,  however,  are  totally  different.  In  the  same  year  Nycolson  also 
printed  an  edition  of  the  Coverdale  Bible  in  quarto.  Which  of  the  two 
was  the  first  printed  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Mr.  Fry  sends  a  copy  of 
the  folio,  and  Earl  Spencer  of  the  quarto,  to  the  Exhibition. 

I'1  1 537  als°  was  published  “The  Byble,  which  is  all  the  holy 
Scripture  :  in  which  are  contayned  the  Okie  and  Newe  Testament  truly 
and  purely  translated  into  Englysh  by  Thomas  Matthew.”  The 
colophon  is  as  follows  : — “  The  ende  of  the  newe  Testament,  and  of 
the  whole  Byble.  To  the  honoure  and  prayse  of  God  was  this  Byble 
prynted  and  fynesshed,  in  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde  God  a.  MDXXXVII.” 
This  is  the  Bible  usually  called  “  Matthew’s  Bible.”  Thomas  Matthew, 
however,  was  no  other  than  John  Rogers,  who  was  afterwards  the 
proto-martyr  of  the  Reformation  under  the  Marian  persecution. 
Rogers  was  a  friend  of  Tyndale,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  his  MSS.  when  that  illustrious  man  was  thrown  into 
prison.  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  was  incorporated  by  Rogers  in  his 
Bible,  also  his  Pentateuch,  his  Book  of  Jonah,  and  such  other  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  Tyndale  had  left  behind  him  in  MS.  ;  the 
necessary  corrections  being  made  by  Rogers,  who  is  presumed  to  have 
completed  the  remainder  with  his  own  hand.  This  work  was  printed 
at  Antwerp,  perhaps  by  Van  Meteren  himself,  as  Mr.  Stevens  con¬ 
cludes  ;  but,  as  we  believe,  more  likely  at  his  cost,  and  the  entire 
edition  disposed  of  by  him  to  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  in  London,  as 
he  had  previously  disposed  of  the  Coverdale  Bible  to  James  Nycolson, 
of  Southwark.  Rogers  and  Van  Meteren,  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  were  relatives  by  marriage.  The  initials,  T.  M.,  for  Thomas 
Matthew,  are  subscribed  to  the  dedication  of  this  Bible,  and  J.  R.,  for 
John  Rogers,  to  “An  exhortation  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
gathered  out  of  the  Bible  ”  ;  while  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
find  the  initials  W.  T.  in  large  flourished  capitals,  “evidently  intended,” 
says  Anderson,  “for  William  Tyndale.”  Through  the  exertions  of 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell  this  Bible  was  allowed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  be 
“bought  and  read  within  this  realm,”  as  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Cranmer,  under  the  date  of  Aug.  13th,  1537,  quoted  by  Anderson  in  his 
“Annals  of  the  English  Bible.”  Thus  was  the  lifelong  work  of  Tyn¬ 
dale,  for  which  he  himself  suffered  martyrdom,  in  the  very  year  after 
his  death  crowned  with  complete  success,  in  being  allowed  by  the  high¬ 
est  authority  to  be  “  bought  and  read  within  this  realm.”  There  are 
three  copies  of  this  Bible  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  lent  respectively  by 
Earl  Spencer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gott,  and  the  Bodleian  Library. 

The  next  complete  Bible  in  English  was  that  “  newly  recognised 
with  great  diligence,  after  most  faythful  exemplars  by  Rychard  Taver¬ 
ner”  ;  which  was  “  prynted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  at  the  Sygne  of 
the  sonne  by  John  Byddell,  for  Thomas  Barthlett,”  in  1539.  A  copy 
of  this  is  exhibited  by  Earl  Spencer,  and  another  by  Dr.  Gott.  Taver¬ 
ner  was  a  lawyer  and  a  layman,  with  a  good  reputation  for  Greek 
scholarship.  His  Bible  was  a  revision  of  Matthew’s  version.  “His 
dedication  to  the  King,”  says  Canon  Westcott,  “is  couched  in  language 
full  at  once  of  respect  and  manliness.” 

The  entry  of  Taverner’s  Bible  appears  first  in  the  Catalogue,  but  there 
is  no  date  of  the  month  given  in  which  it  was  published,  so  that  it  may 
have  been  issued,  for  ought  we  know,  after  the  “Great  Bible,”  so 
called,  which  is  distinctly  stated  at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament  to 
have  been  “  Fynisshed  in  Apryll,  anno  MCCCCCXXXIX.” 


The  title  of  the  “  Great  Bible  ”  is  as  follows  : — “The  Byble  in  Eng- 
lyshe,  that  is  to  saye  the  content  of  all  the  holy  scrypture  bothe  of  y' 
olde  and  newe  testament,  truly  translated  after  the  veryte  of  the  He- 
brue  and  Greke  textes,  by  ye  dylygent  studye  of  dyuerse  excellent, 
learned  men,  expert  in  the  forsayde  tonges.  Prynted  by  Rychard 
Grafton  &  Edward  Whitchurch.  Cum  priuvilegio  ad  imprimendum. 
1 539-”  This  title  is  enclosed  within  a  handsome  woodcut  border  de¬ 
signed  by  Holbein.  Although  stated  to  have  been  printed  by  Grafton 
and  Whitchurch,  it  was,  in  fact,  only  printed  for  them  ;  the  printing — 
at  least  the  greater  portion  of  it — having  been  executed  at  Paris  by 
Francis  Regnault.  “  Coverdale,”  says  Mr.  Stevens,  “superintended 
the  literary  part  and  saw  it  through  the  press  as  reviser  and  corrector, 
while  Grafton  attended  to  the  business  matters.  They  were  interrupted 
by  the  Inquisition  just  before  the  work  was  finished,  so  that  they  had 
to  escape  with  what  they  could,  and  finish  the  work  in  London.  The 
type  and  plant  were  apparently  got  up  secretly  for  this  edition  as 
before,  in  the  cases  of  the  Coverdale  and  Matthew  Bibles,  and  after  the 
interruption  by  the  Inquisition,  found  their  way  to  London,  and  were 
used  in  producing  the  six  immediately  subsequent  editions  of  the 
Great  Bible." 

This  Bible  was  produced  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Cromwell, 
who,  as  Vicar-General,  also  issued  an  injunction  that  it  should  be  set 
up  in  some  convenient  place  in  every  church  throughout  the  kingdom 
before  a  certain  day.  Copies  are  exhibited  by  Earl  Spencer,  Dr.  Gott, 
and  Henry  White,  Esq. 

Cranmer,  it  seems,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  publication  of  the 
“  Great  Bible,”  but  when  it  appeared  he  gave  it  his  influential  support. 
Another  edition  was  very  soon  called  for,  and  to  this  Cranmer  supplied 
a  Prologue.  It  is  therefore  not  improperly  called,  by  way  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  “  Cranmer’s  Bible.”  This  was  printed  in  London  by  Edward 
Whitchurch,  and  “Fynisshed  in  Apryll,”  1540.  It  has  the  border 
designed  by  Holbein,  as  in  the  preceding.  “The  price  of  this  Bible,” 
says  the  Catalogue,  “was  fixed  by  Royal  Proclamation  at  ten  shillings 
unbound.  Public  copies  were  sometimes  attached  by  a  chain  to  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  church,  with  the  king’s  injunction  that  it  should  be 
read  with  ‘  discretion,  honest  intent,  charity,  reverence,  and  quiet 
behaviour.’”  The  expense  of  this  edition  was  defrayed  by  “  Anthony 
Mailer,  of  London,  Haberdassher,”  who  presented  a  copy  printed  on 
vellum,  with  his  autograph  on  the  fly-leaf,  to  the  king,  which  copy  is 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Copies  are  in  the  Exhibition, 
lent  by  Earl  Spencer  and  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

The  next  edition  of  this  Bible,  here  exhibited,  was  “Fynysshed  in 
Maye,”  1 54 1  ;  also  with  the  Holbein  title-page;  but,  alas  for  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs  1  Cromwell’s  arms,  which  in  the  two  previous 
editions  appear  underneath  his  portrait  in  the  wood-engraving,  are  in 
this  edition  erased,  and  the  space  left  blank,  the  reason  being  that  in 
the  July  preceding,  this  illustrious  statesman,  only  a  short  while  before 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  popularity,  was  disgraced  and  executed. 
Pitiable  spite,  which,  not  content  with  striking  off  his  head,  sought 
thus  to  obliterate  the  share  he  had  in  this,  one  of  his  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  !  A  copy  of  this  Bible  is  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Joliffe,  and  another 
by  Dr.  Gott. 

Here  we  must  pass  over  the  various  other  editions  of  the  English  Bible 
and  Testament  published  between  1541  and  1560,  of  which  there  are 
several  examples  in  the  Exhibition,  and  come  at  once  to  the  famous 
“  Geneva  Bible”  of  1560,  printed  by  Rowland  Hall,  in  4to.  “  This 
Bible,”  says  Mr.  Stevens,  “the  result  of  the  labours  of  English  exiles 
at  Geneva  during  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and,  though  never  sanctioned  for  public  use  in  churches,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  household  English  Bible  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  ‘Breeches  Bible,’  from  that 
word  occurring  in  Gen.  iii.  7.  .  .  .  Probably  as  many  as  two  hundred 
distinct  editions  were  called  for.  The  version  of  1611  was  slow  in 
breaking  its  popularity,  but  finally  triumphed.”  Earl  Spencer,  H.  J. 
Atkinson,  Esq.,  and  H.  White,  Esq.,  send  each  a  copy. 

The  “Bishops’  Bible,”  so  called  from  its  having  been  revised  by 
Archbishop  Parker,  with  the  assistance  of  eight  bishops,  was  published 
in  1568.  “It  appeared  ‘cum  privilegio  regia;  majestatis,’  ”  and  its 
use  was  sanctioned  by  Convocation  in  1571.  Two  copies  are  exhibited, 
one  by  Earl  Spencer  and  the  other  by  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

The  next  great  Revision  of  the  Bible  was  completed  in  1611,  and 
was  published  in  that  year  by  Robert  Barker,  with  the  following  title  : 
“  The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  out  of  the  originall  tongues,  and 
with  former  translations  diligently  compared  and  revised,  by  his 
Majestie’s  speciall  commandment.  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches. 
London:  Robert  Barker,  1611.”  Folio.  Its  first  title  was  engraved 
on  copper  by  C.  Boel,  of  Richmont.  With  respect  to  this  Bible  Mr. 
Stevens  supplies  the  following  interesting  note:  “This  is  the  first  or 
standard  issue  of  the  1611  version  of  the  English  Bible.  There  was 
another  separate  issue  of  it  the  same  year,  distinct  throughout  every 
leaf.  This  pair,  the  parents  of  millions  of  our  Bibles,  we  shall  distin¬ 
guish,  by  calling  the  first  the  Great  He  Bible,  and  the  other  the  Great 
She  Bible,  from  their  respective  readings  of  Ruth  iii.  15,  the  one 
reading  ‘  he  measured  six  measures  of  barley,  and  laid  it  on  her ;  and 
He  went  into  the  city.’  The  other  has  ‘and  She  went  into  the  city.’ 
These  two  editions,  both  standard,  but  varying  in  many  places,  were 
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manifestly  deposited  in  two  different  printing  houses  as  standard  copy, 
because  the  subsequent  editions  in  quarto  and  octavo,  in  Roman  and 
Black  letter,  run  in  pairs,  he  and  she,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  faults 
of  the  one  follow  those  of  its  own  office-copy  or  parent.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  a  practical  printer  to  point  out  the  original  He  Bible,  and 
when  that  is  ascertained  many  other  arguments  fall  in  peacefully.  This 
he  and  she  distinction  is  only  one  of  a  thousand.  The  first  three  or 
four  editions  were  issued,  some  copies  with  an  engraved  copperplate 
title,  and  others  with  a  woodcut  bordered  title,  but  never  with  both. 
We  have  found  the  engraved  title  attached  to  its  follower  in  both  of 
the  1 61 1  issues,  as  well  as  that  of  1613.  These  titles,  therefore,  do  not 
mark  the  edition  ;  nor  do  Speed’s  Genealogies,  with  which  the  king 
saddled  and  most  unjustly  burdened  the  version,  as  a  private  sop  to  a 
favourite  subject.  Of  the  two  distinct  issues  of  1611,  some  copies  of 
each  with  the  engraved  title,  and  others  with  the  woodcut,  it  is  of 
great  consequence  to  establish  the  priority  of  one  or  the  other.  Mr. 
Francis  Fry,  after  long  and  patient  investigation,  has,  in  his  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  work  on  the  subject,  pronounced  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  He  Bible  being  the  original ;  while  Mr.  Scrivener,  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  Paragraph  Bible,  reverses  Mr.  Fry’s  decision,  and  sets 
up  the  She  Bible  as  the  standard  by  priority.  Our  own  researches, 
both  before  and  since  Mr.  Fry’s  opinion,  have  led  us  unequivocally  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Fry.”  We  might  ourselves  also  give 
reasons  for  supporting  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Messrs.  Fry  and 
Stevens,  but  the  discussion  would,  we  fear,  be  too  long,  and  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  any  but  professed  bibliographers.  Of  this  great  He 
Bible,  as  it  is  called,  there  is  one  copy  exhibited  by  Earl  Spencer  and 
another  by  PI .  Stevens,  Esq.  ;  while  of  the  She  Bible  a  copy  has  been 
lent  by  E.  G.  Allen,  Esq. 

Having  thus  brought  down  our  notice  of  the  Bibles  in  the  Caxton 
Exhibition  to  the  publication  of  the  present  authorized  version  in  1611, 
we  shall  conclude  with  a  mention  of  some  of  the  peculiar  renderings 
given  of  certain  passages  in  some  editions,  and  of  sundry  gross  errors 
passed  through  the  press  in  others ;  the  latter,  we  may  be  sure,  quite 
unintentionally. 

Thus,  in  the  Bible  of  1551,  called  the  “  Bug  Bible,”  in  Psalm  xci.  5i 
we  have  the  words  “So  that  thou  shalt  not  nede  to  be  afraid  for  any 
bugges  by  night,”  &c.,  instead  of  “Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the 
terror  by  night,”  &c. 

Of  the  “  Breeches  Bible  ”  of  1560  we  have  already  spoken,  but  that 
peculiar  rendering  was  quite  intentional,  and  continued  through  a  long 
series  of  the  Geneva  version  Bibles. 

A  worse  thing  by  far  is  the  error  of  “  place-makers  ”  for  “peace¬ 
makers”  in  Matthew  v.  9.  Thus,  “Blessed  are  the  place-makers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.”  This  occurs  in  a  Bible 
printed  at  Geneva,  1562-61,  lent  by  F.  Fry,  Esq. 

In  1631  was  published  what  is  called  the  “Wicked  Bible,”  from  the 
word  not  having  been  left  out  in  the  Seventh  Commandment.  A  copy 
of  this  Bible  has  been  lent  by  the  Bodleian  Library. 

In  an  Edinburgh  Bible  published  in  1637,  in  Jer.  iv.  17  we  find  the 
extraordinary  error  of  “  Because  she  hath  been  religious  against  me, 
saith  the  Lord,”  for  rebellious. 

In  a  Cambridge  Bible  of  1638,  in  Acts  vi.  3  we  have  “whom  ye 
may  appoint,”  instead  of  we. 

In  a  Bible  of  1653,  abounding  in  errors,  some  of  the  copies  in  1  Cor. 
vi.  9  have  “  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  inherit  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,”  for  righteous.  The  Bible  thus  distinguished  was  one  of 
Field’s  Pearl  Bibles,  32mo.  In  1658  he  published  another  Pearl 
Bible,  likewise  abounding  in  errors  ;  “  but  owing  to  repeated  cancels, 
some  copies  are  far  less  faulty  than  others.  They  are  collected  now 
chiefly  for  their  errors  :  the  more  numerous  and  gross  they  are  the 
higher  the  price.” 

In  1717  was  published  at  Oxford,  by  J.  Baskett,  the  Bible  known 
as  the  “  Vinegar  Bible,”  because  the  head-line  of  Luke,  chapter  xxii., 
reads,  “The  Parable  of  the  Vinegar,”  instead  of  the  Vineyard. 

The  Oxford  Bible,  University  Press,  of  1801,  has  the  following  gross 
blunders  : — Prov.  xxvii.  2,  “Let  another  man  praise  and  to  thine  own 
mouth,”  instead  of  not ;  John  xx.  29,  “Blessed  are  they  that  they  have 
not  seen,”  the  second  they  being  superfluous,  and  contradicting  the 
sense  intended  ;  Rom.  xvi.  18,  “And  by  good  works  and  fair  speeches 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple,”  instead  of  words. 

In  a  London  Bible  of  1802,  King’s  Printers,  under  1  Tim.  v.  21,  we 
have  “  I  discharge  thee  before  God,”  instead  of  “  I  charge  thee.” 

In  another  London  Bible,  same  printers,  1806,  under  Ezek.  xlvii.  10, 
we  have  “The fishes  shall  stand  upon  it,”  {ox fishers. 

Later,  in  an  Oxford  Bible,  University  Press,  1810,  under  Luke 
xiv.  26,  we  have  the  following  strange  blunder  : — “  If  any  man  come 
tome,  and  hate  not  his  father  ....  yea,  and  his  own  wife  also,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple  ”  ;  the  word  wife  being  substituted  for  life. 

It  would  appear  that  errors  in  Biblical  typography  are  not  altogether 
avoided,  even  in  the  present  day.  A  correspondent  of  a  weekly  journal 
says,  “The  folio  edition  of  the  Bible  containing  the  new  Lectionary 
ought  to  be  called  the  ‘  Lions’  Bible.  ’  In  church,  yesterday,  I  noticed 
the  officiating  clergyman  thrown  off  his  guard  for  a  moment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  First  Lesson  for  the  Morning  Service,  and  he  told 
me  afterwards  what  was  the  matter.  In  the  opening  verse  occur  the 


words,  ‘Gird  up  thy  loins.’  But  it  was  misprinted  ‘Gird  up  thy 
lions!”’ 

The  Date  of  the  “Vinegar  Bible.”— Mr.  J.  R.  Dore,  of  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  the  author  of  “Old  Bibles,”  writes  to  the  Academy  in  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  date  assigned  to  the  “Vinegar  Bible”  in  an  article  on 
the  Caxton  celebration.  Mr.  Dore  argues  that  inasmuch  as  the  error 
in  the  head-line  of  Luke  xx.,  “  The  Parable  of  the  Vinegar,”  instead 
of  “  The  Parable  of  the  Vineyard,”  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
date  of  the  title-page  of  that  portion,  1716,  should  be  taken  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  of  the  title-page  of  the  whole  Bible,  1717.  There 
being,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  New  Testament  was 
published  apart  from  the  Old  Testament,  our  contemporary  prefers  to 
adhere  to  the  usually  accepted  date  of  1717. 


“Who  was  Caxton?”  is  the  title  of  a  charmingly-printed  little 
book,  published  by  Messrs.  Hardwicke  &  Bogue,  of  192,  Piccadilly. 
Its  object  is  to  present  in  a  cheap  form  “  a  sufficiently  accurate  and 
satisfactory  account  of  one  who  was  so  great  a  benefactor  to  the  English 
race.”  In  the  compass  of  47  pages  of  readable  type  we  find  here  set 
forth  the  main  facts  in  the  career  of  William  Caxton,  in  his  capacity  as 
“  merchant,  ambassador,  historian,  author,  translator,  and  printer,” 
and  although  the  writer  acknowledges  his  obvious  indebtedness  to  the 
exhaustive  work  of  Mr.  William  Blades,  he  does  not  coincide  with  him 
in  all  his  conclusions,  but  ventures  to  question  if  Caxton  really  did 
learn  the  art  of  printing  from  Colard  Mansion,  and  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  Ulric  Zell  was  his  first  teacher.  Although  the  pamphlet 
is,  almost  necessarily,  written  in  a  very  hypothetical  vein — because  the 
object  has  been  to  furnish  a  popular  sketch  which  should  have  some 
pretensions  to  symmetry  and  completeness,  albeit  historical  foundation 
was  not  always  at  hand  for  the  writer’s  assumption — nevertheless  this 
brochtire  is  substantially  accurate,  and  if  it  had  been  brought  out  three 
months  ago  would  have  enjoyed  a  large  and  well-deserved  circulation. 
The  author’s  initials  are  “R.  H.  B.,”  and  we  believe  we  are  violating 
no  secret  in  stating  that  he  is  the  brother  and  partner  of  Mr. 
William  Blades,  the  biographer  of  our  first  printer.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr.  Rowland  Blades  upon  his  debut  as  an 
author,  and  to  recommend  him  on  the  next  occasion  of  his  publishing, 
to  take  care  to  be  in  time  for  his  market,  which  in  this  instance  we  fear 
he  has  nearly  missed. 

Messrs.  T.  &  H.  Saunders  &  Co.,  the  eminent  paper-manufac¬ 
turers,  of  Upper  Thames-street,  London,  Dartford,  &c.,  have  sent  us 
a  sample  of  the  water-marked  paper,  produced  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Caxton  Exhibition  just  closed.  We  have  before  mentioned  their 
exhibits,  and  can  only  reiterate  our  good  opinion  of  them.  They  draw 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  water-marking  paper  as  a  protection 
against  the  falsification  of  documents,  which  has  largely  occupied  their 
attention  for  many  years,  and  in  which  they  have,  from  time  to  time, 
made  improvements.  It  is  not  generally  known  perhaps  that  such 
papers  can  be  employed  by  any  one  who  will  go  to  the  trouble  to  have 
designs  made  specially  suited  to  his  particular  requirements. 

A  Caxton  Celebration  Dinner  took  place  on  the  19th  of  May 
at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  there  being  some  150  persons  present,  the 
Mayor  of  Wellington,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  chairman, 
presiding,  and  being  well  supported  by  members  of  the  craft. 


NEW  MACHINERY  BY  MESSRS.  HOE  &  CO. 

ESSRS.  HOE  &  CO.,  the  eminent  machinists  of  New  York 
and  London,  have  been  for  some  time  past  introducing  a 
succession  of  ingenious  and  improved  machines  for  the  use  of  printers, 
and  the  following  are  particulars  of  two  of  their  latest  inventions. 

The  well-proved  success  of  the  rotary  system  as  applied  to  fast  news¬ 
paper  printing  has  suggested  its  adaptation  to  jobbing,  but  hitherto 
mechanical  difficulties  have  supervened  to  prevent  the  realisation  of  the 
idea.  These  are  now  likely  to  be  surmounted,  for  a  machine  of  the 
kind  has  been  actually  constructed,  and  running  for  the  last  week  or 
two  at  Messrs.  Hoe’s  Tudor-street  works.  It  was  made  for  Mr. 
Wilkins,  of  Manchester,  and  is  stated  to  run  at  a  speed  equal  to  that 
of  newspaper  machines,  and  yet  to  do  good  work. 

Messrs.  Hoe  have  also  been  devoting  their  attention  to  Damping 
Machines,  a  class  of  appliances  which  hitherto  have  not  been  at 
all  satisfactory,  rendering  nugatory,  indeed,  the  improvements  in  more 
than  one  of  the  recently-introduced  printing  machines.  They  have 
just  finished  two  new  Damping  Machines,  upon  a  principle  patented  by 
them,  for  the  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  Lloyd's  News.  In 
these  machines  the  reel  of  dry  paper  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  is  rolled 
in  between  a  pair  of  supporting  brackets,  having  bearings  in  which 
the  iron  central  spindle  of  reel  revolves.  A  wooden  spool  covers  this 
iron  shaft,  and  on  it  is  wound  at  the  mill  the  length  of  paper  required  ; 
to  it  is  pasted  one  edge  of  the  paper.  This  dry  reel  is  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  machine ;  it  is  fed  down  from  its  upper  side,  and  under  a 
6-inch  roller  with  two  grooves,  which  are  as  far  apart  as  may  be  required 
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for  the  width  of  the  paper.  This  roller  can  be  shifted  to  any  width  at  will. 
Under  it,  and  directly  beneath  each  groove,  is  a  circular  serrated  knife, 
made  to  revolve  at  a  great  speed,  thus  cutting  or  trimming  the  paper  to 
the  proper  width.  The  cutters  are  swung  upon  a  vibrating  axis,  and  can 
easily  be  regulated  for  the  cut,  or  dropped  down  out  of  the  way  if  not 
required.  After  being  trimmed,  the  paper  travels  a  short  distance  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  when  it  is  made  to  take  an  upward  course,  and 
pass  over  a  4-inch  roller  carried  by  two  levers  attached  to  a  movable 
shaft,  these  levers  terminating  in  a  handle  by  which  the  contact  of  the 
paper  with  the  wetting  cylinder  (which  revolves  in  a  trough  containing 
water),  is  altered  at  will,  until  the  desired  surface-contact  to  wet  the 
paper  is  obtained.  The  damped  paper  is  now  made  to  pass  over  a 
drum  of  very  large  diameter,  being  about  three  times  that  of  the 
damping  cylinder,  and  covered  with  an  impression  blanket.  The 
absorbed  water  is  thus  evenly  distributed  and  equalized.  After  passing 
over  a  part  of  this  drum,  but  still  in  contact  with  it,  the  leading  edge 
of  the  paper  is  wound  round  a  6-inch  spool,  similar  to  that  in  use  in 
the  dry  reel.  The  spindle  of  the  core  of  this  receiving  reel  is  made  to 
revolve  in  bearings  on  each  side  of  the  machine  by  contact  with  the 
large  drum.  These  bearings  traverse  an  inclined  plane,  regulated 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sheet.  The  receiving-reel  is  made  to  pass 
into  the  jaws  of  two  long  swing  arms  working  from  a  common  axis, 
which  lowers  them  to  the  floor  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  required.  To 
the  dry-reel  spindle  there  is  a  brake  attached  for  the  purpose  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  tension  during  wetting ;  and  to  the  driving-shaft  there  is  also 
attached  an  efficient  brake,  which  acts  simultaneously  with  the  belt- 
shifter,  so  that  in  shifting  the  belt  on  to  the  loose  pulley  the  brake  is 
tightened,  and  thus  stops  the  machine  almost  instantaneously. 


THE  STENOCHROMIC  INTERNATIONAL 
COLOUR-SCALE. 

PRESSURE  on  our  space  has  prevented  us  from  sooner  recurring 
to  this  process,  respecting  which  our  issue  of  January  15th  gave 
a  report.  The  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Meyerstein,  of  Holborn 
Circus,  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  prove  that  the 
inventor  has  not  been  idle,  and  that  he  has  greatly  developed  his 
invention.  Among  these  exhibits  we  note  more  particularly  some  Swiss 
views,  copies  of  water-colour  drawings,  which  only  the  practised  eye  of 
a  printer  would  discover  to  be  prints,  and  not  originals.  Provided  the 
price  charged  is  not  too  high,  Stenochromy  is,  in  our  opinion,  very 
suitable  for  the  illustration  of  books. 

We  would  now  speak,  however,  of  the  work  termed  “  Radde’s 
International  Colour-Scale.”  This  has  for  its  basis  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum,  and  consists  of  forty-two  scales  of  colour,  each  divided  into 
twenty-one  gradations,  from  black  into  white,  and  bearing  a  number 
at  the  top,  while  the  tints  are  designated  by  the  letters  A  to  V  down 
the  side.  The  scales  consist  of  three  tints  each,  of  the  following  colours, 
merging  into  each  other — viz. ,  vermilion,  orange,  yellow,  yellow-green, 
green,  blue-green,  blue,  violet,  purple,  and  carmine,  and  one  scale 
each  of  the  following :  neutral-grey,  vermilion-grey,  brown,  orange- 
grey,  yellow-grey,  yellowgreen-grey,  green-grey,  bluegreen-grey,  blue- 
grey,  violet-grey,  purple-grey,  carmine-grey.  This  scale  consequently 
enables  persons  at  a  distance  from  each  other  to  designate  certain 
colours  or  tints  of  colours,  by  quoting  the  number  and  letter  of  the 
respective  tints  in  the  colour-scale,  which  hitherto  could  not  be  done, 
since  no  description  can  render  even  an  approximate  idea  of  a  given 
shade  of  colour.  To  facilitate  the  use  of  these  scales  an  index,  showing 
the  foundation  tone  of  each  of  the  forty-two  scales,  and  bearing  cor¬ 
responding  numbers,  accompanies  the  work,  which  comprises  882 
distinct  shades  of  colour.  We  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers  that 
no  printing  process  in  existence  but  that  of  Stenochromy  could  produce 
a  work  of  this  description,  for  it  would  entail  the  necessity  of  an  im¬ 
possible  number  of  printings,  and  even  then  there  would  be  no  guarantee 
— firstly,  that  all  copies  would  be  alike  in  tone,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  copies  produced  would  retain  their  colour  unchanged  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  peculiar  manner,  however,  in  which  the  stenochromes 
are  produced  supplies  the  guarantee  that  the  thousandth  copy  will  be 
identically  the  same  as  the  first,  and  we  have  convinced  ourselves 
that  the  stenochromatic  colours  withstand  the  severest  tests  of  light 
and  atmosphere. 

We  are  informed  that  several  institutions  have  admitted  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  colour-scale,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington  will  place  it  on  their  official  list  of 
works  approved  of  for  the  Science  and  Art  Schools. 

For  commercial  and  manufacturing  purposes  this  colour-scale  will  be 
of  great  utility,  more  particularly  to  manufacturers  of  paper  and  colours, 
as  well  as  decorators  and  painters,  potters  and  leather  merchants,  for 
the  colours  of  the  International  Colour-Scale  are  just  those  that  are 
principally  used  by  the  above-mentioned  trades.  We  suppose  that  we 
need  scarcely  point  out  that  any  person  expecting  to  be  able  to  match 
or  to  describe  any  given  tint  of  colour  by  means  of  the  colour-scale 
will  be  disappointed.  For  that  purpose,  not  hundreds,  but  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  tints,  would  be  required  ;  but  emanating  from  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  the  colour-scale  virtually  supplies  a  basis 
from  which  every  conceivable  shade  of  colour  is  derived. 

A  very  handy  contrivance,  termed  an  isolator,  accompanies  the  work. 
By  means  of  a  number  of  narrow  slides  working  in  a  groove  it  enables 
a  person,  by  placing  one  or  more  of  the  scales  underneath  the  slide,  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  a  combination  of  colours  by  moving  the  slides,  at 
pleasure,  up  or  down,  and  thus  exposing  to  view  only  those  tints  about 
which  a  judgment  is  to  be  formed.  The  forty-two  scales,  which  measure 
each  8  inches  in  length  by  24  inches  in  width,  are  mounted  upon 
neutral-tinted  boards,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  substantial,  cloth-covered, 
gold-lettered  box,  measuring  124  x  ioj  x  2\  inches.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  example  will  give  an  idea  of  what  the  scales  are  like. 

Having  pointed  out  what  we  consider  to  be  the  advantages  of  this 
International  Scale  of  Colour,  we  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  its 
inventor  to  what  we  think  are  some  of  its  shortcomings  in  practice. 
We  have  before  said  that  it  must  not  be  expected  that  every  tint  can 
be  matched  by  some  parts  of  this  scale,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
nearer  it  approaches  that  perfection  without  making  it  too  bulky  the 
more  it  is  likely  to  be  appreciated. 

Our  first  observation  will  apply  to  the  lighter  tints  in  each  scale. 
These  are  not  so  pure  as  should  be,  but  we  fear  that  greater  brilliancy 
cannot  be  attained  by  printing  with  soluble  pigment  upon  the  very 
absorbent  paper  that  is  necessary  in  Stenochromy. 

We  also  think  that  the  spectrum  basis  has  been  too  rigidly  adhered 
to  in  the  production  of  this  series.  The  colour  represented  by  the 
pigment  emerald-green  has  thus  been  excluded.  It  is  more  distinctly 
different  to  the  greens  shown  than  is  vermilion  and  carmine,  both  of 
which  are  represented.  The  compounds  of  emerald-green  with  yellow 
and  blue  would  also  distinctly  vary  from  the  yellow  and  blue  greens  in 
the  scale.  Practically  it  would  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  to'  use 
emerald-green  for  the  normal  colour,  and  to  graduate  into  blue  and 
yellow  respectively,  which  would  produce  a  better  series,  we  think, 
than  that  now  before  us. 

We  should  prefer  a  different  nomenclature  to  that  given  by  Mr. 
Radde.  It  is  too  roundabout  to  refer  to  the  “first  subdivision  of 
yellow  into  yellow-green,”  &c.  On  referring  to  the  index  scale  it  will 
be  seen  that  either  some  of  the  transitions  are  too  abrupt,  or  that  some 
are  unnecessarily  close.  We  think  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  would 
substitute  for  the  thirty  hues  given  by  Mr.  Radde  only  eighteen, 
arranged  as  follows — the  first  word  being  the  adjective  to  the  next. 

1.  Red.  2.  Orange  red.  3.  Red  orange.  4.  Orange.  5.  Yellow 
orange.  6.  Orange  yellow.  7.  Yellow.  8.  Green  yellow.  9. 
Yellow  green,  io.  Green,  ii.  Blue  green.  12.  Green  blue.  13. 
Blue.  14.  Purple  blue.  15.  Blue  purple.  16.  Purple.  17.  Red 
purple.  18.  Purple  red,  and  thus  back  to  Red. 

The  following  analysis  shows  into  how  many  bands  the  primary  and 
secondary  colours  enter  in  the  International  Scale  :  Red,  17;  Y el, low, 
17;  Blue,  20;  Orange,  6;  Purple,  9;  Green,  11.  In  the  scale  we 
propose  they  would  be  proportioned  symmetrically — the  primaries 
eleven,  and  the  secondaries  five  each. 

On  the  same  principle  the  tertiaries  might  be  arranged  thus  :  19, 
Russet’  (orange  and  purple).  20.  Russet-purple.  21.  Olive-pui, -pie. 
22.  Olive  (purple  and  green).  23.  Olive-green.  24.  Citron-green. 
25.  Citrine  (orange  and  green).  26.  Citron-orange.  27.  Russet- 
orange.  28.  Neutral-grey.  As  the  tertiaries  are  less  easily  recognised 
than  the  secondaries,  we  have  purposely  omitted  any  distinction  bet\jveen 
russet  purple  and  purple  russet,  and  would  therefore  write  it  with  a 
hyphen,  as  russet-purple.  We  have  thus  reduced  the  list  of  hues  jrom 
forty-two  to  twenty-eight.  Any  intermediate  hue  could  be  expressed 
by  using  two  numbers  ;  thus,  10-11  would  express  a  nearly  pure  green. 

We  think  that  the  number  of  gradations  into  light  and  dark  of  each 
hue  might  be  similarly  reduced — say  to  twelve,  as  it  would  be  easy  to 
distinguish  between  any  two,  which  might  be  written,  f-g.  This 
might  be  carried  further  by  laying  two  contiguous  colour-scales  side  by 
side,  and  imagining  both  an  intermediate  hue  and  an  intermediate  tint, 
which  could  be  expressed  by  two  figures  and  two  letters ;  thus,  3-4, 
c-d.  The  twenty-eight  colour-scales  we  have  indicated  would,  when 
so  used,  convey  to  the  mind  one  thousand  three  hundred  and forty- four 
variations  of  colour.  If  the  number  of  tints  and  hues  were  reduced  in 
number  they  would  be  so  distinct  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  sepa¬ 
rating  them  with  white  lines,  which  we  observe  are  not  always  in 
register. 

As  the  Stenochrome  process  is  the  only  one  which  renders  the 
making  of  such  a  colour-scale  practical,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 
as  perfect  as  possible,  and  our  hints  are  given  toward  that  object,  and 
not  with  any  idea  of  underrating  Mr.  Radde’s  performance. 

If  the  author  would  supplement  this  scale  by  informing  the  purchasers 
what  pigments  were  employed  in  producing  it,  it  might  possibly  be  used 
by  colour  printers  and  others  as  a  ready  guide  to  compounding  their 
colours. 

We  should  think  that  Mr.  Radde  could  furnish  photographers  with  a 
standard  scale  for  pigment  printing,  to  be  used  as  an  actinometer  in 
conjunction  with  sensitized  silver  paper.  We  believe  that  such  a  com¬ 
bination  would  also  be  useful  to  them  for  timing  long  exposures,  in 
copying,  &c. 
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38.  BLAUGRUNORAU 


The  above  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  forty-two  Scales  forming  the 
“  Internation.il  Colour  Scale.”  On  copies  for  English-sjpeaking 
countries  the  names  of  the  colours  are  given  in  English. 


SPECIFICATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 

Published  in  June  and  July,  1877. 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  Machinery  for  Feeding  Presses  and  suchlike, 
with  Paper  or  other  equivalent  Material.  PIaddan,  IP.  J. 
[From  H.  VV.  Covert,  New  York.  No.  4,278.  Nov.  6,  1876. 
2d.  'No  drawing.  Provisional  protection  only.]— An  intermittent 
advancing  movement  of  a  roller  carries  the  paper  to  the  desired 
point,  when  it  is  stopped  by  an  electro-magnetic  agency  until 
carried  away  by  the  gripper.  The  roller  is  then  free  to  operate 
upon  the  next  sheet. 

Improvements  in  Ruling  Machines.  IIaddAN,  H.  J.  [From  W.  O. 
Hickok,  Harrisburg,  U.S.A.  No.  998.  March  13,  1877.  6d. 

Drawings.] — The  specification  describes  various  improvements  for 
facilitating  the  ruling  of  paper,  as  also  an  arrangement  for  ruling 
both  sides  of  the  paper  before  it  leaves  the  machine. 

Improvements  in  Newspaper  Printing  and  Folding  Machinery.  Clark, 
A.  M.  [From  J.  J.  Derriey,  Paris.  No.  4,080.  Oct.  21,  1876. 
1 2d.  Drawings.] — The  specification  describes  a  flat-form  news¬ 
paper  printing  machine,  with  the  necessary  forms  for  printing 
simultaneously  both  sides  of  an  eight-page  paper.  An  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  Flat-form  Machine  for  Printing  from  Continuous  Paper. 
Cutting  the  Paper  into  Separate  Sheets  before  Printing.  Self¬ 
acting  Damping  arrangements.  Folding  arrangement  suitable  to 
such  machine.  Arranging  the  folded  sheets  in  a  pile  upon  a 
table. 

Improvements  in  Machinery  or  Apparatus  for  Printing  on  Envelopes, 
Cards,  Circulars,  and  other  similar  kinds  of  Printing.  M‘Cor- 
QUODALE,  G.  F.  [No.  4,350.  Nov.  10,  1876.  2d.  No  draw¬ 

ing.  Provisional  protection  only.] — This  alludes  to  modes  of 
feeding  and  delivery,  whereby  greater  production  is  sought. 
Improvements  in  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  an  Improved  Printing  or 
Surfacing  Ink.  Pinkney,  R.  and  Ward,  F.  D.  [No.  4,470. 
Nov.  18,  1876.  2d.  No  drawing.] — The  object  is  to  prevent 

chemical  erasures  on  cheques,  &c.  The  surface  being  printed  over 
with  an  ink  containing  a  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium  01- 
manganese  will  become  fixed  when  written  over,  and  will  become 
coloured  when  an  acid  is  used  to  discharge  the  writing  ink,  which 
colour  cannot  be  discharged  without  destroying  the  printed  pattern. 
Improvements  in  or  applicable  to  Letterpress  Printing  Machines. 
Farmer,  J.  [No.  4,168.  October  27,  1876.  4d.  Drawing.] — 

The  inventor  engraves  or  indents  the  ductor  roller,  runs  it  in  a 
trough  of  ink,  and  scrapes  off  the  superfluity  with  a  thin  blade 
which  presses  against  it.  The  vibrator  works  over  it,  and  carries 
it  to  the  inking-table  roller. 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Composing  and  Distributing  Type. 
Jensen,  P.  [From  L.  Heinemann,  Hamburg.  No.  4,401. 
November  13,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — This  relates  to  improve¬ 

ments  upon  a  former  patent  granted  to  the  same  person  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1876,  No.  525.  The  main  point  seems  to  be  that  thick 
types  are  made  to  lie  lower  in  their  cases  than  thin  ones,  so  as  to 
facilitate  their  mechanical  removal. 

Improvements  in  Printing  Machines.  Grierson,  J.  S.,  and  Philips, 
R.  [No.  4,449.  November  17,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — An 

arrangement  for  printing  two  or  more  colours  in  succession  in  one 
machine.  The  forms  for. each  colour  are  arranged  round  a  large 
cylinder,  the  spaces  between  serving  as  ink  surfaces.  The  im¬ 
pression-cylinder  makes  as  many  revolutions  as  there  are  colour 
forms,  and  the  sheet  is  released  from  it  by  a  tappet  upon  the  large 
colour  cylinder  after  all  the  colours  are  printed.  It  may  be  used 
as  a  rapid  single  colour  machine  by  a  simple  modifying  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  Pulp  and  Card  Board,  and 
in  the  Apparatus  employed  therein.  Kieffer,  A.  [No.  4,236. 
November  2,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — Relates  to  the  manufac¬ 

ture  of  paper  from  the  bark  of  the  osier,  willow,  &c. ,  and  to  the 
apparatus  employed  for  such  purpose. 

Improvements  in  Web-Printing  Machines.  Foster,  J.  [No.  4,582. 
November  27,  1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — The  inventor  claims  the 

arranging  of  the  upper  impression  cylinders  in  these  machines  at 
some  distance  apart  so  as  to  have  a  large  part  of  the  type  cylinder 
exposed.  Also,  certain  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  delivery 
of  the  sheets. 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  forming  a  Partial  Vacuum  in  Paper 
Machines.  Mason,  S.,  and  others.  [No.  4,485.  November  20, 
1876.  6d.  Drawings.] — This  invention  produces  a  partial  vacuum 
by  means  of  an  injector  or  elevator  consisting  of  a  steam  nozzle 
fitting  within  a  case  containing  the  combination  nozzle  ;  this  case 
is  attached  to  the  vacuum  box,  and  when  the  steam  is  on  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  required  vacuum. 
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An  Improved  Mode  of,  and  Apparatus  for,  Making  up  Printed  Paper  into 
the  form  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  Magazines,  or  Newspapers.  Con¬ 
quest,  W.  [From  S.  D.  Tucker,  New  York.  No.  4,645.  Nov. 
30,  1876.  is.  6d.  Drawings.] — The  parts  are  so  arranged  that 
the  paper  is  (1),  printed  on  both  sides  and  piled  up  in  open  eight- 
page  sheets  ;  (2),  eight-page  sheets  are  printed  and  cut,  and  then 
slit  in  two  and  folded  ;  (3),  the  apparatus  will  print  and  cut  eight- 
page  sheets,  slit  them  in  two,  and  pile  in  an  open  state  the 
resulting  four-page  sheets.;  and  (4),  it  will  print,  cut,  paste,  and 
fold  together  two  four-page  sheets  to  form  an  eight-page  sheet. 

Improvements  in  Printing  Machinery.  Timperley,  R.  and  Gilli- 
BRAND,  T.  [No.  4,436.  November  16,  1876.  8d.  Drawings.] 
— The  object  of  this  invention — the  printing  in  colours,  in  quick 
succession,  from  flat  forms, — is  accomplished  by  placing  the  said 
forms  on  a  large  horizontal  revolving  disc,  the  impression 
“cylinder”  and  inking  rollers  being  parts  of  cones  having  a 
common  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  disc.'  The  sheet  is  held  by  the 
gripper  on  the  impression  “cylinder”  during  a  nearly  complete 
rotation  of  the  disc,  while  it  performs  as  many  revolutions  as  there 
are  colours.  Lifts  act  upon  the  rollers  to  prevent  their  inking 
other  than  their  proper  forms. 


LAPSED  PATENTS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 

Certain  Improvements  in  Engraving.  Placet,  Paul  Emii.e. 
[No.  1,807.  May  21,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Ornamenting  the  Edges  and  Margins  of  Books  and 
Paper.  Leighton,  John.  [No.  1,587.  May  31,  1870.] 

An  Improved  Printing-ink.  Clark,  A.  M.  [From  Eugene  Cre, 
Lyons.  No.  1,995.  June  8,  1B74.] 

Improvements  in  Attaching  the  Devices  for  Effecting  the  Water-mark 
in  Paper  to  the  Covers  of  the  Dandy  rolls,  and  to  the  Moulds 
used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper,  also  in  the  Construction  of 
such  Dandy  rolls,  Covers,  and  Moulds.  Marshall,  T.  A.  & 
C.  D.  [No.  1,631.  June  6,  1870.] 

Improvements  in  Pulp-strainers.  Newton,  W.  E.  [From  A.  An- 
douard,  Paris.  No.  2,051.  June  12,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Machinery  or  Apparatus  for  Type-writing,  or  Com¬ 
posing  and  Printing  Words,  Letters,  Figures,  and  Marks  upon 
Paper  or  other  Material,  by  means  of  Type  or  Printing-surfaces, 
in  lieu  of  pens  or  pencils.  Barlow,  A.  [No.  2,131.  June  19, 
1874.] 

An  Improved  Machine  for  Cutting  Paper  and  other  Materials. 

Browne,  A.  [From  E.  Truchot.  No.  2,140.  June  19,  1874.] 
Improvements  in  Machinery  or  Apparatus  employed  in  the  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Printing-type.  Johnson,  J.  H.  [From  Robcis  &  Sons, 
Paris.  No.  2, 178.  June  23,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Interlacing  and  Interlaying  of  Papers  with  Thread, 
and  their  Application  to  the  Manufacture  of  Envelopes  and  other 
Purposes.  Edwards,  R.  [No.  1,932.  July  7,  1870.] 
Improvements  in  Printing-machines.  Wilson,  R.  [No.  2,448. 
July  13,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Perforating  Paper  or  Material  to  be 
used  in  Type-composing  Machinery,  or  to  be  otherwise  employed. 
Mackie,  A.,  and  Waldenstrom,  E.  H.  [No.  2,510.  July  17, 
1874.] 


PRANG’S  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

MR.  ARTHUR  ACKERMANN,  of  191,  Regent  Street,  European 
agent  for  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Louis  Prang  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  has  submitted  to  us  specimens  of  their  Christmas 
Cards  for  the  coming  season.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
productions  of  the  press  of  Messrs.  Prang  &  Co. — and  who  is  not  ? — it 
is  needless  to  remark  that  their  work  is  excellent  beyond  the  average  of 
such  productions  as  those  under  notice.  Wisely  remembering  the 
great  success  which  they  secured  by  the  adoption  of  bold  backgrounds 
of  solid  black,  or  gold,  or  blue,  their  Christmas  novelties  still  present 
examples  of  this  style  of  treatment.  As  a  rule  the  subjects  are  chosen 
from  nature,  the  art  of  chromo-lithography  being  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  reproduction  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit,  in  the  portrayal  of  which 
Messrs.  Prang  are  so  successful  as  to  cause  one  to  notice  the  compara¬ 
tive  failure  of  their  figure  subjects,  which,  however,  are  not  numerous. 
As  we  turn  over  their  samples  we  are  astounded  at  the  number,  the 
beauty,  and  the  immense  variety  of  their  cards,  which  are  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  prices,  and  are  suited  to  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  almost  all 
classes  of  buyers  :  we  say  almost,  because  we  think  this  enterprising 
firm  might  do  well  to  issue  designs  more  immediately  addressed  to 
young  children  ;  while  with  respect  to  the  legends  and  mottoes 
on  the  cards  intended  for  “  children  of  a  larger  growth,” 
too  many  are  commonplace  and  unmeaning,  and,  unlike  their  pro¬ 
ductions  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  are  no  better  than  what  we  have 


been  long  accustomed  to  in  this  country.  It  seems  a  thousand  pities 
that  exquisite  drawing  and  colour  should  often  be  found  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  twaddle  that  is  still  deemed  good  enough  to  constitute  the 
literature  of  Christmas  Cards.  With  sacred  subjects,  why  not  give 
suitabli  citations  from  the  Scriptures,  or  occasionally  from  our  best 
poets  ?  ordinary  subjects  should,  as  a  rule,  be  illustrated  from  classic 
authors,  and  the  source  always  indicated,  which  is  commonly  omitted 
to  be  done,  even  when  a  standard  writer  is  quoted  ;  and,  lastly,  we 
would  suggest  that  a  large  number  of  purchasers  would  much  prefer  to 
have  blank  space  to  any  motto  or  legend  whatever,  and  would  rather 
fill  in  their  own  matter,  whether  original  or  selected.  This  fact  seems 
to  be  too  much  overlooked  by  all  producers  of  Christmas  and  other 
Cards,  who  thereby  greatly  limit  the  sale  of  their  goods  by  confining 
their  circulation  to  a  special  season  or  occasion.  We  are  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  found  worth  while  as  a  rule  to  issue  all  designs  both  with 
and  without  lettering  of  any  sort,  and  we  wish  the  producers  of 
Christmas  Cards  would  in  future  do  so.  In  making  these  comments 
we  do  not  imply  that  Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.  are  more  careless  in  this 
matter  than  others  ;  perhaps  we  should  be  entitled  to  say  they  are  even 
less  so,  but  they  are  certainly  not  so  fastidious  in  this  as  they  are  in  other 
respects,  and  the  high  character  and  admirable  finish  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions  render  us  all  the  more  sensitive  to  occasional  literary 
blemishes.  We  have  not  inspected  the  samples  for  the  coming  season 
of  our  English  makers,  but  in  order  to  displace  the  goods  of  Messrs. 
Prang  &  Co.  they  will  certainly  need  to  be  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit.  We  were  indebted  to  America  for  the  Hoe  machine,  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  newspaper  printing ;  we  likewise  have  adopted 
the  job  printing-press  of  our  cousins  across  the  water ;  and  now  they 
seem  resolved  to  excel  us  in  a  field  in  which  they  have  enjoyed  no 
special  advantages,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Such  facts,  while  they 
deserve  our  grateful  and  generous  recognition,  also  demand  our  best 
efforts  and  vigilance  if  we  would  retain  our  ancient  supremacy. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 


HPHOSE  who  would  report  upon  the  state  of  the  printing 
trade  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  journalist  who 
“  stopped  the  Press  to  announce  that  he  had  nothing  to  say.” 
Business  is  in  point  of  fact  much  as  usual,  which  means  there 
is  no  activity  whatever  prevailing,  or,  indeed,  likely  to  prevail, 
for  some  weeks  to  come  ;  meanwhile  a  few  offices  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  arrears  of  work  to  fall  back  upon,  and  the  usual 
opportunity  for  summer  holidays  and  Autumn  clearing-up  and 
repairs  is  being  availed  of  on  the  part  of  employers  and 
employed  both  in  town  and  country.  Paper  continues  very 
low  in  price,  and  manufacturers  are  consoling  themselves  with 
the  hope  that,  things  having  reached  the  worst,  the  next  change 
must  be  for  the  better.  The  advancement  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
M.P.,  to  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  deserves  notice 
in  these  pages,  and  serves  to  show  the  liberality  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  advantages  of  a  sound  commer¬ 
cial  training  on  the  other.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith’s  promotion  has 
been  hailed  with  general  satisfaction. 


We  learn  from  the  last  quarterly  report  of  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors  that  trade  bore  unfavourable  comparison 
with  the  same  period  last  year.  The  subscriptions  from  the 
book  department  amounted  to  ,£1,425.  18s.  3d.,  as  against 
£1,345.  is.  5d.  in  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year,  while  the 
subscriptions  from  the  news  branch  amounted  to  ,£211.  5s.,  as 
against .£198.  14s.  3d.  ,£376.  4s.  3d.  had  been  paid  to  unem¬ 
ployed  members,  as  compared  with  ^£361.  13s.  iojjd.,  there 
being  325  recipients,  in  915  reliefs,  each  recipient  averaging 
£1.  3s.  ifd.,  and  each  relief  8s.  2|d.  The  sum  of  £34.  15s.  had 
been  paid  to  14  superannuated  members.  For  law  and  defence 
of  scale  £31.  19s.  3d.  had  been  expended,  against  ,£114.  9s.  7d. 
£147  had  been  paid  to  the  representatives  of  13  deceased  mem¬ 
bers,  as  compared  with  ,£249,  the  average  ages  of  the  deceased 
being  43.  ,£148.  1 5s.  7d.  had  been  expended  on  library  account, 
as  compared  with  £ 127 .  14s.  4d.  during  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year.  The  total  state  of  the  Society’s  funds  on 
July  7  showed  a  balance  of  £14,822.  is.  7d.  standing  to  its 
credit,  an  increase  of  £753.  18s.  iod.  on  the  quarter,  an  increase 
of  £1,508.  7s.  7d.  over  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year, 
when  the  funds  amounted  to  £1,313.  14s.  After  alluding  to 
various  matters  on  the  business  paper,  the  committee  con¬ 
gratulated  the  members  that  the  Printers’  Art  Union  Associa- 
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tion  had  succeeded  in  purchasing  3,600  feet  of  freehold  land, 
situated  in  Eagle-street,  Red  Lion-street,  Holborn,  for  the  sum 
of  ,£3,600,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  ere  long  arrangements 
would  be  made  for  placing  a  building  thereon.  The  subject  of  the 
secretary’s  illness  was  next  reverted  to,  he  having  had  to  relinquish 
his  duties  on  the  22nd  May  last,  and  being  still  unable  to  resume 
them,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  to  the  sea-side  in  the 
hope  of  returning  with  renewed  health  and  vigour.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  assistant  secretary  be  requested 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  secretary,  and  in  consideration  of 
his  so  doing,  he  should  receive  the  difference  between  his  own 
salary  and  that  of  the  secretary.  The  tone  of  the  fifty-sixth 
Half-yearly  Report  of  the  Provincial  Typographical  Association 
is  not  very  cheerful.  It  urges,  “  If  we  can  make  provision  for 
our  unemployed,  maintain  the  rights  of  our  members,  and  meet 
current  expenses,  without  any  serious  diminution  in  our  small 
capital,  we  shall  probably  have  accomplished  all  the  work  which 
could  be  expected  from  the  operations  of  our  Association.”  In 
regard  to  the  number  of  members,  the  Association,  it  is  said, 
continues  to  progress.  Those  returned  as  fully-employed  num¬ 
ber  this  half-year  3,897,  against  3,646  in  December  last ;  and 
those  described  as  casually-employed  now  stand  at  740,  against 
712  last  half-year.  But  in  estimating  the  number  of  casually- 
employed,  a  considerable  discount  will  have  to  be  made,  as 
some  of  the  members  have  undoubtedly  worked  in  more  than 
one  branch,  and  have  been  returned  for  each  branch  into  which 
they  have  paid  subscriptions.  Financially,  the  half-year  shows 
a  serious  deficit.  The  balance-sheet  shows  that  ,£158.  9s.  3d. 
has  been  expended  in  strike  payments.  The  Executive  Council 
say  they  have  “felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  to  avoid  any  ruptures  with  employers,  and  have 
adopted  a  strictly  defensive  attitude,  and  only  approved  hostile 
measures  when  they  could  not  be  avoided  without  sanctioning 
a  violation  of  rules  or  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  This  course,  they 
believe,  will  commend  itself  to  the  members  generally  as  the 
wisest  to  pursue  under  existing  circumstances.” 


PRINTING  ABROAD, 


AMERICA. 

To  Render  Paper  Impermeable. — According  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute ,  it  suffices  for  this  purpose  to  damp  the  paper  in 
a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  immediately  pass  it  between  two 
cylinders  and  then  leave  it  to  dry. 

“The  American  Mail”  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Howard  Lockwood,  of  New  York,  well  known  in 
connection  with  our  two  able  contemporaries,  the  Paper  Trade 
Journal  and  the  American  Stationer.  Independent  of  its  contents, 
which  are,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  of  a  very  interesting 
nature,  we  must  say  that  both  paper  and  printing  are  all  that  could 
be  desired ;  and  in  this  particular  the  American  Mail  compares 
favourably  with  some  of  its  English  contemporaries. 

The  Typographical  Union. — The  following  communication  from 
a  New  York  correspondent  throws  some  light  upon  the  present  position 
of  the  Printers’  Union.  The  picture  he  presents  to  us  is  far  from 
edifying.  He  says  : — “The  Typographical  Union  of  this  city  held  out 
bravely  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  determined  action  of  the 
manager  of  the  Tribune  compelled  its  members  to  lower  their  flag. 
Its  leaders  profess  that  this  union  still  numbers  2,500  members,  but 
the  funds  in  its  treasury  have  fallen  to  $8,000,  while  at  one  time  they 
amounted  to  $30,000.  I  suspect  its  influence  is  practically  at  an  end, 
as,  judging  from  its  working,  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  For  instance,  I 
know  a  printer  who  belonged  to  this  union,  but  was  in  debt  $100  for 
dues  or  fines.  If  he  applied  for  work  at  an  office  where  union  men 
were  employed  he  was  refused  because  he  could  not  show  a  ‘  clear 
card.’  Now  he  cannot  by  any  means  get  $100,  and  yet  without 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  earn  the  money,  the  union  would  compel 
him  to  pay  it  before  he  can  go  to  work.  The  trouble  with  the  Tribune 
compositors  arose  from  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  insisting  upon  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  composition  from  fifty  cents  to  forty  cents  per 
thousand  ems.  The  printers  struck,  but  their  places  were  immediately 
filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  hundreds  of  unemployed  printers  who 
abound  in  this  as  in  all  other  cities  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Government  Printing-Office. — The  following  circular 
proves  that  none  of  the  allegations  of  jobbery  which  are  often — and 
we  fear  with  too  much  reason — levelled  against  the  Government 
Departments  of  America,  can  with  justice  be  brought  against  the 


Government  Printing-Office  at  Washington.  The  public  printer  there 
has  lately  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  circular  explaining  in  clear  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  numerous  candidates  for  employment  in  his  department 
the  reasons  why  he  cannot  entertain  their  applications.  “  It  is,”  he 
says,  “  more  than  sixteen  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing-Office.  Since  that  time  compositors,  pressmen,  and 
bookbinders,  have  come  here  from  every  part  of  the  country  for  employ¬ 
ment.  Many  of  them  have  obtained,  and  have  by  hard  work  and 
economy  secured  homes  for  their  families,  which  in  many  instances 
have  not  been  entirely  paid  for ;  others  who  do  not  own  houses,  rent 
them  or  board,  and  nearly  all  have  families  to  support  out  of  their 
daily  earnings.  There  are  now  more  sober,  industrious,  and  capable 
workmen  of  this  character  here  than  can  at  any  time  be  employed. 
It  would  be  unjust  and  cruel  to  discharge  any  of  these  workmen  merely 
to  put  others  from  a  distance  in  their  place  ;  and  it  will  not  be  done. 
As  letters  have  been  received  from  a  great  number  of  persons  asking 
employment,  it  is  deemed  best  to  adopt  this  method  of  informing  all 
concerned  that  it  cannot  be  had,  so  that  the  expense  of  coming  here 
may  be  avoided.  It  must  also  be  understood  that  this  establishment 
cannot  be  made  either  a  religious,  political,  or  charitable  asylum.  It 
is  a  great  workshop — the  most  extensive  publishing  house  in  the  world, 
and  must  be  managed  with  the  same  regard  to  economy  as  is  observed 
by  the  managers  of  similar  private  workshops,  or  else  it  were  better 
for  the  Government  to  abolish  it.” 


AUSTRIA. 

Imperial  Recognition. — In  recognition  of  his  many  and  valuable 
services,  Dr.  Anton  Beck,  aulic  counsellor  and  director  of  the  Imperial 
Austrian  Printing-Office,  has  been  decorated  with  the  Knight’s  Cross  of 
the  Leopold  Order. 

The  Viennese  Overseers’  Society. — It  has  been  resolved  by 
the  members  of  this  body  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  forthcoming  Paris 
Exhibition,  to  report  on  the  Graphic  Section.  A  voluntary  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  has  been  opened. 

The  Vienna  Technical  School  for  Printers. — We  have 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  energy  and  zeal  which  have  hitherto 
characterized  the  working  of  this  young  institution,  have  shown  no 
abatement  during  the  third  annual  session,  which  has  recently  been 
brought  to  a  close.  The  present  trade  depression  has,  to  some  extent, 
been  felt  in  the  reduced  attendance  of  scholars,  the  total  number  of 
compositors  and  press  apprentices  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  being 
136.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  were,  in  round  figures,  £195  and 
,£187  respectively,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  ,£8. 

The  Paper  Industry. — Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  unanimous 
in  pronouncing  trade  to  be  getting  worse  and  worse.  The  competition 
between  the  different  firms,  we  are  informed,  is  ruinous,  the  motto  of 
each  being,  apparently,  trade  at  any  price.  Customers  can  not  only 
command  the  rate  of  pay,  but  are  also  permitted  to  fix  their  own  term 
of  credit,  as,  for  every  firm  which  may  refuse  to  concede  this  boon, 
there  are  a  score  who  will  be  ready  to  jump  at  any  kind  of  customer. 
The  number  of  bad  debts  thus  induced  is  said  to  be  continually  on  the 
increase.  Who  can  wonder  at  it  ? 

Co-operative  Profits. — The  first  Viennese  Co-operative  Printing 
Company  has  recently  held  its  annual  meeting.  The  report  points 
a  moral  to  those  who  recommend  co-operation  as  the  never-failing 
remedy  for  all  the  real  and  imaginary  grievances  of  the  working  classes. 
The  turn-over  of  this  concern  during  its  last  financial  year  amounted 
to  £4,855.  4s.,  the  net  profit  on  which  was  .£21.  12s.  The  effect  of 
this  balance-sheet  upon  the  shareholders  need  hardly  be  described.  At 
the  meeting  there  were  the  usual  recriminations  between  these  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  directorate  on  the  other.  No  dividend  was  declared, 
and  a  number  of  recommendations  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  a 
specially  appointed  committee  of  investigation  were  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  management,  and  consequently  vetoed.  It  appeared 
incidentally  that  the  squabbles  which  are  customary  in  manufacturing 
concerns  where  the  employed  are  also,  though  indirectly,  the  employers, 
had  not  been  wanting  during  the  past  twelvemonth. 


BELGIUM. 

The  Cost  of  a  Strike. — Trade  in  Brussels  is  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  late  compositors’  strike,  full  particulars  concerning 
which  have  been  published  in  these  pages  from  time  to  time.  Many 
compositors  still  continue  unemployed,  and  its  total  cost  to  the  Union 
was  no  less  than  £1,920. 

A  Journeymen’s  Organ. — Nothing  daunted  by  the  collapse  of 
their  late  journal,  Le  Gutenberg,  the  Brussels  printers  have  started  a 
new  organ  of  their  own.  The  title  of  this  new  monthly  venture  is  Le 
Typographe,  and  it  is  to  be  exclusively  conducted  by  journeymen 
printers.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  its  promoters  have  scarcely 
realized  the  task  they  have  set  themselves,  when  they  say  in  their 
programme  that  the  columns  of  Le  Typographe  “  will  be  open  to  every 
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one  of  their  body  who  has  any  well-founded  complaints,  whether  against 
his  master  or  his  fellow-workmen.”  If  this  part  of  the  prospectus  is  to 
be  faithfully  carried  out  our  four-paged  contemporary  will  soon  have 
to  be  enlarged.  By  the  bye,  is  the  editor  going  to  investigate  every 
complaint,  so  as  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  is  well-founded  ? 


FRANCE. 

The  portrait  of  M.  Ambroise  Firmin-Didot,  which  was  exhibited  in 
this  year’s  Salon,  has  been  sent  to  Athens  by  his  son,  M.  Alfred 
Firmin-Didot,  with  a  splendidly  bound  collection  of  the  Greek  authors 
published  by  the  firm  of  Didot.  The  portrait  is  to  be  placed  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  City  Hall.  The  late  M.  Didot,  as  is  well  known,  was 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  Greek  literature. 

Proposed  Monument  to  Michelet,  the  Historian.— 
As  we  have  before  informed  our  readers,  Michelet  was,  in  his  early 
days,  a  compositor ;  bearing  this  in  mind,  a  number  of  Paris  printers 
have  resolved  upon  opening  a  subscription,  with  the  view  of  erecting 
a  monument  to  his  memory.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  make  the 
subscription  general ;  the  printers  of  Paris  only  taking  the  initiative, 
in  consequence  of  Michelet’s  connection  with  the  art  of  printing:  in  his 
youth. 

The  1878  Exhibition  Catalogue. — It  has  been  finally  decided 
that  the  Official  Paris  Exhibition  Catalogue  shall  not  be  entrusted 
to  private  speculation,  but  shall  be  printed  at  the  Imprimerie  Nationale, 
which  arrangement  has  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  master 
printers  at  Paris.  The  number  of  exhibitors  bids  fair  to  be  double 
that  of  the  1867  Show.  The  present  applications  amount  to  35,000, 
as  compared  with  the  20, coo  at  the  former.  There  is  every  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  French  book  and  correlated  trades  will  be  well 
represented.  The  Cercle  de  la  Librairie,  which  numbers  among  its 
members  the  leading  publishers,  has  again  decided  to  organise  a 
collective  exhibition,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  a  ne  plus  ultra 
character.  They  are  the  more  encouraged  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts,  as  their  collective  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  is  said  to  have 
resulted  in  opening  up  the  American  market  to  French  productions  ; 
besides  which,  most  of  the  works  shown  were  eagerly  purchased  by 
Americans.  This  hint  should  not  be  lost  upon  our  leading  printers 
and  publishers,  who  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which 
will  be  afforded  them  at  Paris  next  year  to  increase  and  extend  their 
business  connections  on  the  other  side  of  the  “  silver  streak.” 


GERMANY. 

German  Master  Printers’  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  has  been  fixed  for  the  23rd  inst.,  at  Nuremberg.  One  of 
the  most  important  points  of  the  programme  is  a  proposal  for  the 
revision  of  the  printers’  tariff. 

German  Paper  Mills. — According  to  recently  compiled  statistics, 
Germany  has  now  449  paper  mills,  with  643  machines.  Austria  boasts 
143  factories,  with  217  machines  ;  while  the  return  from  Switzerland 
shows  24  mills  and  32  machines. 

German  Newspaper  Statistics. — It  has  been  computed  that 
the  number  of  newspapers  published  and  sold  in  Germany  amounts  to 
about  2,344,000,000  per  annum.  Of  foreign  newspapers  there  passed 
through  the  post,  for  distribution  in  Germany  during  1875,  some 
14,000,000  copies. 

Can  a  Printing-Office  be  Considered  a  Factory? — This 
question  has  just  been  answered  affirmatively  by  the  German  police 
authorities,  who  have  decided  that  the  regulations  concerning  youthful 
labourers  shall  apply  to  apprentices  and  others  engaged  in  printing- 
offices. 

The  Proposed  Senefelder  Monument. — As  before  threatened, 
the  local  Munich  committee  for  promoting  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  Senefelder,  has  now  severed  its  connection  with  the  one  at  Berlin. 
According  to  a  Munich  correspondent  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
former  body  to  erect  a  large  bust  of  Senefelder  opposite  the  house  in 
which  he  died,  on  the  Sendlinger  Thorplatz.  It  will  be  after  a  model 
by  F.  Zumbusch,  and  is  to  be  cast  by  Herr  von  Horner.  As  at  present 
arranged  it  will  be  unveiled  on  the  6th  of  November  next. 

Prize  for  Treatise  on  Wood-Pulp. — The  International 
Society  of  Wood-pulp  Manufacturers  offers  a  prize  of  ,£50  for  the  best 
popular  treatise  on  wood-pulp,  and  paper  made  from  it.  The  work 
selected  will  remain  the  property  of  the  author,  who  is,  however, 
bound  to  supply  the  Society  with  150  copies  thereof.  Competitors 
must  forward  their  essays  by  the  1st  of  January  next.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  obtained  of  Herr  Oscar  Meissner,  Rath-Damnitz,  near 
Stolp,  Pommerania. 

Improvement  in  Colour-Printing.— A  Leipsic  engineer,  Herr 
A.  II.  Schuhmann,  is  said  to  have  just  completed  a  machine  on  which 
five  different  colours  can  be  successively  printed  without  the  sheet  of 
paper  leaving  the  machine.  If  a  sheet  be  passed  through  the  machine 


twice,  the  result  will  be,  so  it  is  alleged,  thirty-six  different  shades. 
The  relative  saving  of  this  machine,  as  compared  with  those  ordinarily 
in  use,  is  stated  to  be  in  a  single  printing  as  2  to  1,  and  in  a  double 
printing,  as  before  mentioned,  as  15  to  1.  The  machine,  which  has 
cylindrical  motion,  is  said  to  produce  perfect  register. 

A  Co-operative  Type-foundry. — The  Berlin  Co-operative 
Type-foundry,  which  was  started  by  a  number  of  journeymen,  is 
passing  through  some  sad  experiences.  It  has,  all  through  its  brief 
existence,  suffered  from  a  want  of  capital,  and,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  it  is  likely  to  be  still  more  crippled  in  that  direction  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  manager  of  the  concern,  a  man  named 
Franke,  it  has  just  been  discovered,  has  been  guilty  of  defalcations 
to  the  extent  of  ^500.  At  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  it  was 
resolved  that  every  member,  according  to  his  ability,  should  advance 
additional  capital  to  prevent  the  business  from  going  into  liquidation. 
Franke,  it  may  be  added,  has  absconded. 

The  Annual  Congress  of  German  Journalists. — The 
German  journalists  had  their  congress  at  Dresden  from  the  18th  to 
2 1st  of  August,  and  created  a  benevolent  fund.  They  also  adopted  a 
resolution,  arising  out  of  the  particular  mode  of  punishment  of  journalists 
for  Press  offences,  to  the  effect  that  Parliament  ought  to  insist  that  all 
political  offenders  should  be  treated  in  gaol  according  to  a  uniform 
system.  It  appears,  from  statistics  read,  that  1,266  papers  and 
periodicals  have  been  published  in  Berlin  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  that  27  per  cent,  of  them  have  died  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
28  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  25  per  cent,  before 
reaching  the  age  of  five. 

Another  Composing  Machine. — The  many  inventions  and 
continual  improvements  in  connection  with  composing  machines 
which  are  chronicled  by  us  almost  every  month,  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  only  a  demand  but  also  a  promising  future  for  this  kind  of 
apparatus.  Intelligence  has  reached  us  of  another  such  invention 
having  just  been  patented  by  a  Berlin  engineer,  Herr  G.  Dittmar.  The 
editor  of  the  Journal  fur  Buck d rucker- Kunst,  Herr  Goebel,  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  some  drawings  of  the  machine, 
expresses  his  conviction  that,  although  an  original  invention,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  machine  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  well-known  Mackie  Composer.  He  is  also  far  from  convinced 
that  the  machine  can  be  as  easily  utilised  for  distribution  as  is  asserted 
by  its  inventor. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press. — Two  compositors  who  had  been 
tried  before  the  Konigsberg  Court  of  Justice  for  having  been  accessories 
in  the  publication  of  a  libel,  were  justly  enough  acquitted,  the  Court 
holding  that  those  engaged  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  an  article 
which  even  transgressed  the  law,  could  not  be  held  legally  responsible, 
as  otherwise  the  very  existence  of  the  Press  would  be  compromised. 
This  sensible  judgment  was  appealed  against  by  the  Crown  lawyers, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  English  ears,  the  higher  tribunal, 
while  endorsing  the  acquittal  of  one  defendant,  recorded  a  conviction 
against  the  other,  because  he  was  proved  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
general  purport  of  the  article.  Our  working  printers  may  be  thankful 
that  their  lot  is  cast  in  more  pleasant  places,  and  that  in  their  country 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  as  well  as  of  the  subject  is  more  than  a  mere 
shallow  and  unmeaning  term. 

A  Copy  of  the  “  Biblia  Pauperum  ”  for  the  Nuremberg 
Museum. — As  previously  mentioned,  an  exhibition  of  specimens  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  will  be  held  during  the  present  autumn  at  Nuremberg. 
That  occasion,  as  well  as  the  anniversary  of  the  twenty-five  years’ 
existence  of  the  local  Germanic  National  Museum,  are  to  be  availed  ot 
to  increase  the  already  choice  collection  of  early  prints,  &c.,  preserved 
in  that  institution.  An  opportunity  having  offered  of  acquiring  by 
purchase  a  perfect  copy  of  the  oldest  edition  of  the  “  Biblia  Paupe¬ 
rum,”  as  also  of  the  “  Ilistoria  Beatm  Mariie  Virginis,”  an  appeal  for 
the  necessary  funds  has  been  addressed  to  the  printers,  typefounders, 
and  publishers  of  Germany.  The  price  originally  asked  for  these  two 
works  by  Herr  T.  O.  Weigel,  the  far-famed  publisher  and  antiquary 
of  Leipsic,  was  ^825  ;  but,  with  a  view  to  help  the  laudable  object  of 
the  directorate,  he  has  since  expressed  himself  willing  to  remit  ^125  of 
that  amount,  so  that  the  actual  cost  will  only  be  £loo.  To  the  credit 
of  our  Teutonic  confreres  be  it  said,  that  this  appeal  was  quickly  re¬ 
sponded  to,  more  than  half  the  required  sum  having  been  contributed 
within  the  first  fortnight. 

Chemical  Grinding  Apparatus  for  Lithographic  Stones. 
— Dr.  F.  Wilhelmi,  of  Reudnitz,  near  Leipsic,  has  just  patented  a 
process  for  cleaning  lithographic  stones  which  have  been  in  use,  by 
means  of  chemicals.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  flat  grinding  appli¬ 
ance  with  a  double  bottom.  The  lower  bottom  is  perforated,  and 
covered  with  prepared  felt.  Above  is  a  glass  reservoir  with  a  tap,  the 
former  filled  with  a  red  caustic  fluid  preparation.  The  process  of 
application  is  as  follows  : — The  gum  and  other  impurities  are  washed 
off  the  stone  by  means  of  water,  and  those  stones  which  have  been 
standing  by  for  some  time,  or  off  which  a  large  edition  has  been 
printed,  are  cleaned  with  brimstone,  benzine,  or  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  grinding  apparatus,  with  the  tap  slightly  turned  on,  is  now  passed 
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lightly  to  and  fro  over  the  stone.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  out  of  the  glass 
reservoir  has  penetrated  the  felt,  a  gradual  though  slight  effacement  of  the 
drawing  will  be  noticed,  and  after  a  few  minutes  it  will  have  altogether 
disappeared.  The  tap  is  now  turned  off,  but  the  grinding  should  be 
continued  as  long  as  it  exercises  any  effect  upon  the  stone.  Having 
been  washed  with  water  it  is  rubbed  down  with  brimstone,  after  which 
it  is  ready  for  use.  In  the  case  of  stones  with  very  old  drawings  it 
may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  a  second  time.  This  cleansing 
is  said  to  be  equally  efficient  for  pen  and  chalk  drawings,  without  in 
any  way  injuring  the  stone  or  impairing  the  quality  of  the  subsequent 
printing.  In  the  case  of  engraved  stones  the  ink  should  not  be  removed 
previous  to  the  grinding  process  ;  the  treatment  in  other  respects  is  the 
same  as  above  described.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  new 
invention  are,  great  saving  of  time,  wages,  power,  and  less  wear  of  the 
lithographic  stone,  as  there  is  much  less  surface  taken  off  by  this 
apparatus  than  by  the  old  process  of  sand-grinding. 


HOLLAND. 

Materials  for  Paper. — The  jury  of  the  International  Exposition 
of  Agriculture,  lately  held  at  Amsterdam,  has  awarded  the  gold  medal 
to  Messrs.  Nacger  &  Co.,  of  Willebroeck,  in  Belgium,  for  their  exhi¬ 
bition  of  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  made  from  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  materials,  without  any  admixture  of  other  substances. 


HUNGARY. 

Some  of  the  Hungarian  master  printers,  like  their  Austrian  neigh¬ 
bours,  intend  to  petition  the  Government  against  the  continual  increase 
of  small,  unlicensed  printing-offices. 

A  Typographic  Exhibition. — However  much  typography  has 
hitherto  been  neglected  in  Hungary — and  that  such  has  been  the  case 
every  modern  production  goes  far  to  prove, — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  journeymen  of  to-day  are  doing  their  best  to  recover  the  ground 
they  have  lost.  We  recently  drew  attention  to  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Newspapers,  just  held  at  Prague,  which  had  been  organized 
by  the  local  working  printers.  With  a  commendable  spirit  of  emula¬ 
tion,  their  confreres  at  Pesth  have  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  the 
productions  of  the  Hungarian  printing  press.  The  exhibits  will  be 
comprised  under  three  heads, — Antiquarian  Work,  Modern  Produc¬ 
tions,  and  Newspapers. 


ITALY. 

A  New  Typographic  Journal,  the  Mes'sagicre  Typografico,  has 
lately  been  started  at  Palermo.  The  printers  and  publishers  are 
MM.  Rosolino  Simondri  &  Co. 

We  learn  from  L' Arte  della  Stampa  that  the  profession  in  Italy  has 
suddenly,  and  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five,  lost  one  of  its 
most  esteemed  and  well-known  members,  Francesco  Orsenigo,  who  expired 
from  the  effects  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy  on  the  4th  of  May  last.  The 
deceased  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  head  of  a  celebrated  printing- 
ink  manufactory  at  Milan,  before  succeeding  to  which,  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  compositor  in  the  establishment  of  Borroni  &  Scotti,  and  had 
shown  much  ability  in  that  department  of  the  business  of  a  letter-press 
printer.  His  funeral  at  the  cemetery  of  Milan  was  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  friends  and  former  fellow- workers,  some  of  whom,  who 
had  been  employed  under  him  as  compositors  so  long  ago  as  1847, 
pronounced  eulogistic  orations  over  his  grave. 

Some  Notes  from  Rome. — The  number  of  printing-offices  in 
Rome  amount  to  fifty,  of  which,  however,  only  about  thirty  deserve 
to  be  so  designated.  The  competition  between  the  different  firms  is 
described  as  very  keen,  and  conduces  to  anything  but  an  amicable 
relationship  between  the  several  principals.  The  local  Union  of  the 
journeymen,  which  was  established  in  October,  1870,  numbers  now 
nearly  400  members,  exclusively  compositors,  the  pressmen  forming  an 
independent  society.  Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  revised 
scale,  the  compositors  came  out  on  strike  towards  the  close  of  1872. 
They  uliimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  advance  of  15  per  cent. 
The  Italian  Printers’  Union  has  now  branches  in  twenty-two  different 
towns,  and  they  are  everywhere  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  to 
make  the  introduction  of  their  scale  general.  From  some  statistics 
which  the  society  has  published,  it  appears  that  the  diseases  from 
which  the  compositors  of  Rome  and  Milan  most  frequently  suffer 
are  those  connected  with  the  lungs  and  respiratory  organs,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  sick  to  the  healthy  is  as  one  to  twelve. 

Journalism  in  Italy. — Some  interesting  information  respecting 
journalism  in  Italy  is  given  by  Professor  A.  de  Gubernatis  in  the 
International  Review.  It  seems  that  not  one  of  all  the  papers,  great 
and  small,  has  a  circulation  exceeding  20,000  copies.  The  fluctuation 
is  in  some  instances  remarkable.  The  Pnngolo,  of  Milan,  varies  from 
8,000  to  14,000;  the  Fanfnlla,  of  Rome,  from  8,000  to  20,000;  and 
the  Gazctta  del  Popolo,  of  Florence,  from  12,000  to  20,000.  The 


circulation  of  the  Perseveranza,  the  most  important  journal  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  scarcely  attains  a  limit  of  3,000  copies  ;  while  the  Nazione, 
“  of  all  the  journals  published  in  Tuscany  the  one  most  distinguished 
for  excellence  of  style  and  dignity  of  tone,”  has  scarcely  1,000  sub¬ 
scribers  on  its  books,  and  outside  of  Tuscany  it  is  but  little  in  request. 
Florence  has  attained  as  a  publishing  centre  an  importance  far  exceeding 
that  of  Rome,  and  Milan  is  “  the  city  of  Italy,  where  there  is  the  most 
reading,  good  or  bad.’’  The  Milanese,  were,  however,  even  under  the 
Romans,  noted  for  their  refined  manners  and  literary  tastes,  and  in  the 
present  day  are  only  treading,  or  endeavouring  to  tread,  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  forefathers.  There  are  in  Italy  a  large  number  of  deputies 
who  are  “  connected  with  the  Press,”  or  of  journalists  who  combine 
newspaper  with  Parliamentary  work. 


RUSSIA. 

Tile  First  Russian  Printers. — Some  particulars  concerning 
the  history  of  the  two  first  Russian  printers  have  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  a  St.  Petersburg  contemporary,  from  which  we  glean  the 
following.  I  wan  Feodorowitsch  Feodorow  and  his  friend  Peter 
Timofejewitsch  Mstislawetz  were  not  long  permitted  to  exercise  their 
beloved  art  undisturbed  at  Moscow.  They  were  persecuted  on  all 
hands,  and  had  more  especially  to  encounter  the  hostile  criticism  and 
acts  of  the  Russian  Guild  of  Transcribers  and  Copyists.  They  there¬ 
fore  fled  to  Lithuania,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  a  Russian  named 
Chodkewitsch,  who  installed  them  upon  his  estate,  where  they  printed 
a  book  entitled  the  “  Evangelium  for  Teachers.”  They  subsequently 
separated,  Feodorow  going  to  Lemberg,  where  he  published  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles ;  soon  after  he  removed  to  Ostrog,  and  here  he  edited 
the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament.  Meanwhile  his  worldly  cir¬ 
cumstances  got  more  and  more  embarrassed,  and  the  first  Russian 
printer  died  in  1583  at  Lemberg  in  the  greatest  poverty.  His  friend 
Mstislawetz  fared  but  little  better  ;  the  Muscovites  hated  him  as  a 
foreigner,  and  the  superstitious  believed  him  to  produce  books  by 
means  of  the  black  art.  After  having  travelled  over  many  parts  of 
Lithuania  and  Poland,  and  undergone  many  privations,  he  found  a  second 
time  a  haven  of  safety  on  Chodkewitsch’s  estate.  In  1575,  Mstislawetz 
edited  there  his  edition  of  the  Gospels.  The  year  of  his  decease 
cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty. 


SWITZERLAND.  ' 

Printers’  Wages  at  Geneva. — The  master-printers  of  Geneva 
have  conceded  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent.  The  journeymen  made 
several  other  demands  which  were,  however,  refused.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  advance  in  question  was  obtained  without  resort  to 
either  strike  or  lock-out,  and  that  the  amicable  relationship  heretofore 
existing  between  employers  and  employed  has  been  in  no  way 
interrupted. 

Swiss  Import  Duties  on  Printing  Material. — At  the 
recently  held  general  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Master  Printers’  Society,  a 
warm  discussion  ensued  on  the  proposed  heavy  import  duty  which  is  to 
be  levied  on  types,  but  more  especially  on  printing  paper.  These  duties 
were  described  as  prohibitory,  and  as  tending  to  make  such  paper  rank 
among  articles  of  luxury.  It  was  resolved  to  petition  the  Federal 
Government  against  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  in  question. 

Statistics  of  the  Printing  Trade. — There  are  at  the  present 
time  in  Switzerland  143  printing-offices,  22  of  which  are  small,  insig¬ 
nificant  concerns.  The  other  121  offices  employ  417  Society  and  380 
non-Union  men,  and  200  apprentices.  The  number  of  steam  and 
hand  presses  are  respectively  209  and  67,  which  gives  a  steam-press  to 
every  8,600  inhabitants.  In  relation  to  their  importance  as  centres  of 
printing,  Zurich  ranks  first,  and  Berne  and  Basle  next. 

Le  Commencement  de  la  Fin. — A  month  or  two  ago  we  re¬ 
ported  the  soriy  plight  in  which  the  Basle  Co-operative  Printing 
concern  found  itself,  and  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  get  the  Swiss 
Typographic  Union  to  acquire  and  resuscitate  it.  A  vote  having  been 
taken  of  the  members  of  this  body,  it  was  found  that  the  majority 
declined  to  burden  themselves  with  what  would  most  probably  prove  a 
losing  speculation,  the  “ayes”  and  “  noes  ”  being  respectively  91 
and  397. 

A  Utotian  Scheme. — We  have  always  affirmed  that  the  interests 
of  capital  and  labour  are  not  antagonistic,  but  mutual.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  holding  to  that  opinion,  we  must  nevertheless  confess  that  a 
scheme  like  that  which  has  been  advocated  for  some  time  past  by  a 
Swiss  master-printer,  strikes  us  as  altogether  impracticable.  Fie  en¬ 
deavoured— we  need  hardly  add,  unsuccessfully — to  establish  a  Printers’ 
Society,  which  should  be  recruited  from  the  masters  and  journeymen. 
The  project  failed,  partly  by  reason  of  the  callousness  of  many  of  the 
principals,  and  partly  because  the  Printers’  Union,  while  willing  to 
support  the  plan,  objected  to  surrender  or  even  discontinue  its  inde¬ 
pendent  strike  fund — a  fund  whose  very  existence  aimed  at  the  root  of 
the  projected  millennium  of  peace  and  concord  which  it  was  sought  to 
inaugurate. 
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Important  Trade-mark  Case. — The  following  case  is  of  import¬ 
ance,  not  only  to  pen-manufacturers,  to  whom  it  especially  refers,  but 
also  to  traders  in  general,  as  it  establishes  the  fact  that  a  simple  letter 
t>f  the  alphabet  cannot  be  considered  a  trade-mark  in  the  legal  accepta¬ 
tion  of  that  term.  In  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the  2nd  ult.,  Mr. 
Aston,  Q.C.,  moved  in  the  matter  of  the  Trade-mark  Registration  Act 
of  1875,  and  the  Trade-mark  Registration  Amendment  Act  of  1876, 
that  directions  might  be  given  to  the  Registrar  to  rectify  the  register 
by  entering  the  trade-mark  claimed  by  Francis  William  Victor  Mitchell, 
of  Birmingham,  as  representative  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  estate 
of  the  late  William  Mitchell.  The  application  involved  a  rather  im¬ 
portant  principle  of  law,  and  also  an  important  principle  of  practice 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  procedure  under  the  Trade-marks  Regis¬ 
tration  Act.  The  applicant  stated  that  he  was  a  British  subject,  and 
that  on  the  30th  of  April,  1876,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  well-known 
firm  of  steel-pen  manufacturers  became  desirous,  on  behalf  of  the  firm, 
of  registering  certain  trade-marks,  and  made  application  to  the  Regis¬ 
trar  in  the  usual  form,  accompanying  his  statement  with  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  drawings,  exemplifying  the  marks  intended  to  be  registered. 
Those  marks  consisted  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  extending  from  A  to 
W  ;  and,  taking  as  an  example  the  letter  A,  the  application  to  the  Re¬ 
gistrar  was  supported  by  the  allegation  that  that  letter  had,  for  a  period 
of  thirty-three  years  prior  to  the  22nd  of  March,  1876,  been  in  use  by 
the  applicant’s  firm  as  a  distinctive  trade-mark,  indicating  a  particular 
kind  of  pen.  After  the  application  had  been  considered,  notice  was 
given  to  the  applicant  to  advertise  in  the  regular  way  ;  and  his  adver¬ 
tisement  was  repeated  for  the  prescribed  period  of  three  months  with¬ 
out  bringing  out  any  opposition  from  the  trade  to  the  claim  made  by 
the  firm  to  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the  letters  sought  to  be 
registered  as  descriptive  of  particular  classes  of  goods.  After  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  had  appeared,  however,  and  though  no  opposition  was 
entered  to  the  application,  the  applicant,  when  he  sought  to  establish 
his  legal  right  by  registration,  was  told  that  the  application  must  be 
refused,  because  the  Registrar  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  single 
letter  could  not  be  registered  under  the  Act.  In  the  case  of  Barrow’s 
trade-mark,  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  decided  that  every  mark,  or  word, 
or  combination  of  marks  or  words,  used  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
which  would  have  entitled  the  proprietor  to  maintain  a  suit  for  infringe¬ 
ment,  was  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  trade-mark,  and  the  Merchan¬ 
dize  Marks  Act  declared  that  any  person  having  the  exclusive  right  for 
a  number  of  years  to  the  use  of  any  letter  or  mark  as  a  trade-mark  could 
proceed  against  any  person  illegally  using  the  mark  as  for  a  misde¬ 
meanour.  The  Act  entitled  to  registration  any  special  or  distinctive 
Word  or  words,  or  combination  of  letters  or  figures  ;  and  he  submitted 
that,  in  construing  the  language,  the  plural  must  be  held  to  include  the 
singular,  and  so  to  entitle  a  manufacturer  to  register  a  single  letter  as 
his  trade-mark,  provided  that  letter  had  been  recognized  by  the  trade 
as  used  exclusively  by  him  in  connection  with  a  particular  description 
of  goods.  Mr.  W.  Barber  was  on  the  same  side.  Mr.  Rigby,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Registrar,  pointed  out  that  the  argument  that  every  trade¬ 
mark  properly  used  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  was  to  be  registered 
was  clearly  disproved,  if  not  by  the  terms  of  the  original  Act,  at  all 
events  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1876.  The  Registrar  was  bound  to 
act  according  to  the  instructions,  general  or  special,  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Patents,  but  their  directions  were  subject  to  revision  by  the 
High  Court.  The  Commissioners  had  in  several  instances  declined  to 
allow  the  registration  of  single  letters,  and  in  a  recent  case  they  accom¬ 
panied  the  refusal  to  register  the  letter  W  as  a  trade-mark,  with  a  note 
to  the  effect  that,  being  a  single  letter,  the  mark  claimed  did  not  in 
their  opinion  come  within  Section  to  of  the  Registration  Act.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  had  held  recently  that  in  the  case  of  new  trade¬ 
marks  a  combination  of  letters  did  not  constitute  a  device  which  was 
entitled  to  be  protected  by  registration,  and  he  held  that  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  would  apply  to  old  marks.  If,  then,  a  combination  of  letters 
would  not  do,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  single  letter  would 
do  ;  and  there  were  obvious  reasons  why  a  manufacturer  should  not  be 
at  liberty  to  register  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  as  his  exclusive  trade¬ 
marks.  The  applicant  wanted  to  register  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
separate  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  as  a  single  letter  could  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  be  “a  word  or  words,  or  a  combination  of  figures  or  letters,” 
he  submitted  that  the  claim  did  not  come  within  the  definition  of  the 
Act.  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  C.  Hall  was  of  opinion  that  the  case  was 
not  one  that  came  within  the  two  Registration  Acts.  A  single  letter 
was  not  a  “distinctive  device,  mark,  heading,  label,  or  ticket,”  nor  did 
jt  come  within  the  definition  ‘  ‘  any  special  and  distinctive  word  or  words, 
or  combination  of  figures  or  letters  used  as  a  trade-mark  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act.”  The  application  must  be  refused. 

The  “Tally  System”  in  the  Bookselling  Trade.— Mur¬ 
doch  v.  Laird. — In  the  City  of  London  Court  the  plaintiffs,  publishers 
and  booksellers  in  Holbom,  sued  the  defendant  for  .the  price  of  a  Family 
Bible  supplied  in  numbers.  His  wife  appeared,  and  said  that  the  price, 


which  was  about  £3,  was  excessive,  and  denounced  the  system  under 
which  her  husband  and  his  fellow-workmen  were  pestered  by  book 
canvassers.  The  Bible  in  question  was  not  left  at  her  house,  but  at  the 
yard  where  her  husband  worked,  and  it  was  afterwards  disposed  of  in 
a  club  of  the  workmen,  held  in  a  public-house  frequented  by  them. 
The  plaintiffs’  representative  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  this 
statement.  They  had  obtained  the  signature  of  the  defendant,  Alexan¬ 
der  Laird,  in  a  fair  and  legitimate  manner  for  the  supply  of  this  book, 
and  it  was  not  given  in  any  club  or  public-house.  Mr.  Commissioner 
Kerr :  As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  signature  was  obtained,  I  know 
very  well  that  you  “tally”  men  do  not  care  a  jot  so  long  as  you  can 
foist  these  publications  of  yours  on  these  poor  people.  It  is  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  system,  and  I  thought  we  had  seen  the  last  of  it  in  the  City.  The 
amount  of  misrepresentation  and  virtual  fraud  perpetrated  by  tally  book 
canvassers  in  their  nefarious  trade  is  simply  appalling.  I  have  had  18 
years’  judicial  experience  of  the  abominable  tally  system  in  this  court, 
and  in  every  case  where  there  is  charged  20s.  for  goods  supplied,  the 
monetary  value  of  the  article  sold  is  about  6s.  But  however  foolish, 
Mrs.  Laird,  your  husband  may  have  been  in  giving  the  order  for  this 
book,  I  am  legally  obliged  to  enforce,  the  contract,  though  I  sincerely 
wish  there  was  some  way  by  which  I  could  avoid  having  to  enforce 
such  claims  on  poor  people.  You  must  pay  5s.  a-month. 

Stealing  Type.  —  It  is  an  unhealthy  sign  that  we  have  this 
month  to  report  three  or  four  cases  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
employes.  Bearing  in  mind  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  in  every 
printing-office  for  the  perpetration  of  such  peculations  as  those  we 
chronicle,  it  speaks  well  for  the  honesty  of  compositors  especially,  that 
cases  like  the  following  are,  after  all,  exceptional.  At  the  Clerkenwell 
Police-court,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  Benjamin  Burrell,  aged  33,  described  as 
a  compositor,  of  29,  Speke-road,  Clapham-common,  was  charged  with 
stealing  from  52,  St.  John’s-square,  Clerkenwell,  23  lb.  of  type,  the 
property  of  his  employers,  Messrs.  Rivington  &  Co.  Robert  Strickland 
said  that  he  was  storekeeper  to  the  prosecutors.  The  prisoner  was  in 
their  employ  as  a  compositor  for  some  months  past.  He  had  frequently 
seen  the  prisoner  leaving  the  place  at  night  with  a  bag  heavily  laden. 
On  the  previous  night  he  called  him  in  as  he  was  leaving,  and  he  was 
asked  to  open  his  bag,  to  see  if  there  was  any  material  in  it  that 
belonged  to  the  firm.  The  prisoner  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
there  was  some  of  their  material  in  it,  and  that  he  had  been  taking  type 
for  some  months.  On  the  bag  being  opened  they  found  it  contained 
23  lb.  of  type,  worth  £1.  The  prisoner  afterwards  said  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  melting  down  the  type  and  selling  it  in  small 
quantities  to  a  marine  store  dealer  who  lived  near  to  him.  Police- 
constable  Alfred  Barnes,  18  G,  said  that  he  took  the  prisoner  into 
custody,  and  on  telling  him  the  charge  he  said  he  had  been  doing  it  for 
a  long  time,  and  was  very  sorry.  The  reason  he  did  it  was  to  support 
his  wife  and  family.  The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced 
to  three  calendar  months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

Caution  to  Machine  Boys. — Frank  Parkinson,  22,  Ilale’s-street, 
and  Thomas  Watts,  7,  Park-street,  East-street,  aged  16,  were  sum¬ 
moned  in  the  Southwark  Police  Court,  on  the  28th  ult.,  by  Mr. 
R.  Tilling,  machine  printer,  of  Warner-street,  Great  Dover-street, 
under  the  Employers  and  Workmen’s  Act,  for  leaving  their  work 
without  due  notice.  The  complainant  said  he  advertised  for  machine 
boys.  The  defendants,  who  had  been  engaged  at  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  same  capacity,  applied  for  employment,  and  he  engaged 
them  at  the  rate  of  9s.  per  week  for  the  first  month.  He  was  three 
days  in  teaching  them  the  use  of  his  machines,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  he  was  told  they  did  not  intend  to  return  to  work. 
He  was  informed  that  they  had  only  entered  his  service  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  his  machines.  Subsequently  he  found  them  at  work  at 
another  firm  in  the  same  line.  In  consequence  of  their  absence  two 
machines  remained  idle.  Mr.  Partridge  ordered  the  defendants  to  pay 
7s.  and  costs,  and  allowed  a  week  for  payment. 

A  Suspicious  Transaction. — At  the  Guildhall  Police-court,  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  John  Cartwright,  35,  Foxbury-road,  Brockley,  and  John 
Must,  135,  Wick-road,  South  Hackney,  law  writers,  were  charged, 
the  former  with  stealing  400  halfpenny  stamped  wrappers  from  his  late 
employers,  Messrs.  Alfred  James  Waterlow  &  Co.,  of  24,  Birchin- 
lane,  and  both  were  charged  with  hawking  them,  contrary  to  the  Stamp 
Duties  Management  Act,  1870,  by  which  they  were  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  £20  each,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month  or  more 
than  three.  This  prosecution  was  instituted  under  the  Stamp  Duties 
Management  Act,  1870,  by  the  nth  Section  of  which  it  was  provided 
that  any  person,  whether  licensed  to  sell  stamps  or  not,  should  not 
hawk  them  at  places  not  authorised,  under  a  penalty  of  £20,  which 
there  was  no  power  vested  in  the  magistrate  to  mitigate,  but  there  was 
a  power  given  to  him  to  reduce  the  imprisonment  from  three  months  to 
one.  Mr.  William  Greaves  said  he  was  a  law  stationer,  at  1,  Prince’s 
court,  Old  Broad-street,  and  had  known  the  prisoner  Must  for  several 
years,  as  he  was  formerly  a  clerk  of  his.  Last  Friday  morning  Must 
sent  him  a  note  asking  him  to  buy  400  halfpenny  postage  wrappers, 
and  enclosed  a  sample.  He  afterwards  sent  the  bulk.  At  Mr.  Greaves’ 
request  Must  called  on  him  and  offered  to  sell  them  for  10s.  6d.,  their 
value  being  16s.  8d.  He  refused  to  buy  them,  and  stated  that  even  if 
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he  did  he  should  appropriate  the  money  against  what  the  prisoner  owed 
him  when  he  left  his  service.  Must  said  he  could  not  do  that  as  he  was 
only  an  agent  in  the  matter,  and  they  belonged  to  Cartwright.  Witness 
requested  to  see  Cartwright,  and  he  came  and  claimed  the  stamps  as 
his.  When  questioned  as  to  how  he  got  them  he  said  they  were 
“overs”  that  he  had  saved  when  he  was  in  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Waterlow.  Witness  said  he  would  make  inquiries  about  them  before 
he  would  give  them  up,  and  he  had  better  call  again.  He  begged  of 
him  not  to  do  so,  as  it  would  prejudice  him  with  Messrs.  Waterlow. 
Witness,  however,  made  the  inquiries,  but  the  prisoner  did  not  call 
again,  and  was  subsequently  taken  into  custody  by  Detective-sergeant 
Green.  In  reply  to  Mr.  William  Hicks,  who  appeared  for  Must, 
witness  said  that  while  Must  was  with  him  he  was  a  very  honest, 
faithful  servant,  and  he  believed  that  in  this  transaction  he  was  an 
innocent  agent.  He  had  always  been  very  peculiar  in  his  manner,  and 
sometimes  it  almost  amounted  to  imbecility.  Alderman  Nottage  took 
that  view  of  the  case,  and  discharged  Must,  but  fined  Cartwright  £ 20 , 
or  in  default  three  months’  imprisonment. 

A  Disgrace  to  his  Profession. — George  Jones,  30,  a  composi¬ 
tor,  was  indicted  at  the  Surrey  Sessions  on  the  5th  inst.  for  stealing  a 
ream  of  paper,  the  property  of  his  employers.  It  appeared  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  engaged  as  a  compositor  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Porter, 
of  80,  Borough.  Early  on  the  morning  of  August  1 7th  the  prisoner 
was  seen  to  leave  the  warehouse  with  a  ream  of  paper  under  his  arm. 
He  was  stopped,  and  in  answer  to  questions  said  he  was  very  poor,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  sell  it  to  get  some  breakfast.  He  was  afterwards 
given  into  custody.  The  prisoner  said  he  had  walked  all  the  way  from 
Bristol  to  London,  and  he  obtained  work  at  the  prosecutor’s.  On  the 
morning  he  was  taken  into  custody  he  had  gone  to  work  without  any 
breakfast,  and  seeing  the  warehouse  door  open  he  was  tempted  to  take 
the  paper.  The  jury  found  him  guilty.  It  transpired  that  the  prisoner 
had  served  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  The  learned  Chairman  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  penal  servitude  for  seven  years. 


ENGLISH  JOTTINGS, 


The  Revenue  from  Penny  Stamps. — The  amount  realized  by 
penny  stamps  in  the  year  ended  March  31st  last  was  .£816,991.  19s.  3d. 

Export  of  Printed  Books. — The  export  of  literature  has  in¬ 
creased  in  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  to  £473,958  from 
£464,421  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

A  Learned  Printer. — Mr. William  Spottiswoode,  LL.D., F.R.S., 
has  been  nominated  in  succession  to  Dr.  Thompson,  as  president  of  the 
British  Association  at  its  meeting  next  year  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Spottis¬ 
woode,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Queen’s  printers,  and  has  frequently  contributed 
papers  to  the  British  Association,  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  learned 
bodies. 

The  New  “Observer”  Office. — For  the  first  time  in  its  well- 
nigh  ninety  years’  existence,  the  Observer  was  published  in  its  own 
offices,  composed  with  its  own  type,  and  printed  with  its  own  ma¬ 
chinery,  on  the  26th  ult.  The  new  premises  have  been  purchased  and 
fitted  up  to  suit  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  paper.  A  new 
Marinoni  perfecting  web  machine  has  been  constructed,  calculated  to 
print  10,000  copies  an  hour. 

“The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle”  is  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  and  printed  and  published  by  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K. 
Johnston,  of  Edinburgh.  This  brochure  is  most  carefully  illustrated 
in  chromo-lithography.  The  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations 
deserve  special  approbation,  because  the  figure  in  the  Government  noti¬ 
fication  on  the  subject  of  this  pest  was  wrongly  coloured,  and  therefore 
calculated  to  mislead  the  very  people  it  was  designed  to  instruct. 

The  Stationery  Office. — Mr.  H.  G.  Reid,  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Stationery  Office,  whose  name  was  so  favourably  mentioned  during 
the  late  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  relative  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Pigott  to  the  Controllership,  has  been  appointed  Assistant- 
Controller  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  with  an  augmented  salary. 
Their  Lordships  have  also  awarded  Mr.  Reid  a  handsome  gratuity  in 
consideration  of  past  services.  The  office  of  Chief  Clerk  has  been 
merged  in  that  of  Assistant-Controller. 

A  New  System  of  Shorthand. — It  is  announced  that  a  new 
system  of  shorthand,  by  Professor  Everett,  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  will  be  published  this  autumn  by  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 
The  author  claims  for  his  system  that  it  can  be  written  freely  like  long- 
hand,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  liable  than  longhand  to  be  rendered 
illegible  by  scribbling,  that  both  vowels  and  consonants  are  noted  down 
with  a  speed  comparable  to  that  which  is  attained  in  other  systems  by 
writing  consonants  only,  and  that  all  sounds  are  written  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  spoken.  Professor  Everett  uses  only  about  100  special 
symbols  for  individual  words. 


Birkbeck  Building  Society.  —  The  Annual  Report  recently 
issued  shows  receipts  for  the  year,  £6,129,128,  and  the  total  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Society  £33,416,513.  The  deposits  have  risen 
from  £1,929,965  to  £2,120,823,  or  an  increase  of  £190,857.  The 
gross  profits  earned  by  the  Society  during  the  year  were  £106,017, 
upwards  of £9, 000  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  liabilities 
of  the  Society  are  £2,263,719,  and  the  assets  £2,348,603,  showing  a 
net  surplus  of  £84,884.  Of  this  sum  £33,750  is  invested  in  Consols 
as  a  permanent  guarantee  fund,  leaving  £51,134  to  be  carried  forward. 
The  number  of  investors  and  depositors  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
38,427,  being  an  increase  of  2,525  since  the  last  balance. 

The  Sale  of  Newspapers  in  the  Streets. — The  Birmingham 
Town  Council  is  likely  to  make  itself  obnoxious  by  the  action  they 
propose  to  take  with  a  view  of  stopping  the  sale  of  newspapers  in  the 
streets  by  boys  and  girls.  A  discussion  took  place  recently  at  one  of 
their  meetings  on  the  means  of  preventing  the  crying  of  newspapers  in 
the  streets,  a  practice  in  regard  to  which  many  complaints  have  been 
made.  It  was  proposed  to  adopt  a  new  bye-law  forbidding  the  custom, 
and  authorising  the  arrest  of  the  offenders.  We  hope  that  better 
counsels  will  yet  prevail,  and  that  the  injustice  of  such  a  step  to  many 
homeless  children,  who  depend  upon  the  sale  of  newspapers  for  their 
maintenance,  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Joseph  Marples  has  printed  (by  permission)  in  pamphlet  form 
the  paper  on  “Type  Founders  and  Type  Founding,”  which  he  read 
last  December  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  he  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  write, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  printers,  at  the  present  day,  who  possess  a 
practical  knowledge  of  type-founding.  In  describing  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses,  he  avails  himself  of  his  own  experience,  and  avoids  the  mistakes 
and  anachronisms  of  non-technical  and  dileilanti  authors.  The  histori¬ 
cal  portion  of  the  pamphlet,  however,  is  open  to  criticism  :  it  is  not 
brought  up  to  date,  and  contains  some  statements  that  have  now  been 
entirely  refuted.  As  Mr.  Marples  does  not  profess  to  give  a  history  of 
the  subject,  these  defects  may  be  excused  ;  more  especially  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  lucid  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  different  branches  of 
type-founding,  which,  in  fact,  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  paper. 

Popular  Monthly  Law  Tracts  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  small 
pamphlets  which  is  being  issued,  periodically,  by  Mr.  Jaques,  30, 
Kenton-street,  Brunswick-square.  The  first,  written  by  the  Editor, 
Mr.  James  Ball,  is  devoted  to  “Copyright.”  As  a  rule,  we  are  not 
partial  to  ‘  ‘  popularizing  ”  law  any  more  than  medicine,  and  thus  tend¬ 
ing  to  make  the  proverbial  fools  of  clients  and  victims  of  patients.  In 
the  case  of  the  present  pamphlet,  for  instance,  we  do  not  suppose  a 
judicious  man  would  resort  to  it  for  the  solution  of  any  vexed  question 
or  knotty  point  of  the  intricate  and  yet  vast  subject  of  copyright,  which 
a  library,  and  not  a  dozen  pages,  would  be  required  to  treat  in  full. 
Apart  from  this,  we  may  say  that  the  style  of  the  matter  is  readable, 
intelligible,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  goes,  accurate.  Most  of 
the  cases  quoted  are  recent,  and  some  of  them  are  otherwise  only  to  be 
found  in  a  form  almost  unavailable  to  non-technical  readers. 

New  Journals,  Press  Changes,  &c.— The  first  number  of  the 
Winchester  Observer  was  issued  on  the  25th  ult. — The  Referee ,  a  weekly 
journal  devoted  to  sport  and  the  drama,  has  made  its  debut.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Sunday  at  the  price  of  one  penny. — The  oldest  London 
local  paper,  the  West  London  Observer ,  has  been  purchased,  and  will 
in  future  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wilcox,  late  manager  of  the 
London  Figaro. — The  Daily  Express  has,  as  it  is  colloquially  expressed, 
“taken  a  holiday”  till  November.  Judging  by  past  experience  and 
present  appearances,  the  holiday  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  sine  die, — 
Our  young  contemporary,  the  Biographical  Magazine,  is,  we  understand, 

to  be  discontinued. - Coining  Events  states  that  the  grand  Ludgate 

Circus  offices,  occupied  by  the  Echo  in  former  days,  have  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  for  his 
new  London  daily  paper. 

Fires. — On  the  15th  ult.  afire  broke  out  on  the  premises  of  the  Lon¬ 
donderry  Standard.  The  whole  place  was,  in  about  two  hours,  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  nothing  remaining  but  the  front  walls.  Everything 
was  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the  account  books.  It  is  not  known 
howthefire  originated. — On  the  30th ult.,  shortlybefore  one  o’clock  a.m., 
a  fire  was  discovered  to  have  broken  out  in  the  printing  and  bookbind¬ 
ing  offices  of  Messrs.  Hughes  &  Phennah,  Brades-court,  Hope-street, 
Wrexham.  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  office,  with  the  exception  of 
two  presses,  were  destroyed  or  rendered  useless.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
£600,  part  of  which  is  covered  by  insurance. — On  the  7  th  inst.  a  large 
portion  of  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  the 
eminent  geographical  publishers,  in  Edinburgh,  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  while  the  remaining  parts  were  so  saturated  in  water  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  valuable  stock  was  rendered  useless.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  £12,000.  Messrs.  Johnston  inform  us  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  carry  on  the  business  as  usual. 

Living  in  Paper  Houses. — In  America  they  are  building  paper 
houses ;  running  up  whole  reams  of  them.  The  paper  is  thick-laid, 
and  so  solid  that  it  cannot  be  penetrated — each  brick  a  book,  perhaps, 
of  the  kind  which  it  is  impossible  to  “get  through.”  They  are  of 
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all  sizes,  from  the  folio  family  mansion  to  the  demy  detached  villa. 
Style,  too,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  speculating  builders  rely  greatly  on 
“  paper  wings.”  In  decoration  much  is  left  to  fancy  ;  some  incline  to 
an  illustrated  paper,  others  to  one  of  the  ordinary  type.  A  paper 
house  not  being  negotiable,  need  not  bear  a  stamp.  One  peculiarity 
ought  to  be  pointed  out.  Walls,  we  know,  have  ears — paper  walls  are 
apt  to  get  dog’s-eared.  Like  every  so-called  novelty,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  American  whim  is  not  a  revival  from  ages  ago,  though 
our  forefathers  probably  only  applied  it  to  ecclesiastical  buildings.  At 
least  that  is  how  we  understand  the  obscure  prayer-book  reference  to 
“ quires  and  places  where  they  sing.”  These  paper  houses  are,  in  other 
respects,  most  comfortable  ;  indeed,  those  who  have  abandoned  bricks 
and  mortar  are  quite  wrapped  up  in  their  paper. — Funny  Folks. 

An  Objection  to  the  Use  of  Linen-faced  Envelopes.— 
That  there  is  no  unmixed  good  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  exception 
which  is  now  taken  to  the  use  of  such  envelopes  by  the  Postal 
officials.  Mr.  Jeffery,  of  the  Post  Letter  Department,  speaking  of  the 
new  envelopes  made  of  paper  and  linen,  which  are  now  largely  used 
for  the  transmission  of  valuable  documents,  says  : — “  Their  very 
strength  is  their  weakness,  because,  if  you  put  a  paper-knife  in  the 
folds  of  the  envelope,  it  will  lift  up  without  tearing,  and  may  be  closed 
again  without  showing  traces  of  the  violation.  This  can  be  done 
wherever  linen  comes  to  linen,  or  where  linen  comes  to  paper,  but 
where  paper  comes  to  paper,  you  cannot  separate  the  parts  without 
tearing  and  leaving  the  marks  behind.”  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  Post-office  servants  acquire  a  marvellous  expertness  in  deter¬ 
mining  by  the  touch  whether  a  letter  contains  bank-notes  or  stamps  ; 
if  they  cannot  get  the  knowledge  by  their  fingers,  felonious  postmen 
“can  smell  the  stamps.”  A  striking  experiment  on  this  subject  was 
made  by  Mr.  Jeffery.  He  made  up  twenty  letters,  only  five  contained 
stamps,  and  all  of  which  were  alike  on  the  outside.  An  experienced 
Post-office  servant  was  able  to  pick  out  by  the  sense  of  smell  those  with 
the  stamps.  The  only  device  which  could  baffle  him  was  to  scent  the 
letters  with  eau-de-Cologne. 

The  Stamp-Collecting  Mania. — The  hobby  of  making  postage- 
stamp  collections  seems  to  hold  its  sway  unchecked.  Witness,  for 
example,  the  assertion  on  good  authority,  that  one  of  the  Middlesex 
magistrates  the  other  day  was  offered,  but  refused  to  accept,  £900  for 
his  collection  of  foreign  postage-stamps  ;  and  also  that  an  extensive 
collection,  of  17,000  varieties,  including  many  unique  specimens, 
changed  hands  through  Messrs.  Palmer, '  of  Adelphi  House,  for  £800  : 
it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  highest  price  which  such  a  collection  has 
ever  fetched  in  England.  In  France,  however,  the  mania  has  reached 
a  higher  pitch,  for  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  most  complete  collections 
ever  brought  together  was  sold  privately  for  no  less  than  .£3,000.  Ger¬ 
many,  too,  seems  to  do  an  enormous  trade  in  disused  stamps.  Owing 
to  the  new  Prussian  currency  having  just  been  introduced  into  Bavaria, 
the  old  “  kreuzer”  stamps  have  been  rendered  invalid.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  these  4,000,000  stamps  would  have  been  sold  as  waste, 
when  they  would  have  realized  about  300  marks  (£15).  In  deference, 
however,  to  the  collecting  mania,  they  were  disposed  of  to  a  dealer  in 
such  collections,  Herr  Zechmeyer,  of  Nuremberg,  who  paid  several 
thousand  marks  for  them.  The  extent  to  which  our  countrymen  are 
affected  by  this  mania  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  above 
dealer  exports  to  this  country,  every  now  and  again,  collections  of  the 
more  common  stamps  to  the  number  of  1,000,000. 

.Stationers  and  Paper  Manufacturers’  Provident  Society. 
— The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  1 7th  ult. 
The  report  (which  was  adopted)  stated  that  there  was  a  steady  increase 
in  the  society’s  funded  property.  The  property  belonging  to  the 
society’s  general  fund  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £25,172.  12s.  2d.  in 
1876,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1877,  to  £25,699.  ns.  5d., 
showing  the  substantial  increase  of  £526.  19s.  3d.  The  residence  fund 
had  been  increased  from  £3,925.  13s.  iod.  to  .£3,994.  16s.  The  sums 
disbursed  in  relief  for  the  year  just  ended  amounted  to  £87 6.  15s.  id., 
as  compared  with  £834.  10s.  nd.  similarly  disbursed  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  ending  June  30th,  1876.  The  income  of  the  society 
for  the  past  year,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to  £1,595.  2s.  3d.,  as 
against  £1,590.  6s.  nd.  received  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1876. 
Two  annuitants  had  been  elected,  thus  increasing  the  number  to  28. 
The  committee  urged  upon  members  the  importance  of  keeping  up 
their  subscriptions,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  ultimate  benefits  of 
the  society,  as,  in  an  application  for  permanent  assistance  which  had 
recently  come  before  them,  it  was  discovered,  in  investigating  the  case, 
that  the  applicant,  after  making  a  certain  number  of  payments,  had  (at 
a  time  probably  when  he  was  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  little 
thought  he  would  ever  require  assistance  from  the  society)  discontinued 
his  subscriptions,  and  consequently  was  not  eligible  to  receive  the 
annuity  of  £26.  5s.,  to  which  he  would  have  been  otherwise  entitled. 

The  Antiquity  of  Phonetic  Orthography. — It  having  been 
asserted  by  a  correspondent  that  Pitman’s  phonetic  spelling  was  only  a 
revival  of  Charles  Butler’s,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis  writes  : — An  account 
of  Charles  Butler’s  “  English  Grammar,”  1633,  and  “  Feminine 
Monarchy,”  1634,  is  given  in  my  “Early  English  Pronunciation” 
(p.  39,  Part  I.,  1869),  and  extracts  from  both  (ibid.,  pp.  874-7,  Part 
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III.,  1871).  One  of  these  extracts  is  transliterated  into  my  palmotype, 
with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  his  orthography  being  very  imperfectly 
explained  by  himself ;  the  other  is  given  in  an  imitation  of  his  ortho¬ 
graphy,  using  italics  for  his  new  letters,  explaining  their  form.  He  had 
new  characters  for  ee  in  bee,  00  in  too,  th  in  the,  ch  in  cheese,  German 
ch  and  guttural  g,  ph,  sh,  and  wh.  As  I  worked  with  Mr.  J.  Pitman 
in  1843,  when  his  alphabet  was  invented  (it  has  been  since  much 
changed),  I  can  safely  say  that  we  were  then  quite  unacquainted  with 
Butler’s  works,  of  which  the  present  phonetic  movement  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  “revival.”  Although  Butler’s  books  were  the  first  printed 
entirely  phonetically  in  English,  yet  Meigret  printed  his  “  French 
Grammar”  entirely  phonetically  in  France  in  1550,  and  long  lists  of 
English  words  were  printed  phonetically  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith  in  1568, 
and  half  his  book  was  printed  phonetically  by  John  Hart  in  1569,  and 
most  of  his  book  by  William  Bullokar  in  1580,  and  all  the  English 
examples  were  printed  phonetically  by  Dr.  Gill,  of  St.  Paul’s  School, 
in  1619  and  1621.  Hence  Butler’s  would  not  be  by  any  means  the 
earliest.  The  first  spelling  reform,  in  MS.  only,  is  in  Orrmin’s 
“  Orrmulum,”  probably  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Difficulties  of  Newspaper  “Specials.” — Under  this  heading 
we  recounted  last  month  some  of  the  impediments  which  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  enterprising  correspondents  who  regale  us  daily  with  news 
from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  East.  From  the  following,  it  will  be  seen 
that  “Our  Own  Artist,”  no  less  than  “Our  Special  Correspondent,” 
often  carries  his  life,  as  it  were,  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Villiers,  the  clever 
young  artist  who  represents  the  Graphic,  was  in  company  with  Mr. 
Forbes  at  the  battle  of  Plevna  on  July  30th.  They  were  close  together, 
the  one  sketching,  the  other  writing,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Russian  staff.  Suddenly  one  of  them  called  the  attention  of  the  other 
to  the  evident  agitation  among  the  generals.  The  two  felt  convinced 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong,  and  very  little  later  the  retreat 
sounded,  and  there  was  a  general  stampede.  In  the  confusion  that 
followed,  Forbes  and  Villiers  got  separated.  Forbes,  by  dint  of  hard 
riding,  got  away  without  much  difficulty.  Villiers  at  first  attached 
himself  to  an  ambulance  corps,  but  subsequently  left  it  and  joined  an 
infantry  regiment.  It  was  well  he  did  so.  That  same  night  every  man 
connected  with  the  ambulance  corps  save  one  was  massacred  by  the 
Turks,  who  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  mur¬ 
derers  were  near  enough  to  Villiers  for  him  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  the 
poor  victims  as  the  bayonets  were  used.  When  the  news  of  this 
massacre  reached  Forbes  and  the  other  newspaper  correspondents,  they 
gave  their  companion  up  for  lost,  and  his  reappearance  among  his 
comrades  was  one  of  the  few  pleasing  incidents  of  this  terrible  war. 
Mr.  Villiers,  we  fear,  must  have  realized  during  that  hurried  march 
what  the  poet  means  when  he  speaks  of  “danger’s  troubled  night.” 

American  Authors. — With  that  pretended  knowledge  of  every¬ 
body’s  private  affairs  which  characterises  a  large  portion  of  the 
Transatlantic  Press,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  supplies  the 
following  details  of  the  rewards  of  literature  in  America.  Longfellow, 
we  are  told,  is  independent  in  circumstances — probably  worth  $100,000 
to  $200,000  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  come  to  him  through  his 
wife,  long  since  deceased,  who  was  rich  in  her  own  right.  Emerson 
has  not  made  from  his  remarkable  little  volumes  over  $20,000.  He 
has  gained  nearly  as  much  more  by  lecturing  ;  and  yet  by  excellent 
management,  which  one  might  not  expect  from  the  high  idealist,  and 
by  a  serene  philosophy  of  a  practical  sort,  he  continues  to  live  on  his 
small  property.  Bryant  is  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  a  rich  author. 
Pie  is  rich,  but  not  by  authorship.  All  the  money  he  has  directly 
earned  by  his  pen,  outside  of  journalism,  would  not  exceed  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  $25,000,  notwithstanding  his  estate  is  estimated  at  $500,000. 
Hawthorne  was  poor  to  his  dying  day,  and  might  have  suffered  but  for 
his  appointment  to  the  consulship  at  Liverpool  by  his  friend,  President 
Pierce.  Lowell  is  independent  in  circumstances — no  thanks  to  his  fine 
poetry  and  essays  however.  Whittier,  like  most  thrifty  New 
Englanders,  owns  his  own  house,  and  beneath  its  humble  roof,  it  is 
said,  he  has  sometimes  subsisted — he  is  a  bachelor,  you  know — on  $500 
a  year.  Holmes  is  well  off  by  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession, 
by  marriage,  and  inheritance,  albeit  not  by  poems,  lectures,  novels,  nor 
“  Autocrats  of  the  Breakfast  Table.”  All  that  he  has  written  has  not 
brought  him  $25,000.  George  William  Curtis  is  dependent  on  his 
salary  from  the  Harpers  ;  so  is  Mr.  William  D.  Howells  dependent  upon 
his  editorship  of  the  Atlantic  ;  Bret  Harte,  T.  Aldrich,  James  Parton, 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  and  T.  W.  Higginson,  mainly 
upon  fugitive  writing. 

Import  and  Extort  of  Literature  in  1876. — -The  “  Annual 
Statement  ”  prepared  at  the  Custom  House,  showing  our  foreign  trade, 
states  that  in  the  year  1876  the  imports  of  books,  from  abroad  into  the 
United  Kingdom  were  of  the  weight  of  13,897  cwts.,  and  of  the  value 
of  £150,099,  the  largest  supplies  being  from  France  and  Germany. 
Our  exports  of  books  comprised  82,089  cwt,  of  the  value  of  £881, 839, 
the  production  of  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  foreign  or  colonial 
books  of  the  value  of  £12,723.  The  largest  export  of  our  books  was 
to  Australia,  the  year’s  value  being  £334, 136  ;  and  the  export  to  British 
India  was  of  the  value  of  £79,778,  to  British  North  America  £68, 102, 
and  to  British  South  America  £40,007.  The  exports  of  our  books  to 
the  United  States  in  1876  were  of  the  value  of  £i9L966,  mid  our 
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imports  of  books  from  thence  £18,473.  Our  imports  of  prints  and 
engravings  in  1876  comprised  5,654,377  in  number,  of  the  value  of 
.£50,017,  coming  almost  entirely  from  France  and  Germany;  the 
exports  of  such  articles  consisted  of  our  own  produce  to  the  value  of 
£72,563  ;  and  foreign  or  colonial  productions  of  the  value  of  £2,251. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  items  we  have  now  to  mention  our  imports 
exceeded  our  exports.  We  imported  in  1876  pictures,  drawings,  and 
photographs  of  the  value  of  £549,561,  chiefly  from  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  ;  our  exports  of  these  articles  comprised  6,599  pictures,  of  the 
value  of  £301,945,  classed  among  productions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  sent  chiefly  to  France,  and  foreign  or  colonial  pictures,  &c.,  of  the 
value  of  £47,767.  Of  “works  of  art  other  than  pictures”  our  im¬ 
ports,  chiefly  from  France  and  Italy,  were  of  the  value  of  £129,629. 
The  record  of  our  export  of  such  works  shows  only  foreign  or  colonial 
productions  of  the  value  of  £40,830,  for  there  is  no  such  item  as 
“works  of  art”  in  the  list  of  exports  of  productions  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Free  Libraries  and  Book  Buying. — For  the  following  extract, 
which  but  echoes  our  own  sentiment  on  the  question,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  American  Library  Journal,  a  late  addition  to  the  ranks  of 
transatlantic  literary  magazines : — ‘  ‘  Will  free  libraries  benefit  literature  ? 
Are  we  so  generous  in  book-buying — the  librarians  may  consult  Mr. 
Ruskin  on  this,  who  laments  the  paucity  of  books  in  our  houses — that 
we  shall  not  purchase  books  if  we  can  borrow  them,  or  look  them  over 
in  a  public  library  ? — suggesting  finally,  that  if  free  libraries  are  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  a  modern  necessity,  we  may  as  well  make  the  best  of 
them.  This  expresses  a  frequent  objection  of  publishers,  shared  in  by 
some  literary  people,  but  on  which  most  librarians  will  be  quite  ready 
to  join  issue.  The  most  that  can  be  admitted  is  that  lending  libraries 
may  have  some  tendency  to  change  the  direction  of  book-buying,  since 
by  supplying  ephemeral  books,  they  enable  those  who  have  money  to 
spend  for  this  purpose,  to  purchase  books  that  are  more  lasting.  But 
to  suppose  that  this  causes  less  books  to  be  bought,  is  a  relic  of  the 
notion  that  destruction  is  the  life  of  trade.  This  is  true  only  in  a  very 
limited  and  temporary  sense,  and  is  absolutely  untrue  as  a  general 
statement.  We  used  to  read  that  a  ‘  national  debt  is  a  national 
blessing,’  and  a  waning  school  of  political  economists  hailed  war  as  a 
special  providence  for  the  benefit  of  tradesmen.  We  have  had  reason 
to  alter  our  opinions  on  these  points.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  us 
know  that  the  private  book-buyer  is  not  less  a  book-buyer  because  he 
is  also  a  member  of  a  lending  library,  while  the  library  is  constantly 
training  up  a  class  of  readers  who  have  heretofore  spent  their  pennies 
for  trashy  story-papers,  into  a  higher  life  whose  first  aspirations  are  to 
own  books.  With  every  improvement  in  machinery  the  working  men 
have  cried  out  that  the  bread  was  being  taken  out  of  their  mouths,  but 
in  the  end  there  was  more  work  for  all  of  them.  The  like  is  true  of 
this  plaint,  that  the  libraries  prevent  book-buying.  They  ultimately 
increase  book-buying  by  increasing  reading,  and  the  publisher  who 
publishes  the  best  books  has  the  most  reason  to  be  grateful  to  them.” 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  on  English  Spelling  and  Printers. 
— Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  report  this  year  as  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  refers  to  the  proposed  reform  in  spelling,  and 
observes  that  although  English  spelling  has  great  irregularities,  which 
make  its  acquisition  exceptionally  difficult  to  adult  foreigners,  it  is  not 
clear  to  him  that  it  can  thence  be  inferred,  or  that  experience  proves, 
that  it  is  therefore  exceptionally  difficult  to  an  English  child.  At  any 
rate,  he  says,  the  English  nation  will  not  be  induced,  in  the  hope  of 
making  it  easier,  to  take  to  writing,  “  Leed  uz  not  intu  temtaishon.” 
What  changes  are  made  will  not  be  made  in  view  of  making  spelling 
easier  to  children,  but  because  certain  things  in  our  present  spelling  are 
irrational.  He  says  : — “  At  present  the  printers  in  great  measure  fix 
our  spelling  according  to  their  sense  of  what  is  symmetrical.  The 
practical  advice  I  would  give  to  teachers  is  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  remarking  when  our  present  spelling  is  erroneous  through  blunder. 
Both  they  and  their  scholars  will  learn  a  great  deal  by  doing  so.  For 
instance,  we  find  almost  universally,  connection,  reflection,  instead  of 
connexion,  reflexion.  This  the  printers  give  us  from  the  analogy  of 
words  like  affection,  collection,  and  for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  But 
collection  comes  from  a  Latin  participle  in  ectus,  and  reflection  from  a 
Latin  participle  in  exus,  and  to  give  the  two  nouns  the  same  termina¬ 
tion  is  a  pure  blunder  in  grammar.  We  shall  never  find  these  termi¬ 
nations  confounded  in  French.  Again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
induce  a  printer  to  print  ‘  a  forgone  advantage  ;  ’  he  insists  on  making 
it  foregone,  because  we  speak  of  ‘a  foregone  conclusion.’  But  a  for¬ 
gone  advantage  means  an  advantage  gone  without ;  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion  means  a  conclusion  anticipated.”  The  one  is  ver  in  German,  sine 
in  Latin  ;  the  other  vor  and  ante.  Mr.  Arnold  is  disposed  to  think  that 
a  Royal  commission  might  with  advantage  be  charged,  not  with  the 
absurd  task  of  inventing  a  brand-new  spelling,  but  with  the  task  of 
reviewing  our  present  spelling,  of  pointing  out  evident  anomalies  in  it, 
and  of  suggesting  feasible  amendments  of  it.  Such  a  commission 
might  be  permanent,  with  the  function  of  watching  our  language,  by 
no  means  of  stereotyping  it. 

Poikii.ography. — Messrs.  Lombardi  &  Co.,  of  Pall  Mall  East  and 
Brighton,  have,  it  is  said,  perfected  a  new  process  of  reproducing  oil 


paintings.  The  exact  nature  of  the  process  is  at  present  a  secret,  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  first  stage  in  the  new  art  is  a  simple  photographic 
negative  from  the  original  painting.  The  process,  however)  is  neces¬ 
sarily  only  mechanical  to  a  certain  extent,  as  is  manifest  at  once  from 
the  skilful  imitation  of  colour  and  the  success  with  which  the  tone  of 
the  original  work  is  generally  preserved.  The  specimens  which  Messrs. 
Lombardi  have  accumulated  in  their  studio  in  Pall  Mall  East  are 
copies  of  some  of  the  finest  works  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  including 
the  famous  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  of  Raphael  ;  the  portraits  of  Charles 
I.  and  his  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  by  Vandyke;  Titian’s  Venus 
crowned  by  Cupid ;  the  St.  Margaret  of  Correggio ;  and  works  of 
Raphael  Naengs,  Julio  Romano,  and  Liotard.  With  these  is  a  re¬ 
production  of  Angeli’s  full-length  portrait  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany.  By  selecting  in  the  first  instance  works  of  this  high  order, 
Messrs.  Lombardi  are  (says  the  Daily  News)  able  to  show  in  a  striking 
way  the  capabilities  of  the  process  for  reproducing  in  facsimile  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  oil  painting  as  expressed  by  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  art.  The  variety  of  texture  and  surface  which  the  hand  of  the 
artist  has  transferred  from  nature  to  the  canvas,  the  half-tints  deepening 
into  dark  shadows,  and  also  the  softest  outlines,  are  reproduced  with  a 
fidelity  which  has  certainly  not  been  observable  in  any  merely  mechani¬ 
cal  mode  of  copying.  The  process  is  regarded  as  specially  applicable 
to  the  production  and  reproduction  of  portraits  from  life.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  art-study  it  is  more  important  to  observe  that  it  affords 
a  new  and  valuable  means  of  making  known  at  small  cost  the  art 
treasures  of  Continental  galleries  to  those  who  have  not  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  study  the  originals.  A  gallery  of  fine  copies  of  the 
best  pictures  in  foreign  collections  would  probably  be  as  popular  as  it 
would  certainly  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  art  exhibitions,  and 
towards  this  end  the  process  which  Messrs.  Lombardi  have  chosen  to 
designate  by  the  somewhat  uncouth  and  not  very  explanatory  name  of 
poikilography — or  the  art  of  depicting  in  diverse  colours — marks  an 
important  step.  We  are  tempted  to  add,  Nous  verrons. 

Another  Sale  of  Bewicks’  Woodcuts. — The  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  woodcuts  and  books  illustrated  by  cuts  drawn  and  engraved 
by  the  two  Bewicks  (Thomas  and  John),  formed  by  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Hugo,  rector  of  West  Hackney,  was  last  month  sold  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  &  Hodge.  It  was  the  largest  collection 
of  cuts  and  blocks  ever  formed,  and  contained  some  of  the  choicest 
proofs,  though  it  was  admitted  to  be  surpassed  as  regards  fine  impres¬ 
sions  by  that  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Jupp,  clerk  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Company  of  the  City.  Mr.  Hugo,  we  are  informed,  directed  by  his 
will  that  his  fine  collection  should  be  offered  to  the  British  Museum  at 
half  the  price  at  which  it  should  be  valued  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  and 
this  proposition  was  accordingly  made,  but  declined  on  the  part  of  the 
Museum,  on  the  ground  that  the  national  collection  was  already  so  well 
provided  with  Bewicks,  and  would  only  be  inconvenienced  by  acquir¬ 
ing  so  large  a  number  of  duplicates.  The  sale,  which  occupied  two 
days  and  included  between  600  and  700  lots,  attracted  much  interest 
among  the  principal  booksellers  and  amateurs  of  Bewicks’  woodcuts, 
and  the  prices  obtained  were  high.  The  nursery  stories,  with  cuts, 
published  from  1800  to  1820,  small  books  in  paper  covers,  sold  in 
parcels  varying  from  six  to  100,  at  prices  from  a  few  shillings  to  £3.  16s. 
Trusler’s  Proverbs,  published  at  Bath,  1790,  £1.  4s.  The  copies  of 
the  British  Birds,  the  cuts  in  which — such  as  the  domestic  duck,  the 
bittern,  the  woodcock,  the  sea-eagle — are  held  to  surpass  any  modern 
work  of  the  kind,  brought  very  high  prices.  A  first  edition,  uncut, 
1797-1804,  Newcastle,  sold  for  £4.  12s.  Another,  in  two  vols.  royal, 
with  fine  proofs,  mounted,  £16.  16s.  Volume  of  Vignettes,  choice 
impressions  on  thin  paper,  written  on  “  for  home  perfect,”  £13.  15s. 
These  were  purchased  of  Miss  Bewick  by  Mr.  Hugo  in  1850  for  £6.  4s. 
The  choice  proofs  of  the  Water  Birds,  presented  by  T.  Bewick  to 
Beilby,  his  master,  £4.  10s.  The  Quadrupeds,  Newcastle,  1820, 
£4.  15s.  Land  and  Water  Birds,  imperial  large  paper,  £7.  First 
edition  of  the  Birds,  published  at  £1.  4s.,  1804,  2  vols.,  thick  im¬ 
perial,  rough  edges,  of  which  only  24  copies  were  printed,  £38.  Sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Birds,  imperial,  £5.  The  Vignettes  of  Thomas  Bewick, 
1827,  each  occupying  a  separate  page  on  thin  paper,  £5.  10s.  The 
Beauties  of  Bewick,  early  proofs,  1809,  £6.  10s.  T.  Bewick’s  own 
copy  of  proofs  of  the  Birds,  £10.  10s.  The  Select  Fables,  imperial  8vo., 
thick  paper,  only  12  copies  printed,  £15.  /Esop’s  Fables,  imperial 
largest  paper,  first  edition,  £17.  17s.  A  Bewick  album  in  15  volumes 
of  mounted  cuts,  collected  during  many  years,  and  stated  to  be  the 
most  extensive  and  varied  ever  sold,  £155.  The  Chillingham  Wild 
Bull,  by  T.  Bewick,  first  state  on  vellum  with  the  border  and  before 
the  name,  but  stained  and  slightly  “foxed,”  £5.  Another  impression 
on  vellum,  but  the  margin  close,  £3.  10s.  A  brilliant  and  perfect  im¬ 
pression  on  vellum,  with  border,  first  state,  with  others  of  the  duck, 
woodcock,  &c.,  framed  as  exhibited  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862, 
sold  for  £32.  The  block  of  this  beautiful  print  was  afterwards  sold 
for  £26.  This  block,  which  retains  all  the  delicate  work  of  the  graver, 
was  unfortunately  split  by  being  left  in  the  sun  while  damp,  and  to 
remedy  this  had  been  enclosed  in  an  iron  clamp,  the  border  having 
been  removed,  and  now  lost  altogether.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  master¬ 
piece  of  Thomas  Bewick,  and  is  signed  by  him  and  dated  1780.  The 
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blocks  to  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  “Traveller,”  “  The  Deserted  Village,” 
and  Parnell’s  “Hermit,”  for  W.  Bulmer’s  Shakspeare  Press,  i795> 
sold  for  £ 21 .  10s.  Those  for  Somerville’s  Chase,  from  John  Bewick’s 
designs,  engraved  by  his  brother  Thomas  after  his  death,  sold  for  £21. 
The  other  sets  of  blocks  were  comparatively  unimportant,  and  sold  for 
sums  varying  from  £1  to  £$.  Impressions  from  some  of  the  best 
blocks  were  incorporated  with  the  catalogue,  which  contained  much 
very  interesting  matter  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  two  Bewicks, 
and  is  altogether  a  most  creditable  production  of  its  kind. 


OBITUARY, 


Bagster. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Eunice  Bagster,  nee 
Birch,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bagster,  of  Paternoster-row  and  Old 
Windsor.  She  was  born  August  23rd,  1777,  and  expired  August  22nd, 
1877,  wanting  a  few  hours  only  to  complete  her  hundredth  year.  We 
have  recently  recorded  the  fact  that  this  aged  lady  was  visited  on  July 
7th  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  deceased  was  the  relict  of 
the  founder  of  the  eminent  publishing  firm  of  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons. 

Drayton.  — Mr.  George  Drayton,  stationer  and  printer,  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  until  recently  proprietor  of  the  Shrewsbury  Free  Press,  was 
drowned  on  the  24th  ult.  by  the  upsetting  of  a  sailing  boat  in  the  river 
Severn. 

Longman. — The  death  of  Mr.  William  Longman  occurred  on  the 
13th  ult.,  and  has  created  a  widespread  feeling  of  regret  among  the 
many  attached  friends  by  whom  he  was  respected  and  beloved.  Mr. 
Longman  was  the  second  son  of  the  head  of  the  world-famous  Pater¬ 
noster-row  firm,  and  combined  with  a  wonderfully  energetic  character 
for  business,  much  refined  taste  and  considerable  literary  ability,  which 
he  occasionally  exercised  in  the  production  of  historical  and  other 
popular  brochures.  Early  in  life  the  deceased  gentleman  made  Hert¬ 
fordshire  the  county  of  his  adoption,  and  has  resided  at  Ashlyns,  acting 
there  for  several  years  as  an  influential  local  magistrate.  Mr.  Longman 
married  Miss  Barlow  and  leaves  surviving  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
One  of  his  sons,  Mr.  C.  J.  Longman,  now  carries  on  the  business  in 
conjunction  with  two  sons  of  Mr.  T.  Longman. 

MACINTYRE. — The  death  is  announced,  at  an  advanced  age,  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Macintyre,  who  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Bury  and 
Suffolk  Herald.  Since  his  retirement,  Mr.  Macintyre  has  resided  at 
Yarmouth. 

Nissen. — It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Hilary 
Nicholas  Nissen,  which  took  place  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  at  his 
residence,  4,  Palace-road,  Streatham-hill,  on  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  Nissen, 
who  was  64  years  of  age,  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time, 
but  being  able  to  attend  to  business  almost  daily,  his  decease  was  by 
no  means  expected  so  suddenly.  He  had  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
printer  and  manufacturing  stationer  for  many  years  in  the  City,  being 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Nissen  &  Arnold  (formerly  Nissen  & 
Parker),  43,  Mark-lane.  He  had  filled  several  public  offices  in  the 
City,  especially  that  of  Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  during  the 
mayoralty  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  in  1863. 

The  Will  of  the  late  Mr.  Cripps. — The  will  and  codicil  of 
Mr.  John  William  Cripps,  late  of  70,  King  Edward-street,  E.C., 
wholesale  stationer,  who  died  on  the  28th  of  May  last,  at  his  residence, 
92,  Corn  wall-gardens,  Kensington,  were  proved  on  the  20th  ult.,  by 
Sir.  J.  W.  Cripps,  the  son,  and  Mr.  J.  Cripps,  the  brother,  the  acting 
executors,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  ,£30,000.  The  testator 
bequeaths  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Maria  Ann  Cripps,  £2,00  and  all  his  interest 
in  the  stock  of  the  Stationers’  Company  ;  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Edith 
Marian  Cripps,  ,£1,000 ;  to  his  son,  Charles  Lestocq  Cripps,  ^500  ; 
to  his  two  sons,  certain  shares  in  his  business  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
his  interest  therein  to  his  wife  for  life,  and  on  her  death  to  his  said 
sons.  There  are  some  legacies  to  relatives,  and  the  residue  he  gives 
upon  trust  for  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  her  death  in  various  propor¬ 
tions  to  his  children. 


TRADE  CHANGES, 


Mr.  F.  M.  A.  Mills  has  retired  from  the  firm  of  Mills  &  Sons, 
booksellers,  Southsea. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Kronheim  &  Co.,  ornamental  printers,  have 
removed  from  17,  Back  Piccadilly,  to  4,  Portland-street,  Manchester. 

The  proprietors  of  Fmancial  Opinion  announce  that  they  have 
appointed  Mr.  W.  S.  Daniel  their  advertisement  manager  and 
publisher. 


The  Educational  Supply  Association  (Limited),  of  1,  High 
Holborn,  have  opened  a  branch  establishment  at  33,  Union-passage, 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  J.  Crosland,  printer  and  stationer,  has  removed  to  more 
commodious  premises  in  the  New  Exchange  Buildings,  Dewsbury, 
opposite  his  old  shop. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Newbery,  27,  Helmet-row,  Old-street,  has  transferred  his 
business  of  wholesale  and  manufacturing  stationer,  to  his  eldest  sons, 
Messrs.  R.  C.  and  J.  H.  Newbery,  who  will  in  future  carry  it  on. 

The  partnership  between  Messrs.  Brown,  Stewart,  &  Co.,  paper 
manufacturers,  Dalmarnock,  Glasgow,  having  been  dissolved,  the 
business  is  now  carried  on  by  Messrs.  W.  Brown  and  T.  and  J.  H. 
Downes. 

It  is  announced  that  Messrs.  Drake,  Driver,  &  Leaver,  lately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  have  commenced 
business  under  the  above  title  at  Playhouse-yard,  Ludgate-hill,  as 
stationers,  printers,  &c.,  and  have  purchased  the  business  of  Messrs. 
Reeves,  Son,  &  Co. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Press. — This  company  was  registered 
on  the  18th  ult.,  with  a  capital  of  ^£5,000,  in  shares  of  £5  each.  It  is 
the  conversion  into  a  joint-stock  company  of  the  business  of  publishers, 
newspaper  proprietors,  account-book  manufacturers,  general  printers, 
and  bookbinders,  fonnerly  carried  on  under  the  style  of  the  City 
Lantern  Printing  and  Publishing  Company. 

F.  T.  Wimble,  printing  ink  manufacturer,  70,  Little  Collins-street 
East,  Melbourne,  informs  us  he  has  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  John 
William  Goddard  and  Mr.  Henry  Franks,  jun.,  and  since  July  1 
the  firm  has  been  carried  on  under  the  style  and  title  of  F.  T. 
Wimble  &  Co.  Having  lately  visited  England  and  America,  Mr. 
Wimble  announces  that  he  has  made  complete  arrangements  for  good 
supplies  to  his  constituents  of  type,  machinery,  and  sundries  of  every 
description  applicable  to  the  lithographic,  letterpress,  and  bookbinding 
trades. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 

THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  the  “Grammar  of 
Lithography”  running  through  the  Printing  Times  is  printed  in  a 
separate  form,  and  at  what  price  ?  or  whether  there  is  any  cheap 
book  published  on  the  subject  from  which  I  could  learn  the  art  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  enable  me  to  enter  upon  it  as  a  profession  ?  Apologising  for 
troubling  you,  I  am,  yours  truly,  W.  R.  B. 

[We  shall  publish  the  “  Grammar  of  Lithography  ”  in  a  separate  and 
convenient  form  at  an  early  date.  There  is  no  other  work  that  would 
answer  your  purpose  :  had  there  been  we  need  not  have  troubled  our¬ 
selves  with  the  preparation  of  this.  We  have  spared  no  pains  to  make 
it  a  complete  and  trustworthy  guide,  and  we  believe  we  have  succeeded. 
—Ed.  P.  T.  &  L.j 


AQUA-TINT  PLATES. 

Sir, — Would  you,  or  any  of  your  able  correspondents,  tell  me  how 
to  make  an  aqua-tint  plate,  viz.,  how  to  make  or  buy  the  etching 
groiuid,  and  how  to  put  it  on  the  plate,  also  how  to  bite  it,  or  how  I 
could  buy  the  information. — Yours  respectfully, 

A  Young  Engraver. 

[The  ground  for  aqua-tint  engraving  is  composed  of  white  resin  dis¬ 
solved  in  spirits  of  wine.  The  strength  of  the  spirit  is  important,  and 
may  be  tried  as  follows.  Place  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a 
spoon,  and  pour  over  it  the  spirit  to  be  tried.  Set  the  spirit  on  fire. 
If  the  gunpowder  explodes  the  spirit  is  strong  enough,  but  it  contains 
too  much  water  if  the  gunpowder  remains  wet  and  does  not  take  fire. 
A  little  water  is  essential  to  the  process,  for  if  absolute  alcohol  be 
employed  water  must  be  added.  Trials  of  the  ground  must  be  made 
and  examined  with  a  magnifier,  to  see  if  the  grain  be  of  the  proper 
size.  The  more  resin  in  the  spirit  the  larger  the  grain,  and  vice  versd. 
The  ground  is  poured  upon  the  clean  plate,  which  is  tipped  from  side 
to  side  until  it  runs  all  over  it.  The  superfluity  is  poured  off  at  one 
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corner  and  the  plate  restored  to  a  horizontal  position.  If  held  too 
long  in  a  sloping  position  the  grain  will  be  elongated.  It  will  also  be 
coarser  at  the  corner  at  which  it  is  poured  off,  but  this  may  be  utilized 
to  good  effect  in  the  foreground.  By  making  the  solution  thick  at 
first  you  may  rapidly  bring  it  to  what  you  want  by  adding  more  spirit. 
It  is  bitten  in  with  nitric  acid  and  water.  As  soon  as  the  first  biting  is 
deep  enough  the  plate  is  washed  in  water  and  dried.  The  part  which 
is  to  remain  of  that  tint  is  then  covered  with  Brunswick  black  varnish 
applied  with  a  hair  pencil.  This  dry,  the  etching  is  repeated  for  the 
next  tint,  and  so  on  for  the  rest. — Ed.  P.  T.  &  L.] 


RAINBOW  PRINTING. 

Sir, — Could  you  tell  me  in  your  next  issue  how  rainbow  printing 
is  done,  as  it  is  not  done  in  the  office  where  I  work  ? — Yours  truly, 

An  Apprentice. 

[The  coloured  inks  are  arranged  on  the  ink-table,  side  by  side. 
The  roller  is  then  taken  and  the  ink  distributed  until  they  unite 
and  blend  with  each  other.  A  little  movement  of  the  roller  from  right 
to  left,  and  vice  versa,  will  facilitate  the  intermixture.  If  blue,  red, 
and  yellow  inks  be  used,  the  result  will  be  blue,  purple,  red, 
orange,  and  yellow.  When  the  necessary  blending  has  been  arrived 
at,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  roller  in  the  same  place  on  the 

table  and  on  the  forme.  This  may  be  clone  by  keeping  the  end  of 

the  roller  to  the  edge  of  the  ink-table,  or  a  roller-guide  may  be 
employed  on  the  roller-stock  to  run  against  the  table-edge.  If  the 

roller  is  made  tapering,  a  curve  may  be  given  to  the  inking  ;  a  pin 

projecting  from  the  roller-frame  being  employed  as  a  centre  to  guide 
the  roller  instead  of  the  side  of  the  table. — Ed.  P.  T.  &  L.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

S.  N.,  Leeds. — We  will  refrain,  in  compliance  with  your  wish. 

S.  G.,  London. — Too  late  for  insertion. 

T.  G.,  Baden-Baden. — -We  shall  be  unable  to  visit  Nuremberg  this 
month. 

J.  B.  R.,  London. — The  four  books  are  duly  to  hand  :  thanks  for 
the  “  List.” 

W.  PL  C.,  London. — We  cannot  afford  room  for  accounts  of  Wayz- 
goose  festivities. 

J.  P.  A.  M.,  Versailles.-— We  have  to  here  acknowledge  with  thanks 
your  communications,  which  shall  receive  attention  in  due  course. 

T.  L.  D.  V.,  New  York. — Your  letter  is  gratifying.  We  have  sent 
the  catalogue,  &c.,  which  we  hope  will  duly  reach  you. 

L.  D.,  Brussels. — We  will  write  to  you  privately  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  meanwhile  please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  polite 
acquiescence. 

P.  B.  W.,  Glasgow. — The  omission  was  quite  accidental,  and  will 
in  future  be  supplied.  We  had  hoped  to  have  called  upon  you 
recently,  but  time  failed  us  when  we  were  in  your  vicinity. 

J.  B.  H.,  Chicago. — Thanks  for  your  offer.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  the  proposed  communication,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
publish.  We  appreciate  your  polite  acknowledgments,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  be  of  like  service  on  any  future  occasion. 

E.  J., Calcutta. — We  are  much  obliged  for  the  photograph  and  its 
accompanying  particulars.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  your  visit  to 
the  Caxton  Exhibition  afforded  you  so  much  gratification.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time  that  you  may  have  leisure  to 
communicate. 

***  We  would  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  our  correspondents  should 
their  communications  have  been  unanswered-during  the  holidays.  We 
shall  shortly  fetch  up  all  arrears. 


A  Guide  for  Machine-Minders.- — We  commenced,  in  January, 
and  shall  continue  in  each  issue  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  a  series  of  thoroughly  practical  articles  on  Machine- 
Printing,  which  we  confidently  believe  will  be  of  real  business  use 
and  interest  to  apprentices,  machine-minders,  and  also  employers.  We 
propose  to  not  only  describe  all  the  various  processes  relating  to 
machine-printing,  but  likewise  the  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
machines  now  in  use  in  this  country.  Our  comments  will  be  inter¬ 
spersed  with  illustrations,  and  this  series  of  papers  will  form,  when 
finished,  a  complete  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Machine-printer. 


INDEX  TO  TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
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OUR  CONTEMPORARIES— LOUIS  HAGHE, 


insular  prejudices  exist  among  us 
in  reference  to  strangers,  we  be¬ 
lieve  foreigners  themselves  will  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  when 
a  man  of  ability  comes  to  this 
country  and  assimilates  himself 
by  his  habits  and  his  work  with 
what  he  finds  around  him,  he  could 
nowhere  else  meet  with  a  warmer 
welcome,  or  a  more  hearty  recognition  in  the  society  with 
which  it  may  be  his  lot  to  mix.  No  better  illustration  of 
this  fact  could  be  found  than  in  the  biography  of  Louis 
Haghe.  By  birth  a  Belgian,  he  came  to  this  country  over 
half  a  century  ago.  He  has  laboured  among  us  with  such 
success,  and  has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  our 
people,  that  his  name  is  now  almost  entirely  identified  with 
the  art  of  this  country,  and  frequently  quoted  as  that  of 
one  of  the  first  “  English  ”  water-colour  artists. 

This  higher  walk  of  art,  in  which  Louis  Haghe  occupies 
such  a  brilliant  position,  ought  not  to  efface  from  the 
memory  of  our  readers  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
originally  a  Lithographer,  and  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  we 
have  more  particularly  to  regard  him.  Mr.  Louis  Haghe 
was  born  in  Tournay  on  the  17th  March,  1806.  His  father, 
as  well  as  his  grandfather,  had  both  followed  the  profession 
of  architects  in  that  town.  He  also  was  to  have  followed  in 
the  same  walk,  and  was  very  early  at  work  in  his  father’s 
office  with  the  pencil.  It  was  here  he  began  that  training  and 
knowledge  of  architecture  which  ultimately  enabled  him  to 
produce  into  such  splendid  pictures  of  the  old  churches  and 
picturesque  architecture  of  his  native  Belgium.  There  was 
a  drawing-academy  in  Tournay  at  that  time,  of  which  the 
young  artist  took  advantage,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  general  education  at  the  college  of  the  town. 
In  a  former  notice,  which  appeared  in  our  pages  relative  to 
the  introduction  of  lithography  into  France  and  Belgium, 
it  was  told  how  a  French  officer  of  artillery,  Le  Chevalier 
De  la  Barriere,  exiled  from  France  at  the  restoration  of  the 


Bourbons,  came  to  Tournay,  where  he  began  to  give  lessons 
in  water-colour  painting,  and  Mr.  Haghe  was  one  of  his  pupils 
De  la  Barriere  having  a  slight  knowledge  of  lithography, 
which,  however,  he  had  never  practised,  proposed  to  M.  A. 
Dewasme,  who  knew  even  less  of  the  new  process  of  litho¬ 
graphy  than  he  did  himself,  to  join  him  in  establishing  a 
lithographic  press  in  Tournay.  For  this  purpose  a  press 
was  purchased  from  Mr.  Jobard,  who  at  that  time  had  a 
lithographic  establishment  in  Brussels.  The  press  sent  had 
a  broken  roller,  which  from  their  inexperience  was  not  at 
first  noticed,  and  it  could  only  be  worked  very  imper¬ 
fectly,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  defect  was  at 
last  discovered  and  put  to  rights.  Some  few  publications 
were  produced  and  issued  from  this  rudimentary  establish 
ment,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  collection  of 
sketches  drawn  on  the  stone  by  the  celebrated  historical 
painter,  Hennequin.  The  more  important  work,  “Vues 
Pittoresques  de  la  Belgique,”  was  afterwards  undertaken  by 
M.  J.  B.  De  Jonghe,  a  landscape-painter  of  talent,  and  De  la 
Barriere.  Mr.  Haghe,  having  already  made  some  progress, 
began  to  assist  in  this  work,  and  made  a  journey,  with  his 
master  in  art  to  various  places  to  obtain  sketches  for  it.  It 
was  during  this  excursion  that  he  first  saw  the  architecture 
of  his  country,  and  began  to  entertain  that  affection  for 
it  which  has  found  such  admirable  expression  in  his  later 
works.  When  De  la  Barriere  returned  to  France,  Mr.  Haghe, 
in  conjunction  with  De  Jonghe,  finished  the  views  in 
Belgium.  * 

Mr.  Haghe  came  to  England  in  1823.  Primitive  and 
unpromising  as  the  first  efforts  of  lithography  had  been  in 
Tournay,  they  seem  to  have  led  to  progress,  and  even  to 
reputation,  at  that  early  date,  for  a  young  Englishman,  of 
the  name  of  Maxwell,  had  been  attracted  there  to  study 


*  See  Lithographer,  vol.  iv.  p.  159,  sub  voce:  “A  Contribution 
to  the  History  of  Lithography  :  Introduction  of  the  art  into  France  and 
Belgium.”  Some  other  interesting  particulars  of  works  by  the  subject 
of  the  above  memoir  will  be  found  in  an  article  headed,  “  A  Glance  at 
the  History  of  Chromolithography,”  at  page  17  of  the  same  volume. 
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under  De  la  Barriere,  who,  being  absent,  Mr.  Haghe  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  teaching  him.  This  gentleman,  on  his 
return  to  London,  induced  Mr.  Haghe  to  accompany  him. 
Expectations  at  first  were  not  realized,  but  perseverance  and 
industry,  in  this  case,  as  usually  happens,  ultimately  led  to 
triumph.  Mr.  Haghe  subsequently  got  acquainted  with  Mr. 
William  Day,  the  father  of  those  who  constituted  the  later 
firm  of  Day  &  Son.  Mr.  Day  had  just  begun  his  printing  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  young 
Belgian’s  abilities.  Ultimately  a  sort  of  co-partnership  existed, 
and  the  firm  became  “  Day  &  Haghe.”  Mr.  Day  died  in 
1845,  and  as  Mr.  Haghe  withdrew  his  name,  the  sons  then 
assumed  the  words  “  Day  &  Son  ”  as  the  name  of  the  firm. 

Pictorial  lithography  underwent  a  great  change  during 
these  twenty-two  years,  and  the  works  produced  during  that 
period  by  Mr.  Haghe  would  form  a  complete  series  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  history  of  the  art  for  that  time.  At  first,  no 
tint  requiring  a  second  printing  was  used ;  the  drawing  was 
all  finished  on  the  one  stone  with  the  point  of  the  crayon, 
and  in  landscapes,  the  sky  had  to  be  delicately  and  labori¬ 
ously  laid  in  on  the  stone.  Lord  Monsoon’s  work  on  the 
“Valley  of  Izere”  were  all  executed  in  this  style,  and  printed 
on  India  paper ;  they  were  large  folio  drawings,  and  it  must 
have  been  tedious  work  to  go  over  such  large  stones  and 
work  them  up  to  such  depth  and  power  as  is  shown  in  this 
series  of  plates. 

The  printing  of  a  tint  ultimately  did  away  with  much  of 
this  drudgery,  and  this  was  the  favourite  style  when  Mr. 
Haghe  undertook  to  reproduce  the  250  plates  of  David 
Roberts’s  “  Holy  Land.”  The  time  necessary  for  this  great 
work  has  generally  been  given  as  nine  years,  but  eight  years 
would  be  a  more  accurate  statement.  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  this  work  that  Mr.  Haghe  tried  a  second  tint,  and  it 
was  so  successful  that  it  developed  into  a  style  of  litho¬ 
graphy  which  was  long  followed.  On  one  of  the  last  of  the 
plates  a  third  tint  was  used,  and  this  again  was  so  emi¬ 
nently  successful,  that  it  might  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  chromolithography.  When  Mr.  Haghe 
began,  lithographic  prints  were  feeble  and  scratchy,  with  a 
great  deal  of  white  about  them,  which  suggested  snow  and 
coldness.  By  the  time  the  “  Holy  Land  ”  was  finished,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  invested  lithography  with  the  power 
of  producing  pictures  brilliant  and  glowing  with  force  and 
colour. 

During  the  period  previously  alluded  to,  Mr.  Haghe  had 
produced  a  variety  of  other  works,  among  which  may  be 
named  Vivian’s  “  Spanish  Scenery  ” ;  Vivian’s  “  Spain  and 
Portugal”  ;  and  “Views  and  Sketches  in  Afghanistan,”  by 
Dr.  Atkinson,  a  work  illustrating  the  Cabool  War.  He 
was  also  engaged  with  others  in  the  reproduction  of 
Muller’s  “  Age  of  Francis  I.”;  of  Roberts’s  “Spanish 
Sketches  ”  ;  Stanfield’s  “  Views  on  the  Moselle  ”  ;  and  at 
various  times  he  produced  plates  for  Baron  Taylor’s  impor¬ 
tant  work,  entitled  “Voyages  Pittoresques  dans  l’Ancienne 
France.”  These  were,  in  themselves,  large  undertakings, 
but  in  addition  to  them  he  did  numerous  smaller  works, 
in  addition  to  book  illustrations.  He  also  did  portraits, 
as  well  as  shipping  and  figure  subjects.  The  quantity  of 
work  which  Mr.  Haghe  put  through  his  hands  has  been 
something  marvellous.  This  facility  resulted  from  his  style, 
and  his  power  of  producing  his  effect  by  means  of  a 
touch,  done  almost  at  once,  and  not  requiring  to  be  gone 
over  again.  In  the  early  days  he  often  tinted  with  his  own 
hand,  over  the  whole  stone,  and  wrought  it  up  to  the  finish¬ 
ing  point,  but  latterly  he  got  all  the  tinting  laid  in  for 
him,  and  then  his  mastery  with  the  crayon  enabled  him  to 
go  over  it  very  quickly.  It  is  this  power  of  touch  which 
gives  to  his  lithography  the  character  of  works  of  art.  They 
are  not  mechanical  copies,  such  as  a  mere  tinter  would 


realize,  but  are  alive  with  all  the  verve  and  sleight-of-hand 
to  which  a  finely  cultivated  talent  can  alone  give  birth.  This, 
combined  with  his  long  experience  of  all  the  technicalities 
of  lithography,  and  the  whole  united  to  the  highest  artistic 
power,  entitles  Mr.  Haghe  to  the  reputation  which  he  has 
so  well  earned,  of  being  considered  the  first  lithographer  of 
Europe. 

The  sketching  excursion  which  Mr.  Haghe,  when  a  boy, 
made  with  De  la  Barriere,  was  not  the  last.  On  several 
occasions  he  has  made  visits  to  Belgium,  sketching  its 
cathedrals,  churches,  town  halls,  &c.,  and  these  sketches 
he  afterwards  reproduced  on  stone.  The  drawings  have 
been  published  in  three  folio  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
“  Sketches  in  Belgium  and  Germany,”  the  volumes  being 
issued  as  time  was  found  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  Haghe’s  last  work  on  stone  was  a  series  of  drawings 
of  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  It  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Colnaghi  in  1852.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Haghe 
executed  the  reproduction  of  a  large  picture  by  David  Roberts, 
called  “  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  under 
Titus.”  This  was  a  very  large  sized  plate  ;  the  work  covered 
the  stone  over  a  space  of  not  less  than  42^  in.  x  27^  in., 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  piece  of  litho¬ 
graphic  work  Mr.  Haghe  ever  produced.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  under-etched,  and  those  only — the  one  or  two— who 
saw  that  stone  before  the  printer’s  roller  touched  it,  can  say 
anything  about  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  work,  which 
was  ruined  from  the  cause  just  named.  When  printed,  the 
mass  of  deep  work  came  out  a  bloated  and  indistinguishable 
mass.  It  was  printed  with  one  tint,  and  also  with  five. 
Five  tints  and  a  black  stone  will  not  make  a  picture  which 
is  entitled  to  be  called  a  chromolithograph,  but  it  was  close 
upon  that  later  development,  and  had  Mr.  Haghe  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  lithographer,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  pursued 
the  new  field,  and  devoted  all  his  ability  and  power  in  its 
prosecution.  From  a  rude  and  undeveloped  art,  and 
through  all  its  stages  of  progress,  Mr.  Haghe  followed 
lithography  to  its  full  growth  and  maturity.  His  name  will 
be  for  ever  linked  with  its  history ;  for  not  only  did  he  carry 
out,  with  the  highest  success,  every  new  process  as  it 
appeared,  but,  in  many  cases,  he  originated  the  stages  of 
progress,  and  led  on  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The 
splendid  series  of  works  which  he  produced  gave  lithography 
a  name  and  a  position  as  a  means  of  publishing  art 
illustrations.  The  well-known  reputation  of  the  firm  of 
Day  &  Son  was,  in  fact,  created  by  the  crayon  of  Mr.  Haghe. 

Lithography,  when  practised  by  successful  artists,  has 
always  been  liable  to  one  drawback.  Drawing  on  stone 
with  a  crayon  is  not  such  a  mechanical  process  as  engraving 
on  steel  or  copper.  The  lithographic  chalk,  to  do  good  work, 
requires  to  be  held  by  the  hand  of  an  artist,  and  that  artist 
generally  practises  on  paper  or  canvas  with  a  brush  and 
colour.  Eventually,  when  his  services  are  getting  to  be  of 
value  to  lithography,  he  deserts  that  department  for  the  more 
pleasing  and  profitable  one  of  oil  or  water-colour  painting. 
This  has  been  constantly  taking  place,  and  Mr.  Haghe  is  a 
good  typical  instance.  Lithography  lost  the  benefit  of  his  high 
talents  just  when  they  had  reached  their  most  perfect  de¬ 
velopment.  He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Society  in  1835,  and  he  regularly  exhibited,  although 
still  at  work  on  lithography,  and  it  was  not  till  1852  that  he 
entirely  ceased  his  labours  on  the  stone.  In  1853,  during  a 
visit  to  Rome  in  company  with  David  Roberts,  he  made 
many  fine  sketches  of  churches,  amongst  others,  of  St. 
Peter’s,  of  which  he  has  latterly  finished  a  series  of  thirteen 
pictures,  which  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Seely,  M.P. 
These  works  have  never  been  seen  by  the  public. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  give  a  list  of  Mr. 
Haghe’s  productions  as  a  water-colour  artist.  It  will  be 
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sufficient  to  our  readers,  and  of  interest  to  all  of  them  to 
know,  that  the  Ex-Lithographer  occupies  again  the  highest 
place,  as  he  did  when  a  worker  on  stone,  and  that  some 
years  ago  he  was  elected  to  the  honour  of  President  of  the 
Society  now  called  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  he  has  painted  some 
most  successful  pictures  in  oil,  which  have  been  exhibited 
at  times  in  the  British  Institution  Gallery,  Pall  Mall.  He  has 
been  often  honoured  with  commissions  from  her  Majesty,  and 
he  is  not  one  of  the  prophets  who  has  been  unhonoured  in 
his  own  country.  He  was  made  a  Membre  de  l’ Academic  de 
Belgique  in  1847, — that  is  the  equivalent  to  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  in  that  country, — and  also  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Antwerp  ;  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold 
I. ;  he  received  the  Gold  Medal  for  his  lithographic  works, 
exhibited  in  Paris  in  1834;  and  the  second-class  Medal  for 
water-colour  paintings  at  the  Universal  Exhibition,  Paris, 
1855.  The  Heywood  Gold  Medal  of  the  Manchester 
Academy  was  also  awarded  to  him. 

Strange  to  say,  the  man  who  has  done  all  this  work, 
who  has  come  to  the  foremost  rank  in  whatever  he  has  tried, 
who  has  carried  off  such  a  load  of  honours,  has  only  one 
hand.  All  his  work  has  been  done  with  the  left  hand  ;  the 
right  having  been  imperfect  from  his  birth. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Haghe,  respect  him  as  a  straight¬ 
forward  and  honest  man,  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  him  intimately  are  aware  of  his  liberality  in  thought  and 
opinion,  in  heart,  and  in  benevolence.  It  is  pleasant,  while 
admiring  such  brilliant  talents,  to  know  that  the  private 
character  of  their  possessor  is  so  well  worthy  of  respect  and 
esteem. 

Mr.  Haghe  has  a  brother  named  Charles,  who,  as  a  litho¬ 
graphic  artist,  has  done  good  work  on  stone,  and  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  article,  for  he  has  long  been  the  inseparable 
companion  of  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  he  has  been  that 
“  second  hand  ”  which,  while  nature  refused  to  give  in  the 
usual  way,  has  thus  been  made  good.  The  part  of  a  brother 
could  not  be  more  worthily  fulfilled  than  it  has  been,  with 
the  devotion  of  a  life,  by  Charles  to  Louis  Haghe. 

For  those  who  love  to  associate  the  names  of  men  of  note 
with  localities,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Haghe  did  the 
most  part  of  his  work  at  No.  6,  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields.  It  is  the  projecting  house  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street.  His  work-room  was  on  the  upper  floor,  with  a  front 
bay-window.  This  was  the  establishment  of  Day  &  Haghe, 
the  printing-offices  being  behind.  It  was  not  till  about 
1855  or  1856 — years  after  Mr.  Haghe  had  left — that  the 
new  premises  of  Day  &  Son  were  built  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  CASTALDI, 

MONG  apocryphal  accounts  of  the  origin  of  Typo¬ 
graphy  and  the  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having 
invented  it,  is  a  legend  still  firmly  believed  in  by  many 
Italian  printers  concerning  one  Panfilo  Castaldi,  of 
Feltre,  who  is  said  to  have  first  suggested  the  art  to  Fust, 
of  Mayence,  the  use  of  movable  types.  In  our 
“  Bibliography  of  Printing,”  under  the  headings  of 
Corno  (Antonio)  and  Cambruzzi  (P.  A.),  will  be  found 
described  the  two  books  generally  offered  as  the  authorities 
for  this  claim,  which  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  deserve 
describing  at  a  time  when  the  typographic  origines  are  being 
more  carefully  and  faithfully  investigated,  than,  perhaps, 
ever  previously.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  legend 
abridged  from  a  long  panegyric  on  Castaldi’s  services,  by 
one  of  his  countrymen,  Stefano  Ticozzi,  in  his  “  Storia  dei 
letterati  e  degli  artisti  del  dipartimento  della  Piave  ” 


(Belluno,  1813).  Panfilo  Castaldi,  it  is  said,  was  born 
in  Feltre  of  noble  parents,  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
He  was  highly  educated  and  intelligent.  Although  a  poet 
and  a  lawyer  of  good  reputation,  his  love  for  literature  in¬ 
duced  him  to  open  a  school  for  polite  learning,  which  soon 
became  famous,  and  attracted  students  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  None  of  his  pupils  acquired  greater  fame  than  John 
Fust,  who  is  called  by  the  historians  of  Feltre,  Fausto 
Comesburgo.  This  Fust  resided  with  Castaldi  in  Feltre, 
as  early  as  1454.  In  the  year  1442,  Castaldi  had  seen  a 
proof  of  Gutenberg’s  attempts  at  the  invention  of  typo¬ 
graphy.  Gutenberg  at  that  time  (1442)  was  supported  by 
the  money  of  Fust  and  the  skill  of  Schoeffer,  his  partners. 
After  ten  years  of  experiment,  Gutenberg  had  done  nothing 
more  than  print  from  blocks  of  wood,  and  with  metallic 
characters.  He  had  not  yet  invented  movable  types,  for 
the  Bible  of  1456  should  be  classified  with  the  block-books. 

Castaldi,  more  ingenious  or  more  fortunate,  had  already 
discovered  movable  types  before  the  arrival  of  Fust  in 
Feltre.  It  is  well  known  that,  a  century  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Mentz  Psalter  of  1457,  initial  letters  and  capital 
letters,  formed  of  glass,  were  manufactured  at  Murano,  and 
used  in  Italy.  These  glass  letters  were,  probably,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Pietro  de’  Natali,  Bishop  of  Equilio,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  written,  Aquileia.  Castaldi  had  noticed  that 
these  letters  were  of  advantage  to  the  scribes,  who 
printed  them  in  their  manuscript  books.  He  at  once  saw 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  print  entire  books,  instead 
of  occasional  letters,  with  movable  types.  The  facility 
with  which  this  discovery  had  been  made  caused  him  to 
undervalue  its  importance.  He  gave  the  idea  to  Fust,  who, 
returning  to  his  partners  in  1456,  or  a  little  before,  enabled 
them  to  appropriate  the  invention  of  Castaldi.  They 
greedily  adopted  this  invention,  and,  in  T457,  they  produced 
the  Psalter,  the  first  book  printed  with  movable  characters 
of  wood. 

It  is  possible  that  letters  of  the  kind  referred  to  were 
made  by  the  glass-blowers  of  Murano,  and  that  Castaldi 
may  have  amused  himself  with  experiments  in  stamping 
consecutive  letters  or  lines.  All  the  rest  is  pure  fiction. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  relic  of  anything  printed  by  Cas¬ 
taldi,  not  a  line,  a  word,  or  a  letter.  Nor  did  his  dreams  or 
teachings  about  the  possible  value  of  types  ever  incite  any 
of  his  Italian  pupils  to  make  them.  In  short,  students 
of  the  antiquities  of  printing  have  already  repudiated  the 
statements.  Strange  to  say,  however,  there  is  evinced  in 
some  quarters  a  willingness  to  rank  what  is  undoubtedly 
a  mere  phantasm  among  the  category  of  historical  possi¬ 
bilities.  This  was  manifested  by  a  recent  correspondence, 
apropos  of  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  in  The  Times ,  and  which 
we  now  transfer  in  part  to  our  pages,  not  only  to  show  the 
basis  of  fiction  upon  which  the  story  rests,  but  the  complete 
disproof  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  very  able  letter  which 
concludes  the  correspondence  is  written  by  Colonel  H.  Yule, 
C.B.,  of  the  Royal  (Bengal)  Engineers,  and  a  Member  of 
the  India  Council.  He  is  well  known  as  the  editor  of 
“  Marco  Polo’s  Travels.”  The  careful  study  which  he  made 
in  Italy  of  documents  bearing  on  this  work,  entitles  him 
to  be  considered  as  a  high  authority  on  the  subject.  It 
not  only  thoroughly  explodes  the  Castaldi  theory,  but  inci¬ 
dentally  proves  how  groundless  are  the  statements,  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  even  at  the  present  day  in  otherwise 
trustworthy  and  authentic  histories,  as  to  an  alleged  intro¬ 
duction  of  Block  Printing  to  Europe  by  Marco  Polo,  the 
Oriental  traveller. 

The  subject  was  opened  by  the  following  communication 
from  Miss  A.  T.  Cataldi : — - 

The  Caxton  Celebration  being  an  event  which  by  its  very  nature  can 
only  recur  at  a  stated  future  time,  all  that  refers  to  it  should  be  at  once 
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presented.  Is  it  presumptuous  in  me  to  wish  to  add  my  mite,  which  I 
do  not  see  mentioned  in  any  of  the  interesting  information  afforded 
hitherto  ?  John  Guttenburg,  or  Gutenberg,  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing  is  attributed,  had  for  partner,  as  is  well 
known,  one  John  Faust.  John  Fust,  or  Faust,  had  passed  some  time 
in  Italy,  namely  in  Venice,  with  a  certain  Panfilo  Castaldi,  of  Feltre. 
This  last  is  the  person  to  whom  I  would  call  attention,  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  concerning  the  yet  doubtful  awarding  of  the  palm  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing.  Castaldi  having  seen  several  Chinese  books  which 
Marco  Polo,  of  travelled  celebrity,  had  brought  from  China,  printed  by 
means  of  wooden  blocks,  constructed  movable  types,  each  type  con¬ 
taining  a  single  letter,  and  with  these  printed  a  number  of  sheets,  some 
of  which  are  preserved  to  this  day  among  the  archives  of  Feltre.  With 
Castaldi  John  Faust  spent  some  time,  and  acquired  from  him  his  inven¬ 
tion,  which,  after  his  return  to  Germany,  Gutenberg  developed  with 
him  into  the  art  of  printing.  As  the  inventor  of  this  art,  Castaldi’s 
fellow-citizens  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  his  native  town  of 
Feltre,  which  lies  on  a  height  near  the  Piave.  Is  it  not  somewhat  of  a 
duty  to  recall  Panfilo  Castaldi  (at  different  times  or  periods  variously 
written  Catuldi  and  Cataldi)  at  this  time,  to  partake  with  others,  even 
after  so  many  centuries,  of  his  meed  of  the  appreciation  which  is  being 
expressed  through  the  present  celebration  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  workers  in  the  art  of  printing  ?  To  the  duty  of  this  sentiment 
permit  me  as  a  descendant  to  call  attention. 

To  this  letter  Col.  Yule  sends  the  following  conclusive 
reply,  which  ought,  we  think,  to  relegate  the  Castaldi  story 
at  once  and  for  ever  to  the  world  of  myth  and  romance : — 

Will  you  allow  me  space  to  say  something  respecting  the  story  to 
which  the  lady  refers  ?  It  is  appropriate  to  the  present  interest  in  the 
Caxton  Collection,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  something  should  be 
said  in  a  journal  widely  read  to  help  in  extinguishing  a  fiction  (as  I 
believe  it  to  be)  which  from  want  of  attention  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy 
is  assuming  in  that  country  a  substance  to  which  it  has  no  real  claim. 
The  fact  that  a  statue  of  Panfilo  Castaldi  has  been  set  up  in  his  native 
town  of  Feltre,  in  the  Belluno  district,  specially  to  commemorate  his 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing  with  movable  types  will,  in  course  of 
time  give  body  to  the  story  :  “Is  not  the  marble  alive  to  this  day  to 
testify  thereof?  ” 

The  statue,  of  which  I  possess  an  engraving,  bears,  among  other  in¬ 
scriptions  of  like  tenor,  these  words  : — “A  Panfilo  Castaldi,  scopritore 
generoso  de’  caratteri  mobili  per  la  stampa,  Tributo  d’onore  tardissimo 
Italia  porge  ” — i.e.,  “To  Panfilo  Castaldi,  the  illustrious  inventor  of 
movable  printing  types,  Italy  renders  this  tribute  of  honour  too  long 
deferred.”  This  statue  was  the  result  of  a  diligent  and  systematic 
propagation  of  the  story  in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  chief  contributors 
to  it  were  the  working  printers  of  Milan.  Some  years  ago  I  took 
trouble  in  investigating  the  story.  The  result  was  all  but  parallel  to 
that  in  Thackeray’s  bitter  characterization  of  George  IV.  (which  I  must 
quote  from  memory  of  the  lecture  as  heard  20  years  ago)  : — “  Take  off 
his  well-padded  coat  and  you  find  a  padded  waistcoat ;  under  that 
another  waistcoat ;  then  more  waistcoats  ;  and  inside  these — nothing  !  ” 

The  Castaldi  story  was  first  made  known  to  a  limited  circle  of  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  by  the  late  Lord  De  La  Zouche,  better  known  as  the  Hon. 
Robert  Curzon,  in  certain  essays  on  early  printing  in  the  publications 
of  the  Philobiblion  Society.*  His  authority  was  a  paper  by  a  gentleman 
of  Feltre,  contained  in  a  Venetian  newspaper  called  II  Goudolierc.  I  must 
abridge  the  history,  but  its  argument  was  as  follows  : — 

(<7)  That  Marco  Folo  had  brought  with  him  from  China  certain  block- 
books  of  the  well-known  Chinese  kind. 

(&)  That,  as  related  by  Sansovino  in  his  “  Description  of  Venice,” 
Pietro  de’  Natali,  Bishop  of  Aquileia,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  devised  a  scheme  for  printing  the  initial  letters  of  MSS.  with  a 
stamp  made  of  glass. 

(c)  That  Panfilo  Castaldi,  of  Feltre,  who  is  said  to  have  died  about 
1464,  having  seen  the  block-books  brought  home  (as  alleged)  by  Marco 
Polo,  was  led  to  combine  what  these  suggested  with  the  Bishop’s 
invention,  by  making  movable  wooden  types,  and  did  with  these,  in 
1426,  print  certain  broadsides,  &c.,  at  Venice.  Some  of  these  sheets 
were  alleged  by  the  writer  in  II  Gondoliere  to  be  preserved  at  Feltre. 

(d)  That,  according  to  a  “  tradition,”  John  Fust  came  to  Italy,  passed 
some  time  with  Panfilo  Castaldi  at  Feltre,  acquired  his  method,  and 
carried  it  into  Germany,  where  he  developed  it  into  the  Artof  Printing. 

This  story  is  the  real  basis  of  the  statue  at  Feltre.  The  elephant 
stands  on  the  tortoise,  but  on  what  stands  the  tortoise  ?  I  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  printing,  but  circumstances  led 
me  some  years  ago  to  examine  this  particular  question,  and  I  procured 
and  carefully  studied  the  pamphlets  that  were  circulated  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  statue,  in  order  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  Lombardy,  as 
well  as  a  collection  of  documents  that  were  issued  in  commemoration 


Vide  “  Philobiblion  Society  Miscellanies,”  vol.  vi.  (1860-61), 
“History  of  Printing  in  China  and  Europe,”  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Curzon. — Ed.  P.T.  &  L. 


of  its  erection.  I  also  addressed  myself  to  the  author  of  the  paper  on 
the  authority  of  which  Mr.  Curzon  had  depended,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  printed  sheets  said  to  be  preserved  at  Feltre. 

The  result  of  my  studies  and  inquiries  was  as  follows  : — - 

(a)  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  connecting  Marco  Polo’s  name 
with  the  matter.  He  may  or  may  not  have  brought  home  specimens 
of  Chinese  printing,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  he  omits  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  art  of  printing  even 
when  treating  of  Chinese  bank-notes,  which  were  printed. 

( b )  The  story  of  the  glass  types  of  the  Bishop  of  Aquileia  appears  to 
rest  wholly  and  solely  on  an  obscure  passage  of  Sansovino,  who  says 
that  under  the  Doge  Marco  Corner  (1365-1367)  “certo  Natale  Veneto 
lascio  un  libro  della  materia  della  forme  da  giustar  intorno  alle  lettere, 
ed  il  modo  di  formarle  di  vetro  ”  (“  one  Natale  of  Venice  left  behind 
him  a  book  on  the  subject  of  shapes  to  be  adjusted  round  letters,  and 
the  way  to  shape  them  of  glass”).  There  was  a  Pietro  de’  Natali  who 
was  Bishop  of  Equilio  in  the  lagoons  (not  Aquileia)  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  14th  century;  but  there  is  nothing  to  connect  Sansovino’s  “  one 
Natale  of  Venice”  with  him,  except  that  they  must  have  been  contem¬ 
poraries.  And  there  is  no  further  explanation  of  the  use  made  of  these 
glass  forms  ;  the  words  suggest  some  kind  of  stencilling. 

(c)  The  authority  for  the  invention  ascribed  to  Castaldi  is  entirely 
confined  to  two  passages,  which  were  evidently  drawn  from  the  same 
source,  whatever  they  may  have  been.  One  is  found  in  an  unpublished 
History  of  Feltre  written  late  in  the  17th  century  by  a  Franciscan, 
P.  Antonio  Cambruzzi ;  the  other  in  a  printed  book  by  the  Count 
Antonio  del  Como,  called  “Memorie  Storiche  della  Citta  di  Feltre,” 
Venice,  1710.  I  translate  the  former  as  the  more  full  of  the  two  :  — 

“  This  year  (1456)  Marco  da  Lezze  succeeded  to  the  Government  of 
Feltre,  and  at  the  same  time  flourished  there,  among  the  most  eminent 
citizens,  Panfilo  Castaldio,  jurist  and  poet,  who,  as  we  gather  from  the 
ancient  memorials  of  our  native  city,  invented  printing,  the  noblest  and 
most  excellent  art  of  all  that  were  ever  invented.  From  him  Fausto 
Comesburgo  [a  translation  of  Burggraf ?],  who  was  living  with  him  at 
Feltre  to  learn  Italian,  acquired  the  art,  and  after  his  return  to  Ger¬ 
many  practised  the  same  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  whereby  he  gained  with 
some  people  the  credit  of  being  the  first  inventor.  What  he  did,  how¬ 
ever,  indeed  invent  was  the  damping  of  the  paper  to  facilitate  the 
impression  of  the  types.” 

This  is  the  whole  that  we  find  within  the  padded  waistcoats.  The 
“  antic he  memorie  ”  of  Feltre,  to  which  Cambruzzi  refers  as  his  authority, 
if  they  were  written,  have  all  apparently  disappeared.  Certainly  none 
such  have  been  adduced  in  evidence.  In  this  passage,  moreover,  it  will 
be  seen,  we  find  nothing  about  “movable  types;”  nothing  about  broad¬ 
sides  alleged  to  have  been  printed  in  1426 ;  nothing  about  anything 
that  happened  in  1426 ;  and  as  to  the  printed  sheets  alleged  to  be 
preserved  at  Feltre,  we  now  hear  nothing,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  none  such  exist.  Mention  of  Castaldi  and  his  invention  by  his 
contemporaries  none  of  his  advocates  have  produced.  The  legend  is 
but  a  duplicate  of  that  of  Laurence  Ivoster  at  Haarlem,  who  also  has 
his  statue  there.  In  both  legends  the  ubiquitous  John  Faust  robs  the 
true  discoverer  of  his  invention. 

All  this,  in  substance,  was  printed  in  a  note  to  “  Marco  Polo”  (1st 
ed.,  1871).  The  note  was  translated  and  published  at  Venice  in  187*2 
by  a  well-known  and  greatly-respected  Venetian,  Signor  G.  Berchet ; 
but  this  challenge  to  the  propagators  of  the  patriotic  romance,  so  far  as 
I  have  heard,  has  never  brought  one  into  the  lists  to  uphold  it. 

Such  stories  have  attached  to  nearly  all  the  great  discoveries  of  former 
times.  Let  me  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  former  words  on  the 
subject : — 

“  Since  Castaldi  has  got  his  statue  from  the  printers  of  Lombardy, 
would  it  not  be  mere  equity  that  the  mariners  of  Spain  should  set  up  a 
statue  at  Huelva  to  the  Pilot  Alonzo  Sanchez  of  that  port,  who, 
according  to  Spanish  historians,  after  discovering  the  New  World,  died 
in  the  house  of  Columbus  at  Terceira,  and  left  the  crafty  Genoese  to 
appropriate  his  journals  and  rob  him  of  his  fame  ?  Seriously,  if  any¬ 
body  in  Feltre  cares  for  the  real  reputation  of  his  native  city,  let  him 
do  his  best  to  have  that  preposterous  and  discreditable  fiction  removed 
from  the  base  of  the  statue.  If  Castaldi  has  deserved  a  statue  on  other 
and  truer  grounds,  let  him  stand  ;  if  not,  let  him  be  burnt  into  honest 
lime  !  I  imagine  that  the  original  story  that  attracted  Mr.  Curzon’s 
attention  was  more  jeti  V esprit  than  anything  else,  but  that  the  author, 
finding  what  a  stone  he  had  set  rolling,  did  not  venture  to  retract.” 

It  is  very  satisfactory,  for  various  reasons,  to  find  these 
apocryphal  stories  of  the  Invention  of  Printing  gradually 
fading  away  in  the  light  of  increased  knowledge  and  un¬ 
biassed  investigation.  The  claims  of  Koster  of  Haarlem, 
Pfister  of  Bamberg,  Mentel  of  Strasburg,  and  Castaldi  of 
Feltre,  have  too  long  occupied  the  attention  of  typographi¬ 
cal  historians,  and  wasted  space  in  their  works  which  might 
much  more  profitably  have  been  devoted  to  the  gradual  rise 
and  progress  of  the  art. 
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PRACTICAL  PAPERS  ON 
PRINTING-MACHINES  AND  MACHINE-PRINTING, 

PART  II. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PRINTING-MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Order  of  Treatment  of  the  Subject — The  Platen  Machine — Its  Capacity 
and  Dimensions — Arrangement  of  the  Working  Parts — Method  of 
Working — Covering  the  Tympan  and  Frisket — Centring  the  Form 
— Arrangement  of  the  Frisket — Underlaying  the  Form — Adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Impression — Creasing  of  Paper — Side  Marks — Avoid¬ 
ance  of  Set-off — Method  of  Driving. 


first  two  chapters*  of  this  series 
were  devoted  to  the  principles 
which  pervade  the  various  kinds 
of  modern  practical  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery;  and  we  then  treated  gene¬ 
rally  upon  making  ready,  machine- 
room  economy,  &c.  We  have  now 
to  show,  by  an  examination  of  the 
several  machines  now  in  use, 
how  those  principles  have  been 
applied,  and  also  how  the  machines 
themselves  can  be  worked  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  This 
involves,  in  fact,  an  account  of  the  different  mechanical 


and  capable  of  being  driven  by  a  wheel,  actuated  either  by 
hand  or  steam-power.  These  are  termed  Platen  Machines , 
as  the  impression  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  platen.  We 
must  except,  however,  the  small  treadle  or  traddle  (the 
latter  is  the  more  correct  expression)  machines,  for  con¬ 
venience  sake  as  some  points  that  distinguish  them  entitle 
them  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  and  independent  category. 
These  machines  will  be  treated  on  under  the  head  of 
“Jobbing  Machines.” 

After  the  platen  machines — which,  in  mechanical,  al¬ 
though  not  in  chronological,  sequence,  as  far  as  their 
invention  is  concerned,  carry  us  from  manual  to  self-acting 
presses — we  propose  to  notice  the  Cylinder  machines  and 
their  various  combinations,  in  the  shape  of  Perfecting  and 
two-colour  machines.  Newspaper — or  rather  rotary  machines 
— will  follow,  and  the  subject  may  be  fitly  concluded  with 
notices  of  a  number  of  unclassifiable  machines,  constructed 
to  perform  work  of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  a  peculiar  way. 

The  Platen  Machine. — The  first  platen  machine  was  made, 
we  believe,  for  Messrs.  Spottiswoode,  in  1830. 

Platen  machines  have  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  capable  of  producing  the  finest  work  that  can  be  done 
on  a  machine ;  whether  that  reputation  will  be  maintained 
in  face  of  the  improvements  that  are  constantly  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  cylindrical  machines  is,  however,  extremely 
problematical. 

The  advantages  hitherto  attributed  to  the  platen  over  the 
cylinder  machine  are  these  : — 

First,  it  gives  a  perfectly  flat  impression ,  thus  obviating 
the  slur  so  frequent  on  cylinder  machines. 


Fig.  17. 


peculiarities  of  the  apparatus  now  used  for  obtaining  the 
best  impression  from  the  type  or  plates. 

In  the  chapters  referred  to  we  have  pointed  out  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  is  called  a  “  machine  ”  and  a  hand- 
press,  and  how  the  introduction  of  the  rotatory  movement 
has  rendered  the  latter  more  or  less  automatic.  It  is  only 
following  out  this  course  of  procedure  to  examine,  first  of 
all,  machines  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  hand-press, 


Secondly,  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  placing  a 
blanket  between  the  overlay  and  the  form,  which  plan  is 
generally  adopted  in  the  cylinder  machine.  A  parchment 
sheet,  only,  intervenes  between  the  paper  to  be  impressed 
and  the  overlay  and  patched  sheet. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  platen  is,  besides  comparatively 
slow  working,  somewhat  indifferent  inking.  This  evil,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  minimised  by  the  improvements  of  Messrs. 
Napier,  to  which  attention  will  be  directed  in  due  course. 

Capacity  and  Dimensions. — Platen  machines  are  generally 
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constructed  to  print  double  demy;  sometimes  double  royal; 
but  seldom  as  small  as  double  crown. 

The  length  of  a  double-demy  platen  is  about  1 3  feet. 

Arrangement  of  the  Working  Parts. — The  platen  is  placed 
in  the  centre ;  the  inking-tables  and  the  coffin  are  at  either 
end.  Both  the  coffins  and  ink-tables  are  worked  by  the 
same  gear,  which  lies  under  one  of  the  tables,  and  consists 
of  a  large  iron  drum,  A  (Fig.  17 — detailed  in  Fig.  18),  about 
20  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  length,  which 
constantly  revolves  in  one  direction.  Round  the  extreme 
ends  of  this  drum  are  two  grooves,  about  1  inch  deep.  At 
a  certain  point,  each  of  these  grooves  is  directed  into  others, 
exactly  the  same  depth  and  width,  which  traverse  the  length 
of  the  drum  in  this  direction  (Fig.  18),  losing  themselves  in 


c 


the  circular  groove  at  the  other  end.  Immediately  above 
the  drum  is  a  slide  (Fig.  18,  c),  about  16  inches  long  and  2 
inches  thick,  running  upon  two  parallel  bars.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  enlarged  diagram  (Fig.  19),  to  one  end  an  iron 


Fig.  19. 


rod  is  fastened,  which  runs  through  the  impression-bed, 
securing  another  slide  similar  to  the  first,  under  the  coffin 
at  the  other  end  of  the  machine.  Into  the  hole  a  (Fig.  19) 
is  loosely  fixed  a  shape  (Fig.  20),  which  works  into  the 
groove  of  the  drum,  so  that  when  the  latter  revolves,  the 


Fig.  20. 


shape  is,  owing  to  the  circular  direction  of  the  groove,  pro¬ 
pelled  along  to  the  other  end,  where  it  remains  stationary 
until  the  drum  has  made  one  revolution,  when  by  means  of 
a  half-diamond  shape  (Fig.  18,  a)  it  is  again  led  along  until  it 
reaches  the  other  extremity.  It  then  remains  still,  allowing 
the  platen  to  descend  and  take  the  impression,  before  it  is 
again  put  in  motion. 

Fixed  underneath  the  centre  of  the  inking-table  is  a  pin, 
secured  by  a  strong  spring.  When  it  is  desired  to  run 
either  of  the  coffins  or  “  ends,”  as  they  are  called,  under 
the  platen,  by  means  of  a  striker  (Fig.  17,  k),  this  pin  is  let 
down  into  the  slot  in  the  slide  (Fig.  19,  b),  which,  by  means 
of  the  shape  (Fig.  20),  takes  the  coffin  under  the  platen, 
returning  after  the  impression  has  been  given.  By  this 
means,  either  or  both  ends  can  be  worked  or  kept  standing, 
although  the  platen  itself  may  be  in  motion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  grooved  drum  (A,  Fig.  17)  is 
driven  is  extremely  simple.  On  the  driving-shaft,  inside 
the  frame,  is  a  small  pinion-wheel  (B),  which  works  another 
large  wheel  on  a  shaft  immediately  above  (C),  and  to  which 
the  bevel-wheel  (D)  is  fastened.  The  latter  works  in  a  cor¬ 


responding  wheel  at  right-angles,  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
drum-shaft,  which  thus  acquires  a  rotary  motion. 

The  platen  itself  in  shape  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  hand-press,  but  much  heavier.  At  the  top 
is  a  cup,  into  which  fits  a  stout  bolt,  rounded  at  the  base, 
in  order  that  it  may  work  freely.  This  bolt  is  fixed  to  the 
beam  of  the  platen  (L)  by  means  of  the  bolt  (M) ;  so  that 
although  the  beam  is  stationary  at  E,  the  platen  itself  has  a 
strictly  perpendicular  motion.  In  order  that  the  platen 
may  be  kept  perfectly  straight,  on  either  side  of  the  frame  is 
a  groove  (A),  corresponding  with  a  gun-metal  shape  fixed  on 
each  side  of  the  platen. 

The  platen  is  worked  by  the  connecting-rod  (F)  fixed  to 
the  cross-beam  at  G.  The  connecting-rod  acquires  its 
motion  from  the  shaft  (M),  carried  through  the  frame  of  the 
mchine,  and  terminating  in  the  crank  at  H. 

The  laying-on  board  is  situated  immediately  above  the 
ink-table,  being  supported  by  a  slight  iron  frame  (I),  fixed 
to  the  top  of  the  side-frame.  The  tympan  and  frisket  are 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  coffin,  near  the  platen,  by  gun- 
metal  hinges  or  “joints.” 

When  stationary,  the  frisket  and  tympan  lie  at  an  angle 
with  the  form  beneath,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  1.  About 
two  inches  from  the  platten,  on  either  side  of  the  machine, 
are  two  iron  bars  (J),  secured  to  the  side-frame  at  one  end, 
and  to  the  support  of  the  laying-on  board  at  the  other.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  impression  is  given,  and  when  the  coffin  is 
carried  out  to  the  end  of  the  machine,  the  frisket  and  tym¬ 
pan  run  up  these  bars,  and  down  again  to  meet  the  form  for 
the  next  impression,  time  being  allowed  for  the  taker-off  to 
lift  the  tympan  and  remove  the  newly-printed  sheet,  and 
also  for  the  layer-on  to  place  another  on  the  frisket. 

The  roller-forks  for  the  inkers  are  beneath  the  tympan- 
slides,  and  the  wavers  lie  underneath  the  laying-on  board. 

In  some  machines  the  vibrators  are  worked  by  a  cam  at 
the  base  of  the  frame  near  the  crank-shaft ;  while  in  others 
the  bell-crank  is  used.  The  duct-rollers  acquire  their  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  latter  motion. 

Method  of  Working. — We  have  already  stated  that  only 
a  skin  of  parchment  intervenes  between  the  form  and  the 
overlay.  Hence  the  thinnest  piece  of  paper  tells ;  and  this 
fact  necessitates  great  care  and  the  exercise  of  much  judg¬ 
ment  in  making  ready  on  this  kind  of  machine. 

Covering  the  Tympan  and  Frisket. — The  tympan  must  be 
covered  with  parchment,  which  should  be  thin  and  uniform 
in  thickness,  and  stretched  on  the  frame  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  be  readily  drawn  out  of  shape ;  neither  must  it  be 
too  loose,  or  it  will  be  liable  to  hang  in  the  frame.  The 
way  to  ensure  this  is  to  paste  the  parchment  well  round  the 
edges,  and  place  it  on  the  frame.  After  it  is  thoroughly 
dry,  sponge  the  body  of  the  parchment,  which  will  bring  it 
to  the  required  tension.  Linen  is  sometimes  used  for 
covering  the  frame  which  fits  into  the  top  of  the  tympan, 
instead  of  parchment,  as  the  platen  continually  descending 
on  it,  is  apt  to  cut  the  parchment  at  the  edges. 

Over  the  frisket  or  light  iron  frame,  which  is  fixed  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  tympan,  must  be  pasted  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper. 

Centreing  the  Form. — When  the  form  is  laid  on  the 
coffin,  it  must  be  exactly  centred.  A  small  nick  will  be 
found  on  the  bar  at  the  end  of  the  coffin,  and  another  on 
the  edge  of  the  ink-table.  By  stretching  a  piece  of  thread 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  centre  of  the  coffin  may  be 
found  to  a  nicety. 

Arrangement  of  the  Tympan  and  Frisket. — After  having 
fixed  both  the  frisket  and  tympan  upon  the  pins  running 
through  the  knuckle-joints,  sufficient  paper  should  be  fixed 
in  the  tympan,  by  sewing  it  through  the  parchment,  at  the 
top  end,  so  that  it  can  be  lifted  from  the  bottom  and  thrown 
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back  again.  Thin  set-off  paper  is  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pins  upon  which  the  frisket 
and  tympan  work  are  securely  fastened,  or  they  will  loosen 
and  come  out  while  working.  Copper  wire  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Roll  the  form  with  a  hand-roller,  and  allow  the  frisket 
and  tympan  to  run  under  the  platen,  and  a  slight  impres¬ 
sion  will  be  left  on  the  frisket.  Having  done  this,  cut  the 
marked  part  out  and  about  a  pica  beyond,  so  as  to  obviate 
any  risk  of  the  edges  of  the  frisket  touching,  or  “  biting,” 
the  edges  of  the  pages. 

As  the  brown  paper  is  apt  to  break  from  continual  wear, 
pieces  of  tape  must  be  fastened  along  the  space  between 
the  pages.  This  is  done  by  making  a  hole  in  the  brown 
paper  at  the  edge  of  the  frisket,  exactly  opposite  the 
gutters  and  backs,  and  tying  the  tape  securely  on  the  under 
side ,  fixing  it  tightly  at  the  opposite  side  by  the  same 
means.  All  the  backs  and  gutters  of  the  frisket  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  After  they  are  tied  on,  put  some 
melted  composition  on  the  under  side  of  the  tapes  and  press 
to  the  paper.  The  frisket  will  then  be  sufficiently  strong  for 
any  number  of  impressions. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  sheet  touching  the  form 
before  the  platen  descends,  small  cubes  of  cork  must  be 
fastened  on  the  under  side  of  the  frisket,  on  the  tapes 
already  mentioned.  Let  the  cork  be  cut  in  pieces  about 
f  or  1  inch  long ;  and  when  laid  on  the  furniture  between 
the  gutters  they  should  be  about  a  pica  above  the  surface  of 
the  form.  The  number  of  pieces  required  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  size  of  the  pages.  The  cork  should  be  well 
fastened  on  with  composition,  or  the  pieces  will  come  oft 
during  the  working. 

Making  Ready  the  Form. — After  having  levelled  the  pages 
by  underlaying  in  the  ordinary  way  (i.e.  if  the  form  be 
stereo  or  electro  plates),  fasten  the  points  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  frisket,  run  up  colour,  make  register,  and  pull 
a  sheet  for  patching.  If  there  be  cuts  in  the  form,  first  cut 
the  overlays  and  place  them  face  downwards  on  their  re¬ 
spective  places  before  pulling  the  sheet,  in  order  that  a 
correct  impression  may  be  obtained.  Patch  the  sheet,  and 
paste  the  overlays  in  their  position.  When  this  is  done,  lift 
up  the  paper  inside  the  tympan,  and  place  the  sheet,  face 
downwards,  next  the  parchment,  allowing  the  point- holes  in 
the  paper  to  drop  on  to  the  points  that  pierce  the  tympan. 

Adjustment  of  the  Impression. — The  impression  may  be 
increased  or  reduced  by  screwing  up  or  loosening  the  wedges 
in  the  centre  of  the  platen.  They  lie  under  the  cup,  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  platen,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
means  described. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  run  an  end  of  the  machine  under 
the  platen,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  slide  is  exactly  under 
the  pin  before  letting  the  spring  down ;  otherwise  it  is  probable 
that  when  the  slide  comes  out,  instead  of  the  pin  gliding 
into  the  slot,  the  end  of  the  slide  will  strike  it,  and,  besides 
pushing  the  table  beyond  its  proper  limits,  bend  or  break 
the  pin.  As  the  duty  of  starting  the  end  devolves  upon  the 
laying-on  or  taking-off  boy,  he  should  be  strictly  enjoined 
to  wait  until  the  proper  time  before  letting  down  the  lever. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  inking  on  these  ma¬ 
chines  is  somewhat  defective.  Great  care  should  therefore 
be  taken  in  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  ink  from  the 
duct.  Some  platens  are  supplied  with  revolving  ink-cylinders, 
with  a  mouse-roller,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  subse¬ 
quently  explained,  fixed  parallel  with  the  duct.  This  we 
think  a  great'  advantage,  although  slightly  more  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  workman.  In  fact,  we  have  known  this  motion 
to  be  discarded  altogether,  although  the  appliances  have 
been  fitted  to  the  machine.  We  are  sure,  if  the  machine- 
minder  would  realise  the  advantages  of  this  improved  dis¬ 


tribution,  he  would  not  object  to  the  additional  trouble 
involved  by  its  use. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extremity  of  the  form  only 
receives  the  advantage  of  being  inked  by  one  roller,  the 
ink  on  which  is  partially  exhausted  by  having  previously 
performed  several  revolutions.  This  might  be  obviated  if 
the  makers  of  these  machines  were  to  provide  a  double  set 
of  roller-bearers,  so  as  to  keep  the  two  back  inkers  off  the 
surface  of  the  first  half  of  the  form.  By  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  end  nearest  the  platen  would  have  the  advantage 
of  being  always  inked  by  rollers  newly  charged. 

Creasing  of  Paper. — It  will  be  sometimes  found  that  the 
paper  will  crease  after  a  start  is  made.  This  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  air  getting  between  the  sheet  and  the  frisket,  and  may 
be  remedied  by  the  cutting  of  holes  in  the  paper  round  the 
sides  of  the  frisket,  through  which  the  air  may  escape. 

Side-marks. — Bottom  and  side-marks  can  be  made  of 
strips  of  glazeboard,  bent  something  after  this  shape,  so 


that  they  are  not  injured  by  the  impression,  but  resume 
their  original  form  after  the  tympan  is  raised.  When  per¬ 
fecting,  of  course,  these  must  be  removed. 

Avoidance  of  Set-off. — For  the  prevention  of  set-off,  a  thin 
sheet  should  be  pasted  at  each  corner,  and  fastened  to  the 
tympan.  This  can  easily  be  renewed  when  required. 

Method  of  Driving. — -Perhaps  of  all  ordinary  printing 
machines  the  platen  kind  require  the  most  power  to  drive. 
They  should  be  driven  from  a  counter-shaft  by  means  of  a 
stout  cross  strap,  which  must  be  tightly  laced.  Driving  from 
same  shaft  as  other  machines  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided, 
as  the  power  necessary  to  give  a  heavy  impression  will  fre¬ 
quently  cause  a  check  to  the  engine,  which  will  seriously 
affect  the  register  of  work  on  any  ordinary  machines  that 
may  be  running  at  the  same  time. 


PRINT  AND  EYESIGHT, 

IT  may  be  true  enough,  as  Shakespeare  says,  that  writing 
and  reading  come  by  nature,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  latter  branch  of  human  learning  can  be  much  facilitated 
or  made  wearisome,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  as  in 
the  production  of  the  printed  page  due  regard  has  been  paid 
to  the  seeing  power  of  the  human  eye.  Some  two  years 
ago  (vol.  i.,  new  series,  p.  187),  in  an  article,  “What  Con¬ 
stitutes  Readable  Type  ?  ”  we  gave  some  useful  hints  as  to 
the  size  of  type  and  length  of  line  best  adapted  to  the  eye 
of  the  average  reader,  and  if  we  now  recur  to  the  subject,  it 
is  because  there  are  one  or  two  other  factors  of  no  less  im¬ 
portance  than  those  previously  mentioned,  which  often  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  reading  not  only  irksome,  but  are  also 
frequently  the  causes  of  eye  diseases,  or  even  loss  of  sight. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal 
Society  the  question  was  mooted,  whether  size  and  quality 
of  type  may  cause  disease  of  the  eye,  and,  from  the  affirma¬ 
tive  reply  given  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Loring,  it  would  appear  that 
American  type  and  ink  are,  broadly  speaking,  more  disas¬ 
trous  in  their  effects  upon  human  eyesight  than  those  of 
this  country. 

First,  in  regard  to  size  of  type.  The  smaller  an  object 
is,  the  nearer  it  has  to  be  brought  to  the  eye  to  be  perceived. 
It  has  been  accepted  by  oculists  that  type  embraced  by  an 
angle  equal  to  5'  (five  minutes)  is  the  smallest  printed 
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matter  which  can  be  recognized  by  the  average  normal  eye. 
According  to  this  formula,  the  smallest  print  which  a  normal 
eye  can  readily  recognize  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  is  about 
J-  of  an  inch  ;  at  eighteen  inches  (the  average  distance  at 
which  the  book  is  held  by  an  adult),  the  smallest  recog¬ 
nizable  type  would  be  about  -Jg-  of  an  inch.  The  normal 
eye  should  never  be  subjected  for  any  length  of  time  to  a 
type  smaller  than  twice  this  size,  that  is,  of  an  inch,  and 
it  would  be  better  after  middle  life  to  employ  a  type  even  a 
little  larger  than  this.  The  fact,  however,  that  spectacles 
are  now  so  commonly  used,  removes,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
restoring  to  the  eye  its  former  focalizing  power,  the  necessity 
of  a  larger  type  with  advancing  years.  Young  children, 
said  Dr.  Loring,  should  never  hold  the  book  nearer  to  the 
eye  than  ten  inches,  and  adults  never  farther  from  the  eye 
than  eighteen  inches.  As  soon  as  perfectly  distinct  vision 
at  this  distance  cannot  be  obtained,  and,  if  obtained,  cannot 
be  easily  maintained,  recourse  should  be  had  to  spectacles. 

The  finer,  then,  the  type,  the  closer  the  book  has  to  be 
brought  to  the  eye,  and  the  greater  the  tension  or  demand 
on  the  focalizing  power,  and  the  muscles  which  are  used  in 
bringing  both  eyes  to  bear  at  the  same  time  upon  the  object 
viewed.  These  two  acts  make  what  is  called  the  act  of  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  eye,  and  tension  of  the  accommodation, 
that  is,  long-continued  use  of  the  eye  upon  objects  brought 
close  to  it,  is  considered  by  all  authorities  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  fertile  causes  of  progressive  near-sightedness. 

This  condition  may  be  accompanied  by  morbid  processes, 
which  may  involve  the  deeper-seated  membrance  of  the  eye 
to  such  a  degree,  as  not  only  to  affect  the  vision,  but  even  to 
destroy  it.  Too  fine  print,  therefore,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  factor  in  producing  eye  disease,  affecting  not  only  the 
external,  but  also  the  internal  parts  of  the  organ. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  coarse  print  is  wearisome  to  the 
eye,  as  it  requires  more  exertion  of  the  muscles  governing 
the  movements  of  the  eye,  that  is,  for  a  given  amount  of 
matter ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  breadth  of 
the  page  is,  as  usually  happens,  increased,  so  as  to  keep  the 
just  proportion  of  matter  on  a  line.  This  leads  me  to 
observe,  that  usually  the  breadth  of  the  page  is,  if  anything, 
too  great.  This  causes  undue  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  eye  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  is 
apt  to  lead  to  confusion  in  finding  the  next  succeeding  line. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  narrow  form  of  English  blank 
verse  is  so  little  fatiguing  to  the  eye. 

The  popular  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  double  column 
on  a  page  would  be  untenable,  were  it  not  that  the  same 
economy  which  restricts  the  amount  of  space  also  reduces 
the  size  of  the  type  and  crowds  the  lines  together.  A 
double-column  page,  which  is  well  printed  and  divided,  is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  same  amount  of  matter  extending 
in  a  single  line  across  the  entire  page. 

The  distance  between  the  lines,  that  is,  from  the  bottom 
of  one  line  to  the  top  of  the  other,  should  be  about  ■§•  of  an 
inch.  Nearer  than  this  is  apt  to  be  confusing;  farther, 
fatiguing. 

The  distance,  however,  can  be  considerably  less  in  a  page 
with  a  double  column  than  in  one  with  a  single.  If  a 
double-column  page  is  used,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  should  not  be  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  less  contrast  there  is  between  an  object  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  see  the  object,  and 
the  closer  it  has  to  be  brought  to  the  eye.  A  faintly-printed 
page  has,  therefore,  to  be  brought  nearer — oftentimes  very 
much  nearer — than  a  full-printed  page  of  the  same  type. 
There  is  nothing  more  wearisome  to  an  eye  than  an  indistinct 
and  blurred  image  of  a  familiar  object,  and  no  more  striking 
example  of  this  could  be  found  than  blurred  or  faintly- 
printed  type.  This  should  be  sharply  cut,  and  what  is 


technically  called  “  heavy  faced,”  in  contradistinction  to 
“  light  faced  ”  type.  Of  the  former,  a  common  example  is 
the  English  ;  of  the  latter,  the  American. 

The  ink  is  also  a  matter  of  importance.  English  ink, 
like  the  type,  is  vastly  superior  to  American.  The  colour 
and  quality  of  the  paper  has  also  an  influence  upon  the  ease 
with  which  the  act  of  vision  is  performed.  For,  while  it  is 
true  that  there  should  be  as  much  contrast  as  possible  be¬ 
tween  the  type  and  its  surroundings,  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  glare  or  dazzling  of  the  page.  Pure  white 
paper,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  America,  should  not  be 
employed,  most  of  all  when  it  has,  as  it  often  does  in  the 
cheaper  papers,  a  metallic  lustre  with  a  bluish  tinge.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
light,  almost  imperceptible,  yellow  tint  is  the  best.  This  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  “  natural  ”  tint,  from  the  fact  that  it 
contains  no  dye  whatever,  and  has  been  bleached  only  to  a 
moderate  degree.  It  has  the  colour  of  unbleached  cotton- 
cloth.  It  is,  however,  expensive,  as  it  can  be  made  only 
from  the  best  stock  ;  still,  a  very  good  imitation  can  be  had 
in  some  of  the  second-class  papers,  at  a  moderate  cost.  The 
paper  should  be  thick  enough  not  to  be  transparent,  should 
have  a  close,  fine  texture,  and  be  free  from  sponginess. 

From  these  facts,  concludes  Dr.  Loring,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  both  in  respect  to  size  and  quality,  imperfect 
type  may  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of 
eye  diseases. 

Dr.  Loring’s  views  may  be  scientifically  correct  in  the 
abstract,  but,  like  those  of  many  other  doctrinaires ,  they  are 
hardly  practicable.  We  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  the 
normal  eye  should  never  be  subjected  for  any  length  of  time 
to  a  type  smaller  than  T\-  of  an  inch ;  but  a  much  smaller 
character  may  be  used  for  books  of  reference,  we  think,  as 
any  one  will  admit  who  has  examined  the  beautifully  clear 
and  distinct  typography  of  Mr.  John  Bellows’s  Dictionary, 
which  is  actually  only  J?th  of  an  inch.  Thedoctor  says  that  the 
distance  between  the  lines  should  be  “about  -|th  of  an  inch,” 
which  is  a  white  space  equal  to  a  body  between  long  primer 
and  bourgeois.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  rule  is  absurd ;  at 
any  rate,  if  it  be  enforced  in  regard  to  all  sizes  of  pages. 
The  distance  between  the  two  columns  in  a  double-column 
page,  he  says,  should  not  be  less  than  one  quarter  of  an 
inch,  which  is  six  four-to-pica  leads.  This  is  not  very  un¬ 
reasonable  for  long  pages.  But  the  fallacy  of  all  such  rules 
is,  that  they  are  made  applicable  to  books  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  We  believe  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  public  are  the 
best  judges  in  questions  of  this  kind.  The  handiest  and 
most  comfortable  sort  of  book  has.  in  general,  the  best  sale, 
and  the  best  shape  of  the  pages  is  largely  determined  by 
popular  patronage. 

Much  of  the  tedium  which  is  undoubtedly  attendant  on 
reading  some  of  the  American  books  for  a  prolonged  time 
is  due  to  the  intense  glossiness  of  the  paper,  which  is  done 
by  hot-pressing  and  rolling  the  sheets.  Some  of  the  French 
books  are  also  amenable  to  this  complaint,  the  system  of 
“  satinizing  ”  the  paper  largely  prevailing  in  France ;  a  glace 
paper  is  always  trying  to  the  eyesight. 

Again,  the  Americans  have  a  peculiar  fancy  for  light-faced, 
“  skinny,”  or  lean  letters,  which  are  never  as  legible  as  a 
bold,  full-faced  kind.  One  of  their  countrymen,  a  practical 
printer  and  a  bibliophile  to  boot,  has  already  protested 
against  this  fashion.  Mr.  De  Vinne,  in  his  “  Invention  of 
Printing,”  says  :• — The  most  admirable  feature  of  the  best 
early  printing  is  its  simplicity.  The  types  were  uncouth, 
but  they  were  made  with  single  purpose,  to  be  easily  read, 
not  to  show  the  skill  of  the  punch-cutter  ....  The  press¬ 
man  did  his  part  of  the  work  fairly,  and  honestly  impressed 
the  types  on  the  paper  with  unexceptionable  firmness  and 
solidity.  The  readable  method  of  doing  presswork  is  un- 
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fortunately  out  of  fashion.  A  perverted  taste  requires  the 
modern  printer  to  use  thin  types,  dry  glossy  paper,  as  little 
ink,  and  as  weak  an  impression  as  is  consistent  with  passable 
legibility.  This  general  fondness  for  delicacy  is  not  at  all 
favourable  to  the  production  of  readable  books.” 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  we  may  mention  that  a  few  years 
ago  the  eminent  philosopher,  Prof.  Babbage,  before  issuing 
a  volume  of  logarithmic  tables  constructed  by  his  calcu¬ 
lating  machine,  instituted  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  readable  form  in  which 
his  data  could  be  issued.  The  results  were  given  at  length 
in  the  preface  to  the  “Tables  of  Logarithms,”  8vo.,  London 
1827.  He  found  that  the  modern  Arabic  figures — uniform 
in  linage — were  more  legible  than  the  “  old  style  ”  figures, 
with  their  many  ascenders  and  descenders.  We  find  type¬ 
founders  and  printers,  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  constantly  repeating  the  opposite  opinion.  He 
believed,  too,  that  the  long  primer  body  was  the  most  con¬ 
venient  for  his  work  and  fulfilled  every  requirement  of 
clearness.  Further,  he  used  a  pronounced  yellow-tinted 
paper ;  not  a  “  toned  ”  paper,  but  one  of  an  amber  colour, 
because  he  found  that  this  colour  was  least  fatiguing  to  the 
eye;  and  rendered  the  black  ink  more  plain  than  any  other 
hue  could  have  done. 


WATERPROOF  PAPER. 

APER  is  such  a  useful  material,  and  so  applicable  to  an  almost 
infinitude  of  purposes,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  chemists  have 
for  many  years  been  experimenting  upon  a  process  for  rendering  it 
waterproof.  Its  uses  would  be  immensely  extended  were  a  practical 
process  of  this  kind  discovered.  The  latest  attempts  in  this  direction, 
probably,  are  the  methods  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Felton,  of 
Manchester,  which  are  claimed  by  him  as  his  inventions.  The  first 
process  consists  of  the  treatment  of  the  tissue  to  be  waterproofed  with 
chloride,  sulphate,  or  other  soluble  salt  or  salts  of  zinc  or  cadmium,  in 
conjunction  with  ammonia,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  solution  composed 
of  about  three  parts  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  three  parts  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  at  96  degrees  (Twaddle),  and  about  two  parts 
of  solution  of  ammonia  of  specific  gravity  875.  The  paper  or  cloth 
which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  is  passed  through  a  cistern  lined  with  lead, 
and  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose,  with  an  arrangement  of 
rollers,  so  as  to  allow  the  material  to  pass  through  at  a  speed  varying 
from  30  to  36  yards  per  minute,  according  to  the  thickness  or  thinness 
of  the  substance  at  the  time  under  treatment.  In  its  passage  through 
the  liquor  with  which  the  cistern  or  bath  is  charged,  the  material  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  saturated  and  impregnated.  From  the  bath  the  satu¬ 
rated  material  passes  through  a  pair  of  squeezing  rollers,  which  remove 
the  superfluous  liquor,  and  harden  by  compression  the  substance 
submitted  to  treatment.  From  the  rollers  the  material  is  next  passed 
to  a  suspending  apparatus,  then  hung  along  the  room  in  folds  in  a 
temperature  of  no  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  until  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be 
taken  down.  The  rollers  in  the  cistern,  the  squeezing  rollers,  and  the 
suspending  apparatus  are  so  speeded  that  the  material  is  taken  from 
one  to  the  other  without  any  inconvenience  or  stoppage. 

The  second  process  is  a  treatment  with  glue,  gelatine,  or  other  similar 
substances,  in  conjunction  with  bichromate  or  chromate  of  potash, 
soda,  or  alumina,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  about  one  part  of 
glue  or  gelatine  in  about  eight  parts  of  hot  water  at  160  degrees  (Fahr.), 
and  a  solution  of  about  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  about  fifteen 
parts  of  water,  or  a  solution  of  the  before  mentioned  bichromates  or  chro¬ 
mates  in  the  same  proportions.  The  mode  of  treatment  in  this  case  differs 
from  the  former  only  in  two  points.  1st.  During  the  time  the  material  is 
traversing  through  the  bath,  as  already  described,  the  solution  is  main¬ 
tained  at  160  degrees  (Fahr.)  by  means  of  siphon  pipes  charged  with 
steam.  2nd.  Instead  of  suspending  to  dry,  the  material  is  immediately 
passed  over  three  steam  cylinders  7  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  a  pressure 
of  15  to  20lb.  to  the  square  inch.  The  cylinders  are  provided  with 
gauges  to  indicate  the  pressure  they  are  required  to  carry,  and  also  with 
safety-valves  to  prevent  this  pressure  from  being  exceeded.  Although 
the  bath  is  always  in  a  state  of  darkness,  yet  it  is  specially  necessary  in 
this  case,  for  without  this  the  process  of  waterproofing  the  material 
by  means  of  chromates  or  bichromates  could  by  no  possibility  be 
accomplished. 

The  third  process  is  by  treatment  with  acetate,  sulphate,  or  chloride  of 
alumina,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  about  one  part  of  any  of 
these  compounds  in  about  six  parts  of  water  at  160  degrees  (Fahr.). 
The  same  conditions  are  required  to  produce  a  waterproof  material  with 


these  compounds  as  those  described  above,  with  this  difference,  that  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  darkness  during  the  process. 
The  claim  of  the  patentee  is  thus  worded  : — 

“Each  of  the  foregoing  processes  I  claim  as  my  invention  for  the 
production  of  waterproof  paper,  cotton,  or  linen  cloths,  or  other  ligne¬ 
ous  tissues.  Paper  and  cloth  may  be  taken  together,  through  the  treat¬ 
ment,  which,  by  its  adhesive  nature,  binds  the  two  together,  thus 
giving  a  durable,  pliable,  and  impermeable  material  suitable  for  any 
purpose  where  immunity  from  damp  and  moisture  is  required.” 

In  regard  to  the  implied  novelty  of  these  processes,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  acetate  of  alumina  has  been  in  use  for  this  purpose  for  thirty  years 
or  more.  It  was,  we  believe,  first  suggested  by  a  Dublin  chemist  ;  at 
any  rate,  we  first  read  it  in  an  Irish  magazine.  It  has  been  subse¬ 
quently  given  in  many  books,  and  is  even  contained  in  Spoil’s  “  Work¬ 
shop  Receipts.”  The  application  of  bichromatized  gelatine  to  water¬ 
proofing  paper  was  also  previously  used  and  recommended  by  Mr.  H. 
Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S.,  in  the  “Year  Book  of  Photography  ”  for 
1874. 

Apropos  of  this  process,  we  may  say  that  the  bichromatized  solution 
of  gelatine  is  comparatively  insensitive  to  light,  which  only  renders  it 
insoluble  after  the  film  is  dry,  and  would  not,  therefore,  necessitate  the 
keeping  of  the  bath  in  the  dark  during  its  application  to  the  paper 
or  fabric. 


PREPARATION  OF  SURFACE-BLOCKS 
BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

HE  details  of  a  method  of  obtaining  a  photograph  in  outline  on 
metal,  suitable  for  printing  in  the  letterpress,  appear  in  the 
Photogravisches  Archiv.  It  is  necessary  to  possess  some  skill  in  draw¬ 
ing,  however,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  well  and  rapidly. 

Only  a  well-marked  photograph  with  bold  lines,  and  in  which  minor 
details  are  of  no  account,  is  suitable.  The  negative  is,  in  the  first  place, 
put  into  a  camera  or  other  apparatus  to  furnish  an  enlarged  positive. 
Upon  this  enlarged  positive  are  traced,  in  Indian  ink,  the  bolder  lines 
which  it  is  desired  to  retain,  a  pen  or  brush  being  employed  for  the 
purpose,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  desire  of  the 
draughtsman.  After  all  details  have  been  in  this  way  traced  with 
thoroughly  black  pigment,  the  lines  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  the 
original  object,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  readily  reproduced  by 
photography,  the  print  is  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  or  other  bleach¬ 
ing  agent,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  image  obliterated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  block  lines  made  by  the  draughtsman. 

The  picture  is  now  photographed,  and  a  small  negative  is  thus 
secured,  or  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dimensions  of  which  the  printing 
block  is  to  be.  In  this  case,  the  negative  will  be  perfectly  opaque  in 
the  lights,  and  transparent  in  the  shadows,  and  from  it  may  be  easily 
produced,  by  any  of  the  etching  processes,  an  engraving  upon  zinc 
capable  of  being  used  in  the  printing-press  with  type. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  specially  mentioned  as  the  bleaching  agent  where¬ 
with  to  render  invisible  the  details  of  the  silver  image,  after  the 
draughtsman  has  done  his  work.  Perhaps  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  would  be  much  more  effectual  in  making  the  original  photo¬ 
graphic  image  disappear. 

The  above  extract  is  given  because  it  details  the  actual  modus  operandi , 
but  it  is  only  right  to  point  out  that  there  is  little  originality  in  the 
idea,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Circular  of  the 
Photo-Engraving  Company  of  New  York,  May,  1875: — “From  the 
photograph  furnished  us,  we  produce  an  enlarged  copy  upon  which  the 
drawing  is  carefully  made  with  a  pen.  When  the  work  is  complete, 
the  photographic  colour  is  bleached  away,  leaving  a  drawing  in  black 
lines  upon  a  smooth,  white  surface,  ready  to  be  photographed  down  to 
the  size  desired.” 


Caxton’s  Press  at  Westminster. — Mr.  F.  C.  Price,  facsimilist 
to  the  British  Museum,  has  just  issued  an  impression  of  125  copies  of  a 
privately-printed  fasciculus  in  large  quarto,  containing  the  following 
interesting  specimens  of  Caxton’s  typography,  prefaced  with  a  memoir 
of  our  first  printer  and  bibliographical  particulars  of  the  illustrations 
1.  A  papal  indulgence  in  favour  of  Simon  and  Emma  Mountfort,  dated 
in  1480,  from  the  unique  copy  on  vellum  in  the  British  Museum.  2.  The 
celebrated  “Hand-bill  Advertisement,”  from  the  copy  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  3.  Six  plates,  comprising  the  epilogue  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  “  Dictes  or  Sayengis  of  the  Philosophres,”  in  1477,  from  the  British 
Museum  original,  wherein  the  invectives  of  Socrates  against  women — - 
for  the  Greek  philosopher  certainly  had  good  reason  not  to  love  the 
female  sex  very  much — are  set  forth  at  length.  4.  The  woodcut  of  the 
Crucifixion,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  “  Fifteen  O’s,”  from 
the  only  copy  known,  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and,  5,  a  copy  of  the 
drawing  in  the  manuscript  “Dictes,”  at  Lambeth  Library,  in  which 
there  is  a  portrait  which  has  been  by  some  believed  to  be  that  of 
Caxton  himself. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PRINTING. 


ADSBY  (A.)  and  Arnold.  Our  Cata¬ 
logue.  London  :  1869.  8vo. 

64  pages  of  specimens  of  plain  and  ornamental 
type. 

Gailer  (Prof.).  Rede  am  vierten  Sacular- 
Gedachtniss  Feste  der  Erfindung  der 
Buchdruckerkunst  des  24.  Juni  1840. 
Reutlingen :  1840.  8vo. 

Galeotti  (Me'lchiore).  Della  Tipografia 
Poliglotta  di  Propaganda :  discorso. 
Torino  :  1866.  i6mo. 


The  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide, 
or  Congregation,  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  a  society  established  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  in  1622,  has  con¬ 
nected  with  it  a  printing-house,  furnished 
with  types  of  all  the  important  languages 
cf  the  world.  This  establishment  for 


many  years  stood  pre-eminent  for  the 
publication  of  the  Bible  and  books  of 
devotion  in  various  languages,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  most  extensive  and 
best-regulated  printing-office  in  Europe. 
It  was  there  that  Bodoni,  the  celebrated 
printer  of  Parma,  received  his  training. 


Galichon  (Emile).  Albert  Durer,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres.  Paris  : 
1861.  8 vo.  pp.  84.  Woodcuts. 

Reprint  from  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  A  rts. 

Galimard  (Aug.).  Les  grands  Artistes  contemporains.  Aubry- 
Lecomte,  dessinateur-lithographe,  1797-1858.  Paris  :  1859.  8vo. 
pp.  24. 

Galitzin  (Prince  Michel).  Deux  Xylographies  de  sa  Bibliotheque. 
Moscau  :  1864.  8vo.  4  plates.  12  copies  only  printed. 

G allay.  Collection  des  Polytypages  de  Gallay.  Meulan  :  1835.  4to. 

-  Specimen  des  Caracteres  de  la  Fonderie  de  Gallay.  Paris  : 

1835.  8vo. 

Gallizioli  (Giovambatista).  Dell’  Origine  della  Stampa  e  degli 
Stampatori  di  Bergamo.  Bergamo  :  1786.  8vo.  pp.  38. 

Galton  (Francis),  F.R.  S.  Colour  Printing  and  Cartography.  [In 
Report  of  the  Forty-second  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Brighton  in  August,  1872, 
pp.  198-203.]  London  :  1872.  8vo. 


The  author  was.  the  President  of  the 
Geographical  Section  of  this  Congress, 
and  in  that  capacity  delivered  the  above 
address.  He  commences  by  referring  to 
the  Ordnance  Maps  published  by  the 
Government,  and  says  that  English  geo¬ 
graphers  are  justly  proud  of  them,  as 
their  accuracy  and  hill-shading  are  un¬ 
surpassed  elsewhere. 

Referring  to.  colour-printing  and  its 
application  to  bird’s-eye  views,  the  author 
points  out  how  recently,  yet  how  usefully, 


Several  years  ago  he  contributed  to  Mac¬ 
millan's  Magazine  a  paper  entitled 
“  Meteorographica,”  a  method  of  print¬ 
ing  weather  data.  It  consisted  of  the 
employment  of  special  types  and  various 
colours.  It  is  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  being  the  very  earliest  effort  in  Europe 
to  record  the  weather  simultaneously  at 
successive  periods  of  time  over  a  large 
area.  The  method  by  which  the  weather- 
charts  were  first  printed  in  the  Times  was 
also  originated  by  Mr.  Galton.  He 
placed  the  idea,  and  the  simple  ruled 


the  system  has  been  applied  to  carto 
graphy.  The  facility  of  multiplying  plates  which  he  had  produced  on  the 
coloured  drawings  by  the  lithographic  principle  suggested,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 


process  will,  he  believes,  probably  lead 
to  a  closer  union  than  heretofore  has 
existed  between  geography  and  art.  The 
advance,  made  in  colour-printing  has 
already  influenced  cartography  in  foreign 
countries,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be 
so.  A  black  and  white  map  is  but  a 
symbol — it  can  never  be  a  representation 
of  the  many-coloured  aspects  of  nature. 
It  is  recommended  that  maps  should 
always  be  issued  coloured,  at  the  very 
least  in  two  colours,  one  for  the  hills  and 
the  other  for  the  roads. 

Mr.  Galton  is  the  author  of  several 
standard  works  on  meteorological  and 
geographical  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
celebrated  book,  “The  Art  of  Travel.” 


P.  M.  Shanks,  of  the  Patent  Type- 
Founding  Company,  who  carried  it  into 
effect  by  inventing  a  drill  pantograph 
acting  on  a  composition,  whence  stereo¬ 
type  plates  are  afterwards  taken. — ( See 
Patent  Type  -  Founding  Company.) 
The  beautiful  plates  of  the  Quarterly 
Weather  Reports  of  the  Meteorological 
Department  are  also  largely  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Galton,  who  was,  however,  in  this 
particular  work,  much  helped  by  Mr. 
Warren  de  la  Rue,  also  a  member  of  the 
Meteorological  Committee.  The  peculiar 
pantograph  by  which  the  voluminous 
records  are  compressed  to  a  uniform  scale, 
yet  differing  in  length  and  breadth,  is 
Mr.  Gallon's  sole  invention. 


Galvanoplastik  (Die)  und  ihre  Anwendung  fur  die  Buchdrucker- 
kunst.  Leipzig.  8vo.  pp.  180. 

A  Treatise  on  electro-metallurgy,  and  its  application  to  typography. 

Gama  (J.  P.).  Esquisse  historique  de  Gutenberg.  Paris  :  1857. 
8vo.  pp.  xvi.  60. 

This  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  inventor  of  printing  contains  no  new  particulars, 
and  even  overlooks  the  researches  of  Didot  and  the  new  facts  adduced  in  his 
memoir. 

Gam  BA  (Bartolommeo).  Elogio  funebre  di  Giuseppe  Remondini, 
tipografo  [di  Bergamo]:  pp.  123  to  152  of  “  Alcune  Operette.” 
Milano  :  1827.  i6mo. 

-  Biografia  dell’  illustre  Tipografo  Giambattista  Bodoni. 

[Venezia:  1835.]  8vo.  Extract  from  the  “  Biografia  degl’ 
Italiani  illustri  del  Secolo  XVIII.” 

A  biography  of  the  most  illustrious  of  been  given  in  this  Bibliography  [see 
Italian  typographers.  A. list  of  several  Bodoni,  &c.]. 

works  relating  to  Bodoni  has  already  John  Baptist  (or,  in  Italian,  Giam¬ 


battista)  Bodoni  was  born  at  Saluzzo, 
in  Piedmont,  in  1740  ;  he  died  in  1813. 
He  was  not  only  regarded  by  his  country¬ 
men  as  the  most  eminent  of  Italian 
printers,  but,  by  many  bibliophiles — 
Italian  and  foreign — as  the  most  eminent 
in  the  world  at  his  epoch,  superior  even 
to  Baskerville,  Bulmer,  Bensley,  and 
Didot.  As  we  have  already  given  notices 
of  those  celebrities,  we  may  fitly  append 
some  account  of  Bodoni.  His  father 
was  a  printer,  and  he  was  instructed  at 
an  early  age  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art. 
He  displayed,  however,  a  remarkable 
fondness  for  the  art  of  wood-engraving, 
and,  while  quite  young,  executed  some 
very  meritorious  vignettes.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age,  in  company  with  a  school¬ 
fellow,  Dominic  Costa,  he  left  Saluzzo, 
intending  to  journey  to  Rome,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  employment  there.  The 
uncle  of  his  companion  Costa  was  the 
secretary  to  a  Roman  prelate,  and  ex¬ 
pectations  were  formed  that  he  might 
render  material  assistance  to  the  project. 
Before  they  had  reached  the  capital,  they 
had  run  short  of  funds,  but  Bodoni 
managed  to  obtain  a  small  further  supply 
by  selling  some  of  his  wood-engravings 
to  printers.  When  at  last  they  arrived 
at  Rome,  Costa’s  uncle  strongly  advised 
the  youths  to  return  home.  Bodoni  was 
much  discouraged,  and  felt  inclined  to 
follow  out  the  advice.  Curiosity,  how¬ 
ever,  induced  him  to  visit  the  printing- 
house  of  the  Propaganda  [see  Galeotti, 
ante'].  His  knowledge  and  spirit  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Abbate  Rug- 
gieri,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
establishment,  and  led  to  an  engagement. 
Soon  after  the  head  of  the  Society 
noticed  the  ability  of  young  Bodoni,  and 
became  his  patron,  advising  and  assisting 
him  in  his  studies  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  Ruggieri  intrusted  him,  in 
1762,  to  print  the  Missal  in  Coptic  Arabic 
and  the  Alphabetum  Tibetanum.  The 
work  was  so  well  executed  that  Bodoni’s 
name  was  mentioned  in  the  colophon. 

Ruggieri  shortly  afterwards  committed 
suicide,  and  the  event  affected  Bodoni  so 
keenly  that  he  resolved  to  leave  his  native 
country  and  seek  his  fortune  in  England. 
On  the  way,  he  visited  his  aged  parents  ; 
but  a  severe  illness  which  overtook  him 
prevented  him  from  continuing  his  jour¬ 
ney.  At  this  time  the  Marquis  de  Felino 
offered  him  the  superintendence  of  a 
press  which  he  was  about  to  establish  at 
Parma,  and  in  1768  Bodoni  accepted  the 


situation.  He  soon  won  great  reputation, 
but  rather  from  the  high  excellence  than 
from  the  number  of  his  productions.  In 
1788  he  was  invited  to  Rome  to  print  a 
fine  edition  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian  classics.  The  Duke  of  Parma 
was  determined  to  prevent  Bodoni 
leaving  that  city,  and  therefore  esta¬ 
blished  a  model  printing-office  in  his  own 
palace.  From  this  place  were  issued  the 
famous  “  Bodoni  editions  ”  of  Horace, 
in  folio  (1791)  ;  Virgil,  folio  (1793) ;  Catul¬ 
lus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Tasso 
(1794),  and  Tacitus  (1795).  Bodoni’s 
most  magnificent  work  was  the  Homer, 
published  in  1808,  with  a  dedication  in 
Italian,  French,  and  'Latin  to  Napoleon. 
From  the  Emperor,  indeed,  he  and  his 
press  had  received  marked  protection 
when  the  French  armies  entered  Italy. 
In  1810  Bodoni  personally  presented  the 
Emperor  at  St.  Cloud  with  a  copy  of  the 
Homer,  printed  on  vellum,  and  received 
a  pension  of  3,000  francs.  Eugene 
Beauharnais  offered  him  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  press  at  Milan,  while  Murat 
invited  him  to  Naples ;  but  he  resolved 
to  remain  at  Parma.  In  1811  he  received 
the  Cross  of  the  Two  Sicilies. from  Murat, 
and  undertook  to  issue  a  series  of  French 
classics  for  the  young  son  of  Murat,  in 
imitation  of  the  Delphine  editions,  pre¬ 
pared  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
styled  in  usum  Delfihini ,  or  for  the  use 
of  the  Dauphin.  Bodoni  began  with 
Telemachus,  which  was  issued  in  1812. 
Napoleon  gave  18,000  francs  to  assist  the 
enterprise,  and  nominated  Bodoni  as 
Chevalier  de  la  Reunion.  The  great 
printer,  however,  soon  afterwards  died  of 
gout.  His  widow  continued  the  business 
for  a  few  years. 

The  bibliomania  which  prevailed  in 
England  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  endowed  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Bodoni  with  extravagant  value. 
English  publishers  engaged  him  to  print 
several  of  their  most  magnificent  works. 
Among  books  printed  in  English,  by  the 
Italian  “prince -of  typographers”  were 
“The  Castle  of  Otranto”  (1791),  Gray’s 
Poems,  in  quarto  (1793),  the  edition  only 
comprising  100  copies  on  large  paper  and 
200  on  ordinary  ;  Gray’s  “  Elegy  ”  (1793), 
with  an  Italian  translation,  the  edition 
being  restricted  to,  100 ;  Thomson’s 
“  Seasons  ”  (1794),  175  copies  only 

printed;  and  “Lines  to  Victory”  by 
Cornelia  Knight,  in  quarto  (1793),  100 
copies. 


Gand  (Michel  Joseph  de).  Recherches  Historiques  et  Critiques  sur 
la  Vie  et  les  Editions  de  Thierry  Martens  [Martinus,  Mertens]. 
Publ.  par  F.  J.  de  Smet.  Alost  :  1845.  8vo.  pp.  xi.  246. 
6  plates. 

Martens  was  the  first  Belgian  printer.  His  device  and  references  to  some  of  his 
productions  will  be  found  post. — See  Martens,  T. 

Gandellini  (Giovanni  Gori).  Notizie  Istoriche  degl’  Intagliatori. 
3  vols.  Siena  :  1771.  8vo. - -Siena  :  1808.  8vo. 

-  Notizie  degl’  Intagliatori,  raccolte  da  varj  scrittori  ed  aggiunte 

a  G.  G.  Gandellini  dal  Luigi  de  Angelis.  12  vols.  Siena  : 
1808-16.  8vo. 

Gando  (Nicolas).  Epreuve  des  Caracteres  de  la  Fonderie  de  Nicolas 

Gando.  Paris  :  1745.  4to. - -1760,  4to. - 1827,  folio. - 

1828,  8vo. 

Observations  sur  la  Traite  historique  et  critique  “  Sur  l’Origine 


et  les  Progres  des  Caracteres  de  Fonte  pour  l’lmpression  de  la 
Musique,”  par  Fournier  le  Jeune.  Berne:  1765.  4to. 

In  repelling  this  attack,  Fournier  in  his  reply  accuses  the  Gandos  of  plagiarism, 
and  keenly  criticises  their  style  of  fount. 

-  Recueil  cl’Ornements  qui  comprennent  differentes  Combinai- 

sons  de  Vignettes.  Paris'.  1745.  4to. 

Nicolas  Gando,  type-founder,  was  came  somewhat  celebrated.  He  applied 
born  in  Geneva  at  the  commencement  of  himself  especially  to  the  printing  of 


music,  and  associated  his  son  Pierre 
Francois  (born  in  Geneva  in  1733,  died  in 
Paris  in  1800)  with  the  enterprise. 


the  eighteenth  century,  and  died  in  Paris 
about  1767.  We  hear  of  him  first  in 
Berne,  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  where  he 
established  ar  type-foundry,  which  be- 

Gando  (Pierre  Francis).  Lettre  de  Francois  Gando  le  jeune,  graveur 
et  fondeur  de  caracteres  d’imprimerie.  Paris:  1 75^-  121110. 

Gar  (Tommaso).  Letture  di  Bibliologia  fatte  nella  Regia  Universita 
degli  studi  in  Napoli  durante  il  primo  semestre  del  1865.  Torino  : 
1868.  8vo.  pp.  ix.  338. 

The  fourth  of  these  lectures  treats  of  the  transition  from  manuscript  to  typography, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  growth  and  perfection  of  printing. 

Garnier  Dubourgneuf  (J.  A.).  Code  de  la  Presse.  Paris  :  1822. 
8vo. 
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Garnier  (J.  M.).  Histoire  de  l’lmagerie  populaire  et  des  Cartes  a 
Jouer  a  Chartres.  Suivie  de  Recherches  sur  le  Commerce  du 
Colportage  des  Complaintes,  Canards,  et  Chansons  des  Rues. 
Chartres  :  1869.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  448. 

The  first  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  wood-engraving,  the  fifth  an 
account  of  the  manufacture  of  playing-cards  at  Chartres. 

Garzonus  (Thomas).  Piazza  Universale,  das  ist  Allgemeine  Schau" 
platz  oder  Markt  und  Zusammenkiinfte  aller  Professionen,  Kiinsten’ 
Geschafiften,  Hanseln  und  Handwercken  in  der  gantzen  Welt, 
warm,  und  von  wemste  erfunden,  zugenommen,  verbessert,  etc. 
Frankfort.  1626.  Fol. 

Gaskill  (Jackson).  The  Printing-machine  Manager’s  Complete 
Practical  Handbook ;  or,  the  Art  of  Machine-managing  fully 
explained.  London  :  187 7.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  145. 

The  author  describes  himself  as  being  proper  treatment  of  rollers,  instructions 
a  machine  manager  of  thirty  years’  ex-  in  colour-printing,  lithography;  with  legal 
perience.  His  book  professed  to  give  information,  &c.  It  was,  however,  a  very 
descriptions  of  the  machines  at  present  crude  and  unsatisfactory  production,  and 
employed  in  the  printing  trade,  instruc-  still  left  as  a  desideratum  a  truly  prac- 
tions  in  making  ready,  directions  for  the  tical  manual  on  this  important  subject. 

Gatteaux.  Considerations  sur  la  Gravure  en  Taille-douce  et  sur 
Gerard  Audran.  [Paris]  :  1850.  4to. 

This  notice  was  reprinted  in  the  Artiste ,  for  January,  1851. 


Gaubert  (E.  R.  G. ).  Renovation  de  PImprimerie.  Nouvelle  Puis¬ 
sance  de  la  Mecanique.  Notice  sur  la  Gerotype,  ou  Machine  a 
distributer  et  a  composer  en  Typographic.  Paris  :  1843.  8vo. 


PP-  I5* 

M.  Etienne  Robert  Gaubert  was  the 
earliest  patentee  in  this  country,  of  a 
Type-distributing  Machine.  His  patent 
is  dated  the  13th  of  March,  1840. 
The  only  previous  inventor,  in  fact, 
of  t}rpe  -  manipulating  machinery  was 
William  Church,  whose  specification  for 
a  composing  apparatus  was  drawn 
up  in  1822.  Gaubert  described  his 
invention  as  “certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  distributing 
types  or  other  typographical  characters 
into  proper  receptacles,  and  placing  the 
same  in  order  for  setting  up  after  being 
used  in  printing.”  It  was  claimed  that 
the  machine  “would,  in  three  minutes, 
do  what  would  occupy  a  workman  two 
or  three  hours.”  There  were  to  be  no 
less  than  108  separate  types  employed, 
and  these  types  were  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  “classes,”  each  containing 
three  “ divisions,”  with  “sub-divisions” 
of  six.  The  “classes”  were  determined 
by  having  or  not  having  a  notch  on  the 
foot  of  the  type  ;  the  “divisions”  by, the 
absence  or  position  of  a  nick  on  one  side 
of  the  type,  and  the  sub-divisions  by  its 
absence  or  position  on  the  other.  The 
separation  was  effected  by  passing  the 
types  over  holes  furnished  with  pins  cor¬ 
responding  to  their  form,  and  finally 


under  bridges,  which  separated  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  thickness.  The  apparatus 
would  appear  to  have  been  excessively 
complicated.  The  types  and  spaces  were 
laid  on  an  oscillating  plane  ;  thence  they 
passed  to  a  “  directing  plane  ”;  and  thence 
in  a  row  by  oblique  bars  to  “  directing 
passages.”  From  these  they  passed  to  a 
“sifting  or  separating  plate,”  furnished 
with  apertures  sufficiently  long  to  admit 
of  the  spaces  passing  through  them,  but 
not  long  enough  to  allow  of  types  pass¬ 
ing.  The  types  were,  by  obstacles  in 
their  paths,  turned  round  and  shot  down 
“diagonal  ways  ”  to  another  plate,  where 
they  were  caused  to  turn  round  again, 
and  fall  against  oblique  guides.  There 
was  after  this  a  “  plate  for  separating  the 
classes,”  from  whence  the  types  of  the 
same  sub-divisions  passed  to  the  “com¬ 
mon  conductor,”  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  “plane  for  separating  by  thickness,” 
furnished  with  a  series  of  bridges  of  de¬ 
creasing  height.  The  complexity,  indeed, 
is  rather  amusing,  and  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  when  M.  Gaubert  set 
up  one  or  two  of  his  machines  in  Paris, 
they  soon  demonstrated  themselves  to  be 
an  utter  failure.  The  other  inventions  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  above  brochure  were  not 
patented  in  this  country. 


Gaucher  (Charles  Etienne).  Essai  sur  l’Origine  et  les  Avantages  de 
la  Gravure,  lu  a  la  Seance  publique  de  la  Societe  libre  des  Sciences, 
Arts,  et  Belles-Lettres  de  Paris,  le  9  vendemiaire  de  Pan  VI. 
[Paris  :  1805].  4to. 

-  Lettre  a  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  sur  la  Gravure.  [Paris  : 

1791.]  i2mo. 

_  This  writer  contributed  the  article,  con-  Charles  Etienne  Gaucher  was  a  French 
sidered  a  very  valuable  one,  on  “  En-  engraver  and  man  of  letters.  He  was 
gravers”  in  Fontenay’s  “  Dictionary  of  born  at  Paris,  1740,  where  he  died. 
Artists,”  1770.  1804. 


Gaullier  (Ernest).  L’Imprimerie  a  Bordeaux  en  i486.  Bordeaux  : 
1869.  8vo.  pp.  44. 


Gaullieur  (E.  H.).  Etudes  sur  la  Typographic  Genevoise  du  XVC 
au  XIXe  Siecle,  et  sur  l’Origine  de  PImprimerie  en  Suisse. 
Geneve  :  1855.  8vo.  pp.  260,  and  4  sheets  of  impressions  (1478- 
1600). 


Gauter  (Aellaerdus). 

The  printing-press  was  established  in  the  Low  Countries  —  by  Gerard  Leeu 
this  celebrated  city — at  the  time  one  of  or  Leew  (g.  ?'.)  in  1477.  After  him  came 
the  most  opulent  and  highly  educated  in  a  succession  of  eminent  printers,  of 


whom  Gauter  was  not  the  least  distill-  and  only  a  few  of  his  books,  which  are 
guished.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  chiefly  of  a  controversial  and  fugitive 
personal  details  concerning  him  extant,  character. 

Gauthier  (l’Abbe  Toussaint).  Histoire  de  PImprimerie  en  Bre¬ 
tagne.  Rennes:  1857.  8vo.  pp.  57. 

Only  fifty  copies  reprinted  from  Le  Progres,  a  periodical  of  Rennes. 

Gauthier  (V.  Eugene).  Annuaire  de  PImprimerie  pour  1853. 
Paris:  1853.  8vo. 

The  work  was  not  continued  as  intended.— See  Periodicals. 

-  Concordance  du  Point  Typographique  avec  le  Systeme 

metrique,  etc.  Paris:  i860,  s.  sh. - Nice:  1871.  8vo.  pp.  16. 

6th  edit.  Nice:  1875.  8vo.  pp.  16. 

- Peche's  Poetiques  : — La  Ronde  de  Typographes  ;  La  Presse 

Mechanique  ;  Hymne  a  Guttenberg  ;  La  Bateliere  du  Lac,  bluette. 
Paris :  1856.  8vo. 

Four  songs  taken  from  the  vaudeville  Saint-Jean  Porte-Latine. 

-  Projets  d’un  Conseil  de  Famille  de  la  Typographic  Parisienne 

et  d’une  Assurance  naturelle  entre  les  Typographes  Parisiens  pour 
le  cas  de  Manque  involontaire  de  Travail.  Paris  :  1862.  8vo. 
pp.  16. 

-  Les  Sorciers  du  Cloitre  Saint-Benoit.  Episode  dramatique  en 

trois  actes  et  six  tableaux  des  Origines  de  lTmprimerie  en  France. 
Nice  :  1868.  161110. 

Gauthier- Villars.  Imprimerie  de  Gauthier- Villars,  Rue  de  Seine, 
Saint-Germain,  10.  Paris  :  1867.  4to. 

_  This  printing-house,  established  exclu-  Courcier,  who  was  succeeded  by  Bache- 
sively  for  the  production  of  scientific  Her  in  1821,  followed  in  1853  by  Mallet, 
and  technical  works  published  by  the  to  whom  Gauthier -Villars  succeeded  in 
same  firm,  was  founded  in.  1791  by  J.  M.  1867. 

Gautier.  Lettre  concernant  le  nouvel  art  de  Graver  et  dTmprimer 
les  Tableaux.  Paris  :  1749.  i2mo.  pp.  xvi.  22,  and  coloured 
plates. 

-  Lettre  a  1’ Auteur  du  Mercure,  sur  1’ Invention  et  l’Utilite  de 

P  Art  d’imprimer  les  Tableaux.  [Paris]:  1756.  121110. 


-  Seconde  Lettre  a  T Auteur  de  Mercure  sur  Y Invention  et 

l’Utilite  de  PArt  d’imprimer  les  Tableaux,  et  Reponse  a  celle  de 
M.  Robert.  [Paris  :  1756].  i2mo. 

Gazzera  (Costanzo).  Notizie  intorno  all’  Origine  ed  al  Progresso 
dell’ Arte  Tipografica  in  Saluzzo.  Saluzzo  :  1831.  8vo. 

Saluzzo,  in  Piedmont,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Bodoni,  and  the  place  where 
his  father  (a  printer)  worked.  It  is  distinguished  for  having  produced  several 
eminent  typographers,  of  whom  the  above  work  gives  some  account. 

Ged  (William).  C.  Crispi  Sallustii  Belli  Catilinarii  et  Jugurthani 
Historiae.  Edinburgi,  Guilelmus  Ged,  Aurifaber  Edinensis,  non 
typis  mobilibus  ut  vulgo  fieri  solet,  sed  tabellis  seu  laminis  fusis, 
excudebat.  1 744.  8vo. 

This  edition  of  Sallust  earns  its  place  in  our  list  from  being  the  first  essay  towards 
Stereotype  printing. 

-  An  account  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  that  Improvement 

in  the  Art  of  Printing  invented  by  William  Ged,  late  Goldsmith 
in  Edinburgh  ;  with  proposals  of  a  Subscription  for  enabling  his 
Son,  James  Ged,  Printer,  and  now  the  only  possessor  of  this 
valuable  secret,  to  carry  it  into  further  Execution,  for  the  Good 
of  the  Publick,  and  the  Benefit  of  his  Family.  4to.  London  : 
1751.  pp.  4. 


—  Biographical  Memoirs  of  William  Ged,  including  a  particular 
account  of  his  progress  in  the  art  of  Block  Printing.  London  : 
1781.  8vo. 


The  author  of  this  work  was  John 
Bowyer  Nichols.  It  was  reprinted  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hodgson  as  one  of  the 
Newcastle  Reprints.  —See  Hodgson,  T. 

William  Ged,  who  was  born  in  1690 
and  died  1749,  was  the  undoubted  inven¬ 
tor  of  Stereotyping,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
block-printing  (for  the  word  stereotypie 
was  originated  by  Firmin  Didot,  1795-7). 
He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  carried  on  a 
successful  business  in  Edinburgh  as  a 
goldsmith.  In  this  profession  he  was 
widely  known  for  many  improvements 
and  inventions.  As  a  goldsmith,  he  be¬ 
came,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  banker,  and 
was  brought  into  connection  with  our 
trade  by  furnishing  money  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  printers.  In  1725,  a  printer 
represented  to  Ged  that  he  was  greatly 
embarrassed  by  being  compelled  to  send 
to  London  for  type,  there  being  then  no 
type-founders  in  Scotland,  and  much  of 
the  type  then  in  use  coming  from  Holland. 
The  ingenious  goldsmith  was  urged  to 
undertake  the  business  of  type-founding  ; 
but  Ged  was  struck  with  the  idea  of 
making  plates  of  the  composed  pages, 
believing  that  it  could  be  successfully 
done.  He  borrowed  a  page  of  type,  and 
made  many  experiments  with  a  variety  of 


materials,  but  did  not  complete  his  inven¬ 
tion  until  two  years  afterwards.  Ged 
then  offered  a  fourth  interest  in  his  in¬ 
vention  to  an  Edinburgh  printer,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  advancing  the  sum  necessary 
to  establish  a  foundry.  The  partnership 
lasted  two  years,  but  the  printer  (alarmed 
at  the  expensiveness  of  the  undertaking) 
failed  to  fulfil  his  promises.  A  London 
stationer  named  William  Fenner,  visiting 
Edinburgh,  next  offered  to  establish  a 
foundry  in  London,  in  full  working  order, 
for  one-half  the  profits.  Ged,  now  ex¬ 
ceedingly  anxious  for  the  success  of  his 
invention,  accepted  these  terms,  disposed 
of  his  business  in  Edinburgh,  and  followed 
his  new  partner  to  London,  where  he 
found  himself  once  more  deceived.  With 
many  plausible  pretences,  the  stationer 
induced  the  unfortunate  inventor  to  bring 
a  type-founder  into  the  partnership,  who 
furnished  refuse  type,  which  Ged  rejected 
as  being  totally  useless  to  his  purpose. 
Still  undiscouraged,  Ged  applied  person¬ 
ally  to  the  King’s  printers,  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  stereotype  some  type  which  they 
had  recently  introduced.  The  printers 
consulted  the  type-founders  who  had 
made  the  type,  and  the  latter,  of  course, 
denied  the  utility  of  the  invention.  An 
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interview,  however,  was  arranged,  which 
led  to  the  curious  result  of  the  type¬ 
founder  laying  a  wager  that  he  could 
make  the  stereotype  himself.  The  fore¬ 
man  of  the  King’s  Printing  House  was 
made  the  umpire.  Each  of  the  disputants 
was  furnished  with  a  page  in  type  of  a 
Bible,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  furnish  the  stereotype  in  eight 
days.  Upon  receiving  the  type,  Ged 
went  immediately  to  work,  and  the  same 
day  finished  three  plates  of  the  page,  took 
impressions  from  them,  and  carried  them 
to  the  umpire,  who  acknowledged  his 
success  with  much  astonishment.  The 
fame  of  this  invention  soon  afterwards 
reached  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who 
offered  Ged  and  his  partners  the  vacant 
office  of  printer  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  with  the  privilege  of  printing 
Bibles  and  prayer-books  by  the  new  pro¬ 
cess.  Ged  eagerly  accepted  the  position, 
and  went  to  Cambridge  ;  but  the  letter- 
founders,  it  is  said,  prevented  his  suc¬ 
cess  by  supplying  imperfect  type.  When 
Ged  sent  to  Holland  for  new  type, 
he  was  again  deceived.  After  struggling 
unsuccessfully  for  five  years,  without 
being  able  to  complete  a  single  set  of 
plates,  and  encountering  every  possible 
form  of  opposition  from  the  printers,  as 
well  as  treachery  from  his  own  partners, 
he  relinquished  the  undertaking  and  re¬ 
turned,  a  ruined  man,  to  Edinburgh. 
His  friends  in  that  city  subscribed  a  suf¬ 
ficient  sum  for  the  stereotyping  of  a  single 
volume,  and  the  unfortunate  inventor 
apprenticed  his  son  to  a  printer,  that  he 
might  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the 
enmity  of  the  trade.  By  the  assistance 
of  his  son  he  produced,  in  1744,  after 
eleven  years  of  endeavour,  the  edition  of 


Sallust  cited  above.  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  state  that  some  of  the  original 
plates  of  the  above  have  been  preserved. 
They  are  contained  in  the  collection  of 
books,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  Edinburgh,  and  were  lent  to 
the  Caxton  Exhibition.  A  copy  of  the 
book  itself,  as  printed  from  Ged’s  plates, 
is  contained  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  London,  and  another  in  the 
library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  It 
was  not  a  fine  specimen  of  the  art,  but 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  invention  had 
been  completed.  Ged’s  Son  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  printing, 
but  just  at  the  moment  that  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  assist  his  father,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  inventor  died  in  1749.  Although 
suffering  so  bitterly  at  home,  Ged  refused 
several  offers,  either  to  go  to  Holland,  or 
to  sell  his  invention  to  printers  of  that 
country,  declaring  that  he  only  desired 
to  serve  his  native  land,  and  would  not 
hurt  it  by  giving  the  printers  of  another 
country  such  an  advantage.  For  about 
sixty  years  nothing  further  was  heard  of 
stereotyping.  It  was  re-invented  by  Dr. 
Tilloch,  of  Edinburgh,  in  conjunction 
with  the  printer,  A.  Wilson.  In  1804  they 
produced  “An  Abstract  of  the  Whole 
Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Religion.”  The 
Earl  of  Stanhope  shortly  after  heard  of  the 
process,  and  took  the  trouble  to  become 
practically  acquainted  with  it.  He  effected 
several  improvements,  and  advocated  the 
system  so  warmly  that  he  succeeded  in 
getting  it  introduced  in  the  printing 
trade.  Some  stereo  plates,  and  the  book 
printed  therefrom,  used  by  his  lordship, 
were  exhibited  at  the  Caxton  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  1877,  being  lent  by  the  present 
Earl  Stanhope. 


-  Block-printing.  In  Gentleman' s  Magazine ,  li.  379. 

This  is  a  review,  published  in  August,  sunk  under  its  own  burden,  for  reasons 
1781,  of  the  “  Biographical  Memoirs  of  here  needless  to  recapitulate.  The  at- 
William  Ged.”  After  extracting  the  tempt,  however,  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion 
leading  features  of  Ged’s  life,  the  Gentle -  is  laudable,  and  the  end  benevolent.  As 
man's  Magazine  concludes  thus  Thus  such  may  success  attend  it.”  It  will  be 
ended  his  life  and  project,  which,  in-  remembered  that  Johnson,  writing  in  his 
genious  as  it  seems,  is  not  likely  to  be  “  Typographia,”  1824,  speaks  of  the 
revived  if,  as  Mr.  Mores  suggests,  it  invention  as  almost  useless,  and  non- 
must,  had  it  at  first  succeeded,  have  soon  economical  We  know  better  now. 

Gedenkbuch  an  die  festliclien  Tage  der  Inauguration  des  Gutenberg- 
Denkmals  zu  Mainz,  am  13.  14.  15.  und  16.  August,  1837.  Nebst 
den  Acten,  die  Entstehung  desselben  betreffend  und  einer  kurzen 
Lebensbeschreibung  Gutenbergs.  Mainz:  1837.  8vo.  pp.  viii. 
207.  4  lithographic  plates. 

An  account  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Gutenberg  statue  at  Mayence  in  1837. 

Gedenkbuch  dervierten  Sacularfeier  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdrucker- 
kunst  zu  Braunschweig  am  Johannisfest  desjahres  1840.  Braun¬ 
schweig  :  1840.  8  vo. 

Many  of  these  guides  and  accounts  of  the  festivals  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Discovery  of  Printing  in  the  various  towns  of  Holland  and  Germany  will  be  found 
scattered  through  our  lists. 

Gedenkbuch  zur  vierten  Jubelfeier  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdrucker- 
kunst  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Frkf. :  1840.  Royal  8vo. 

Gedenkbuch,  Thuringisch-Erfurter,  dervierten  Sacular-Jubelfeier  der 
Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst  zu  Erfurt  am  26.  u.  27.  Juli 
1840.  Erfurt:  1840.  8vo.  With  a  portrait  of  Gutenberg  and  20 
artistic  sketches. 


Gee  (John).  The  Foot  out  of  the  Snare,  &c.  Containing  also  a 
Catalogue  of  Popish  Books  lately  printed,  Popish  Printers,  Physi¬ 
cians,  Priests,  and  Jesuits  in  London.  London  :  1624.  4to. 
pp.  x.  1 16,  26. 

Geheimniss  (Das)  des  Steindrucks  in  seinem  ganzen  Umfang.  Prac- 
tisch  und  oline  Riickhalt  nach  eigenen  Erfahrungen.  Tubingen  : 
1810.  4to.  12  plates. 

Geheimniss  enthulltes  der  englischen  Stereotypen-verfertigung,  wichtig 
fur  Schriftgieszer  und  Buchdrucker,  etc.  Leipzig  :  1822.  8vo. 

Gehrken  (Dr.  F.  J.).  Heinrich  Aldegraver,  Goldschmied,  Maler, 
Kupferstecher,  und  I’ragschneider,  biographisch  und  kunsthis- 
torisch  dargestellt.  Munster :  1841.  8vo. 

Geidei.  (H.).  Anleitung  zunr  mathematischen  Satz.  Leipzig: 
1866.  161110. 

Geilnhauten.  Collectarius  perpetuarum  Formarum.  Halts  :  173 7- 
4to. 

Gent  (Thomas),  Printer,  of  York.  Life,  written  by  himself,  edited  by 
Rev.  Jos.  Hunter.  Portrait.  1832.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  208. 

A  very  interesting  biography  of  a  distinguished  country  printer.  It  contains  also 

a  number  of  details  relative  to  the  history  of  typography  during  the  second  half  of 

the  eighteenth  century.  The  portrait  is  by  Augustus  Fox. 


Genzsch  und  Heyse.  Proben  der  Schriftschneiderei  von,  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  1868.  8vo. 

Specimens  of  news,  book,  and  fancy  types  from  the  foundry  of  Gentzsch  &  ' 

Heyse,  Hamburg. 

Geret  (S.  L.).  De  Aldi  Pii  Manutii  Romani  Vita  Meritisque  in  rem 
literariam,  &c.  Vitembergre :  1753.  4to. 

Gerlings  (H.).  Haarlemsche  Bijdragen  bijeengebragt.  Haarlem  : 
1869.  8vo. 

-  Het  Leven  van  Theodorus  Schrevelius  (Dirk  Schrevel).  8vo. 

Sine  a  et  1. 

GEronval  (Audoin  de).  Manuel  de  lTmprimeur,  ou  Traite  simplifie 
de  la  Typographic.  Avec  un  grand  nombre  de  figures.  Paris  : 
1826.  i8mo. 

Gerstner  (Dr.  L.  Joseph).  Die  Buchdruckerkunst  in  ihrer  Bedeu- 
tung  ftir  Wissenschaft,  Staat  und  Wirthschaft.  Wurzburg.  1865. 
8vo.  pp.  28. 

Geschichte  der  Buchdruckereien  der  Stadt  Leipzig,  &c.  Leipzig  : 

1840.  8  vo. 

Geschichte  der  Buchdruckerkunst  in  Basel,  & c.  Basel :  1840.  4to. 

Geschichte  der  Buchdruckereien  im  Kanton  St.  Gallen,  mit  ein- 
leitender  Nachricht  fiber  die  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst. 
Eine  Festgabe  ftir  die  Theilnehmer  an  der  Sakularfeier  in  St. 
Gallen  am  24.  Juni  1840.  St.  Gallen  :  1840.  8vo. 

Geschichte  der  Buchdruckereien  in  Konigsberg.  Konigsberg  :  1840. 
8vo. 

Geschichte  der  Buchdruckerkunst  und  ihres  Erfinders  Johannes 
Gutenberg.  Berlin  :  1840.  8vo. 

Geschichte  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst.  Leipzig:  1840.  4to. 

Geschichte  kritische  der  Buchdruckerkunst.  1 780.  4to. 

Geschichte  der  k.  k.  Plof.  und  Staats-Druckerei  in  Wien  von  einem 
Typographen  dieser  Anstalt.  Wien  :  1851.  8vo.  2  parts.  Parti, 
History;  Part  2,  Description,  pp.  iv.  no,  with  8  lithographic 
plates  and  1  copperplate. 

Geschichte  der  Stadtbuchdruckerei  in  Breslau.  Breslau  :  1804. 
4to.  With  copperplate. 

Geschichtliche  Uebersicht  der Kupferstechkunst.  3  parts.  Leipzig: 

1841.  8vo. 

Gesetz.  Das  Press-Gesetz  vom  12.  Mai  1851  ;  nebst  den  Ministerial- 
Bestimmungen  tiber  die  Bildung  der  Prfifungs-Commissionen  fiir 
Buchhandler  und  Buchdrucker  u.  die  Priifung  selbst,  vom  10. 
Aug.  1851.  Landsberg  :  1852.  8vo.  pp.  35. 

Gesetz  Konigl.  Preussisches,  wegen  Erhebung  einer  Stempelsteuer 
von  polit.  und  Anzeige-Blattern,  vom  2.  Juni  1852 ;  nebst  den 
Regulativen  dazu.  Konigl.  Preuss.  Gesetz  fiber  das  Postwesen, 
vom  5.  Juni  1852.  Landsberg  :  1852.  8vo.  pp.  19. 

Gesetz  fiber  die  Presse  ffir  die  preussischen  Staaten.  Berlin:  1851. 
4to.  pp.  12. 

Gesetz  fiber  die  Presse.  Vom  12.  Mai  1851.  Berlin:  1851.  i6mo. 
pp.  21. 

Gesprach,  Merkwfirdiges,  im  Reiche  der  Todten  zwischen  den  ersten 
Erfindern  der  Buchdruckerkunst,  worin,  von  dem  Ursprung, 
Fortgang  und  fibrigen  Schicksalen  derselben  gehandelt,  und  ins- 
besondere  der  Stadt  Mayntz  der  Ruhm  von  der  Erfindung  solcher 
Kunst  vindiciret  wird  :  "in  dem  dritten  Buchdrucker-jubilreo  der 
curiosen  Welt  nebst  einigen  remarquablen  Neuigkeiten  aus  dem 
Reiche  der  Lebendigen  mitgetheilet.  Erfurt  :  1 74°-  8vo.  With 
portraits  of  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and  others. 

Gessner  (Chr.  Fr.)  Die  so  nothig  als  niitzliche  Buchdruckerkunst 
und  Schriftgiesserey,  mit  ihren  Schriften,  Formaten  und  alien 
dazu  geliorigen  Instrumentenabgebildet,  auch  klarlich  beschrieben, 
und  nebst  einer  kurzgefassten  Erzahlung  vom  Ursprung  und  Fort- 
gang  der  Buchdruckerkunst  fiberkaupt,  insonderheit  von  den 
furnehmsten  Buchdruckern  in  Leipzig.  4  vols.  Vol.  I.,  xiv. 
294  pp.  and  numerous  plates.  Vol.  II.,  xvi.  208  pp.  and  numerous 
plates;  142  pp.  of  the  “  Reichsabschiede  ”  without  pagination, 
and  60  pp.  of  Orationis  Dominicre  Versiones.  Vol.  III.,  xxviii. 
503  pp.  Vol.  IV.,  xvi.  240  and  144  pp.  Leipzig  :  1740-45.  8vo. 

Appended  to  this  work  is  “  Schrift-proben  wie  solche  zu  Wittenberg  in  C.  Zinckens 

Giesserey  befindlich  sind.”  It  is  a  specimen-book  of  types  in  the  Zincken  foundry  at 

Wittenberg.  Christian  Zinck  cut  some  of  the  founts  for  the  Lreitkopf  foundry. 

-  Der  in  der  Buchdruckerei  wohl  unterrichtete  Lehr-Junge  oder: 

bey  der  Loblichen  Buchdruckerkunst  notliige  und  niizliche  An- 
fangsgriinde,  darinnen  alles,  was  bey  selbiger  in  Acht  zu  nehmen 
u.  zu  lernen  vorfallt,  von  einem  Kunstverwandten  mitgetheilet 
wird.  Leipzig:  1743.  8vo.  pp.  xxxix.  462,  112,  the  last  112 
pa"es  being  the  “  Depositio  Cornuti  Typographic!. ”  With  speci¬ 
mens  of  type  from  the  foundries  of  Erhaidt  and  Zincken. 

-  Das  Leipziger  Formatbuck.  Leipzig:  1740-45.  8vo.  4  vols. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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LIBRARIANS  IN  CONFERENCE, 

,~P'HE  present  is  indeed  an  age  of  Conferences  and  Congresses  on 
JL  every  conceivable  subject.  The  last,  and  not  least,  important  in¬ 
stance  is  that  one  of  the  Librarians,  whose  deliberations  have  been 
recently  brought  to  a  close.  The  Conference  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  In  the 
course  of  his  opening  address  he  said  the  idea  of  a  Conference  of  Li¬ 
brarians  originated  in  America.  Speaking  as  to  the  first  subject  on  the 
paper,  “  The  Extension  and  Formation  of  Libraries,”  he  said  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  a  large  one,  and  of  the  greatest  importance,  comprehending 
as  it  did  the  foundation  of  the  Library  system.  Libraries  were  general 
or  special,  and  whether  they  were  one  or  the  other,  must  depend  upon 
the  localities  in  which  they  were  placed.  It  was  not  until  the  years 
1849  -50  that  the  subject  of  public  libraries  was  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  by  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  presided  over  by  Mr.  William  Evart,  and  appointed  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  establishing  public  libraries.  Libraries 
were  necessary  for  all  localities,  but  the  formation  of  such  libraries 
was  a  serious  charge,  and  the  librarian  ought  to  be  more  than  a 
keeper  of  books.  He  ought  to  be  an  educator,  as  he  had  to  consider 
the  wants  of  persons  for  whom  the  library  was  formed,  and  to  provide 
accordingly.  Mr.  Jones  also  dwelt  upon  many  other  topics  interesting 
to  his  audience,  and  was  greatly  applauded  at  the  close  of  an  address 
of  an  hour  and  a-halfs  duration.  Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  more 
than  briefly  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  papers  which  were 
read.  Notably  one,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  D.  Dunlop,  Assistant  Librarian  of 
the  National  Library  of  Ireland,  “On  a  New  Method  of  rendering  Slip 
Catalogues  available  for  Public  Reference,”  which  dealt  with  a  mecha¬ 
nical  invention  for  the  purpose  described.  Mr.  H.  Stevens  read  a 
paper,  “  On  Cataloguing  by  Photobibliography,”  the  object  being  to 
photograph  on  a  reduced  scale  the  titles  or  title-pages  of  books,  and  to 
print  copies  at  much  less  trouble  and  expense  than  ordinary  copying, 
and  with  much  greater  rapidity.  Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  several  fac¬ 
similes  of  title-pages  reduced  to  one-third,  and  well  executed.  The 
method  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  from  a  favourable  point  of 
view.  Discussion  on  cataloguing  according  to  authors  or  subjects  occu¬ 
pied  some  time  at  one  of  the  sittings,  and  was  supported,  among  others, 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter,  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  (President)  ;  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace,  of  Worcester  College ;  Mr.  Bullen,  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
Mr.  Garnet  ;  Mr.  Vickers,  of  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati  ;  Mr.  L. 
P.  Smith,  Philadelphia  ;  and  Sir  Redmond  Barry.  “A  New  General 
Catalogue  of  English  Literature  ”  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Cornelius  Walford.  He  suggested  the  preparation  of  printed  slips 
of  a  uniform  character,  to  be  distributed  to  the  different  libraries, 
public  and  private,  who  were  to  be  invited  to  contribute  to  the  proposed 
general  catalogue,  each  contributing  library  being  designated  by  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  number,  so  that  the  place  where  the  books  might  be  seen  would 
be  thus  indicated.  From  these  slips  the  catalogue  could  be  set  up  and 
printed,  many  portions  of  it  being  operated  upon  at  the  same  time. 
The  slips,  having  been  used  for  a  general  catalogue,  might  be  re¬ 
arranged  in  view  of  making  a  subject  catalogue  at  any  future  period. 

The  final  sitting  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  this  task  was  happily  accomplished,  its  council  manned,  and 
Oxford  named  as  the  place  of  the  Association’s  first  annual  meeting. 

Many  of  the  topics  which  were  treated  upon  are  beyond  our  specialty, 
but  several  of  them  are  of  immediate  concern  to  our  readers,  and  when 
the  Report  of  the  Conference  is  published,  we  hope  to  refer  to  them  at 
length.  Meanwhile,  we  may  allude  to  one  proposition,  viz.,  the  feasi¬ 
bility  and  desirability  of  printing  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 
Every  literary  man  has  a  strong  feeling  on  this  question.  It  is  a 
national  disgrace  that  the  national  collection  in  Bloomsbury  has  no 
printed  catalogue,  while  every  town  library,  and  even  most  of  the 
private  libraries  of  any  magnitude,  have  one.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  information,  of  a  literary  and  bibliographical  character,  immured 
within  the  huge  manuscript  volumes  which  now  compose  the  Catalogue, 
which  is  desiderated  by  hundreds  of  literary  workers  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  have  no  means  of  acquiring  it.  It  has  been  paid  for, 
liberally,  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  ought  to  be  the  property  of 
scholars  everywhere.  There  is  really  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  There 
are  duplicates  of  every  volume  of  the  written  catalogue,  and  the  process 
of  printing  would  not  cause  any  obstruction.  The  proper  plan  to  adopt 
would  be  to  give  any  publisher  who  likes  to  print  any  portion,  or  the 
whole,  full  power  to  do  so.  Many  sections  have  a  value  of  their  own, 
such  as  Bibles,  Liturgies,  Ephemera,  &c.,  and  publishers  could 
be  found  to  issue  these  as  a  private  adventure.  The  bulk  of  the  entire 
Catalogue, — if  it  were  printed  in  small  type,  with  a  few  necessary  abbre¬ 
viations,  and  shorn  of  the  many  repetitions  which  its  present  system  of 
compilation,  on  strips  of  paper,  involves, — would  not  be  unwieldy. 
We  promise  the  first  of  the  officials  who  brings  the  scheme  into  actual 
realization,  the  lasting  thanks  and  gratitude  of  thousands  of  students 
and  scholars. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Bally  Paper-mills 
Company  is  fixed  for  the  1 7th  inst. 


PATENTS,  NEW  AND  LAPSED, 

SPECIFICATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 

Published  in  August  and  September,  1877. 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  Waterproofing  Paper  and  other  Ligneous 
Tissues.  Felton,  Daniel.  [No.  42.  Jan.  4,  1877.  2d.  No 
drawing], — This  invention  relates  to  the  treatment  of  paper  and 
other  tissues  with  salts  of  zinc  or  cadmium,  with  chromatized 
glue  or  gelatine,  or  with  salt  of  alumina. 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  cutting  or  dividing  Paper  and  other 
Fabrics.  Bently,  D.,  and  Jackson,  J.  B.  [No.  73.  Jan.  8, 
1877.  2d.  No  drawings.  Provisional  protection  only.\ — In 

dividing  webs  of  paper  lengthwise,  the  inventors  propose  to 
discard  the  use  of  circular  cutters,  and  to  substitute  lever  cutters 
or  perforators. 

Improvements  in  Presses  for  printing  in  Colours.  Henderson,  C.  A. 
[From  Rice  &  Brigham,  U.S.A.  No.  1 1 7.  Jan.  10,  1877.  4d. 
Drawing], — It  is  proposed  to  print  in  several  colours  from  one 
form  of  type  by  an  arrangement  of  sectional  ink  tables  and 
ink  fountains,  arranged  to  correspond  to  the  various  lines  of 
type. 

Improvements  in  Printing  Machinery.  Kritcii,  W.  C.,  and  Green¬ 
wood,  A.  [No.  4,549.  Nov.  23,  1876.  6d.  Drawings]. — This 
is  an  improvement  upon  a  patent  granted  to  the  same  parties. 
No.  1,602.  April  30,  1875,  and  consists  chiefly  of  improved 
inking  and  distributing  arrangements  in  a  vertical  platten 
machine. 

Improved  Delivery  Apparatus  for  web  perfecting  Printing  Presses. 
Newton,  A.  V.  [From  A.  Campbell,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
No.  4,644.  Nov.  30,  1876.  8d.  Drawings]. — This  invention 

relates  to — 1.  Delivery  apparatus.  2.  Cutting  the  web  into 
sheets.  3.  Guiding  forward  web  after  cutting.  4.  Use  of  con¬ 
densing  cylinders  for  storing  up  sheets  before  delivering.  5. 
Stripping  condensing  cylinders.  6.  Fly-frame.  7.  Locating 
condensers  and  fly-frame.  8.  Giving  fly-frame  a  springy  action. 
9.  Use  of  swivelling  rollers  between  feeding  rollers  and  cutting 
device.  10.  Peculiar  packing  joint  in  vacuum  chamber.  11. 
Arrangement  of  strippers,  tapers,  and  fly-frame. 

Improvements  in  Means  for  attaching  Sheets  of  Paper  together  to  form 
Books,  Pamphlets,  and  other  similar  articles.  Jensen,  P. 
[From  O.  S.  Smith,  U.S.A.  No.  4,924.  Dec.  20,  1876.  8d. 

Drawings], — This  specification  describes  machinery  and  appliances 
for  binding  with  wires  both  straight  and  staple-form,  as  also  with 
threads  actuated  by  eye-pointed  needles  and  shuttles.  Some  of  the 
needles  used  are  of  a  semicircular  form. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper,  and  the  Apparatus  therefor. 
Millbourn,  A.,  and  Smith,  F.  [No.  285.  Jan.  23,  1877. 
2d.  No  drawing.  Provisional  protection  only.]—- This  refers  to 
hand-made  paper,  and  it  is  proposed  to  connect  the  mould  with  a 
vacuum  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the  pulp  and 
discharging  a  large  portion  of  the  water  while  the  pulp  is  yet  upon 
the  mould. 

Improvements  in  Hand-endorsing  Stamps.  Cooke,  G.  K.  [No.  354. 
Jan.  27,  1877.  2d.  No  drawing.  Provisional  protection  only]. — ■ 

This  provisional  specification  proposes  the  employment  of  dies 
having  impressing  surfaces  on  opposite  sides  to  that  in  use,  the 
motion  of  stamping  from  one  side  shall  ink  the  other,  and  so  on 
alternately. 

Improvements  in  Machines  for  embossing  and  printing  the  Covers  of 
Books  and  other  articles.  Richmond,  J.  and  Whiting,  W.  [No. 
462.  February  3,  1877.  2d.  No  drawings.  Provisional  protection 
only.] — This  relates  to  a  new  arming  press,  in  which  the  bed  rises 
and  falls  by  means  of  toggle-joints,  actuated  by  a  cam  on  a  main 
shaft,  the  book-cover  being  pressed  upward  against  the  die.  On  the 
descent  of  the  bed,  inking-rollers,  actuated  by  a  cam  also  on  the 
main  shaft,  ink  the  die  by  passing  under  it,  inking  it  twice  by  the 
to  and  fro  movement.  There  are  ink-tables  at  each  side  of  the 
machine,  and  the  rollers  have  a  motion  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  table  supporting  the  work. 

Improvements  in  the  Art  of  obtaining  Printing  Surfaces  for  Reading 
Matter,  and  the  Machinery  therefor.  Drummond,  G.  P.  [No. 
329.  January  25,  1877.  is.  8d.  Drawings.] — This  specification 
contains  25  pages  of  letterpress,  and  7  sheets  of  drawings.  We 
can  give  no  idea  in  this  place  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  but 
may  roughly  sketch  the  scope  of  this  invention.  Composing 
machinery  is  employed  to  attach  printed  characters,  say  of  great 
primer  size,  to  an  elastic  band,  which  may  be  stretched  a  little  to 
justify  the  line  to  gauge.  This  line  obtained,  it  is  photographed 
to  the  size  of  type  required,  say  nonpareil.  A  new  portion  of  the 
band,  containing  the  letters,  is  justified,  and  occupies  the  place  of 
the  other ;  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera  is  shifted,  and  another 
line  is  photographed  in  position.  These  operations  are  repeated 
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until  the  page  has  been  photographed.  Upon  development,  a 
negative  is  obtained,  which  can  be  used  in  any  of  the  photo-repro¬ 
ductive  processes,  and  a  plate  produced  for  printing  at  press. 


LAPSED  PATENTS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Types  for  printing,  and  for  the 
Production  of  Name  and  other  similar  Show-plates.  James  Wall, 
George  Goldsmith,  and  James  Dilkes.  [No.  2,627.  July 
28,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Printing  Machines.  Walter  Bond.  [No.  2,77?. 
August  12,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Machine  Ruling.  Joseph  Thomas  Price.  [No. 
2,853.  August  19,  1874.] 

An  Improved  Composition  for  Printers’  Inking-Rollers,  and  other 
purposes,  and  the  Process  of  making  the  same.  William  Mor¬ 
gan-Brown.  [No.  2,875.  August  21,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Paper-cutting  Machines.  Joseph  Bickerton. 
[No.  2,963.  Aug.  29,  1874]. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Casting  Blocks  and  Printing  Blocks 
used  for  heliographic  and  other  printing.  George  Baldocic, 
Thomas  James  Denne,  and  August  Hentschel.  [No.  2,464. 
Sept.  13,  1870]. 

Improvements  in  Photo-mechanical  Printing.  Ernest  Edwards. 
[No.  2,485.  Sept.  15,  1870]. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 


\  TE  are  unable  to  report  any  material  improvement  in  the 
*  *  state  of  the  printing  trade,  which  has  indeed  in  some 
respects  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  This  is,  however,  only  what 
the  state  of  all  branches  of  industry  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
Turning  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  just  issued,  we  find  that 
our  imports  of  printing  and  writing  papers  have  increased  both 
in  quantity  and  value.  During  the  past  month  we  received 
20,524  cwt.,  valued  at  .£55,343,  as  compared  with  20,326  cwt., 
valued  at  £50,245,  during  the  same  period  a  twelvemonth  ago. 
The  totals  for  the  nine  months  are  179,016  cwt.  and  £442,989 
in  1877,  against  196,517  cwt.  and  £493,529  in  1876.  Our 
paper  exports  for  September  have  been  less  in  quantity,  but 
more  in  money  value,  than  our  imports,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  data  : — We  exported  18,227  cwt.,  valued  at  £55,934, 
against  16,588  cwt.,  of  the  total  value  of  £56,107  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  1876.  Our  shipments  of  paper  for  the  nine  months, 
though  in  advance  of  last  year’s  figures,  bear  the  same  relation¬ 
ship  to  our  imports  as  does  the  one  month’s  trading;  the 
respective  quantities  and  values  being  152,251  cwt.  and 
£468,401  in  1877,  against  145,619  cwt.  and  £463,363  in  1876. 
our  export  of  stationery  in  general  is  in  sympathy  with  the  de¬ 
pressed  state  of  other  shipping  branches,  there  being  a  decline 
for  the  month  as  well  as  for  the  nine  months.  The  actual  values 
are  £54,777,  as  compared  with  £59,968,  during  September,  1876, 
and  £462,961  against  £484,173  during  the  longer  period  of  the 
present  and  past  year.  The  return  for  the  past  month,  taken 
as  a  whole,  would  therefore  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  if  no 
revival  of  trade  can  as  yet  be  noticed,  the  decline  of  our  exports 
to  the  extent  of  about  3!  per  cent,  is  less  than  might  have 
been  expected,  bearing  in  mind  the  unsettled  state  of  most 
countries. 


The  ninth  election  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  took  place  at  An- 
derton’s  Hotel  on  Monday,  Oct.  1,  when  Mary  E.  Pursey, 
aged  9,  was  elected  with  744  votes,  the  other  two  candidates 
polling  as  follows  : — Sarah  E.  Robinson.  286,  James  E.  Wheeler, 
348  votes.  To  Eliza  S.  Spaul,  aged  15,  who  has  just  left  the 
Asylum,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Bloomfield)  presented  a  Bible,  and 
to  those  who  had  previously  left  gratuities  were  given,  varying 
from  20s.  to  2s.  6d.  There  are  at  present  in  the  care  of  the 
Institution  five  girls  and  four  boys.  The  election  of  one  candi¬ 
date  to  the  Almshouses  should  have  taken  place  on  the  same 
day  as  the  above  ;  but  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  omis¬ 
sion  of  one  nomination,  the  papers  were  void,  and  others  had 
to  be  issued  for  the  Monday  following,  October  8,  when,  a 
second  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  interval,  two  were 
elected,  viz.,  Emma  Hardy  (third  application),  who  polled  1,906 
votes  (1,213  brought  forward);  and  Thomas  Page  (second 
application),  1,833  votes  (691  brought  forward).  The  polling  for 


the  other  candidates  was  as  follows  : — David  Hilton,  395  votes  ; 
Jane  Eatley,  525  votes  ;  Mary  Fellows,  1,164  votes  ;  Sarah 
McCulloch,  405  votes  ;  Lydia  Saunders,  226  votes. 


The  present  season  is  usually  one  of  considerable  interest  to 
printers,  and  this  year  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In 
the  first  place  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Delane,  editor  of  the 
Times ,  has  occurred,  he  having  at  last  relinquished  his  functions. 
In  the  next  place  we  have  had  two  elections  in  connection  with 
the  Printers’  Charities ;  then  the  Lithographers’  Pension  Society 
has  given  their  usual  theatrical  entertainment,  which  passed  off 
very  successfully  at  the  Grecian  Theatre  on  the  10th  inst.  ; 
next  we  have  the  usual  announcements  of  sundry  new 
journals  which  are  about  to  appear  shortly ;  and,  by  way 
of  a  slight  diversion  of  another  kind,  the  trade  has  been 
called  upon  to  witness  the  wanderings  of  Public  Opinion  and 
the  Christian  Age  in  search  of  a  printer.  The  former  journal, 
one  of  great  respectability  and  influence,  passed  from  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  while  the  latter,  which  has  a  large 
circulation,  was  machined  by  Messrs.  R.  K.  Burt  &  Co. — 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Bowden,  of  23,  Red  Lion- 
street,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  known, 
we  believe,  in  connection  with  the  printing  of  second-hand 
booksellers’  catalogues.  Mr.  Bowden,  however,  no  sooner 
found  himself  the  printer  of  Public  Opinion,  than  he  appears 
to  have  been  possessed  with  a  burning  desire  to  transfer 
that  honour  to  somebody  else,  an  attempt  in  which,  after  making 
offers  to  various  parties,  he  has  at  length  succeeded.  Messrs. 
Spottiswoode  &  Co.  have,  it  is  said,  bought  up  Mr.  Bowden’s  new 
plant,  and  such  goodwill  as  may  attach  to  the  printing  of  the 
Christian  Age  and  Public  Opinioti.  From  all  we  know  and 
have  heard  of  the  matter,  we  should  say  that  the  profit  from 
this  accession  of  business  is  not  likely  to  very  largely  swell  the 
Bonus  Fund  at  New-street  Square  ;  while  the  anxiety  of  mind 
and  vexation  of  spirit  which  the  respective  publishers  have 
undergone  during  the  last  month  must,  we  should  imagine,  make 
them  feel  that  economy  may  cost  rather  dear.  The  profit  which 
Mr.  Bowden  himself  can  have  derived  from  this  extraordinary 
transaction,  we  do  not  presume  to  estimate  ;  but  by  this  time, 
we  fancy,  two  Newspaper  Proprietors  are  wiser  and  sadder  men. 


Upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Parker,  the  patentee,  we  have 
examined  the  Minerva  Ruling  Machine  at  the  depot,  67, 
Northampton  Road,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.,  and  were  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  so  complete  and  efficient  an  apparatus.  It  seems 
to  possess  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  full-size 
machine  with  some  peculiarities  of  its  own,  and  it  is  certainly 
better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  letterpress  printer,  as 
distinct  from  the  machine-ruler,  on  account  of  its  being  entirely 
managed  by  one  person,  who  lays  the  sheet  with  the  left  hand, 
turns  the  handle  with  the  right,  and  lifts  up  the  pens  with  his 
foot.  The  Minerva  Ruling  Machine  occupies  a  small  space  (2ft. 
4in.  by  2ft.  loin.),  and  may  be  placed  on  a  counter  or  table. 
The  pens  are  self-feeding,  and  there  are  guides  which  can  be 
set  to  the  same  distance  as  the  pens,  so  the  pens  can  be  dropped 
just  at  the  proper  time.  The  patentee  supplies  the  pens  care¬ 
fully  finished  and  ready  for  use. 


The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Committee  of  the  Caxton  Celebra¬ 
tion  is  not  at  present  issued  ;  but  we  believe  we  are  correct  in 
stating  that  the  Trade  Charities  will  benefit  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  £1,000.  This  is  a  substantial  sum,  though  not  so  large 
an  amount  as  the  over-sanguine  expectations  of  some  unthink¬ 
ing  persons  led  them  to  anticipate. 


To  the  number  of  reprints  and  reproductions  published 
apropos  of  the  Caxton  quarcentenary  is  now  to  be  added  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  a  block-book.  Although  our  first  English  printer 
never  published  a  xylographic  work — and,  indeed,  was  some¬ 
what  sparing  in  his  use  of  the  art  of  wood-engraving,  consider¬ 
ing  how  popular  it  was  on  the  Continent  in  his  time, — and  the 
connection  between  the  Westminster  Press  and  a  production  of 
the  kind  is  somewhat  remote,  the  announcement  will  be  received 
with  some  interest  by  our  bibliophiles.  The  work  we  refer  to 
will  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Unwin  Brothers.  We  are  sorry,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  design  is  marred  by  a  hybrid  combination,  which 
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will  considerably  reduce  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  cognoscenti. 
About  the  year  1832,  it  appears,  the  late  Mr.  Sams,  of  Darlington, 
discovered  at  Nuremberg  a  unique  set  of  thirty-eight  wood  blocks 
engraved  in  1470,  and  which  appear  never  to  have  been  used  in 
any  printed  book.  The  series  illustrates  the  Life  of  our  Saviour, 
with  typical  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  alto¬ 
gether  seventy-eight  subjects  represented,  and  the  whole  appear 
to  have  been  intended  for  a  Biblia  Pauperum.  These  old  blocks 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Unwin  Brothers,  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  issue  them  in  a  volume,  each  block  being  faced  with  a  fac¬ 
simile  page  of  Wiclif’s  New  Testament,  printed  in  the  Caxton 
type,  cut  by  the  late  Mr.  Vincent  Figgins.  We  must  protest 
against  the  anachronisms  involved  in  mixing  together  Caxton 
type,  Wiclif’s  Testament,  and  a  block-book  ;  that  is  to  say, 
typography  and  xylography,  of  two  different  periods  and  differ¬ 
ent  processes.  A  new  Biblia  Pauperum  would  have  been 
interesting,  so  would  a  Caxton  fac-simile  and  a  Wiclif  repro¬ 
duction  ;  but  this  conglomeration  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  in  one 
dish  is  certainly  not  likely  to  be  palatable,  at  least  to  any  one 
who  has  regard  for  the  fitness  of  things. 


A  BIG  BOOK,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  a  “  great  nuisance  ”  ! 
but  there  are  many  and  striking  exceptions.  Mr.  Bernard 
Ouaritch  has  just  issued  a  volume  of  vast  dimensions,  which 
is  calculated  to  be  not  only  useful,  but  highly  interesting  to 
librarians,  book-collectors,  and  literary  dilettanti  generally.  It 
is  the  “Supplement”  to  his  general  catalogue  of  books,  and 
comprises  no  less  than  1,672  closely-printed  octavo  pages.  It 
contains  the  enormous  number  of  21,470  articles,  or  probably 
80,000  volumes.  The  General  Catalogue,  which  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  our  pages,  contained  22,854  articles,  or  probably 
100,000  volumes,  so  that,  in  the  aggregate,  there  have  been  cata¬ 
logued  by  this  enterprising  and  indefatigable  bibliopole  and  his 
able  staff,  within  the  last  few  years,  no  less  than  44,324  works, 
or  about  200,000  volumes.  “  It  is  with  gratitude  to  my  custom¬ 
ers,”  says  Mr.  Ouaritch,  “that  I  mention  these  statistics,  as  their 
patronage  has  enabled  me  to  buy,  in  such  a  short  time,  another 
collection,  second  to  none  ever  offered  for  sale,  except  that  com¬ 
prised  in  my  ‘General  Catalogue.’”  As  our  readers  are  aware, 
Mr.  Ouaritch  is  the  original  publisher  of  many  new  and  standard 
works,  and  has  from  time  to  time  purchased  the  whole  remain¬ 
ing  stock  of  others, — some  of  them  of  great  importance,  and 
demanding  a  pecuniary  outlay,  which  could  only  be  compassed 
by  one  whose  general  transactions  were  on  a  scale  of  enormous 
magnitude.  Mr.  Ouaritch  now  intimates  that  he  has  determined 
“  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  retail  business,  the 
department  in  which  he  finds  the  public  most  desire  his  ser¬ 
vices.”  We  cannot  even  epitomize  the  contents  of  this  huge 
“  Supplement,”  which  include  notices  of  both  manuscripts  and 
printed  volumes,  in  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  and 
speculation.  It  may  be  said  to  form  a  tolerably  complete 
bibliographical  list  of  publications,  or  not  a  few  of  the  topics 
comprised  within  it.  But  it  is  not  only  on  this  ground  that  it 
will  commend  itself  to  the  collector.  The  annotations  are  of 
considerable  intrinsic  literary  value,  and  they  moreover  often  ex¬ 
hibit  a  shrewdness  and  perspicacity  seldom  encountered.  The 
aphorism  that  “  a  librarian  who  reads  is  lost  ”  is  signally  inap¬ 
plicable  to  the  case  of  this  gentleman,  who  obviously  unites  to 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  market  value  a  comprehensive  and  dis¬ 
criminating  view  of  the  individual  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
literary  treasures  with  which  he  is  brought  into  contact.  The 
volume  will  be  necessarily  often  referred  to  in  these  pages,  for 
it  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  all  who,  like 
ourselves,  are  engaged  in  a  special  branch  of  literary  pursuits. 


Fires. — On  the  1 6th  ult.  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  printing-office  be¬ 
longing  to  Messrs.  W.  C.  &  J.  Penny,  publishers  of  the  Frome  Times, 
situate  at  Bath-street,  Frome.  We  regret  to  say  that  Messrs.  Penny 
were  only  partially  insured.  It  is  estimated  that  their  loss  will  amount 
to  £\,ooo,  of  which  only  ^150  is  covered  by  insurance.  When  the  in¬ 
surance  was  originally  effected  the  ,£150  was  considered  sufficient,  but 

the  plant  and  stock  had  gradually  increased  since. - A  fire  of  slight 

importance  recently  occurred  at  the  office  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News.  Its  cause  was  the  throwing  of  a  lighted  match  down  the  street 
area.  The  fire  was  soon  discovered  and  suppressed. 


PRINTING  ABROAD, 


AMERICA. 

Under  the  title  of  the  South  Atlantic,  a  new  monthly  magazine  has 
been  started  in  South  Carolina.  “Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors  of  the  present  day  ”  are  stated  to  be  among  the  contributors, 
and  the  magazine  is  to  “contain  only  original  literature.” 

The  Photo-Engraving  Company  of  New  York,  whose  work  we 
have  favourably  noticed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  send  us  their  new 
prospectus,  which  contains  some  excellent  illustrations,  executed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  C.  Moss.  The  Prospectus  states  that 
the  Company  employs  about  100  hands,  and  that  it  is  executing  work 
for  English  houses. 

Heavy  Failure. — Frank  Leslie,  the  well-known  publisher  of 
illustrated  papers,  of  New  York,  has  made  an  assignment  of  his 
property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  liabilities  are  set  down 
at  320,000  dollars.  In  the  way  of  assets,  one  of  the  principal  items  is 
the  stock  of  woodcuts  and  illustrations,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated 
at  over  300,000  dollars. 

Public  Libraries  in  America. — A  bulky  volume,  of  over  1,100 
pages,  has  recently  been  printed  in  America,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  giving  a  full  account  of  all  the  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States.  In  1776  there  were  only  29  public  libraries,  with 
45,623  volumes;  in  1876  there  were  3,682  public  libraries,  containing 
12,276,964  volumes  and  1,500,000  pamphlets.  Of  these  libraries, 
nearly  3,000  have  been  organised  since  1850.  An  appendix  contains 
some  very  valuable  papers,  particularly  one  on  the  best  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  catalogues.  This  report  deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  all 
English  librarians. 

Fire  in  the  Washington  Patent  Office. — On  the  24th  ult. 
a  fire  occurred  at  Washington,  by  which  the  west  and  north  upper  halls 
of  the  Patent  Office  building  were  destroyed.  A  large  quantity  of 
models,  the  number  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  80,000,  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  flames.  The  loss  includes  models  of  some  of  the  most 
important  inventions  extant,  and  a  number  of  valuable  records  pertaining 
thereto,  which  had  accumulated  during  the  last  thirty-six  years.  The 
fire  is  ascribed  to  different  causes,  including  incendiarism,  but  the  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  some  old  papers  on  the  shelves  near  one  of 
the  flues  caught  fire.  The  hall,  which  was  partially  destroyed,  was  the 
finest  museum  of  invention  in  the  world.  Among  its  curiosities  were 
the  original  Morse  telegraph  of  1837,  the  first  reaping  machine,  the 
original  sewing  machine,  firearms,  navigation  and  maritime  implements, 
gas  engines,  and  a  large  class  of  miscellaneous  inventions.  The 
original  of  the  telegraph  and  other  old  and  valuable  inventions  were 
saved,  as  were  also  Franklin’s  printing-press,  which  formerly  stood  in 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  the  original  engrossed  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  other  valuable  relics.  The  damage 
is  estimated  at  from  300,000  dols.  to  500,000  dois. 

Mr.  Childs  and  his  Compositors. — The  Philadelphia  master 
printers,  including  several  of  the  proprietors  of  morning  newspapers, 
gave  recently  notice  that  a  material  reduction — the  second  in  eight 
months — would  have  to  be  enforced  in  the  scale  of  prices  fixed  by  the 
members  of  Typographical  Union,  No.  2.  This  having  been  substan¬ 
tially  agreed  to  by  the  Union,  and  communicated  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  different  newspapers,  the  proprietor  of  the  Public  Ledger,  Mr. 
George  W.  Childs,  informed  those  in  his  employ  that  he  should  not 
take  advantage  of  the  notice  of  reduction,  and  signified  his  intention  to 
adhere  to  the  original  and  unreduced  scale  of  prices.  Fully  appreciating 
this  generous  act  of  their  employer,  the  compositors  in  his  service  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Childs  on  the  7th  ult.  with  a  set  of  beautifully  engrossed 
and  handsomely  framed  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  printers 
and  others  employed  in  the  composing  rooms  of  the  Public  Ledger. 
In  the  course  of  their  address  they  say  : — -“That  this  to  us  entirely 
unanticipated  action  of  Mr.  Childs  has  but  added  one  more  to  the  long 
list  of  striking  proofs  of  his  constant  desire  for  the  well-being  and  com¬ 
fort  of  his  employes — a  desire  which  has  been  abundantly  manifested  on 
many  previous  occasions.”  Acknowledging  the  testimonial,  Mr. 
Childs  said  :  “I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  mark  of  your  appre¬ 
ciation  of  an  act  that  was  not  only  my  duty,  but  a  pleasure.  I  believe 
in  a  fair  day’s  pay  for  a  fair  day’s  work.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
establishments  that  have  been  compelled  by  the  times  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  their  employes,  and  in  that  respect  the  concession  made  by  the 
compositors  was  both  timely  and  proper  ;  but  the  business  of  our 
establishment,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  in  a  condition  that  does  not  require 
any  such  reduction,  and  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  wages  of  my  workmen  ;  and  more  especially,  I  cannot  see 
the  propriety  or  justice  of  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  one  class  of  our 
workmen.  Our  interests  and  yours  are  the  same.  Most  of  you  have 
been  in  my  employ  for  many  years,  and  I  hope  we  may  all  continue  to 

be  friends,  and  that  you  may  remain  long  on  the  Ledger." - We 

may  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  chronicling  another  instance 
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of  Mr.  Childs’  kindheartedness.  On  the  last  commemoration  of  the 
“  Fourth  of  July  ”  he  entertained  the  newsboys  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
number  of  six  hundred,  at  an  amply  provided  dinner,  in  Belmont 
Pitrk, 


AUSTRIA. 

Editorial  Appointment. — Herr  Josef  Heim  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  editor  of  the  Oesterr.  Buchdrucker-Zeitung ,  the  organ  of  the 
Austrian  master  printers.  Herr  Jasper,  the  former  editor,  devotes 
himself  in  future  exclusively  to  his  own  printing  office. 

The  Introduction  of  Printing  into  Vienna. — Following  in 
the  wake  of  the  Caxton  Celebration,  it  is  intended  to  celebrate,  in  1882, 
the  Quarcentenary  of  the  Introduction  of  Printing  into  Vienna.  The 
masters  as  well  as  journeymen  are  already  making  preparations  with 
that  object  in  view.  The  Overseers’  Society  have  resolved  to  publish, 
in  connection  with  that  event,  a  history  of  the  development  of  printing 
in  Austria. 

A  Novel  Postal  Regulation. — It  has  just  been  decreed  that  a 
printed  post-card  must  not  have  any  writing  upon  it  excepting  date, 
address,  signature,  and,  in  the  case  of  prices  current,  the  figures.  We 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  see  what  should  induce  the  authorities  to  waste 
their  time  in  concocting  rules  and  regulations  utterly  devoid  of  common 
sense,  and  apparently  conceived  with  the  sole  object  of  irritating  and 
mystifying  the  public. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press. — The  extent  to  which  the  aphorism, 
“  Here  shall  the  press  the  people’s  right  maintain,”  is  realized  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  is  illustrated  by  the  experiences  of  the  Agramer  Presse ,  a  journal 
published  in  Croatia.  Although  only  169  numbers  have  thus  far  been 
published,  it  has  been  confiscated  no  less  than  twenty-five  times — an 
average  of  more  than  once  a-week.  Only  two  of  the  actions  conse¬ 
quently  instituted  have  as  yet  been  adjudicated  upon,  the  proprietors 
having  been  mulcted  in  a  fine  of  ^75,  and  condemned  to  a  term  of  two 
months’  imprisonment.  What  the  result  in  the  remaining  twenty-three 
cases  will  be,  can  only  be  conjectured ;  the  proprietors  may,  however, 
console  themselves  with  the  publicity  which  has  been  officially  afforded 
to  their  journal. 

A  “  Unique”  Production. — This  is  the  title  unanimously  applied 
by  our  German  contemporaries  to  a  “  table”  accompanying  a  work  just 
published  by  Herr  Fromme,  of  Vienna.  This  pedigree  table  measures 
7  metres  30  centimetres,  is  32  centimetres  in  width,  and  is  printed  in 
letterpress  upon  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  There  are  about  740  com¬ 
partments,  each  about  2f  pica  ems  square.  The  names  in  the  several 
compartments  are  set  in  pearl  and  diamond,  and  printed  in  black. 
Each  square  is,  however,  separated  by  a  thin  brass  rule  in  red.  The 
rules  throughout  the  whole  pedigree  are  said  to  join  admirably,  which 
means  more  than  would  appear  at  first  glance,  seeing  that  no  less  than 
fifteen  black  as  well  as  fifteen  red  forms  had  to  be  printed  off,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  size  of  the  table. 


BELGIUM. 

Plantin  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — With  that  love  of 
realistic  representation  characteristic  of  our  Continental  neighbours,  the 
recent  Rubens  Tercentenary  celebration  at  Antwerp  was  productive  of 
a  procession  which  recalled  in  its  various  constituent  parts  the  life  and 
doings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  one  of  the  vans  in  this  procession  was 
represented  a  printing  office  :  a  number  of  compositors,  arrayed  in 
suitable  costume,  were  seen  busy  at  work  producing  a  fac-simile  of  the 
celebrated  Polyglot  Bible,  while  Plantin  and  his  far-famed  learned 
“  readers”  were  perusing  the  proof-sheets.  This  van  was  surrounded 
and  followed  by  all  the  Flemish  printers,  in  character,  whose  names 
have  honourably  come  down  to  the  present  day. — Trade  continues 
abnormally  quiet,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  never  since  the  memorable 
year  1848  has  the  printing  trade  experienced  such  depression. 


BRAZIL. 

Parliamentary  Reporting. — The  Emperor  of  Brazil’s  European 
tour  seems  already  to  bear  fruit  in  a  way  that  can  scarcely  prove  very 
acceptable  to  the  newspaper  readers  of  his  own  country.  We  learn  on 
good  authority  that  two  newspapers  have  been  subventioned  by  the 
Brazilian  Government,  one  for  the  House  of  Deputies  and  the  other 
for  the  Senate,  on  condition  of  their  publishing,  after  correction  by  the 
speakers,  the  debates  in  the  respective  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
debates  appear  in  these  two  newspapers  word  for  word  as  they  are 
spoken.  The  constant  interruptions  which  are  permitted  by  the  rules 
of  both  Houses  are  given  textually,  so  that  twenty  or  thirty  columns  in 
each  paper  for  each  day  are  taken  up  with  the  debates  ! 


DENMARK. 

Interesting  Statistics. — The  following  data  present  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the  printing  trade  in  Copenhagen, 
the  capital  of  Denmark.  They  have  been  compiled  within  the  last 


month  or  two.  The  number  of  offices  is  54,  against  41  in  1872.  The 
increase  of  compositors,  as  well  as  pressmen,  &c.,  during  that  period, 
has  been  but  small;  the  actual  figures  being  respectively,  in  1877, 
374,  as  compared  with  243,  and  96,  as  compared  with  79.  There  are 
1 12  case,  and  38  press  apprentices  ;  and  the  number  of  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  printing-offices,  including  12  compositors,  is  159.  The 
machines  at  work  in  1872  numbered  77,  against  124  in  1877  ;  while 
there  are  18  hand-presses  (including  one  old-fashioned  wooden  one). 
Less  than  half  the  compositors  employed  are  Unionists,  the  actual 
number  being  150.  The  average  wages  are — compositors  on  book- 
work,  17s.  to  23s. ;  on  newswork,  23s.  to  28s. ;  machine-minders,  33s., 
and  laying-on  girls,  9s.  to  10s. 


FRANCE. 

A  Stenographic  Feat.— The  stenographer  to  the  French  Senate 
has  reduced  Marshal  MacMahon’s  Manifesto  to  the  size  of  the  back  of 
a  postage-stamp,  in  which  condition  it  is  now  shown  at  the  Institute  of 
Shorthand  Writers. 

Expeditious  Printing. — We  read  that  the  establishment  which 
was  intrusted  with  printing  the  Manifesto  of  Marshal  MacMahon  asked 
for  five  days  to  accomplish  the  work.  Four  days  and  a  half,  however, 
sufficed  to  print  twelve  millions  of  copies,  arrange  the  addresses,  and 
forward  to  the  post-office  the  whole  number. 

M.  Victor  Schoei.cher,  the  French  Senator,  who  resides  several 
months  in  the  year  at  Chelsea,  is  engaged  in  making  a  complete  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  engravers  from  the  beginning  of  the  art.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  have  been  about  12,000  in  all.  M.  Schoelcher’s  collection 
now  contains  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  about  8,000  engravers,  and  he 
continues  steadily  adding  to  the  number. 

Wf.  regret  to  learn  that  M.  Graf,  a  partner  of  M.  Engelmann,  died 
on  the  8th  of  last  month  of  a  chest  disease,  from  which  he  had  suffered 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  late  M.  Engelmann.  In  consequence  of  his  death  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  establishment  has  devolved  upon  M.  Robert  Engelmann, 
in  whose  hands  its  hitherto  high  character  will  doubtless  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Anticipated  Reduction  of  Book-Postage.— The  postage  of 
printed  circulars,  &c.,  sent  from  one  part  of  France  to  another,  is 
10  centimes,  while  the  charge  for  sending  similar  matter  to  any  of  the 
countries  conjoined  in  the  Postal  Union,  is  only  one  half — 5  centimes. 
It  naturally  follows  that  many  of  the  larger  firms  who  wish  to  send  out 
such  circulars  broadcast,  send  them  en  bloc  to  a  foreign  country,  from 
whence  they  are  reconsigned  to  their  destination.  The  anomaly  and 
inconvenience  of  such  proceedings  are  patent,  and  there  is  at  last  good 
prospect  that  the  much-needed  reduction  will  shortly  be  effected. 

A  New  Application  of  Lithography.— Attention  hast  just  been 
drawn  to  a  mode  of  printing  trade-marks  on  calico  and  other  tissues 
from  lithographic  stones,  and  by  any  of  the  processes  dependent  on  litho¬ 
graphy.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  invention  of  M.  C.  Videlot 
are,  that  many  colours  may  be  printed  at  a  time,  that  the  colours 
are  indelible,  and  that  the  end-pieces  and  the  trade-marks  can  both  be 
printed  at  once  without  unrolling  the  piece.  It  is  added  that  the 
method  applies  to  all  kinds  of  tissues  without  distinction,  allowing  of 
the  production  of  any  kind  of  design,  and  in  all  colours  on  the  unrolled 
piece. 

State  of  Trade. — A  correspondent,  writing  at  the  end  of  last 
month,  says  that  the  printing  trade  has  been  very  dull  during  August 
and  September.  There  is,  however,  a  fair  prospect  of  an  immediate 
improvement,  some  of  the  publishers  having  commenced  to  put  their 
Christmas  works  in  hand,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  spite  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  there  will  be  no  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  the  customary  editions  de  luxe.  The  Compositors’  Union  is  still 
engaged  upon  the  elaboration  of  a  new  tariff,  which  is  to  be  based 
upon  the  metrical  system.  Nothing  definite  has,  however,  as  yet 
transpired. 

Paper  Stereotyping. — Kaolin,  or  china-clay,  is  now  largely  used 
in  connection  with  paper  stereotyping  in  France.  The  matrices  ob¬ 
tained  by  its  aid  are  sharper  in  outline  than  those  made  by  the  addition 
of  asbestos,  purified  chalk,  &c.  The  constituents  of  the  compound 
used  are  as  follows  1  kilogramme  paste  made  of  starch,  1  kilo, 
kaolin,  and  10  grammes  yellow  dextrin.  These  are  well  mixed  and 
passed  through  a  hair-sieve  or  fine  muslin.  Having  stood  for  about 
two  hours,  the  composition  is  ready  for  use.  The  spreading  of  this 
mixture  is  said  to  be  more  difficult  than  of  that  in  ordinary  use,  but  the 
sharpness  of  the  matrices  obtained  is  said  to  more  than  compensate  for 
this. 

“L’Art.” — This  splendid  periodical,  to  which  it  has  more  than 
once  been  our  pleasing  duty  to  refer,  still  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way.  The  excellence  of  its  etchings  is  well  maintained.  At  present 
JO  Art  continues  to  occupy  itself  with  Rubens,  giving  large  and  fine 
illustrations  from  his  paintings,  as  also  reproductions  of  his  sketches  in 
the  Louvre.  M.  Wauters  having  finished  his  documentary  history  of 
Rubens,  wherein  many  facts  of  interest  were  revealed,  M.  Xavier  de 
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Rent  has  taken  up  the  subject  by  giving  a  critical  account  of  “  The 
Work  of  Rubens  in  Belgium.”  Our  contemporary  may  in  more  than 
one  respect  challenge  comparison  with  any  similar  publication,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  yet  we  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  monotony 
in  the  process  blocks,  which  the  direction  will  do  well  to  relieve. 

Infringement  of  Patent. — An  action,  which  has  provoked  no 
little  interest  in  French  typographic  circles,  has  recently  been  decided 
by  the  Paris  Courts.  M.  Leboyer,  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  a 
printing  machine  for  address-cards,  instituted  proceedings  against 
M.  Magand,  who  has  introduced  a  very  similar  one,  the  only  difference 
being  that  those  supplied  by  the  latter  use  ordinary  printers’  ink,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  former.  Experts  having  been  examined  on 
both  sides,  the  Court  decided  in  favour  of  M.  Leboyer,  issuing  an 
injunction  against  M.  Magand.  This  ruling  has,  however,  not  satisfied 
the  original  inventor,  who  claims  damages  of  every  master  printer  who 
employs  one  of  Magand ’s  machines,  to  the  tune  of  3,000  fr.  (£120). 
Need  we  say  that  the  printers  concerned  strongly  object  to  being  thus 
mulcted,  and  the  result  is  looked  forward  to  on  all  hands  with  much 
interest. 

GERMANY. 

The  Profits  of  Co-operative  Printing. — The  following  data 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  a  paragraph  on  the  same  subject, 
recorded  last  month  under  our  Austrian  Intelligence.  The  report  of 
the  Leipsic  Co-operative  Printing  Office  for  the  year  1876-77  shows  a 
loss  of  16,223  marks  (£81 1).  The  shareholders,  we  think,  must  be 
realizing  that  exchanging  the  status  of  employed  for  that  of  the  employer 
is  often  a  losing  game. 

The  German  Coloured  Paper  Manufacturers  have  recently 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  Frankfort.  The  general  complaint  was, 
heavy  stocks  and  no  demand.  There  was  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
prices  had  reached  their  lowest,  and  were  scarcely  up  to  the  prime  cost. 
The  new  decimal  computation  of  the  ream  at  1,000  sheets  seems  to 
meet  with  much  opposition  from  private  customers,  who  prefer  the  old 
system  of  480  sheets.  It  was  decided  to  hold  next  year’s  meeting  at 
Dresden. 

Are  Postage-Stamps  Poisonous  ? — It  having  lately  been  alleged 
that  the  death  of  a  man  had  occurred  at  Cologne,  owing  to  his  having 
placed  a  postage-stamp,  by  way  of  a  plaster,  upon  a  razor-cut  on  his 
face,  the  Postal  authorities  directed  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Several 
experiments  made  by  medical  men  all  tend  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  sticking-substance  on  the  back  of 
postage-stamps  is  altogether  innocuous.  The  same  may,  doubtless,  be 
said  as  regards  English  postage-stamps. 

The  Abuse  of  the  Apprentice  System.— That,  as  Shakespeare 
has  it,  “  our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie,”  is  once  more  illustrated 
in  a  recent  procedure  of  the  Berlin  Master  Printers’  Society.  One  of 
the  members  of  that  body,  Herr  Knickmeyer,  employing  in  his  estab¬ 
lishment  3  journeymen  and  23  apprentices,  it  was  resolved  at  a  recent 
meeting  that  no  apprentice  who  has  completed  his  term  at  the  said 
office  shall  be  employed  by  any  member  unless  he  previously  pass  an 
examination  as  to  his  efficiency.  If  this  simple  though  effective 
measure  were  more  generally  adopted,  it  might  help  to  stem  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  abuse  of  apprentices. 

The  Exhibition  of  Graphic  Arts  at  Nuremberg. — This 
exhibition,  the  first  of  a  series,  each  of  which  is  to  deal  with  one 
particular  branch  of  industry,  has  been  opened.  We  may  here  express 
a  hope,  inter  alia,  that  the  experiment  will  prove  more  successful  than 
a  similar  one  made  in  London  some  few  years  ago.  The  groups  are  as 
follows,  in  the  sequence  in  which  we  give  them  :  1.  Typography. 
2.  Xylography.  3.  Plate  Printing.  4.  Lithography.  5.  Photography. 
6.  Reproductive  Appliances.  Each  of  these  sections  is  illustrated 
in  a  twofold  sense — the  past  and  present  achievements.  The  numbers 
of  exhibitors  and  exhibits  are  respectively  276  and  2, 102.  A  com¬ 
mendable  feature,  which  strikes  one  more  forcibly  by  contrast  with  our 
own  recent  failure  in  this  respect,  is  that  the  complete,  richly  illustrated 
catalogue — itself  described  as  a  work  of  art — was  ready  on  the  opening 
day.  The  credit  for  the  whole  arrangement,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  exhibition  thus  far,  is  by  common  vote  largely  due  to 
Dr.  Stegman,  Director  of  the  Bavarian  Museum.  While  on  the  subject, 
we  may  state  that  Herr  Th.  Goebel,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  Jiir 
Buchdruckerkunst,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  jurors  in  connection 
with  the  Exhibition. 

Decline  of  the  German  Paper  Industry.  —The  German 
paper  trade  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  passed  through  a  severe 
crisis,  and  last  year  told  the  same  doleful  tale  as  the  two  or  three  pre¬ 
ceding  ones.  But  few  of  the  450  German  mills  showed  a  favourable 
balance-sheet ;  on  the  contrary,  no  less  than  forty,  or  nearly  10  per 
cent.,  have  either  gone  into  liquidation  or  ceased  to  exist.  The  retro¬ 
gression  of  this  industry,  which  up  to  1872  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  following  circumstances. 
A  year  or  two  before  the  date  mentioned,  the  existing  mills,  whilst 
putting  forth  every  effort,  seemed  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 
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paper  which  had  sprung  up.  This  naturally  enough  led  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  old  and  the  building  of  new  works.  The  hopes  then  widely 
entertained  as  to  the  promising  future  of  German  commerce  and 
industry  in  general  were,  however,  far  from  realised  in  subsequent 
years,  and  the  prevailing  prostration  of  trade  has  told  upon  this  as 
upon  every  other  branch.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  machinery  now 
standing  idle  is  about  equivalent  to  the  additions  which  were  made  in 
the  years  1871-73.  A  second  reason  to  account  for  the  present  dulness 
may  be  found  in  the  abolition  of  the  German  export  duty  on  rags 
which  took  place  in  1872.  The  export  of  rags  in  that  year  (which  was 
the  last  in  which  this  duty  was  levied)  amounted  to  16,328  cwt., 
which  total  increased  in  the  following  year  to  75,014  cwt.,  in  1874  to 
293,241  cwt.,  in  1875  to  349,336  cwt.,  and  in  1876  to  407,665  cwt., 
thus  showing  an  increase  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the 
one  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  of  391,337  cwt.  These 
figures  become  more  significant  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  anti¬ 
cipation  entertained  in  many  quarters  that  the  use  of  rags  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  would  be  superseded  by  wood,  straw,  esparto,  &c., 
has  been  far  from  realised.  Good-quality  paper,  it  is  now  agreed,  can 
no  more  be  produced  without  the  addition  of  a  fair  quantity  of 
rags  than  superior  cloth  can  be  manufactured  from  shoddy  alone. 
The  export  of  German  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  decidedly  on 
the  decrease;  in  1875  it  was  26,574  cwt.  less  than  in  1874; 
and  in  1876,  28,131  cwt.  less;  the  two  years  thus  showing  a 
total  decrease  of  54,705  cwt.  as  compared  with  1874.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  that  the  import  of  paper  into  Germany  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  hope  that  the  abolition  of  the  impost  before 
referred  to  would  induce  other  States  to  reciprocate  was  also  doomed 
to  disappointment  ;  since  neither  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  nor 
France,  who  it  was  hoped  would  do  so,  have  as  yet  followed  suit,  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  are  not  likely  to.  The  countries  just  named 
have  still  other  advantages  which  enable  them  to  successfully  compete 
With  Germany.  The  Austrians,  saving  both  freightage  and  export 
duty,  can  procure  their  rags  some  14s.  cheaper  than  the  German  manu¬ 
facturers.  In  addition  to  this,  Austria  levies  an  import  duty  of  8s., 
whereas  Germany  admits  Austrian  common  unsized  paper  on  a  payment 
of  2s.,  and  charges  only  3s.  even  on  the  better  sorts.  It  is,  therefore, 
little  wonder  that  the  German  market  is  flooded  with  Austrian  goods. 
Again,  excepting  coal,  every  pound  of  raw  material  has  to  pay  a  tariff 
of  20  per  cent.,  and  as  31b.  of  raw  material  only  make  1  lb.  of  paper, 
the  charge  is  equivalent  to  60  per  cent.  The  German  paper  trade  with 
our  own  country  has  found  a  strong  competitor  in  Belgium,  whose 
cheap  water  transport,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  advantages,  has 
enabled  its  manufacturers  to  undersell  their  German  rivals  in  the 
English  market.  Coloured  paper  manufacturers  suffer  more  especially 
from  this  competition. 


ITALY. 

The  Typographic  Union  has  been  much  exercised  of  late  as  to 
whether  Rome  shall  continue  the  location  of  the  Central  Office,  or  to 
which  town  it  shall  be  removed.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  ; 
some  suggest  its  permanent  removal  to  Milan  ;  others,  holding  that  all 
the  leading  towns  have  equal  claims,  propose  that  the  office  shall  be 
located  periodically  in  such  towns;  ancl  a  third  section  thinks  that  Rome 
as  the  chief  centre,  and  two  or  four  sub-committees  in  other  parts 
would  offer  the  readiest  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  whole  question 
is  to  be  raised  at  the  next  Congress,  where  a  final  decision  will  have  to 
be  come  to. 


RUSSIA. 

Some  Notes  from  Siberia. — It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Siberia,  with  its  far  from  pleasant  associations,  would  do  much  to 
develop  the  art  of  printing.  From  a  work  by  Dr.  A.  Stuxberg 
on  the  Swedish  Expedition  to  Novaja,  &c.,  in  1875  ar>d  1876, 
which  has  just  been  published  at  Stockholm,  we  glean  some  in* 
teresting  particulars  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  “art  pre¬ 
servative  ”  in  that  country.  Jekaterinenburg,  a  town  of  30,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  situate  in  Asiatic  territory,  boasts  a  newspaper  which,  how¬ 
ever,  owing  to  the  delays  caused  by  the  intricate  arrangements  of 
the  Press  Censor  Office,  cannot  be  published  at  stated  intervals. 
Its  contents  are,  for  the  same  reason,  mostly  confined  to  local  news, 
a  few  telegraphic  despatches,  and  prices  current  of  merchandise. 
There  are  only  two  printing  offices,  properly  so-called,  in  the  whole 
of  Siberia,  one  of  which  is  at  the  town  above-named,  and  the  other 
at  Irkutsk,  the  governmental  capital  of  East  Siberia.  At  the  latter 
place,  too,  a  newspaper  is  published,  which,  with  the  publications  of 
the  Siberian  Geographical  Society,  forms  almost  the  only  work 
executed  at  the  printing  office  in  this  town.  The  printing  house  at 
Jekaterinenburg  is,  if  anything,  still  more  restricted  in  the  quantity 
and  variety  of  its  work.  In  some  of  the  Siberian  Governmental 
towns  are  also  found  what  are  wrongly  designated  printing  offices, 
in  which  the  whole  arrangement  and  appliances  are  of  a  very  primi¬ 
tive  description.  The  nature  of  their  work  will  be  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  it  consists  for  the  most  part  in  the  production  of 
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warrants  for  the  arrest  of  escaped  prisoners.  The  low  status  of  the 
printing  trade  in  Siberia  will  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance 
that  since  the  country  has  passed  into  Russian  hands,  down  to  the 
year  1870,  only  two  works  of  any  dimensions  have  been  printed 
there. 


TURKEY. 

The  Press  in  Turkey. — -The  first  attempt  at  a  printing-press  in 
Turkey,  says  the  Echo,  was  in  the  reign  of  Ahmed  Til. — 1703-30. 
The  first  newspaper  was  started  under  the  direct  patronage  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  but  like  all  the  civilizing  efforts  of  that  reforming  ruler,  met 
with  the  sullen  opposition  of  the  Ulema  and  the  Old  Turkish  party. 
On  the  accession  of  his  son,  the  late  Abdul-Medjid,  there  were  but  two 
newspapers  in  the  whole  Empire,  one  in  Constantinople  and  one  in 
Smyrna,  the  last  started  by  a  Frenchman  called  Blacque,  whose 
descendant,  Blaccpte  Bey,  now  holds  the  post  of  Censor  of  the  Press. 
Both  these  papers  were  printed  in  the  French  language.  The  Turk 
had  not  at  that  time  arrived  at  the  point  of  taking  his  morning  paper 
with  his  early  pipe  and  coffee.  In  1866,  however,  the  number  of 
newspapers  published  in  various  tongues,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
amounted  to  fifty-three.  This  branch  of  European  culture  brought  with 
it  another  product  of  Western  civilization — the  censorship  of  the  Press, 
which  the  Divan  showed  remarkable  alacrity  in  adopting.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  published  in  Constantinople  two  French  and  one 
English  daily  newspaper ;  four  Greek  sheets,  two  of  which  are  dailies  ; 
three  Bulgarian  weeklies  ;  six  Armenian,  of  which  two  are  dailies  ; 
three  Armeno-Turkish,  two  of  them  dailies  ;  one  Greco-Turkish  daily  ; 
and  nine  Turkish,  three  of  them  being  dailies,  and  one  possessing  an 
illustrated  weekly  edition.  Notwithstanding  the  Koranic  prohibition 
against  the  delineation  of  the  human  form,  this  illustrated  paper  often 
contains  excellent  caricatures.  In  the  provinces  there  are  altogether 
nineteen  newspapers  published,  eight  in  Turkish  and  two  in  Arabic, 
while  the  remaining  nine  are  in  the  languages  of  the  various  subject 
Christian  nationalities.  The  solitary  English  paper  —  th s.  Levant 
Herald,  is  by  far  the  best  conducted  and  most  independent  specimen 
of  journalism  in  the  Ottoman  dominion.  Its  independence  earned  for 
it  a  six  months’  suspension,  from  which  it  has  recently  emerged. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE, 


Wilful  Damage  by  Machine-boys. — Thomas  Huggett,  aged  15, 
of  25,  New  Church-court,  Strand,  and  John  Charles  Spencer,  aged  14,  of 
22,  Douglas-place,  Northampton-road,  Clerkenwell,  machine-boys,  were 
charged  at  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court  on  the  29th  ult.  with  being 
concerned  together  in  wilfully  damaging  an  electrotype  plate  to  the 
value  of  £1.  Mr.  Thomas  Norris,  overseer  of  the  machine  department 
of  Messrs.  Watson,  Hazell,  &  Co.,  printers,  of  Kirby-street,  Hatton- 
garden,  said  that  on  Saturday  morning,  when  he  got  to  the  office,  he 
found  a  plate  of  electrotype  damaged,  and,  on  making  inquiries,  he 
went  to  Spencer,  and  said  to  him,  “  You  are  the  nearest  to  this  plate  : 
how  did  it  happen?”  He  at  first  made  no  reply,  and  then  he  (witness) 
said,  “  I  must  discharge  you  on  suspicion.”  On  which  he  said,  “  Hug¬ 
gett  did  it.”  That  was  heard  by  Huggett,  who  then  said,  “Yes;  I 
did  it  with  this  iron.”  From  what  another  boy  said,  he  gave  the  de¬ 
fendants  into  custody.  The  damage  done  amounted  to  about  £1.  The 
defendants,  when  called  upon,  said  they  had  no  questions  to  ask,  nor 
any  defence.  Charles  Horton  said  he  heard  the  defendant  Spencer 
tell  Huggett  to  rub  the  form  with  a  piece  of  iron ;  and  he  further  said, 
if  he  did  it,  he  would  not  “round”  on  him.  Huggett  then  took  the 
piece  of  iron  and  rubbed  it  on  the  electro-plate,  and  injured  it.  As 
soon  as  the  foreman  arrived,  he  (witness)  told  him  what  had  oc¬ 
curred. — Mr.  Barstow  ordered  each  of  the  defendants  to  pay  fines  of 
5s.,  and  the  amount  of  the  damage,  203.,  or,  in  default,  fourteen  days’ 
hard  labour. 

Another  Case  of  Wilful  Damage.- — James  Slattery,  a  machine- 
boy  at  Messrs.  Kelly’s,  the  well-known  Directory  printers,  was  charged 
before  Mr.  Vaughan,  on  remand,  with  wilfully  damaging  a  newly- 
repaired  double-plated  machine.  Mr.  F.  R.  Coote,  solicitor,  appeared 
for  Messrs.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Frith,  barrister,  defended.  On  the  last 
occasion  Frederick  Gray,  a  machine-boy  in  the  same  employ,  deposed 
that  the  defendant  placed  a  bolt  in  one  of  the  machines,  saying  that  he 
would  stop  the  machine  and  get  a  “  mike,”  which  meant  a  holiday  or 
idle  time.  He  said,  “  You  will  presently  sec  a  smash  up.”  The  de¬ 
fendant’s  excuse  was  that,  because  he  refused  to  pay  one  shillimr  foot¬ 
ing,  the  other  boys  had  placed  the  bolt  in  the  machine,  and  accused 
him  of  doing  it,  and  thereby  got  him  into  trouble.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  witness  Gray  was  recalled  and  examined  by  Mr.  Frith. 
He  said  he  did  not  tell  the  manager  of  the  defendant’s  conduct,  as  he 
was  out  at  the  time.  Witness  had  not  time  to  stop  the  machine, 
which  was  started  immediately  after  the  defendant  spoke.  George 


Litton,  machine-minder  at  Messrs.  Kelly’s,  deposed  that  when  he 
started  the  machine  he  heard  a  bumping  noise.  He  immediately 
stopped  the  machine,  but  some  damage  to  it  was  done.  The  driving 
shaft  was  bent,  and  there  was  other  damage  done.  An  engineer  was 
called  who  deposed  that  the  damage  done  to  the  machine  amounted  to 
£7.  ios.  The  shaft,  when  in  quick  motion,  would  make  about  250  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute.  If  it  had  not  been  immediately  stopped,  the  machine 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  completely  smashed,  and  damage 
done  to  over  ^100.  After  the  father  of  the  defendant  had  given 
evidence  as  to  his  good  character,  Mr.  Vaughan  sentenced  him 
to  one  month,  with  hard  labour.  It  is  certainly  time  that  a  severe 
example  should  be  made,  for  offences  of  the  kind  are  on  the  increase. 

The  Liability  of  Carriers. — A  case  of  some  interest,  as  defining 
where  the  liability  of  carriers  for  loss  of  goods  ceases,  has  just  been 
decided  in  the  City  of  London  Court.  The  plaintiffs  were  Messrs. 
Ernest  &  Paul  Sabel,  paper-merchants,  Cannon-street,  and  they  sued 
the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  recovery  of  £2.  5s.  5d. , 
the  value  of  a  bale  of  goods  which,  it  was  alleged,  the  defendants  had 
failed  to  deliver,  and  so  committed  a  breach  of  their  contract.  The 
plaintiffs  were  represented  by  one  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Gresham  & 
Davies;  Mr.  Farnfield  for  the  defendants.  The  goods,  which  consisted 
of  a  quantity  of  paper  made  up  in  bales,  were  forwarded  by  the  ship 
Era  from  Antwerp  to  London,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  port  on  the 
17th  of  February  last.  The  plaintiffs  sent  to  the  wharf  with  a  written 
order  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  their  men  as  soon  as  they  were 
discharged  from  the  vessel.  There  should  have  been  five  bales,  but 
they  received  only  four,  and  hence  the  present  claim.  A  clerk  in  the 
plaintiffs’  employ  produced  the  bill  of  lading,  and  said  the  bales  were 
marked  with  the  letters  C.  M.  S.  He  was  present  at  the  wharf  when 
the  delivery  was  made  after  the  discharge  of  the  Era,  and  instead  of 
five,  there  were  but  four  bales  of  paper  for  his  employers.  Mr.  Cole, 
the  warehouseman,  gave  corroborative  evidence  as  to  there  being  only 
four  bales.  His  Honour  observed  the  simple  question  for  decision 
was,  whether  there  was  a  bale  missing  or  not.  The  mate  of  the  vessel 
testified  that  at  Antwerp  they  took  in  five  bales  marked  C.  M.  S.,  and 
he  saw  these  five  bales  afterwards  duly  landed  at  London-wharf.  No 
complaint  had  been  made  to  him  or  any  other  official  on  board  the 
Era  that  the  right  complement  had  not  been  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
signees.  They  were  tallied  in  the  customary  manner  when  the  delivery 
was  made,  and  after  the  vessel  had  been  discharged.  A  Custom-house 
officer  who  was  present  when  the  paper  was  landed  at  the  wharf  stated 
that  five  bales  were  taken  from  the  vessel ;  and  his  Honour,  in  face  of 
this  evidence,  given  by  impartial  and  thoroughly  disinterested  witnesses, 
said  he  was  bound  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  with  costs. 

Not  Entitled  to  a  Fortnight’s  Notice. — The  plaintiff,  James 
Barrett,  a  pressman,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  \V.  Cate,  printer,  Cursitor- 
street,  claimed  £4.  as  wages  in  lieu  of  a  fortnight’s  notice.  Mr.  Wether- 
field  represented  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  said  that  he  was  engaged 
by  Mr.  Healey,  the  defendant’s  foreman,  who  told  him  when  he  com¬ 
menced  work  that  it  would  be  permanent.  He  had  left  another  situa¬ 
tion  to  enter  Mr.  Cate’s  employment.  He  was  paid  his  wages,  which 
were  £2  a-week,  weekly,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  for  which  period 
only  he  had  been  working  for  the  defendant,  he  was  told  by  the  fore¬ 
man  that  he  would  not  be  wanted  any  more.  No  reason  was  assigned 
for  this.  It  was  a  recognized  custom  of  the  printing  trade  for  a  fort¬ 
night’s  notice  to  be  given.  He  would  call  Mr.  Shrieves,  secretary  of 
the  society,  to  speak  to  this  usage,  and,  indeed,  it  had  been  admitted 
by  Mr.  Healey  in  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  secretary  about 
this  matter,  after  plaintiff  had  issued  the  present  summons.  Mr.  Healey 
had  said  that  the  defendant,  sooner  than  have  any  further  trouble, 
would  pay  the  money.  This,  however,  was  denied  by  Mr.  Wether- 
field,  who  called  the  foreman,  whose  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  such  custom.  It  was  usual  to  keep  a  man  on  for  a  fort¬ 
night  in  order  to  test  his  ability'-,  and  the  plaintiff,  at  the  termination 
of  his  fourteen  days’  probation,  not  being  found  a  suitable  man,  was 
discharged.  He  did  not  tell  plaintiff  that  it  would  be  constant  work. 
His  Honour  said  that  the  evidence  as  to  custom  conflicted.  Judg¬ 
ment  would  be  entered  for  the  defendant,  without  costs. 

Wrongful  Dismissal. — In  the  City  of  London  Court,  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  George  Robert  King,  an  operative  bookbinder,  sued  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Matthew  Bell,  bookbinder,  Cursitor-street,  for  recovery  of  £1.  14s. 
for  alleged  wrongful  dismissal  without  notice.  The  plaintiff  stated  that 
he  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  employment  of  the  defendant,  at  a 
weekly  wage  of  £1.  14s.,  and  no  complaint  had  ever  been  made  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  did  his  work.  Whenever  he  was  compelled 
to  be  absent,  it  was  through  illness,  and  he  either  sent  a  medical  certi¬ 
ficate  notifying  that  fact  to  the  defendant’s  foreman,  or  sent  his  wife  to 
tell  him  he  was  unable  to  go  to  work  through  sickness.  In  reply  to  a 
professional  gentleman  who  represented  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  said 
he  could  not  say  how  many  days  since  Christmas  he  had  been  absent 
from  his  work  without  leave,  but  he  was  sure  not  half-a-dozen  times. 
He  also  sent  notice  by  his  wife  to  Mr.  Bell  of  the  cause,  whether  from 
sickness  or  otherwise,  which  kept  him  away  on  these  occasions.  The 
plaintiff,  in  answer  to  questions,  denied  that  he  destroyed  private  memo¬ 
randa  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  defendant.  The  memoranda 
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referred  to  the  work  done  by  himself,  and  contained  entries  made  for 
his  own  private  use.  They  did  not  belong  to  the  defendant.  The  Judge  : 
But  I  see  the  defendant  has  not  brought  any  counter-claim  in  respect 
of  this  alleged  destruction.  For  the  defendant  it  was  stated  that  the 
specific  memoranda  were  torn  from  the  wall  in  the  workshop  by  the 
plaintiff,  who  put  Mr.  Bell  to  considerable  inconvenience  thereby. 
The  Judge  :  Did  you  in  consequence  of  that  discharge  him  ?  The 
defendant’s  solicitor  said  that  they  declined  to  pay  him  his  wages  ;  but 
Mr.  Bell,  afterwards  taking  a  more  lenient  view  of  the  matter,  told  his 
foreman  to  pay  the  wages.  His  Honour  considered  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  the  week’s  wages  claimed,  and  the  last  statement  made 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant  confirmed  that  view  of  the  case.  Judgment 
for  the  plaintiff  for  £1.  14s.,  with  3s.  costs. 

Important  Prosecutions  for  Publishing  Betting  Adver¬ 
tisements. —  At  the  Guildhall  Police-court,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr. 
William  Henry  Cox,  the  proprietor  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Gazette 
and  the  Telegram,  of  160,  Fleet-street,  was  summoned  before  Aider- 
man  Knight,  for  that  he,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  in  the  said  city, 
did  unlawfully  publish  divers  advertisements  in  a  certain  ne'wspaper 
called  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Gazette  and  LLo/el  Courier,  whereby  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  he  would,  on  application,  give  information 
with  regard  to  certain  events  of  contingencies  of  and  relating  to  divers 
horse-races;  to  wit,  “The  Cesarewitch,”  “  The  Great  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way  Handicap,”  and  “The  Newmarket  October  Handicap,”  with 
intent  to  induce  divers  persons  to  apply  to  him  for  information  relating 
to  such  events,  for  the  purpose  of  certain  bets  and  wagers  thereon.  Mr. 
Beard  appeared  for  the  defendant.  William  Green,  detective-sergeant 
of  the  City  Police,  said  that  on  the  22nd  ult.  he  purchased  a  copy  of 
the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Gazette  at  the  office,  160,  Fleet-street.  The 
advertisement  was  read,  and  was,  in  fact,  an  advertisement  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  a  sporting  tissue,  sent  round  to  subscribers.  Mr.  Beard  did  not 
dispute  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  argued  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  the  summons  was  issued  was  never  intended  and  did  not 
apply  to  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  advertisement  only  did  what  all  the 
morning  newspapers  did — give  information  on  coming  events.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  if  that  day’s  papers  were  examined,  they  would  be  found 
to  contain  the  same  kind  of  news.  The  advertisement  did  not  invite 
people  to  come  to  Mr.  Cox  and  make  bets,  nor  was  there  one  word  in 
the  whole  advertisement  said  about  bets  or  betting.  All  that  was  done 
was  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  result  of  coming  events, 
and  which  horse  would  be  likely  to  win.  The  statute  was  intended  to 
meet  the  kind  of  advertisements  which  were  published  at  that  time, 
inviting  people  to  make  bets  at  a  particular  place,  and  not  for  a  case 
like  the  present,  where  it  simply  gave  information  as  to  the  probable 
winners.  If  his  worship  were  to  convict  in  this  case,  he  must  convict 
all  the  daily  papers  of  the  same  thing.  Alderman  Knight  said  that  he 
should  join  issue  with  him  there,  and  differ  from  him  in  toto  when  he 
compared  that  advertisement  with  the  articles  in  the  journals  of  the 
day,  because  they  gave  their  information  gratuitously,  and  they  did  not 
refer  to  any  place  where  the  public  could  get  further  information  for 
money,  as  that  advertisement  did.  He  took  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Gazette  and  the  Telegram  together,  and  taking  them  together  the  object 
was  to  enable  the  public  to  form  an  opinion  upon  certain  events  by 
applying  to  a  certain  place  where  they  could  get  the  best  information 
for  a  certain  price.  That  was  not  at  all  like  the  daily  papers.  He  also 
reminded  the  counsel  that  the  public  did  not  get  the  information  unless 
they  paid  for  it.  That  was  very  different  to  the  daily  papers,  which 
gave  their  information  at  once,  but  the  defendant  did  not  give  it  unless 
he  got  paid  for  it.  Mr.  Cox  said  that  was  true  ;  but  if  the  public 
wanted  the  Times,  they  must  pay  the  subscription  for  it,  or  they  would 
not  get  it,  and  it  was  the  same  with  the  Telegram.  Mr.  Beard  said 
that  it  was  a  most  important  question  for  Mr.  Cox,  because  the  Tele¬ 
gram  was  now  a  valuable  property.  Alderman  Knight  said  it  was 
important  to  him,  no  doubt,  and  therefore  he  would  not  decide  the 
case  hastily.  At  present  his  opinion  was  that  the  paper  was  published 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  people  information  as  to  how  to  make  bets  ; 
but  before  giving  his  judgment  he  would  take  the  advice  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Corporation.  The  summons  was  then  adjourned  till  the 
nth  inst.,  when  Alderman  Knight  gave  his  decision.  He  said  the 
object  of  the  papers  seemed  to  be  to  enable  people  to  make  bets  by 
pointing  out  to  them  the  probable  winners,  and  that  information  was 
given  for  the  defendant’s  gain.  He  would  not  fine  him  on  this  occasion 
the  full  penalty,  but  he  must  pay  a  fine  of  £20  and  costs.  Mr.  Beard 
said  he  would  appeal. — Mr.  Frederick  Antliff,  of  No.  145,  Fleet-street, 
was  summoned  on  the  same  day,  as  the  publisher  of  the  Sporting 
Clipper,  for  publishing  racing  advertisements  in  that  paper.  Mr.  Lick- 
fold,  from  the  office  of  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Lewis,  of  Ely-place,  appeared 
for  the  defendant.  He  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
defendant  was  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  or  that  he  ever  did  publish 
it.  The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  on  the  contrary,  had  proved 
that  there  were  two  persons  registered  as  publishers,  and  that  one  of 
them,  Cave,  managed  the  publishing  department  on  the  first  floor.  The 
defendant’s  name  being  in  the  imprint  of  the  paper  was  no  legal  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  was  the  actual  publisher  of  it. — Alderman  Knight  said 
that,  as  a  magistrate  and  a  man  of  common  sense,  he  must  say  that  he 


had  no  doubt  that  this  came  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  he  must  fine  the  defendant  ^20  and  costs,  and  he  might 
appeal  against  the  decision. — Mr.  Lickfold  gave  notice  that  he  also 
would  appeal. 

Charge  of  Forgery  against  a  Collector.—  At  Worship-street 
Police-court  on  the  28th  ult.,  William  Drew,  described  as  a  clerk,  was 
charged  before  Mr.  Bushby  with  having  forged  an  endorsement  to  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  money  with  intent  to  defraud.  The  prosecutor 
was  Mr.  Herbert  Wigg,  editor  of  a  half-penny  local  paper  called  the 
Eastern  Argus.  It  appeared  from  his  evidence  that  the  prisoner  was 
in  his  employment,  and  it  was  part  of  his  duties  to  collect  accounts. 
Messrs.  Deacon,  of  Leadenhall-street,  owed  an  account  ol  £3.  16s.  6d., 
which  in  July  last  they  paid  by  a  cheque.  It  was  the  prisoner’s  duty 
to  pay  all  cheques  and  orders  for  money  into  the  bank  to  the  account  of 
Messrs.  Forsaith  Brothers,  the  publishers  of  the  paper.  The  cheque  in 
question  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Deacon  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Forsaith,  and  to 
their  order.  It  subsequently  appeared,  however,  that  the  cheque  had 
not  been  paid  in,  but  Messrs.  Deacon  when  applied  to  produced  the 
receipt  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner.  Subsequent  inquiry  showed 
that  the  prisoner  had  taken  the  cheque  to  a  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Ashwell- 
road,  Old  Ford,  and  asked  him  to  cash  it.  Pie,  however,  being  unable 
to  do  so,  endorsed  the  cheque  with  his  own  name  and  passed  it  to 
another  party.  When  handed  to  Hubbard  the  cheque  was  endorsed 
“  Forsaith  Brothers,”  and  Mr.  Wigg  deposed  it  was  in  the  prisoner’s 
writing,  but  had  not  been  written  by  any  authority.  The  prisoner,  who 
reserved  his  defence,  was  fully  committed  for  trial  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court. 

Leaving  without  Notice. — Drescli  v.  Courtney. — This  claim 
for  1 2s.  for  damage  caused  by  defendant  leaving  her  employment 
without  notice,  was  heard  in  the  Westminster  County  Court  on  the 
27th  ult.  Plaintiff,  who  is  a  map-mounter  and  print-colourer  in  Soho, 
said  the  defendant  had  been  in  his  employ  as  a  print-colourer,  and  her 
earnings  were  about  12s.  per  week,  but  a  few  weeks  back  she  thought 
proper  to  leave  her  employ  without  notice,  thus  putting  plaintiff  to 
considerable  inconvenience.  Defendant  said  there  was  no  agreement, 
nor  was  there  any  custom  in  the  trade  as  to  a  week’s  notice.  She  left 
the  employ  because  she  could  not  get  sufficient  work  to  do.  Plaintiff’s 
wife  proved  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  in  the  house  when  defendant 
left,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  give  and  take  a  week’s 
notice.  His  Honour  said  he  thought  defendant  had  wrongfully 
absented  herself  from  her  employ,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of 
specific  damage,  he  should  give  judgment  for  plaintiff  for  is.  damages 
and  3s.  costs. 

A  Paltry  Defence. — It  must  be  reassuring  to  members  of  typo¬ 
graphical  benefit  societies  to  find  that  their  officers  cannot  with  impunity 
squander  the  money  intrusted  to  them,  and  then  by  filing  a  liquidation 
petition  absolve  themselves  from  further  responsibility.  The  following 
case  shows  that  they  are  legally  bound  to  refund  such  money.  At  the 
Liverpool  Police  Court  on  the  27th  ult.,  Thomas  Folds  Heaton  was 
summoned,  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
compelled  to  give  up  ^10.  15s.  which  belonged  to  the  Liverpool  Typo¬ 
graphical  Sick  and  Benefit  Society  (of  which  he  had  been  treasurer), 
which  money  he  had  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Fletcher  appeared  for  the 
complainants  (the  trustees  of  the  society),  and  Mr.  Quelch  for  the 
defendant.  It  was  admitted  that  the  defendant  had  received  the 
money,  and  the  only  question  was  whether,  the  defendant  having  filed 
a  petition  for  liquidation,  the  amount  should  not  have  been  proved 
upon  his  estate,  and  a  dividend  paid  to  the  complainants  the  same  as 
the  other  creditors.  Mr.  Quelch  contended  that  this  should  have  been 
the  course  pursued,  and  not  the  present  proceedings.  Mr.  Anderton 
said  that  if  a  clerk  embezzled  the  money  of  his  employers  it  would  be 
no  answer  to  say  that  his  affairs  were  in  liquidation.  The  defendant 
was  ordered  to  pay  the  amount  claimed,  is.  penalty,  and  20s.  costs. 

Wholesale  Robbery  by  a  Foreman. — Thomas  Williams  and 
Henry  Williamswere  indicted  at  the  recent  Middlesex  Sessions  for  having 
embezzled  several  tons’  weight  of  strawboard,  received  by  them  for  and 
on  account  of  Herman  Boas  and  another,  their  masters.  Thomas 
Williams  pleaded  guilty,  and  Henry  Williams  not  guilty.  Mr.  Brindley 
prosecuted.  The  prosecutors  are  wholesale  stationers  carrying  on 
business  in  Golden-lane,  and  the  prisoner  Llenry  Williams  was  in  their 
employ  from  March,  1876.  Thomas  Williams  was  also  in  their 
service  as  foreman.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  Messrs. 
Rowney,  of  58,  City-road,  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  prosecutors 
with  strawboard  and  paper,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  Thomas 
Williams  went  there  and  ordered  a  ton  of  strawboard  to  be  taken  by 
him  on  Messrs.  Boas’s  account,  and,  assisted  by  Henry  Williams,  the 
boards  were  loaded  in  a  van.  From  there  they  were  taken  by  a 
carman  to  the  warehouse  of  a  Mr.  Crocker,  an  auctioneer  and  valuer  in 
the  paper  trade,  at  4,  Three  Cranes-lane,  Upper  Thames-street,  and 
he  made  an  advance  of  £j.  10s.  upon  the  goods  by  cheque,  as  he  had 
done  on  previous  occasions.  The  cheque  was  returned  to  him  from  his 
bankers  endorsed  “Thomas  Williams.”  The  jury  found  Henry 
Williams  Guilty.  It  was  then  stated  that  the  prosecutors  had  been 
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robbed  to  the  extent  of  nearly  ^400  by  the  prisoners.  The  Assistant- 
Judge  sentenced  Henry  Williams  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  10  months,  and  Thomas  for  16  months. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance  Act.— It  were  to  be  desired  that  the 
common-sense  view  of  things  adopted  by  the  Chesterfield  bench  of 
magistrates  in  a  case  under  this  Act,  against  a  local  printer,  were  to  be 
more  widely  copied  by  our  metropolitan  magistracy,  who  in  many 
similar  cases  are  but  too  ready  to  convict.  Mr.  Wilfred  Edmunds, 
newspaper  proprietor,  Chesterfield,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Robert 
Ramsden,  sanitary  inspector,  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  local  Borough 
Court,  for  disobedience  of  an  order  of  the  Justices,  made  on  the 
2 1st  June  last,  to  abate  a  certain  smoke  nuisance  within  one  month  of 
that  date.  Mr.  Wharton,  barrister,  of  Manchester  (instructed  by 
Mr.  F.  Black),  appeared  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  Ramsden  stated  that 
the  nuisance  complained  of  had  not  been  abated.  On  Friday,  August 
24th,  he  saw  a  volume  of  black  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney  on 
defendant’s  premises  for  the  space  of  sixteen  minutes.  It  then  ceased 
for  nine  minutes,  and,  commencing  again,  continued  for  fourteen 
minutes  further.  On  the  following  Friday  he  again  saw  smoke  emitted 
for  thirteen  minutes.  For  the  defence  it  was  submitted  that 
Mr.  Edmunds  had  done  all  he  possibly  could  to  comply  with  the  order. 
A  number  of  witnesses  were  called  to  show  that  the  door  of  the  furnace 
had  been  perforated,  and  that  inside  the  door  an  iron  chamber  had 
been  placed,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  smoke  to  be  as  nearly 
as  practicable  consumed.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  anything  more  to  be  done,  unless  the  chimney  were  taken  down 
and  a  higher  one  built  ;  but  as  this  was  a  structural  alteration,  it  was 
for  the  owner  of  the  premises  and  not  Mr.  Edmunds,  who  was  only 
tenant,  to  do  it.  The  hearing  of  the  case  occupied  nearly  four  hours. 
The  Bench  said  they  were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Edmunds  had  done  all 
he  could  as  tenant  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  consequently  the  summons 
would  be  dismissed. 


ENGLISH  JOTTINGS, 


The  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Printing  Company  proposes  to  pay  a 
dividend  on  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  7  A  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to 
carry  a  balance  of  £21.  3s.  9d.  to  the  reserve  fund. 

United  Kingdom  Billposters’  Association. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  body  was  held  at  Dover  on  the  nth  ult.,  Mr.  Adams,  of 
Birmingham,  presiding.  At  the  close  of  business  £10  was  voted  for 
the  Indian  Famine  Fund. 

We  have  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  Reid,  lithographer,  of  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  a  very  elegant  menu  in  gold  and  colours,  printed  by 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  General  Grant  to  Newcastle  having 
been  celebrated  by  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation. 

Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day. — Mr.  George  Cruickshank, 
the  distinguished  veteran  artist,  completed  his  85th  year  on  the  27th  ult. 
having  been  born  in  the  parish  of  Bloomsbury  in  1 792.  As  our  readers 
are  aware  he  is  the  son  of  Isaac  Cruickshank,  who  also  was  a  caricaturist 
and  engraver. 

Mutual  Goodwill. — Some  new  printing  and  folding  machinery 
has  recently  been  supplied  by  the  Victory  Company  to  the  office  of  the 
Dundee  Courier  and  Argus.  The  occasion  was  availed  of  by  the 
managing  proprietor,  Mr.  C.  Alexander,  to  treat  the  employes  to  a  day’s 
outing,  and  they  in  their  turn  presented  their  employer  with  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  address. 

Sheffield  Shorthand  Writers’  Association.— Mr.  A.  Ford, 
formerly  the  secretary  of  the  above  association,  delivered  on  the  12th 
ult.  a  lecture  to  the  members,  at  their  rooms  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  on  “  The  attainment  of  skill  in  Phonography,”  showing  the 
advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  Shorthand,  and  the  best  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  proficiency  in  the  art. 

On  the  1st  October  a  new  book-club,  called  the  “Scottish  Literary 
Club,”  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  “  reprinting  rare,  curious, 
and  remarkable  works  pertaining  to  Scotland.”  The  number  of 
members  is  limited  to  sixty,  and  the  yearly  subscription  two  guineas. 
Their  first  issue  is  to  be  two  works  of  Adam  Petrie.  The  agent  is 
Mr.  T.  G.  Stevenson,  antiquary  and  historical  bookseller,  Edinburgh 

Careless  Reading. — The  typographical  errors  in  the  Times  have 
been  very  distressing  lately,  and  there  was  one  among  the  Sunday  an¬ 
nouncements,  a  week  or  two  ago,  which  was  especially  so.  The  Church 
of  the  Servite  Fathers,  in  the  Fulham-road,  has  been  pushing  a  good 
deal  to  the  front  lately,  in  the  way  of  advertising  its  services  and  other 
attractions.  The  Times  announces  it,  in  the  usual  capitals,  as  the  Church 
of  the  “  Servile  ”  Fathers. 

Mr.  Nottage,  one  of  the  two  newly-elected  Sheriffs,  is  the  head 
of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  the  largest  undertaking  of  the 


kind  in  the  world,  and  with  agencies  for  the  sale  of  photographs  in  all 
parts.  It  is  certainly  the  first  time  in  civic  history  that  a  photographer 
has  been  set  on  the  high  road  towards  the  Mansion  House.  Alderman 
Nottage  is  at  times  a  contributor  to  literature  ;  his  last  work  being 
“The  Shakesperian  Diary.” 

An  accident  occurred  at  the  printing  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Alexander  &  Yates,  Breams-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  on  the  8th  inst. 
A  youth  named  Thomas  Walker,  while  amusing  himself  in  sliding 
down  the  ropes  of  the  lift,  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
In  the  course  of  his  descent  he  sustained  injuries  of  so  serious  a 
character  that  little  hope  was  entertained  of  his  recovery  on  his 
removal  to  King’s  College  Hospital. 

Municipal  Printing.- — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Town  Council,  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  tender  was  accepted  of  Mr. 
Henry  Greenwood,  for  printing  2,500  copies  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Police  Instruction  Book,  at  the  rate  of  £3  for  each  16  pages  of  long 
primer,  and  £3.  10s.  for  each  16  pages  of  brevier,  the  total  estimated 
cost  being  £l\.  15s.  Messrs.  Heyes  &  Jones’s  tender  for  binding  2,500 
copies  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Police  Instruction  Book,  for  the  sum  of 
£$6.  17s.  6d.,  was  also  accepted. 

Newspapers  and  Bogus  Advertisers.— There  is  a  wholesome 
independence  about  the  following  paragraph,  culled  from  the  Leigh 
Chronicle,  which  we  should  like  to  see  more  generally  adopted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  similar  misleading  advertisements.  The  notice  is  as 
follows  : — “  The  Musical  Box  Advertisement. — From  a  specimen 
submitted  to  us  we  can  unequivocally  assert  that  the  article  sent  by  the 
advertiser  of  the  1  Musical  Box’  does  not  answer  to  the  description  in 
the  advertisement,  which  will  not  be  again  published  after  the  contract 
has  expired.” 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Cook  &  Son,  printers’  suppliers,  of  Fore-street, 
Aldersgate-street,  have  brought  out  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  Brass¬ 
faced  Rules  for  Posting-bills  and  Job-work,  which  we  commend  to 
printers  as  a  very  sensible  and  practical  innovation.  The  cost  is  less 
than  one-half  that  of  solid  brass  rules,  while  in  point  of  durability  the 
Brass-faced  Rules  are  as  good  as  the  solid,  and  are  much  lighter.  All 
printers  know  how  unsatisfactory  are  the  wooden  rules  ordinarily  used 
in  broadside  work,  and,  we  should  think,  will  welcome  Messrs.  Cook 
&  Son’s  latest  introduction. 

Christmas  Cards. — We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  B.  Sulman 
with  an  inspection  of  his  pattern-book  of  Christmas  and  New-year’s 
cards  and  stationery,  which  is  replete  with  a  variety  of  designs,  hu¬ 
morous,  serious,  always  seasonable,  and  some  of  them  novel.  They 
are,  in  the  main,  well  designed,  carefully  drawn,  and  cleanly  printed. 
The  colours  are  brilliant,  and  the  frosting  on  the  Arctic  and  other 
snowy  subjects  produces  a  pleasing  and  appropriate  effect.  The  co¬ 
loured  relief  stamped  stationery  will,  no  doubt,  be  much  appreciated 
by  the  senders  of  Christmas  and  New-year’s  gifts  and  compliments. 

Calendars  and  Christmas  Cards. — Messrs.  Unwin  Brothers, 
of  109A,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  send  us  samples  of  their  Calendars,  and 
Motto  and  Christmas  cards.  The  calendars  are  of  the  useful  rather  than 
artistic  type,  and  are  good  and  cheap.  The  motto  and  Christmas 
cards  strike  us  as  being,  for  their  size,  somewhat  coarse  in  execution 
and  harsh  in  appearance.  The  designs  are  very  pretty  and  appro¬ 
priate,  and  quite  worthy  of  more  careful  manipulation.  We  are  glad 
to  notice  they  have  the  open  spaces  which  we  recommended  last  month, 
instead  of  the  hackneyed  mottoes  and  quotations  we  then  condemned. 

We  believe  it  was  Sheridan  who  said  that  “  easy  writing  is  curst 
hard  reading.”  If  we  are  to  believe  report,  the  latter  half  of  this  senti¬ 
ment  is  fully  realized  by  the  compositors  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
Dean  Stanley’s  manuscript.  A  contemporary  assures  us  that  the  Dean 
has  an  obliging  spider  which  dips  itself  in  ink  and  walks  over  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  worthy  Dean’s  MS.  is  a  marvel  of  illegibility. 
M.  Chabot,  or  any  one  else  who  has  once  seen  the  Dean’s  writing,  can 
swear  to  it,  but  no  one  can  decipher  it.  So  the  Dean’s  letters  are  safe. 
You  never  know  whether  the  communication  is  in  English  or  the 
Apostles’  Creed  in  Greek. 

Newspaper  Circulation  Statistics. — The  proprietors  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  being  loth  to  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel,  publish 
an  accountant’s  certificate  to  prove  that  ‘  ‘  the  largest  circulation  in 
the  world  ”  does  not  exist  in  words  alone.  The  firm  in  question 
certifies  that  the  number  of  papers  printed  from  the  1st  of  August 
to  the  29th  of  September  has  been  I3,733>55°>  or  a  daily  average 
of  264,106.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  daily  average  hitherto  certi¬ 
fied  from  the  books  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Copying  the  example  set 
by  its  Peterborough-court  contemporary,  the  Standard \\zs,  also  set  about 
blowing  its  own  trumpet,  by  announcing,  on  similar  good  authority, 
that  the  number  of  papers  issued  during  the  quarter  ending  29th 
September,  1877,  has  been  1,199,417,  or,  in  other  words,  a  daily 
average  of  199,903.  The  circulation  of  the  Daily  News,  it  has  also 
been  asserted,  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  present  campaign  in  the 
East. 
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Dinner  and  Presentation  to  a  Journalist. — On  the  19th  ult. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  editor  of  the  Fifcshire  Journal,  was  entertained  in  the 
Balmoral  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  and  presented  with  a  testimonial  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  service  of  plate,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  sum  of  ^300.  Sir 
Thos.  Erskine,  Bart.,  Cambo,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Bailie  Wilson, 
Glasgow,  was  croupier.  The  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  testimonial, 
said  that  it  was  not  only  in  his  social  capacity  that  he  wished  to  bring 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  name  before  them,  but  they  in  the  East  of  Fife  owed 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  carried  forward 
the  Fifeshire  Journal.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that  he 
thought  the  proceedings  were  somewhat  unique,  so  far  as  he  remem¬ 
bered,  in  the  history  of  journalism  in  Scotland,  in  this  being  a  testi¬ 
monial,  to  one  of  the  humblest  of  the  craft,  from  a  variety  of  quarters 
which  represented  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  without  the  pretext 
for  it  being  found  in  distinction,  misfortune,  or  decay. 

A  Botanical  Editor’s  Trials. — The  last  straw  has  fallen  on  the 
back  of  somebody  in  the  office  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  In  replies 
to  inquiries  in  the  issue  for  September  22,  after  naming  a  lot  of  plants, 
the  painstaking  botanist,  bored  with  heaps  of  smashed,  shrivelled,  im¬ 
perfect,  or  mucky  specimens,  says  to  an  inquirer,  “  Why  do  you  send 
such  wretched  scraps  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
a  miserable  scrap,  crushed  and  dried  before  it  reaches  us?  And  do  you 
think  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  ?  Perhaps  our  time  is  as  valuable  as 
ours  !”  We  bitterly  regret  we  did  not  utter  similar  words,  so  as  to 
e  first  in  the  field  ;  but  we  humbly,  reverently,  and  unreservedly,  adopt 
them  as  a  collective  reply  to  the  people  who  send  us  heaps  of  imperfect 
specimens,  mixed  with  bales  of  cotton-wool,  or  smashed  up  with  wet 
moss  or  sawdust.  When  a  reasonable  number  of  well-selected  samples 
are  nicely  sent,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  determine  them  ;  but  nine-tenths  of 
the  things  sent  to  be  named  are  not  fit  to  be  touched  or  looked  at. — 
Gardener's  Magazine. 

Lecture  on  Newspapers. — The  Rev.  J.  C.  Story  delivered  a 
lecture,  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  Brigliouse,  on  “Newspapers,  something 
about  their  history  and  composition.”  The  lecturer  began  by  showing 
how  necessary  the  newspaper  had  now  become  to  every  class  of  people, 
to  the  workman  to  relieve  his  duties,  the  politician  to  ascertain  public 
opinion  on  public  questions,  the  young  lady  to  learn  the  latest  fashions, 
or  to  read  pieces  of  interesting  gossip.  He  then  reviewed  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  rise  of  the  publication  of  newspapers  and  news-letters, 
and  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  struggles  to  make  them  free  for  the 
people  at  large  to  read.  He  next  showed  that  in  the  year  1854  there 
were  500  newspapers,  of  which  14  only  were  dailies  ;  while  in  the 
present  year  we  had  no  less  than  1,657  ,  papers,  and  over  800  various 
magazines.  Mr.  Story  also  spoke  of  the  composition  of  newspapers,  of 
the  duties  of  compositors,  reporters,  correspondents,  &c.,  and 
concluded  by  mentioning  some  of  the  newest  improvements  for 
printing. 

Perils  of  Newspaper  Correspondents. — Some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  “  War  Correspondents  ”  of  our  daily  contemporaries 
have  been  pointed  out  by  us  in  previous  issues.  That  some  of  these 
gentlemen  but  too  truly  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  lias  been  pain¬ 
fully  illustrated  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  One  correspondent,  the 
brother  of  the  famous  artist  Verastcliagin,  has  been  killed.  The  great 
artist  himself  is  seriously  wounded.  Two  more  correspondents — one 
representing  the  Scotsman,  and  the  other  the  St.  Petersburg  Exchange 
Gazette — have  been  wounded  ;  while  others — nearly  all — come  back 
seriously  ill  or  completely  knocked  up.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times 
has  succumbed  to  the  unhealthy  weather.  The  day  the  attack  began 
on  Plevna  he  was  for  several  hours  at  the  point  of  death,  but  happily 
now  is  out  of  danger.  Lieutenant  von  Huhn,  a  Prussian  military 
correspondent  for  a  German  paper,  has  just  returned  very  ill.  The 
spirited  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  is  also  suffering  from  the 
protracted  exposure,  &c.,  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  On  dit  that 
he  has  been  ordered  to  quit  the  Danube  altogether,  and  that  he  is  on 
his  way  to  England  by  easy  stages.  The  testimony  of  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  however,  is  that,  severe  though  the  campaign  has  been 
to  correspondents,  it  has  not  been  so  fatal  as  that  of  Servia,  in  which, 
out  of  twenty  who  were  at  the  front,  three  were  killed  and  one 
wounded. 

Lloyd’s  Paper  Mills.- — -Amongst  other  large  works  visited  during 
the  autumn  recess  by  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society, 
were  Lloyd’s  well-known  paper  mills  at  Bow.  Owing  to  a  previous 
engagement,  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  was  unable  to  guide  the  company 
through  the  various  departments  of  the  establishment,  but  appointed 
Mr.  C.  Waite,  his  foreman,  who  took  considerable  pains  to  explain  both 
verbally  and  mechanically  the  manufacture  throughout,  from  the  delivery 
of  the  English  and  Belgian  straw,  esparto  grass,  palm  leaves,  and  waste 
paper  from  the  wharf  into  the  premises,  cutting  up  the  vegetable 
matter,  and  separating  all  knotty  substances  from  it,  being  unfitted  for 
paper-making,  sorting  the  paper,  filling  the  revolving  boilers  with  the 
various  materials,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  caustic  soda,  emptying 
the  boilers  and  converting  the  straw,  &c.,  into  pulp,  bleaching  it  with 
chloride  of  lime,  and  finally  passing  it  as  pulp  in  at  one  end  of  the 
machine,  and  seeing  it  come  out  at  the  other  paper,  such  as  is  used  for 


our  various  daily  and  weekly  journals.  The  works  find  employment 
for  180  men,  women  and  boys.  The  mechanical  power  is  supplied  by 
five  boilers  to  ten  engines  of  300  horse  power  collectively,  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  manufactured  weekly  at  this  establishment  alone  is 
forty-two  tons.  The  proprietor  has  other  mills  at  Sittingbourne.  The 
company  also  inspected  the  two  machines  used  for  printing  the  Sunday 
edition  of  Lloyd's  Newspaper,  each  machine  being  capable  of  printing 
20,000  copies  per  hour,  the  total  circulation  of  the  paper  being  stated 
as  over  600,000  weekly.  The  company  were  upwards  of  two  hours  and 
a  half  inspecting  the  works. 

Who  Wouldn’t  be  an  Editor? — The  following  remarks  as  to  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  an  editor’s  life  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  thei- 
Transatlantic  origin  : — “An  editor  is  the  happiest  being  on  earth.  He 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  his  pay  is  all  that  heart  could  wish- 
His  sanctum,  with  its  Persian  rugs  and  Turkey  carpets,  its  costly  rose, 
wood  furniture,  its  magnificent  mirrors,  its  beautiful  pictures,  its  com.t 
plete  library  of  splendidly-bound  books,  its  buffet  stocked  with  the 
finest  of  wines,  liquors,  and  cigars,  which  cost  him  but  a  puff  or  two, 
its  silver  bell  to  summon  an  attendant  whenever  a  bitter  or  a  sherry  is 
wanted,  and,  in  short,  with  its  everything  that  human  ingenuity  can 
devise  for  his  comfort  and  pleasure,  is  a  perfect  little  paradise,  where 
he  sits  or  lounges,  and  reigns  a  young  lord,  with  the  world  of  fashion 
and  pleasure  at  his  feet.  What  would  the  Newcastle  medical  charities 
do  without  the  editors,  who  furnish  hundreds  of  grouse  and  pheasants 
sent  to  them  in  the  season  by  scores  of  admiring  readers  ?  And  then 
anybody  can  be  an  editor — no  study,  no  preparation,  no  brains,  nothing 
but  a  little  money  to  start  with  ;  and,  once  started,  the  money  pours  in 
upon  you  in  a  steady  stream,  and  the  chief  labour  of  your  life  is  to 
spend  it.  As  for  the  labour  of  editing  a  newspaper,  that  is  mere  moon¬ 
shine.  A  mere  glance  at  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  is  enough  to 
convince  you  that  it  requires  no  labour  to  edit  it,  and  less  brains.  It 
is  certainly  a  glorious  life,  that  of  an  editor — a  life  of  luxurious  ease 
and  of  elegant  leisure — a  life  for  the  gods,  filled,  like  that  of  the  young 
lover  in  his  first  sweet  dream  of  requited  love,  with  flutes,  and  rose- 
leaves,  and  moon-beams.  That  all  men  are  not  editors  is  one  of  the 
strangest  things  beneath  the  stars.” 

Quadruplex  Telegraphy.— The  duplex  system  of  telegraphy,  by 
which  two  messages  can  be  sent  simultaneously  along  the  same  wire, 
has  for  some  time  past  been  known  and  practised.  A  new  and  further 
development  of  this  system  is  now,  however,  on  its  trial  in  this  country. 
The  system  is  known  as  the  quadruplex,  and  by  its  means  four  messages 
may  be  sent  along  one  wire  simultaneously.  At  either  end  there  are 
two  “sounders  ”  and  two  keys,  with  four  clerks,  two  to  send  and  two 
to  receive ;  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  a  conflict  of  currents  is 
prevented.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  this  invention,  one  wire  may  be  made 
to  do  as  much  as  four  worked  on  the  ordinary  system.  This  American 
invention  is  now  being  tried  between  London  and  Liverpool.  While 
on  this  subject,  we  may  mention  that  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Company,  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Gray, 
a  shareholder,  inquired  of  the  Chairman  whether  the  Board  had  any 
idea  of  adopting  the  telephone  in  connection  with  their  cable.  The 
Chairman  said  they  had  not  considered  the  matter  as  yet.  Mr.  Gray 
said  he  conducted  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Company  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  in  that  building,  by  means  of  the  telephone.  He  had  one 
connecting  his  private  office  with  the  warehouse,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  message  might  be  passed  through  a  cable  by 
means  of  the  telephone.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  a  telephone  was 
attached  to  the  cable  it  could  be  worked  by  one  third  of  the  present 
staff,  while  it  would  do  double  the  work.  One  of  the  directors  asked 
Mr.  Gray  if  any  experiments  had  been  made  as  to  the  number  of  miles 
over  which  the  telephone  would  act.  In  reply,  Mr.  Gray  said  that  it 
had  been  used  in  America  over  100  miles,  and  it  had  been  tried  between 
the  English  shores  and  Jersey  with  perfect  success.  There  might  be 
some  little  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  Spanish  cable. 
The  Chairman  said  they  were  all  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gray  for  calling 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  the  Board  certainly  would  not  lose  sight 
of  it. 

The  Works  of  M.  Alphonse  Legros. — A  refreshing  illustration 
of  the  great  interest  felt  in  the  art  of  etching  is  furnished  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  just  issued  in  Paris  and  London,  entitled  “Catalogue  raisonne  de 
l’CEuvre  grave  et  lithographic  de  M.  Alphonse  Legros,”  by  MM.  A. 
P.  Malassis  and  A.  W.  Thibaudeau.  This  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
M.  Legros,  Slade  Professor  of  Art  at  the  University  of  London,  com¬ 
prises  168  examples,  executed  between  the  years  1855  and  1877,  No. 
168  having  been  etched  in  June  last  in  the  presence  of  his  class  at  South 
Kensington,  where  he  is  professor  of  etching.  The  amount  of  labour 
bestowed  on  the  compilation  of  this  catalogue  must  have  been  immense, 
and  could  only  have  been  achieved  through  an  intimate  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  artist,  and  a  love  of  the  art  on  the  part  of  the  compilers. 
What  this  labour  was  may  be  readily  understood  when  we  say  that  of 
some  of  the  examples  only  a  very  small  number  of  proofs  was  taken, 
and  occasionally,  only  one.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
large  portrait  of  Carlyle,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  niece  ;  in  its 
third  stage,  only  twenty  proofs  were  taken,  the  plate  being  then  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  proof  of  this  last  stage  was  sold  for  eleven  guineas  last  year. 
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The  etchings  are  arranged  according  to  their  subjects  :  portraits  and 
studies  of  heads,  religious  and  rustic  subjects,  landscapes,  divers  sub¬ 
jects,  illustrations,  frontispieces,  &c.  Amongst  the  portraits  we  find 
those  of  Victor  Hugo,  E.  J.  Poynter,  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  “  La 
Mort  et  le  Bucheron,”  thus  described  in  La  Fontaine’s  version  of 
Esop’s  fable, — 

“  Quel  plaisir  a-t-il  eu  depuis  qu’il  est  au  monde  ? 

En  est-il  un  plus  pauvre  en  la  machine  ronde  ? 

•*  -IS-  -3'r  -SS- 

II  appelle  la  Mort.  Elle  vient  sans  tarder, 

Lui  demande  ce  qu’il  faut  faire. 

C’est,  dit-il,  afin  de  m’aider 

A  recharger  ce  bois  ;  tu  ne  tarderas  guere,” 
was  given  by  our  enterprising  contemporary  I' Art,  on  October  8,  1S76. 
An  etched  portrait  of  M.  Legros,  by  Regamey,  is  prefixed  to  the 
catalogue,  to  which  M.  A.  P.  Malassis  has  supplied  an  interesting  pre¬ 
face,  for  this  exceptionally  meritorious  performance. 

New  Journals,  Press  Changes,  &c. — Brief,  a  weekly  epitome 
of  current  news,  thought,  and  criticism,  is  the  title  of  a  new  journal 
which  is  announced  to  make  its  debut  on  the  3rd  of  November  next. 
Judging  by  the  prospectus — an  exceedingly  well  written  one,  by  the 
bye — we  should  say  that  the  new  comer  is  likely  to  strike  a  popular 
chord  with  journalists  no  less  than  with  the  general  reader.  Our 
modern  daily,  although  an  unsurpassed  and  creditable  achievement  of 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  has  yet  its  drawback  as  regards  persons 
who  have  but  little  leisure,  by  its  very  cmbarms  de  richesses.  And 
it  is  here  that  Brief,  according  to  its  announcement,  is  likely  to  step 
in  and  supply  a  want,  by  compressing  the  week’s  news  into  a  small 
compass,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  price  of  Brief  is  to  be 
one  penny,  and,  drawing  an  inference  from  the  preliminary  announcement 
which  has  reached  us,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  venture  will 
take. — The  first  number  of  the  Coffee  and  Eating  House  Guardian  has 

appeared. - The  Irish  Mercantile  Gazette  is  the  title  of  a  new  journal 

published  at  Dublin. - A  new  trade  organ,  the  Glass  Bottle  Manufac¬ 
turer,  is  about  to  be  started. - The  Literary  Mirror,  a  weekly  reflex 

and  miscellany,  has  been  announced  for  November. - A  new  musical 

paper,  to  be  entitled  the  London  and  Provincial  Music  Trade  Review, 
is  to  make  its  appearance  shortly. - A  new  monthly  magazine  of  a  hu¬ 

morous  nature,  with  the  title  of  Mirth,  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
Tinsley  Brothers  ;  Mr.  Henry  J.  Byron,  who  is  no  novice  at  such  work, 

will  be  the  editor. . The  West  London  Express,  a  spirited  penny 

weekly,  was  started  on  the  15  th  ult.  It  is  printed  at  the  Victoria  Press, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  editorial  functions,  too,  devolve 
upon  the  accomplished  lady  who  owns  that  press.  No.  2  has  a  readable 

article  on  “Penny  Awfuls.” - A  new  local  paper  has  lately  been 

started,  the  West  Central  ATeius,  a  journal  for  Bloomsbury  and  the 

Strand. - The  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  Dairy 

Association  has  been  issued. - The  British  Mail  is  announced  to 

appear  weekly  from  the  1st  January,  1878. - -The  copyright,  plant, 

&c.,  of  the  Fifeshire  Journal  (Conservative)  was  offered  for  sale  by 
auction  on  the  18th  ult.  at  the  upset  price  of  yjSoo.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  a  single  offer,  and  the  newspaper  was  therefore  withdrawn 

from  sale. - The  price  of  the  Essex  Telegraph  has,  since  the  beginning 

of  the  present  month,  been  reduced  to  one  penny. - Sir  Henry  Have¬ 

lock  is  said  to  be  the  new  military  correspondent  at  Russian  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Times. - -We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  has 

retired,  on  account  of  failing  health,  from  the  editorship  of  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Lock’s  magazine,  the  New  Quartet  ly. 

The  Library  Indicator. — At  the  Conference  of  the  Northern 
Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutions,  held  last  month  at  Wrekington,  Mr. 
W  .  J.  Idaggeston,  of  the  South  Shields  Free  Library,  read  a  paper  on 
“The  Library  Indicator,”  invented  by  Mr.  John  Elliot,  of  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Free  Library.  Mr.  Haggerston  said  :  “  The  principal  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  indicator  are  as  follows  : — 1st.  Each  borrower  becomes  his 
own  librarian  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  whether  the  book  required  is  in 
the  library  or  not,  and  the  librarian  is  also  saved  the  trouble  and  labour 
of  hunting  through  the  shelves  for  a  work  that  is  already  in  circulation. 
2nd.  Books  can  be  issued  much  more  quickly  than  by  any  other 
system,  and  book-keeping  proper  is  absolutely  superseded.  3rd.  The 
cost  of  issuing  books  is  much  less  than  by  any  other  system.  It  may 
be  said:  Is  it  necessary  that  readers  should  be  informed  by  means  of  an 
indicator  whether  the  book  required  is  in  or  not,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
make  their  own  selection  from  the  shelves?  In  reply,  I  beg  to  say  that 
it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  in  all  well-kept  and  properly-con¬ 
stituted  libraries  indiscriminate  access  to  the  shelves  by  readers  has 
proved  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  committee  of  management,  or 
the  librarian  in  charge.  Committees  as  a  rule  have  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  annually  of  a  considerable  number  of  volumes,  while  the  librarian 
will  frankly  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  his  collection  in  any¬ 
thing  like  the  order  necessary  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  committee  and 
members,  or  to  be  a  credit  to  himself,  while  persons  are  allowed  to 
pick  and  choose,  and  misplace  books  at  their  pleasure.  Not  having  to 
look  for  books  other  than  those  available  for  borrowers,  together  with 
the  simple  entry  of  the  date  of  issue  and  the  number  of  the  book, 


reduces  the  labour  of  the  librarian  to  a  minimum.  In  the  Leeds 
Public  Library,  with  the  Indicator,  books  are  issued  at  the  rate  of  76 
per  hour  ;  in  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution,  without  the  Indicator, 
at  the  rate  of  1 1  per  hour ;  while  at  the  Bradford  Mechanics’  Institute 
14  per  hour  is  the  average.  At  South  Shields,  on  Monday,  July  2nd, 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  11  a.m.,  no  less  than  169  volumes  were 
issued,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  volume  per  minute  to  each 
member  of  the  staff.  The  issue  at  the  Wolverhampton  Free  Library 
last  year  reached  97,800,  which  was  met  with  ease  (assisted  by  the 
Indicator)  by  the  librarian  and  two  boys.  At  South  Shields  the  total 
issues  last  year  were  91,799,  the  staff  consisting  of  three  persons.  Book¬ 
keeping  is  superseded,  because  no  ledger  or  day-book  is  required  to 
ascertain  the  issues  for  the  day.  Printed  sheets  ruled  with  as  many 
spaces  as  there  are  distinct  classes  in  the  library  are  provided,  and 
every  morning  one  is  placed  upon  the  issue-desk  and  dated.  As  the 
books  are  issued,  the  librarian  simply  marks  the  number  of  volumes 
contained  in  each  separate  issue  into  the  columns  representing  the  class 
to  which  the  book  belongs,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  day,  by  adding  up 
the  columns,  he  gets  the  issues  in  each  class,  and  the  total  gives  the 
entire  issue  for  each  day.  Thirdly.  Comparison  of  the  cost  of  issuing 
books  necessarily  applies  only  to  those  libraries  wdiere  more  than  one 
attendant  is  required.  In  Leeds  the  Public  Library  Committee,  having 
the  Indicator,  pay  23s.  3d.  for  every  1,000  volumes  issued.  The  Leeds 
Mechanics’  Institute  pay  ^5.  6s.  for  the  same  number.  The  Leeds 
Church  Institute  paid,  before  the  Indicator  was  adopted,  80s.  per  1,000 
issues,  while  at  South  Shields  the  sum  of  17s.  6d.  is  paid.  These 
sums  do  not  include  the  chief  librarian  and  secretary’s  salaries,  but 
the  other  officers  in  the  libraries  quoted  have  similar  duties  to  perform, 
excepting  in  public  libraries,  where  the  officials  have  only  the  issue  of 
books  to  attend  to.  ”  Mr.  Haggerston ’s  paper  -was  listened  to  with  much 
interest,  and  the  small  working  model  by  which  it  was  practically 
illustrated  was  examined  by  those  present. 
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Brown. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  of 
Swansea.  He  was  the  proprietor  and.  editor  of  the  Ferret,  a  spirited 
local  paper. 

Garnett. — Mr.  John  Garnett,  proprietor  of  the  Rotherham 
Advertiser,  died  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  his  residence,  Effingham-street, 
Rotherham.  The  deceased  was  43  years  of  age.  He  acquired  possession 
of  the  Advertiser  in  1871,  and  conducted  it  in  an  able  manner  until  last 
November,  when  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy. 

Halliwell. — We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Halliwell,  the  founder  of  the  Leigh  Chronicle,  and  up  to  1869  its  pro¬ 
prietor,  which  occurred  in  London  on  the  26th  ult.  Mr.  Halliwell  was 
in  his  55th  year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  native  of  Wigan,  and 
a  printer  by  trade,  Mr.  Halliwell  was  at  first  introduced  into  Leigh  as 
the  manager  of  a  stationer’s  shop,  and  afterwards  went  into  business  on 
his  own  account.  In  January,  1852,  he  published  the  first  number  of 
the  Leigh  Chronicle,  which  gradually  expanded  into  a  weekly  paper, 
and  grew  with  years  and  increasing  prosperity. 

M‘Pi-iun. — Mr.  W.  R.  M'Phun,  publisher,  Glasgow,  died  at  Helens¬ 
burgh,  on  the  15th  ult.  As  a  publisher  of  cheap  Bibles  and  other  works 
of  a  religious  character,  few  names  were  better  known  in  Glasgow  and 
throughout  Scotland.  Mr.  M'Phun,  who  is  survived  by  his  widow,  was 
in  his  77th  year. 

Price.— We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Price,  which 
took  place  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  early  age  of  43.  The  deceased  had 
only  just  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  editor  of  the  East  London 
Observer,  with  which  journal  he  had  been  long  connected  in  other 
capacities,  when  he  was  stricken  down  by  paralysis.  From  an  early  age 
he  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  the  various  parishes  of 
East  London,  and  he  gradually  accumulated  a  unique  collection  of 
documents,  engravings,  and  printed  works  on  this  subject,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  a  “  History  of  East  London,  ”  which  he  intended  publishing. 

Stanfield. — We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Stan¬ 
field,  Bradford’s  earliest  journalist.  The  Bradford  Chronicle  was  com¬ 
menced  by  him  in  1825  ;  and  although  it  had  only  an  existence  of  ten 
years,  succumbing  to  the  troubles  of  the  next  year,  yet  it  was  the 
pioneer  of  other  newspaper  undertakings  of  greater  vitality.  The  book¬ 
selling  business  was  that  to  which  Mr.  Stanfield,  following  in  the  steps 
of  his  father,  ultimately  devoted  himself  in  the  year  1 835. 

Talbot. — We  announce  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
the  inventor  of  the  “Talbotype”  process.  Mr.  Talbot,  who  was  in  his 
78th  year,  died  at  his  residence  in  Wiltshire,  Laycock  Abbey,  near 
Chippenham,  on  the  17th  ult.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  account  of  his  discovery,  and  in  1842 
he  received  the  Society’s  gold  medal.  Of  late,  Mr.  Talbot  had  resided 
chiefly  at  his  country  seat,  varying  his  experiments  in  chemistry  and 
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photography  with  the  study  of  the  various  dialects  of  the  East,  and 
especially  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  Athenceum  says  : — “Mr. 
Fox  Talbot’s  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the  processes  by  which 
pictures  are  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Long  before 
the  announcement  that  Daguerre,  in  1839,  had  discovered  the  process 
which  bears  his  name,  Mr.  Talbot,  in  the  quiet  of  his  ancestral  home, 
had  been  at  work,  following  out  the  indications  which  Wedgwood 
had  left  behind.  No  sooner  had  it  been  whispered  that  Daguerre 
could  obtain  pictures  by  solar  influence,  than  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  exhibited 
to  his  friends  pictures  which  he  had  taken,  and  he  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  an  account  of  his  ‘  photogenic  ’  process. 
Those,  the  first  photographs  on  paper,  were  but  imperfectly  fixed,  and 
they  soon  faded  or  became  greatly  impaired  in  beauty.  Sir  John 
Herschel  commenced  his  photographic  researches,  and  to  him  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  introduced  an  agent  (the  hyposulphite  of  soda)  by 
which  those  photogenic  drawings  could  be  rendered  permanent.  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  zealously  pursued  his  experiments,  and  he  was  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  process  (in 
1840),  the  Calotype,  which  well  deserved  the  name  lie  gave  it.  This 
highly  sensitive  photographic  process  owed  its  sensibility  to  the  discovery 
that  a  latent  image,  produced  by  the  shortest  possible  exposure  to  the 
sun’s  rays,  could  be  rendered  visible  by  the  action  of  gallic  or  pyrogallic 
acid.  The  discovery  of  this  process,  which  was  sufficiently  sensitive  to 
secure  delicate  portraits,  started  many  chemists  and  others  on  the  path  of 
photographic  inquiry.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  collodion  pro¬ 
cess  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  and  this,  at  one  step,  removed 
photography,  by  its  exquisite  sensibility  and  its  extreme  facility,  from 
the  closed  circle  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  had,  as  we  think,  most  unfortunately  and  very 
unwisely,  patented  his  photographic  process,  and  this  led,  after  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  collodion  process,  to  an  action-at-law,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  if  the  development  of  a  dormant  image  on  paper — no 
matter  by  what  agent — could  be  secured  to  the  patentee.  The  decision 
was  against  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  claim,  and  this  led  him  to  abandon  a 
field  of  inquiry  with  which  his  name  must  be  for  ever  associated.  In 
compliance  with  an  invitation  from  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Talbot  was  latterly  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of  his  early  researches 
and  discoveries  in  photography,  to  form  an  appendix  to  the  second 
English  edition  of  Tissandier’s  ‘  History  and  Handbook  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,’  to  be  published  shortly.  This  account  which  will  be  illustrated 
by  two  specimens  of  heliographic  copper-plate  prints,  made  by  Mr. 
Talbot,  will  doubtless  be  much  valued  by  all  interested  in  the  beautiful 
art  towards  the  perfecting  of  which  Mr.  Talbot  did  so  much,  and  with 
which  his  name  will  be  ever  connected.” 

Williams. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J.  Lionel  Williams,  at 
his  residence  in  Victoria-road,  Kensington.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  late  celebrated  draughtsman  and  engraver  on  wood,  Mr.  Samuel 
Williams.  The  son  also  distinguished  himself  in  designing  and  engrav¬ 
ing;  was  engaged  on  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  executed  all  the 
illustrations  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  His  engraving  from  Sir 
J.  Gilbert’s  picture  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  gem. 


The  WILL  of  Mr.  Alderman  W.  F.  Allen,  late  of  13,  Waterloo' 
place,  and  6,  Petersham-terrace,  publisher,  who  died  on  May  22nd 
last,  was  proved  on  the  26th  ult.  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Allen,  the  sister  and 
surviving  executrix,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  ,£5,000. 
Miss  Allen  succeeds  to  all  her  brother’s  property,  including  his  share 
in  certain  freehold  estates  at  Clapham. 

The  will  of  Mr.  John  Dowding  Carter,  late  of  Aldgate,  whole¬ 
sale  stationer,  and  of  Stratford,  Essex,  who  died  on  the  1st  ult., 
at  Liverpool,  was  proved  on  the  7th  ult.  by  Mr.  John  Turner,  jun., 
and  Mr.  T.  G.  Venables,  the  acting  executors,  the  personal  estate 
being  sworn  under  £30,000.  The  testator  bequeaths  to  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Jane  Knight,  £300  ;  to  each  of  his  executors,  for  their  trouble, 
£100  ;  and  the  rest  of  his  property,  upon  trust,  for  his  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Turner  and  Miss  Sarah  Carter. 

The  will  and  two  codicils  (dated  respectively  June  23,  1873, 
October  22,  1874,  and  July  9,  1877)  of  Mr,  William  Longman,  late  of 
Paternoster-row,  and  of  Ashlyns,  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  who  died  on 
the  13th  August,  were  proved  on  the  12th  ult.  by  Mrs.  Emma  Pratt 
Longman,  the  widow,  William  Longman  and  Charles  James  Longman, 
the  sons,  and  Reginald  Moore  Bray,  the  nephew,  the  executors,  the 
personal  estate  being  sworn  under  £200,000.  The  testator  leaves  to 
his  wife  all  his  household  and  movable  effects,  his  stock  in  the 
Stationers’  Company,  and  £1,000  ;  he  also  leaves  her  for  life  a  town 
residence  and  such  annual  sum  as,  with  the  amount  she  is  entitled  to 
under  her  marriage  settlement,  will  make  up  £4,500  per  annum;  to 
his  executors  £100  each  ;  to  his  eldest  son  £40,000;  to  each  of  his 
two  younger  sons,  £20,000,  and  he  also  provides  for  their  succeeding 
to  his  share  of  the  business  of  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  ; 
upon  trust  for  each  of  his  daughters,  £15,000  ;  and  the  residue  of  his 
properly  to  all  his  children. 
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TRADE  CHANGES, 

The  publishing  office  of  the  Bazaar,  &c.,  has  been  removed  to  No. 
170,  Strand. 

Mr.  John  Collie  continues  the  printing  business  formerly  carried 
on  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Collie,  at  Port-Glasgow. 

Messrs.  Love  &  Duncan,  printers  of  Airdrie,  having  dissolved 
partnership,  the  business  is  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  John  Love. 

Messrs.  M’Gillivray  &  Son,  printers,  of  Elgin,  have  dissolved 
partnership.  Mr.  W.  M‘Gillivray  continues  the  business  on  his  own 
account. 

Mr.  Worrall  and  Mr.  Robey,  for  many  years  with  Messrs. 
Whitehead,  Morris,  &  Lowe,  have  established  themselves  as  manu¬ 
facturing  stationers  and  printers  at  137,  Fenchurch-street. 

Messrs.  Taylor  &  Robbins,  the  proprietors  of  the  East  London 
Observer,  inform  us  that  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  formerly  managed  that 
paper  for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Newton,  is  no  longer  in  their 
service,  and  in  no  way  whatever  connected  with  their  journal. 

New  Companies. — The  three  following  companies  have  been 
brought  out  since  the  date  of  our  last  issue  : — The  London  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Directories  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000,  in  £5  shares; 
the  Peel  Paper  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £50,000,  in  £5  shares  ; 
and  the  Railway  Bell  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  in  £10 
shares. 

Messrs.  PI.  S.  King  &  Co.  announce  that  they  have  sold  their 
publishing  business  to  Messrs.  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  by  whom  it  will 
be  carried  on  at  No.  1,  Paternoster-square  as  heretofore.  Mr.  Paul 
has  been  connected  with  the  business  for  some  years.  Mr.  King  com¬ 
menced  business  on  his  own  account  about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  firm  of  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. ,  and  his  career  as  a  publisher, 
though  short,  has  been  one  of  great  enterprise.  Several  new  and  suc¬ 
cessful  authors  have  been  introduced  to  the  public  through  his  house. 
The  head  of  the  firm  which  succeeds  Mr.  King  is  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  very  broad  views.  Mr.  Paul 
was  one  of  the  early  writers  in  the  Contemporary  Reviezv  when  that 
periodical  was  a  Broad  Church  organ.  Of  late  he  has  been  a  pretty 
constant  contributor  to  the  Unitarian  Theological  Review.  He  was 
vicar  of  Sturminster  Marshall,  in  Dorsetshire,  for  twelve  years,  but 
resigned  in  1874,  and  since  that  time  has  not  held  any  clerical  prefer¬ 
ment.  He  has  not,  however,  we  believe,  divested  himself  of  his 
orders. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Sulman,  late  of  40,  City-road,  has  removed  to 
more  commodious  premises  at  63  and  64,  Milton-street,  Fore-street, 
E.  C.  This  building  of  five  floors  has  a  superficial  area  of  10,000  feet, 
and  the  natural  light  in  the  different  workshops  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  The  various  floors  are  divided  into  departments,  as 
under  : — The  basement  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  copying, 
embossing,  endorsing,  and  perforating  presses.  The  ground  floor  is 
reserved  for  offices  and  show-rooms  ;  whilst  the  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  Christmas  card,  valentine,  and  foriegn  departments.  On 
the  second  floor  the  different  processes  of  die-sinking,  engraving,  litho¬ 
graphic,  letterpress,  and  copperplate  printing  are  carried  on  ;  whilst  the 
top  floor  is  occupied  by  the  stationery  and  embossing  department. 
Altogether  the  establishment  seems  replete  with  every  convenience  to 
carry  on  the  different  manufacturing  branches  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Addressing  practical  men,  we  need  not  point  out  the  many  advantages 
which  must  necessarily  accrue  both  to  manufacturer  and  customer  from 
having  all  the  manifold  processes  carried  on  under  one  roof.  In  view 
of  the  approaching  Christmas  season  doubtless  many  retail  traders  will 
pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Sulman’s  establishment. 


GAZETTE  NOTICES, 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Charles  Dunlop  &  Co.,  lithographic  printers,  Knightrider-street. 
Simmonds,  Silvester,  &  Simmonds,  printers,  Whetstone-park, 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Nelson  &  Henderson,  newspaper  proprietors,  Red  Lion-court. 

E.  H.  Jones  &  Co.,  printers,  Hereford. 

Wood  &  Almond,  paper  manufacturers,  Over  Danven. 

Brown  &  Thomas,  booksellers,  stationers,  and  printers,  North¬ 
ampton. 

Barr  as  &  Blacicet,  wholesale  stationers,  Sheffield  and  Rotherham. 
Ough  &  Anger,  wholesale  fancy  stationers,  King  Edward-street, 
City. 

Astill  &  Co.,  printers  and  bookbinders,  Swindon. 
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Declaration  ok  Dividend. 

M.  Breeds,  stationer  and  printer,  Hailsham,  Div.  9.;.  3d.,  at  Mr.  Sin- 
nock’s,  Hailsham. 

Bankrupts. 

H.  Knucic,  dealer  in  paper-making  materials,  Manchester. 

A.  C.  Pridham,  valentine  manufacturer  and  fancy  stationer,  Annis- 
road,  South  Hackney. 

A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Coventry  Independent  News¬ 
paper  and  General  Printing  Company  (Limited)  will  be  held  at 
the  Castle  Hotel,  Broad-gate,  Coventry,  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  3  o’clock, 
to  have  a  report  of  the  winding-up  submitted  to  them. 

The  hearing  of  a  petition  for  the  winding  up  of  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land  Paper  Manu'acturing  Company  (Limited)  has  been  fixed  for  the 
3rd  of  November. 

All  claims  against  the  estate  of  the  Withnell  Paper  Company 
(Limited),  now  in  liquidation,  must  be  sent  in,  by  the  17th  inst., 
to  Mr.  J.  Scott,  Railway-road,  Over  Darwen. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  appointed  Mr.  William  Sharp,  of  20, 
Gresham-street,  official  liquidator  of  the  Daily  Express  Newspaper 
Company  ( Limited). 


INDEX  TO  TRADE  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


F.  S.  B.,  Dublin. — Our  pages  were  made  up  when  your  note  was 
received.  Shall  have  attention  next  month. 

The  De  V.  New  York. — The  box  with  its  enclosures — for  which 
our  best  thanks — has  arrived.  We  will  duly  remit. 

R.  A.  W.  Stafford. — We  concur  in  your  opinion.  The  municipal 
authorities  had  better  let  the  poor  newsboys  alone,  and  see  to  other 
matters  properly  needing  their  supervision. 

Transposition  from  Black  to  White. — “A.  T.  W.”  and  others 
will  find  the  transposition  of  black  to  white,  and  other  processes,  in 
the  “Grammar  of  Lithography.”  See  P.  T.  &  L.,  No.  21,  New 
Series,  Sept.  15,  1876. 

“  Grain.”- — The  grained  paper  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Maclure 
&  Macdonald  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Winstone  &  Son, 
100,  Shoe-lane,  E.  C.  The  plates  may  be  had  from  Messrs.  Bacon 
Brothers,  or  Messrs.  E.  Bacon  &  Son.  See  our  advertising  columns, 
which  you  evidently  neglect  to  read,  although  they  teem  with  valuable 
information.  We  do  not  know  anyone  who  would  grain  your  own 
paper  for  you. 

Litho-Japan. —  We  believe  Messrs.  Stoer  Brothers,  of  Upper 
Thames-street,  manufacture  special  inks  suitable  to  japan  work.  If 
you  wish  to  transfer  the  ink  before  it  is  dry  we  should  recommend  the 
use  of  dryers,  and  let  the  goods  stand  after  transferring  until  the  ink 
becomes  dry.  Exposure  to  air  is  essential  in  drying  ink  on  a  surface 
that  is  not  absorbent,  such  as  transfer  paper.  The  application  of  heat 
has  scarcely  any  drying  effect  on  oily  or  fatty  substances.  If  it  is 
essential  to  stove  the  goods  immediately,  the  work  should  be  printed 
in  copal  or  similar  varnish,  but  this  is  not  easy  to  perform,  and  tends 
to  rapidly  deteriorate  the  rollers.  This  will  dry  in  the  stove  by 
evaporating  the  turpentine.  Where  time  can  be  allowed,  the  work 
should  be  completed  and  dried  before  transferring,  which  may  then  be 
performed  as  follows.  Varnish  the  goods  with  copal  when  it  becomes 
tacky,  rub  down  the  transfer,  let  it  stand  a  few  hours,  and  then  wet  it 
at  the  back,  peel  it  off,  and  wash  off  the  composition. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 


Space  occupied. 

i  Month. 

3  Months. 

6  Months. 

9  Months. 

12  Months. 

£■  s.  d. 

£■  s.  d. 
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One  Page  ... 
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3  16  6 
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3  3  0 

Half  Page  ... 

2  10  0 
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2  0  0 

1  17  6 

Quarter  Page 

1 

1  7  6 

i  4  6 

1  3  0 

I  2  O 

I  OO 

Per  Inch,  6s.  ;  per  Line  of  10  words,  9 d.,  each  insertion. 

Post-Office  Orders  or  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons,  81,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
at  the  High  Holborn  Money  Order  Office. 


Portraits  of  Printers,  &c. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from 
any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  have  duplicate  or  spare  proofs, 
copies  of  ancient  or  modem  Portraits  of  Printers  and  Writers  on  Print¬ 
ing,  Views  of  Printing-Offices,  and  examples  of  Printers’  Marks,  &c. 

A  Guide  for  Machine-Minders. — We  commenced,  in  January, 
and  shall  continue  in  each  issue  of  the  Printing  Times  and 
Li  1  hographer,  a  series  of  thoroughly  practical  articles  on  Machine- 
Printing,  which  we  confidently  believe  will  be  of  real  business  use 
and  interest  to  apprentices,  machine-minders,  and  also  employers  We 
propose  to  not  only  describe  all  the  various  processes  relating  to 
machine-pi inting,  but  likewise  the  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
machines  now  in  use  in  this  country.  Our  comments  will  be  inter¬ 
spersed  with  illustrations,  and  this  series  of  papers  will  form,  when 
finished,  a  complete  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Machine-printer 


EPPS’S  COCOA. —GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— 
“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Sold  only  in  Packets,  labelled, — 
“James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly,  London.” 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 

CHAPTER  XXII  ( continued ). — Tints. 

Washing  out  Tints — Etching  Tints — Various  kinds  of  other  Tints. 

I6i.  TT  7" ASHING  out  Tints  after  their  first 
VV  Preparation. — Care  must  be  taken  when 
washing  out  these  tints  if  they  have  been  stopped  out 
with  varnish  made  with  turpentine.  This  solvent  some¬ 
times  dissolves  the  ink  used  in  laying  the  ground,  and 
when  the  whole  comes  to  be  washed  out  with  turpen¬ 
tine  alone,  there  is  a  likelihood  of  those  parts  of  the 
tint  not  rolling  up  properly.  This  difficulty  may  easily 
be  overcome  by  taking  a  little  grease  or  oil  of  any  kind 
with  the  turpentine  used  for  washing  out.  After  it  has 
been  once  successfully  inked  in,  turpentine  alone  will 
usually  be  sufficient  for  washing  out  when  removing  the 
black  ink  to  prepare  for  colour.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  mass  of  ink  is  so  much  greasy  matter, 
and  that  when  the  dirty  rag  is  changed  for  a  cleaner  one, 
the  quantity  of  grease  is  reduced  with  the  next  dose  of 
turpentine.  If,  then,  the  cloth,  or  sponge,  or  water  should 
be  slightly  acidulated,  mischief  may  be  done  to  the  tint  in 
the  last  stage  of  washing  out.  Having  due  regard  to  these 
matters,  we  may  recommend  the  following  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Let  the  stone  be  gummed  in  with  thin  fresh  gum- 
water,  or  if  the  stone  has  been  previously  gummed,  apply 
water  until  it  (the  gum)  becomes  thin  upon  the  stone. 
Now  apply  the  turps,  and  rub  it  with  a  soft  rag  until  all 
the  ink  dissolves.  After  absorbing  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  dirty  matter,  a  cleaner  rag  must  be  taken,  and  a  fresh 
application  of  turpentine  applied,  the  stone  being  still  kept 
wet.  If  the  stone  now  looks  fairly  clean,  but  yet  requires 
a  final  washing,  a  little  oil  may  be  added  to  the  turpentine 
to  obviate  any  danger  that  may  otherwise  arise  from  the 
use  of  too  much.  Though  not  actually  so,  yet  it  will  be 
well  to  act  upon  it  as  a  principle,  that  it  is  possible  to  wash 
the  grease  out  of  the  stone  with  turpentine.  The  printer 
will  then  add  grease  or  oil  to  this  solvent  to  prevent  any  ill 
effects  consequent  on  too  much  cleaning. 

162.  The  Etching  of  these  tints  may  be  facilitated 
by  the  following  operation  : — After  the  ground  has  been 
rubbed  in,  the  gum  used  in  stopping  out  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  away  and  the  stone  dried.  Set  the  stone  in  the 
press ;  lay  upon  it  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  thinnest  and 
evenest  substance  procurable ;  upon  this  place  a  thin 
smooth  sheet  of  metal,  such  as  is  used  for  paper-glazing, 


and  pass  the  whole  through  the  press  with  a  light,  even 
pressure.  The  result  will  be  that  some  of  the  ink  will  be 
removed  from  the  upper  points  of  the  grain,  leaving  them 
in  a  better  condition  for  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  stone 
must  then  be  stopped  out,  and  treated  just  as  described  in 
par.  160.  This  brings  us  to 

163.  Another  Method  of  Producing  a  Tint  of  several 
gradations  with  one  etching.  Any  kind  of  set-off  is  first 
put  down,  so  that  the  margin  may  be  neatly  and  accurately 
gummed  out.  An  impression  is  then  taken  upon  tracing- 
paper,  or  an  impression  upon  ordinary  paper  is  laid  upon 
grey  or  somewhat  dark  paper,  and  passed  through  the  press 
so  as  to  get  a  reversed  key.  If  the  corners  of  the  margin 
be  cut  away  exactly  to  the  corners  of  the  work,  the  impres¬ 
sion  may  be  accurately  registered  to  the  corresponding 
corners  upon  the  stone  and  fastened  to  the  margin,  after 
the  tint  has  been  rubbed  in  with  a  soft  ink.  The  tracing- 
paper  impression,  being  turned  over,  will  give  the  same 
results  as  the  reversed  impression  upon  the  grey  paper,  and 
be  equivalent  to  a  set-off.  If  the  desired  effect  be  now 
worked  up  with  hard  white  crayon  upon  the  paper,  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  ink  will  be  removed  from  the  stone 
by  the  back  of  the  paper.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that 
a  more  absorbent  surface  than  the  tracing-paper  will  effect 
this  object  better,  and  consequently  the  grey  paper  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  drawing  in  this  manner,  the  hand-board  or 
bridge  must  be  used  to  rest  the  hand  upon,  because,  if  the 
hand  rested  upon  the  paper  it  would  have  a  similar  effect 
to  the  pressure  of  the  crayon,  and  remove  the  ink  where 
such  is  not  intended.  The  tint  ink  is  thus  removed  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure  of  the  crayon. 

These  tints  may  be  etched  by  either  of  the  methods 
previously  described,  but  perhaps  the  most  effectual  is 
putting  on  a  bordering  of  wax,  pouring  on  the  dilute  acid, 
and  pouring  off  again,  when  the  bubbles  of  gas  have  become 
as  large  as  pins’  heads.* 

164.  One  of  the  Modes  invented  by  Senefelder 
for  Producing  India  Ink  Effects  may  also  be  employed 
for  tint-making.  A  grained  stone  is  first  prepared  with 
soap-water,  which,  when  dry,  is  removed  from  the  surface 

*  This  method  seems  to  be  based  on  one  of  Senefelder’s.  He  first 
prepared  the  stone  with  gum,  as  for  engraving,  and  then  covered  it 
with  soft  ink.  He  then  drew  with  black  crayon  upon  white  paper 
placed  over  the  soft  ground.  The  stone  was  then  etched  with  acidula¬ 
ted  water  without  gum,  and  consequently  the  gum  was  removed  from 
the  stone  only  in  proportion  to  the  manner  in  which  the  action  was 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  ink  left  upon  the  stone.  The  stone  being 
then  washed  and  dried,  would  receive  most  ink  where  it  had  been  most 
etched. 
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by  washing  with  turpentine.  The  drawing  is  then  made 
with  washes  of  hard  ink,  containing  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  soap.  When  completed  and  dry,  the  drawing 
must  be  rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  other 
woollen  cloth,  so  as  to  better  expose  the  points  of  the  grain 
to  the  action  of  the  acid.  Even  the  deepest  shades  pre¬ 
viously  laid  will  now  be  assailable ;  therefore  those  parts 
which  are  to  remain  quite  black  must  be  laid  in  after  the 
rubbing-in  has  been  finished.  We  think  that  the  principal 
difficulty  of  this  process  consists  in  making  the  drawing. 
In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  working  of  the  lithographic 
ink  on  stone  is  so  different  to  that  of  India  ink  on  paper 
that  other  modes  are  resorted  to  in  preference,  even  though 
they  may  be  more  laborious.  When  these  drawings  are 
completed  they  are  best  etched  by  surrounding  the  work 
with  banking  wax,  and  pouring  very  dilute  acid  on  the 
work,  letting  it  remain  on  until  bubbles  of  gas  arise  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  points  of  the  grain.  When  the 
work  is  thus  covered  with  gas-bubbles  the  acid  is  poured  off, 
and  these  bubbles  are  thereby  broken  up.  Another  applica¬ 
tion  of  dilute  acid  is  made,  and  the  same  action  permitted 
to  go  on  again.  This  is  repeated  until  sufficient  etching  has 
been  given,  according  to  the  subject.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  bubbles  should  be  broken,  or  they  would  become  en¬ 
larged,  and  prevent  further  action  at  those  points.  The 
acid  would  then  seek  new  points  to  attack,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  that  the  effect  would  be  less  brilliant  than 
when  the  same  set  of  points  are  repeatedly  etched. 

165.  Stumped-in  Tints. — The  set-off  having  been  made 
on  a  sharp  finely-grained  stone,  the  high  lights  are  to  be 
stopped  out  with  gum.  Take  a  piece  of  soft  wash-leather, 
strain  it  over  the  finger,  and  charge  it  with  some  of  Lemer- 
cier’s  lithographic  stumping  crayon.  Now  go  all  over  the 
stone  for  the  light  tint,  with  a  light  circular  motion  of  the 
wash-leather,  re-charging  it  with  the  stumping  crayon  as 
often  as  necessary.  The  nature  of  the  work  will  determine 
the  precise  method  to  be  employed.  Rolled  wash-leather 
stumps  may  be  used  to  lay  in  forms  of  clouds,  &c.  The 
scraper  may  be  used  to  give  precision  in  lights,  and  the 
crayon  or  ink  for  the  deepest  parts.  If  it  be  desired  to 
imitate  repeated  flat  washes  of  colour,  it  may  be  done  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  light  tint  having  been  laid,  as  before  described,  the 
parts  that  are  to  remain  of  that  tint  are  to  be  stopped  out 
with  thin  gum,  to  which  a  little  ox-gall  has  been  added. 
When  this  is  dry,  the  stumping  crayon  is  again  used  to  give 
the  next  gradation,  which  is  in  turn  stopped  out  to  preserve 
it.  For  each  gradation  the  same  process  is  gone  through. 
When  the  whole  is  complete,  the  stone  is  to  be  flooded 
several  times  with  hard  water,  until  the  gum  is  all  removed 
without  injury  to  the  work.  It  should  then  be  permitted  to 
dry  spontaneously,  when  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  absence 
of  shining  patches,  if  the  gum  is  equally  removed.  It  may 
then  be  gently  etched  by  any  of  the  modes  previously 
described,  and  further  treated  as  if  it  were  a  chalk  drawing. 

{To  he  continued.) 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  PRESS, 

IN  these  days  of  machines,  printers  are  very  apt  to  regard 
with  indifference,  if  not  with  a  little  contempt,  the 
presses  at  which  their  forefathers  toiled,  and  of  which  they 
thought  so  much.  Yet,  from  the  beginning,  the  “  old 
masters  ”  of  the  art  were  proud  of  their  presses,  and  enter¬ 
tained  a  regard  for  them  which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  for 
the  modern  machine.  Not  a  few  used  the  figure  of  the 
press  as  a  colophon  for  their  books ;  and  others  christened 


their  presses  by  various  terms  of  endearment  and  affection. 
The  first  Blaew  called  each  of  his  presses  after  one  of  the. 
Nine  Muses ;  and  not  a  small  collection  of  adversaria,  of  the 
most  interesting  description,  would  be  formed  by  a  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  mottoes  which  were  borne  by  the  most  noted  of 
the  ancient  presses. 

There  are  presses,  too,  whose  claims  to  remembrance  are 
of  another  order  altogether.  They  derive  their  interest 
from  the  celebrity  of  the  men  who  worked  at  them.  In 
nearly  every  country  there  are  examples  of  such.  In  one  of 
our  latest  numbers  we  described  the  Plantin  Museum  at 
Antwerp,  and  we  are  sure  that  not  the  least  attractive  of  the 
curiosities  there  preserved  are  the  old  hand-presses,  worked 
by  the  disciples  and  the  successors  of  the  renowned  Nether¬ 
landish  typographer  Christopher  Plantin.  Last  year  we 
gave  an  account  and  a  drawing  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 15)  of  a  perhaps 
not  less  noticeable  and  suggestive  relic, — the  press  at  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  worked  when  in  London.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  this  press  was  bought  by  Mr.  Edward 
Cox  about  1771,  and  was  set  up  in  the  office  belonging 
successively  to  Messrs.  Cox  &  Sons,  Cox  &  Wyman,  and 
now  Wyman  &  Sons,  of  Great  Queen  Street ;  that  it  subse¬ 
quently  went  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Harrild  &  Sons, 
by  whom  it  was  finally  transferred  to  Mr.  Murray,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman,  in  order  to  be  erected  and  exhibited  in 
Philadelphia.  Before  being  shipped  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  press  was  allowed  to  be  on  view  for  a  few  days  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  This  was  in  November,  1841.  We  happened,  a 
short  time  since,  to  examine  a  copy  of  Timperley’s  Printers’ 
Manual,  and  found  pasted  to  one  of  the  covers  an  extract 
from  a  Liverpool  magazine  of  the  time,  which  forms  an 
interesting  memento  of  the  occasion.  It  is  as  follows 

ODE  TO  FRANKLIN, 

On  Seeing  the  Press  at  which  he  Worked. 

As  Read  before  the  Junior  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  [Liverpool]  by  George  Washington  Cranmer, 
one  of  the  Members. 

Thy  praise,  thy  glory,  thy  enduring  fame, 

Great  Franklin  !  need  no  relic  of  thy  life 
To  keep  thee  in  the  world’s  memory  rife  ; 

Thee,  their  own,  Genius,  Science,  Freedom  claim  ! 

We  gaze,  admiring,  on  thy  bright  career, 

Which,  like  the  light  and  life-dispensing  sun, 

Glorious,  untiring,  useful  thou  didst  run  ; 

Leaving  to  all  hearts  a  memorial  dear. 

Oh  !  how  enviable  a  lot  was  thine  ! 

To  sound  the  trump  of  Liberty,  and  call 
Thy  country’s  sons  to  free  their  land  from  thrall, 

And  rule  it  by  those  laws  alone  divine. 

Hark  !  to  the  echo  every  land  resounds, 

And  Freedom’s  altars  flame  !  men’s  hearts  beat  high 
With  an  enchanting  thrill  of  ecstasy  ! 

While  every  tyrant  the  glad  note  confounds. 

Yes  !  from  thy  Press  flow  forth  those  glowing  strains, 

Which  roused  men,  sighing  o’er  the  vanish’d  past — 
O’erjoyed — astonished  at  the  exciting  blast, 

At  once  they  rose,  and  in  sunder  dashed  their  chains  ! 

Thy  lofty  genius  dared,  on  soaring  wing, 

Drew  the  electric  spark  from  out  the  sky — 

And  the  dread  harbinger  passed  harmless  by, 

Tho’  erst  around  destruction  scattering. 

For  this,  tho’  some  were  envious,  men  did  laud, 

And  call  thee  benefactor  of  thy  race, 

Who  thus  disarmed  the  vengeful  lightning’s  trace 

By  the  up-rearing  of  thy  safety-rod. 

Precious  the  relics  of  the  mighty  dead — 

Sacred  the  remnants  that  recall  their  deeds — 

More  valued  as  their  owners’  date  recedes 

From  the  far  years,  and  the  loved  land  they’ve  fled. 
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Sad  o’er  the  tombs  where  warriors’  bones  now  rest — 

The  patriot-heroes,  who  for  freedom  died  ; 

Ah  !  who  has  not  with  deep  emotion  sighed, 

While  sacred  ardour  fires  the  panting  breast? 

Yet  is  he  far  more  worthy  our  esteem, 

Who  has  with  Freedom  stamped  a  nation’s  mind, 

Radiant  with  hues  of  heaven’s  sublime,  refined, 

And  quenchless  as  the  sun’s  undying  beam. 

This,  Franklin,  was  thy  lot — and  every  clime 
Shall  yet  in  these  loved  principles  rejoice  ; 

And  all  mankind,  with  one  harmonious  voice, 

Shall  hymn  thy  worth  triumphant  over  time. 

Following  this  was  another  poetical  effusion  on  the  same 
subject.  It  indicates  how  much  interest  was  excited  in  the 
“  good  old  town  ”  by  the  Franklin  Press. 


The  press  went  afterwards  to  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash' 
ington,  and  recently,  after  being  claimed  by  Mr.  Murray,  P 
was  deposited  for  safety  in  the  National  Institute  at  Wash- 
ington.  On  this  institution  ceasing  to  exist,  it  was  removed 
to  the  model-room  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  except  during  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  where,  of  course, 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  department 
devoted  to  printing-machinery.  Last  September  a  fire 
occurred  in  the  Patent-office  building,  when  a  large  number 
of  models  were  destroyed.  Fortunately  the  Franklin  Press 
escaped  ;  and  we  could  not  commemorate  its  preservation, 
we  think,  more  appropriately  than  by  reprinting  the  above 
compositions. 


FAREWELL  TO  FRANKLIN’S  PRESS, 

Now  ON  ITS  WAY  TO  AMERICA. 

By  the  same. 

Farewell  to  thee,  old  Press,  farewell ; 

■  Thy  visit  here  has  pleased  me  well. 

Long  quenched  the  eye,  and  cold  the  hand 
Of  him  who  worked  thee  :  to  the  land 
That  holds  his  cherished  dust  you  go, 

O’er  the  dread  Atlantic  billow. 

Yet  wilt  thou  crumble  to  decay, 

And  yield  to  Time’s  destroying  sway  ; 

But  he,  whose  honoured  name  you  bear, 

From  bright  renown  shall  perish  ne’er. 

His  thoughts,  the  deeds  that  he  has  done, 

And  the  unbloody  triumphs  won 
To  purchase  glorious  Liberty, 

Shall  fade  but  with  our  race  away. 

With  anxious  and  most  jealous  care, 

Still  may  the  Press  he  guarded,  where 
Great  Washington  and  Franklin  gained 
Freedom  for  the  soul  enchained. 

Columbia  !  constant  be  thy  peace, 

Well  purchased,  and  with  thy  increase, 

May  freedom  fairer,  brighter  be, 

An  emblem  of  the  Deity. 

Upon  another  cover  of  this  old  book  was  pasted  a  small 
broadside,  7x9  inches,  surrounded  by  a  border,  and  thus 
headed : — 

This  impression  was  taken 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Mitchell,  Heaton,  &  Mitchell, 
printers,  Duke  Street,  Liverpool, 

At  the  identical  press 
at  which 

Dr.  Franklin  worked  in  London  as  a  journeyman 
in  the  years  1725-26, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  press  being  gratuitously  exhibited  to  the  public 
by  J.  B.  MURRAY,  Esq.,  in  October  and  November, 

1841,  at  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institution,  prior  to 
its  being  taken  to  America  and  deposited  with  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Then  follows  the  well-known  poem  on  “  Paper,”  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  commencing — 

Some  wit  of  old — such  wits  of  old  there  were, 

Whose  hints  show’d  meaning,  whose  allusions  care. 

Afterwards  were  reprinted — 

THE  TWELVE  RULES 

LAID  DOWN  BY 

Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  Youth, 
for  his  Self-Government. 

(See  Franklin’s  Life  by  his  grandson,  William  Temple  Franklin, 
published  by  Colburn  in  1833,  vol.  i.  p.  129.) 

The  sheet  is  neatly,  clearly,  and  brightly  printed,  showing 
that  the  Franklin  Press  was  then  capable  of  giving  a  perfect 
impression. 


PRACTICAL  PAPERS  ON 
PRINTING-MACHINES  AND  MACHINE-PRINTING. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NAPIER  PLATEN. 

Its  advantages  —  Capacity  and  Dimensions  —  Arrangement  of  the 
Working  Parts. 

HIS  machine  is  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  last  one  de¬ 
scribed,  but  it  differs  from  it  in 
many  material  points. 

Advantages. — One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  Napier  platen, 
the  importance  of  which  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated,  is,  that  greater 
pressure  can  be  obtained  with  less 
than  half  the  driving  power  re¬ 
quired  by  the  machine  last  de¬ 
scribed.  This  is  owing  to  knuckle  joints  being  adopted  in 
place  of  the  crank-shaft,  for  giving  the  impression  (Fig.  22). 


An  arrangement  is  also  added  by  which  the  form  is  twice 
rolled  between  each  impression. 

The  grooved  cylinder  of  the  Napier  is  greater  in  circum¬ 
ference  than  that  in  the  old  platen.  By  this  means  the 
platen  is  allowed  to  rise  at  least  one  inch  above  the  tympan, 
after  the  impression  has  been  given,  before  the  coffin  is 
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moved  back  from  under  the  platen.  This  lessens  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  edge  of  the  tympan  catching  the  sides  of 
the  platen  and  preventing  an  occasional  “  double-up.” 

An  improvement  is  also  made  in  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
tables  to  and  fro,  a  clutch  being  used  instead  of  the  pin  and 
slot.  This  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  table  becoming 
detached  from  the  slide,  as  sometimes  is  the  case  in  the 
ordinary  platen,  by  the  pin  jumping  out  of  the  slot. 

Capacity  and  Dimensions. — These  machines  are  mostly 
made  double-royal  size,  but  one  has  recently  been  con¬ 
structed  to  print  a  quadruple-crown  sheet. 

Although  Napier  plattens  are  sometimes  run  at  as  many 
as  800  impressions  per  hour  at  each  end,  it  is  very  unadvis- 
able  to  drive  them  at  so  great  a  speed,  and  for  these 
reasons  : — Firstly,  the  roller-carriages  travel  so  quickly  that, 
notwithstanding  the  rollers  pass  four  times  over  the  form, 
they  have  not  sufficient  time  to  properly  deposit  the  ink, 
and  the  object  of  increased  inking  is  lost.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  there  are  no  roller-forks,  as  on  other 
machines,  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  rider.  Secondly,  the 
wear  and  tear  is  so  great  that  the  machine  is  liable  to 
quickly  get  out  of  repair. 

About  500  impressions  at  each  end  is  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  expected,  if  good  work  is  required.  If  the 
machine  is  driven  beyond  this  speed,  the  work  suffers,  as 
well  as  the  machine  itself. 

Arrangement  of  the  Working  Parts. — As  will  be  seen 
from  the  illustration,  the  platen  itself  (a)  resembles  the  ordi¬ 
nary  machine  only  at  the  base,  the  cross-beam  being  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  The  tables  and  coffin  are  driven  by  the 
same  means  as  described  in  the  preceding  article,  i.e.  by 
the  grooved  drum  (b);  but  here  the  similarity  of  the  working 
of  the  two  machines  ends. 

The  driving-shaft  (c),  which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  end, 
works  another  shaft  (d)  immediately  above  it.  This  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  bevel-wheel  (e),  by  which  the  grooved  drum  is 
driven.  The  spindles  of  the  rollers,  both  inkers  and  wavers, 
are  fitted  in  two  parallel  bars  (g),  which  work  in  a  groove  on 
the  top  of  the  side-frame.  These  bars  are  secured  in  the 
centre  by  arms,  which  are  attached  to  a  light  frame  (h), 
the  sides  of  which  work  freely  on  a  pin  on  the  inside  of  the 
side-frame  at  the  base  of  the  machine  (1.)  From  the  cams 
(f)  on  the  shaft  (d)  extend  long  arms  (j),  reaching  to  each 
inking-frame;  the  one  that  works  the  farthest  end  being 
necessarily  double  the  length  of  the  other.  Towards  the 
end  of  each  of  these  arms  is  a  small  slot,  which  drops  on 
to  a  pin  on  the  side  of  the  frame  at  K,  which  is  attached 


Fig.  24. 


to  the  inking  apparatus.  Shuttles  on  the  arms  work  in 
the  cam-wheels  above  referred  to,  and  the  latter  are  so  made 
that  the  arms  are  propelled  backward  and  forward  twice 
between  every  impression,  carrying  the  inking-frame;  the 
rollers  thus  travelling  four  times  over  the  form  between  each 
impression.  When  either  of  the  ends  are  struck  off,  the 
arm  described  above  is  raised  from  off  the  pin  on  the  inking- 
frame.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  great  care  is  requisite 
in  striking  off,  that  it  be  done  when  the  end  is  fully  out, 
otherwise  the  frame  holding  the  rollers  will  be  left  on  the 
form,  and  most  probably  travel  towards  the  platten.  Break 
ages  not  unfrequently  happen  from  this  cause. 

In  the  original  platen  machine,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  the  platen  receives  its  motion  from  one  side 
only,  the  cross-beam  being  firmly  secured  on  the  other. 
The  arrangement  is  entirely  different  in  the  Napier.  The 
platen-head,  which  is  cast  in  one  large  piece,  is  supported 
by  means  of  two  powerful  rods  (l),  one  on  either  side. 
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Below  the  top  of  the  side-frame  each  of  these  rods  is 
diverted,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  form  an  elongated  square,  in 
which  is  sufficient  to  allow  space  for  large  and  powerful 
knuckle-joints,  which  are  worked  by  connecting-rods  (m) 
extending  from  the  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  machine  (enlarged 
in  Fig.  22). 

By  this  simple  but  powerful  motion,  the  strain  or  jar 
that  is  so  frequent  in  the  other  platen  is  altogether  avoided. 

In  order  to  steady  and  assist  the  platen  in  rising  after 
having  given  the  impression,  a  heavy  weight  (n),  extending 
across  the  machine,  is  secured  to  two  strong  gut  bands, 
fastened  at  the  other  end  to  the  chills  of  the  knuckle-joint. 
Theoretically,  this  weight  should  be  as  heavy  as  the  platen- 
head,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  balance.  The  gut  bands 
run  over  a  series  of  pulleys,  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  latter  are  always  well  lubricated,  or  the  friction  will  soon 
cause  the  gut  to  snap.  But  however  careful  the  workman 
may  be,  they  will  occasionally  break ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
weight  upon  being  liberated  may  not  drop  down  the  machine- 
pit,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  support  from  logs  of  wood,  so 
that  the  fall  may  be  but  two  or  three  inches.  Although  it  is 
possible  to  work  without  this  balance-weight,  the  chills,  and 
consequently  the  platen,  will  be  observed  to  tremble  con¬ 
siderably  if  it  is  dispensed  with. 

The  distribution  of  the  ink  is  facilitated  by  a  drum  being 
placed  parallel  with  the  ductor,  from  which  it  is  supplied 
by  the  vibrator.  This  drum  has  a  side  motion,  to  and  fro 
(Fig-  25)- 

B 


Fig.  25. — A,  Ink-drum;  B,  Frame  of  Machine. 

The  end  roller  nearest  the  ductor  has  a  pulley  on  either 
end,  and  by  a  small  shape  on  the  frame  is  raised  to  the  ink- 
cylinder.  The  roller-frame  works  the  ratchet,  which  turns 
the  ductor-roller.  As  mentioned  above,  both  inkers  and 
wavers  are  placed  in  the  same  frame,  but  the  distributing- 
rollers  are  placed  slightly  higher  than  the  inkers,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  former  from  touching  the  surface  of  the 
form. 

The  impression  is  regulated  by  steel  wedges  on  the  top 
of  the  chills.  These  can  be  forced  in  or  withdrawn  by 
means  of  set-screws. 

The  method  of  working  this  machine  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  last,  with  the  modifications  necessitated  by  the  altered 
construction,  as  detailed  above. 

As  we  have  mentioned  before,  the  machine-minder  must 
constantly  watch  his  rollers,  especially  in  hot  weather,  as 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  necessarily  travel  over  the 
form  soon  renders  them  useless  if  they  are  not  in  fit  condi¬ 
tion.  Much  trouble  and  delay  may  be  saved  by  having  a 
duplicate  set  at  hand. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  machines  are 
models  of  good  workmanship  and  fitting.  Although  they 
cannot  be  classed  amongst  the  most  economical  of  machines, 
either  as  to  original  cost  or  in  the  working,  it  is  undeniable 
that  they  are  particularly  suited  for  the  finest  class  of  cut- 
work. 


MEDIEVAL  TRADE-UNIONISM  IN  THE 
PRINTING  TRADE, 

R.  EDWARD  FROMM  ANN,  of  Jena,  has  recently 
issued,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  the  Book  Trade  in  the  16th  Century,”*  an 
unpretentious  little  volume  which  is  intended  to  form  the 
first  of  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  condition  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  trades  during  the  first  century  after  the 
incunabula , — a  period  of  engrossing  interest  to  typographical 
antiquaries.  It  was  during  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
Press  first  became  a  power  and  showed  how  it  could 
influence  the  destinies  of  peoples.  It  was  in  that  century 
that  the  “New  Learning”  took  the  place  of  the  rusty 
theology,  vapid  knight-errantry,  and  ridiculous  alchemy 
and  astrology  of  the  preceding  one.  It  was  then  that 
several  books  which  have  ever  since  held  their  own  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  speculation  first  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  then  that  several  of  the  noblest  of  the  old 
printers  rose  to  fame.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  engross¬ 
ing  task  than  to  follow  the  Press  as  it  gradually  threw  off 
the  trammels  which,  like  the  bands  and  swaddling-cloths 
of  the  infant,  enveloped  it  in  the  century  of  its  birth. 

The  present  instalment  treats  exclusively  of  France,  and 
relates  in  a  pleasant  and  easy  style  the  life  and  working  of 
that  celebrated  family  of  learned  printers,  the  Stephani. 
The  many  and  peculiar  privileges  which  French  printers 
enjoyed  under  Francis  I.  and  his  successors  are  fully  set 
forth,  as  are  also  the  occasionally  restrictive  and  at  other 
times  indulgent  Press  Laws  of  the  period. 

A  prevalent  notion  at  the  present  day  is  that  “strikes”  are 
peculiar  to  the  nineteenth  century.  It  may,  therefore,  not 
be  out  of  place  to  recall  the  memorable  dispute  between 
the  Paris  master  printers  and  their  journeymen  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  Instigated  by  the  clerical  professors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  who  were  much  alarmed  by  the  spread  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  multiplication  of  what  they  considered 
heretical  books,  Francis  was  induced  to  promulgate  an 
edict,  bearing  date  January  13,  1534,  which  prohibited  all 
and  every  description  of  printing  throughout  the  whole  em¬ 
pire  on  pain  of  death.  It  seems,  however,  that  but  little 
heed  was  taken  of  the  royal  proclamation,  and  that  the 
printing  trade  in  Paris  increased  at  such  a  rate  that  work¬ 
men  were  at  a  premium.  The  latter  were  not  slow  in 
taking  advantage  of  this,  and  began  to  confederate  and 
to  agitate  for  higher  wages.  The  Lyons  printers  followed 
suit,  and  in  many  offices  struck  work,  whilst  others  emigra¬ 
ted  from  the  country.  When  Francis  became  aware  of  this 
unsettled  state  of  things,  which  seemed  to  aim  a  death-blow 
at  his  ambitious  scheme  to  make  France  take  the  lead  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  was  much  alarmed,  and  proved 
by  the  action  he  took,  that  his  attempted  suppression  of 
printing  had  only  been  dictated  by  anger.  He  ordained, 
on  the  31st  August,  1539,  that  the  relationship  which  had 
existed  a  century  previous  between  masters  and  men  should 
again  become  the  rule.  The  eighteen  points  contained  in  his 
enactment  were  suggested  by  the  principals,  the  men  ap¬ 
parently  having  no  voice  in  the  matter.  However  interesting 
each  of  the  eighteen  regulations  may  be  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  relationships  which  obtained  between  the  employ¬ 
ers  and  employed  in  this  particular  craft  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  ago,  want  of  space  forbids  our  giving  them 
in  full.  Some  of  the  leading  ones  were  as  follows : — The 
journeymen  and  apprentices  were  not  to  confederate  or 
appoint  leaders  among  themselves.  Not  more  than  five  of 
their  trade  were  allowed  to  meet  together  outside  the  houses 
of  their  employers.  They  were  not  to  carry  any  weapons. 

*  Aufsatze  zur  Gaschichte  des  Buchhandels  im  16  Jahrhundert. 
By  Ed.  Frommann.  Jena:  Ed.  Frommann,  1876.  i6mo.,  in  pp. 
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Masters  were  entitled  to  employ  as  many  apprentices  as 
they  liked ;  and  the  indenturing  of  such  apprentices,  or,  in 
fact,  any  other  occasion,  was  not  to  be  the  signal  for  any  con¬ 
vivial  meetings  on  the  part  of  the  employed.  Contributing 
money  to  any  common  fund,  for  whatever  purpose,  was 
interdicted.  Work  was  to  be  continued  in  the  printing- 
office  until  a  set  task  was  completed.  Only  Church  holidays 
were  to  be  observed  by  the  workmen.  Wages  were  to  be 
paid  monthly,  and  the  masters  were  to  supply  good  and 
sufficient  food  in  the  shape  of  bread,  wine,  &c.,  “as  had 
been  the  custom.”  Any  journeyman,  having  finished  the 
work  entrusted  to  him,  might  leave  his  employer  after  having 
previously  given  a  week’s  notice.  Should  any  disorderly  or 
otherwise  defaulting  workman  tie  discharged  by  his  master, 
his  fellows  were  not  to  come  out  on  strike  in  consequence. 
These,  and  many  other  regulations  which  we  have  omitted, 
applied  equally  to  printers  and  type-founders,  and  were  to 
be  enforced  under  pains  and  penalties.  Far  from  any 
Nine  Hours  movement  being  then  dreamt  of,  the  working 
time  was  fixed  by  the  same  regulation  to  commence  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  terminate  at  eight  in  the 
evening  ! 

These  precepts  seem  to  have  had  the  desired  effect,  for 
we  find  that  two  years  later,  in  154T,  the  master  printers  of 
Lyons  petitioned  that  the  same  should  be  enforced  in  that 
town.  The  journeymen  here  were,  however,  more  ob¬ 
streperous,  and  strongly  opposed  the  carrying  out  of  this 
code  of  rules,  more  especially  the  one  which,  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  has  continued  a  bone  of  contention  between 
masters  and  men,  i.e.  the  privilege  of  the  former  to  keep  as 
many  apprentices  as  they  pleased.  This  rule  was,  however, 
confirmed  on  appeal,  and,  finding  their  opposition  fruitless, 
the  journeymen  seem  to  have  settled  down  in  quiet.  The 
boarding  of  the  printers  by  the  masters  was  done  away  with 
by  a  decree  propagated  by  Charles  IX.  in  1571. 

To  come  back  to  Herr  Frommann’s  little  treatise,  we  may 
say  that  his  interesting  work  is  suitably  brought  to  a  close 
with  an  Appendix,  giving  five  of  the  official  appointments, 
edicts,  &c.  in  the  original  French  of  that  period.  This 
initial  instalment  of  the  work  promises  well  for  the  remain¬ 
der,  and  we  hope  that  succeeding  parts  will  not  belie  the 
happy  anticipations  we  have  formed  concerning  them. 


A  NEW  GATHERING  MACHINE. 

NE  of  the  simplest  appliances  for  the  economy  of  labour  in  the 
printing  trade,  is  the  Gathering  Machine  recently  invented  by 
Mr.  Howe,  the  manager  of  Messrs.  Spottiswoode’s,  at  Shacldewell. 
The  gathering  of  sheets  into  perfect  books  has  always  been  a  tedious 
process,  and,  if  not  very  costly,  occupied  a  large  amount  of  space  and 
many  hands.  The  value  of  this  new  machine,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
will  be  readily  understood  from  the  fact  that  eight  boys  are  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  twenty  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  space. 

In  general  appearance  and  construction  the  Gathering  Machine  is 
not  unlike  the  “  roundabout,”  so  common  at  fairs.  The  perpendicular 
shaft  in  the  centre  is  about  10  feet  high,  and  the  ends  are  fixed  in 
sockets  in  the  floor  and  ceiling.  A  circular  horizontal  board,  3  feet 
wide,  extends  round  the  shaft  at  a  distance  of  6  feet  from  the  centre. 
This  board  is  supported  by  beams  underneath  and  iron  rods  above, 
both  being  fixed  to  the  centre  shaft.  The  machine  measures  about 
20  feet  across,  which  allows  of  26  sheets  of  double  crown  being 
placed  side  by  side  round  the  board.  Each  boy  is  provided  with  a 
low  ta  ble  upon  which  to  place  the  sheets.  A  ream  of  each  signature 
of  a  book  having  been  put  on  the  circular  board  in  consecutive  order, 
the  machine  is  set  in  motion.  The  speed  at  which  it  is  driven  is  at 
the  rate  of  one  revolution  per  minute,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
boy  can  gather  a  book  of  26  signatures  in  that  space  of  time  by 
taking  a  sheet  from  each  pile  as  it  passes.  But  the  advantage  lies 
not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  the  economy  of  being  able  to  employ 
twenty  boys  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  space. 

The  driving-power  required  is  trifling.  A  strap  extends  to  a  small 
shaft  at  the  base,  and  the  employment  of  two  bevel-wheels  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  shape  of  driving-gear. 

We  are  sure  that  the  introduction  of  this  simple  contrivance  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  warehousemen.  The  saving  of  actual  labour  is 


something  very  considerable,  for  whereas  heretofore  the  gatherer  has 
had  most  probably  to  traverse  the  extent  of  a  long  room  twice,  in  order 
to  perfect  one  volume,  he  can  either  stand  or  sit  before  his  table,  and 
lift  a  sheet  from  each  bundle  as  it  passes  ;  besides  which,  the  risk  of 
soiling  work  with  the  hands  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  machine, 
which  of  course  can  be  made  to  any  size,  has  been  patented  by  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  and  doubtless  any  information  as  to  its  cost, 
&c.,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  them. 


BREHMER’S  PATENT  WIRE-SEWING-MACHINE 
FOR  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

HIS  machine  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  sewing  together  the 
sections  of  a  book  on  tapes  with  iron-wire  instead  of  thread,  the 
iron  being  tinned  to  prevent  its  rusting. 

The  machine  is  fed  with  the  wire  from  spools  by  a  pair  of  small  steel 
rollers,  which  at  every  revolution  supply  exactly  the  length  of  wire  that 
is  required  to  form  little  staples  with  two  legs,  resembling  the  staples 
employed  for  carding  in  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures.  Of  these 
staples,  the  machine  makes  at  every  revolution  as  many  as  are  required 
for  the  book  that  is  being  sewn — generally  two  or  three ;  but  in  large 
stationery  books,  where  the  utmost  firmness  is  required,  it  will  supply 
a  still  greater  number. 

The  wires  are  driven  through  the  sections  from  the  inside  of  the  folds ; 
and  as  the  tapes  are  stretched  and  held  by  clasps  exactly  opposite  to  each 
staple-forming  and  inserting  apparatus,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
kept  in  close  contact  with  the  outer  edges  of  the  signatures,  the  parallel 
legs  of  each  staple  penetrate  the  tapes,  and  project  through  them  to  a 
sufficient  distance  to  allow  of  the  projecting  ends  being  bent  inwards 
towards  each  other,  and  then  pressed  firmly  against  the  tapes. 

This  machine  is  said  to  be  equally  well  adapted  for  sewing  thick 
books,  as  for  sewing  pamphlets,  copy-books,  catalogues,  &c. ,  in  which 
there  is  only  one  section.  The  only  difference  in  the  latter  class  of 
work  is  that  no  tape  is  used,  the  books  being  sewn  with  the  wire- 
staples  themselves. 

A  superiority  is  claimed  in  regard  to  durability  and  strength  of  the 
wire-sewing  over  the  thread-sewing  process,  and  certainly  greater  even¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  is  obtained  by  this  machine,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
sections  of  books  sewn  by  it  do  not  start  when  opened,  but  lie  flat  and 
level,  instead  of  either  closing  up  or  cracking  their  backs,  as  is  some¬ 
times  the  case  with  thread-sewn  books. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  the  machine,  when  in  full  work,  at  least  2,000  sec¬ 
tions  of  such  books  as  pamphlets,  railway-guides,  catalogues,  &c.,  can 
be  sewn  in  an  hour  ;  and  of  books  in  sections,  1,200  can  be  put  together 
in  the  same  time. 

The  advantages  contended  for  in  the  use  of  this  machine  may  be 
shortly  stated  as  follows  : — 1 .  Rapidity  of  work.  2.  Saving  of  labour. 
3.  Great  firmness  and  durability.  4.  Perfect  evenness  and  accuracy. 
5.  No  waste  of  material.  We  must  say  that  the  samples  which  have 
been  submitted  to  us  seem  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Mr.  John 
Heywood,  of  Manchester,  is  the  sole  agent  for  the  North  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
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Giesebrecht  (Ludwig).  Gutenberg.  Orator ium  in  drei  Abtheilungen, 
componirt  von  Carl  Lowe. 

Gieseche  &  Devrient.  Album  of  Typography.  Leipsic  :  1873. 


This  celebrated  house  was  established 
i  n  1 852.  Hermann  Gieseche  was  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  type-founder  of  Leipsic,  and 
studied  practical  printing  with  the  great 
publisher  Bernhard  Tauchnitz.  The  other 
partner,  Alphonse  Devrient,  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  Friedrich  Niess,  a  re¬ 
nowned  Leipsic  printer,  and  subsequently 
passed  four  years  in  the  Imperial  Printing 
Office  at  Paris.  The  firm  began  with  book¬ 
printing,  then  took  to  lithography  and 
copperplate  printing,  bank-note  printing, 
&c.  In  1854,  electrotype,  stereotype, 
and  photo-engraving  departments .  were 
added.  An  extensive  building  similar 
to  Marne’s  at  Tours,  with  a  magnificent 


garden  behind  it,  was  erected  in  1857. 
In  1868  the  firm  was  running  no  less  than 
ninety-three  machines.  Many  of  the 
Government  bank-notes  are  printed  here  : 
there  is  a  room  for  revenue  officers,  some 
of  whom  are  constantly  on  the  premises, 
as  well  as  military  sentries  in  the  press¬ 
room,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  space  is 
securely  railed  off  as  a  protection  to  the 
produce  of  this  department.  In  the  same 
year  the  Saxon  Treasury  work  employed 
in  printing  bank-notes  in  this  establish¬ 
ment  30  copperplate  presses,  16  number¬ 
ing-machines,  3  printing-machines,  and 
5  manual  presses.  The  office  is  one  of 
the  “sights”  of  Leipsic. 


Gifts. — Sec  Societies  and  Institutions. — Pressmen’s  Gifts. 


Giliberti  (Francesco).  Studii  storici  sulla  Tipografia,  intorno 
l’origine  dell’  arte  della  Stampa.  Palermo :  1870.  i6mo., 
pp.  146. 

Gilks  (Thomas).  The  Art  of  Wood-engraving.  A  Practical  Hand¬ 
book.  With  numerous  illustrations  by  the  Author.  2nd  edition. 
London  :  1867.  8vo.  pp.  84. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gilks  was  a  practical  cesses  involved  in  wood-engraving,  de¬ 
wood-engraver  of  reputation.  He  died  scribes  the  tools  and  materials  used,  the 
in  June,  1877.  This  work,  which  forms  mode  of  using  the  graver,  preparation  of 
one  of  a  series  of  books  on  art,  published  the  wood,  the  jointed  and  amalgamated 
by  Winsor  &  Newton,  Rathbone  Place,  blocks,  &c.  &c. 
completely  explains  the  different  pro- 

-  A  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Art  of  Wood 

Engraving.  London :  1868.  8vo. 

A  resume  of  the  history  of  wood-engraving,  from  its  origin  down  to  our  times,  full 
of  accurate  information,  and  with  excellent  illustrations. 

GillE  (A. )  nine.  Ppreuves  des  Caracteres.  Paris:  1798.  4to. 

GillE  (Joseph),  fipreuves  des  Caracteres  de  la  Fonderie  de  Joseph 
Gille,  graveur  et  fondeur  des  Caracteres  de  lTmprimerie  des 
Departemens  de  la  Guerre,  Marine  et  Affaires  Etrangeres.  Paris : 
1773.  4to. 

Eighty-six  leaves  of  specimens  of  letters,  music,  and  fifty-two  leaves  of  fleuronsand 
vignettes,  with  a  separate  title-page  for  the  latter,  and  large  folding  sheet  of  vignettes. 
All  printed  on  one  side. 

GillE  (J.  G. ).  Manuel  de  lTmprimerie,  contenant  [long  list  of  con¬ 
tents  follows].  Seconde  edition,  corrigee  et  augmentee.  Paris  : 
1817.  8vo.  pp.  24,  16.  90  illustrations  on  24  plates. 

-  Recueil  des  divers  Caracteres,  Vignettes,  Fleurons  et  Orne- 

mens  de  la  Fonderie  et  Imprimerie  de  J.  G.  Gille.  Paris:  1813. 
Folio. 

Gillot  (Veuve  et  Fils).  Album  de  Gravure  Paniconographique  et 
Photogravure.  Paris:  1875.  Oblong  4to. 

Ginoux  (P.  S. ).  Comptes  faits  Typographiques  a  l’Usage  des  Im- 
primeurs.  Paris  :  1858.  4to.  pp.  32. 

-  Vade-mecum  de  lTmprimeur.  Paris:  i860.  8vo. 

The  latter  work  is  merely  a  second  edition  of  the  former  with  a  new  title. 

Giovanni  (Azeglio).  Relazione  sul  Congresso  Tipografico  di  Feltre, 
letta  in  Assemblea  generale  della  Societa  dei  Compositori- 
Tipografi  di  Firenze.  Firenze  :  1869.  8vo. 


CJMMITTERE 


GENEVE  :  I537-I554- 


Girard,  or  Gerard  (Jehan). 

This  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  century,  rendered  the  little  Swiss  town 
the  Genevese  printers  who,  during  the  so  distinguished  for  its  typographical 
troubles  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  productions.  The  device  annexed  is 


found  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  John  Calvin’s  “  Advertisement 
tres  utile  du  grand  profit  qui  reuiendroit 
a  la  Chrestiente  s’il  se  faisoit  inventoire 
de  tous  les  corps  saincts  et  reliques,  que 
sont  tant  en  Italie  qu’en  France,  &c.” 
Geneva,  1545,  8vo.  The  device,  which 
has.  no  border,  consists  of  a  dagger  held 
upright  by  a  hand.  The  motto  is,  “Non 
veni  pacem  mittere  sed  gladium”  [I  do 
not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  the  sword], 
a  very  characteristic  motto  for  a  book 
written  by  the  “  immortal  apostle  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,” —  Calvin.  Silvestre,  in  his 
“  Marques  Typographiques,”  gives  three 
other  devices.  One  of  these  is  similar  in 
design  to  that  annexed,  but  contains  a 
different  motto  :  “  La  parolle  de  Dieu  est 
viue  et  efficace  et  plus  penetrante  que 
toute  glaive  a  deux  trenchans.  —  Eb- 


rieux  4  ”  [The  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword. — Heb.  iv.  12].  Another 
device  includes  a  sword  upheld  by  one 
hand,  surrounded  with  flames,  and  smoke 
issuing  out  of  the  clouds,  the  rays  point¬ 
ing  downwards.  There  is  no  motto 
appended.  A  third  device  is  similar  in 
character,  but  rather  larger  in  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  represents  two  hands  holding 
the  sword,  with  the  motto,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  square,  as  above,  “Non  veni 
pacem  mittere,  sed  gladium. — Matth.  x.” 
“Veni  ignem  mittere. — Lvc.  xii.”  [I  came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. — Matt.  x. 
34.  I  am  come  to  send  fire  (on  the  earth). 
St.  Luke  xii.  49.]  The  device  of  Girard 
very  nearly  resembles  that  of  Johann 
Petreius,  of  Nuremberg  (1530-1550). 


Giroudot.  Notice  sur  les  Presses  mecaniques  et  celles  a  la  Stanhope. 
Paris  :  [1835].  8vo.  pp.  19  and  one  plate. 


Giuliani  (Niccolo).  Notizie  della  Tipografia  Ligure  sino  a  tutto  il 
Secolo  XVI.  Genova :  1869.  8vo.  22  plates. 

-  e  BelgrANO  (Luigi  Tommaso).  Supplemento  alle  Notizie 

della  Tipografia  Ligure  sino  a  tutto  il  Secolo  XVI.  Genova  : 
1870.  8vo. 

Giuliari  (Carlo).  Della  Tipografia  Veronese ;  saggio-storico  lette- 
rario.  Verona  :  1871.  8vo.  pp.  xiii.  200. 

Giustiniani  (Lorenzo).  Saggio  storico-critico  sulla  Tipografia  del 
regno  di  Napoli.  Napoli:  1793.  4to.  pp.  viii.  226,  and  Index 
of  names. - 2nd  edition,  1817. 


Gnauth,  &c.  Initialen  und  Verzierungen  fur,  Buchdruck  und  Kalli- 
graphie.  In  verscniedenen  Stylen  gezeichnet  von  Prof.  Adolf 
Gnauth,  Prof.  Carl  Riess,  Ed.  Rau  und  Prof.  Ad.  Schroter. 
Herausgegeben  von  Adolf  Closs,  xylographisches  Institut  in 
Stuttgart.  1873. 

Gobin  (Henri),  fitude  sur  la  Gravure.  [Nos.  26  and  27  of  “  Etudes 
sur  l’Exposition  de  1867,  publiees  sous  la  direction  d’  E.  Lacroix.”] 
Paris  :  1868.  8vo. 

Gobin  (Henri),  Jeunesse  (A.),  Kaeppf.lin  (D.)  et  Pieraggi. 
L’Art  de  Peindre  la  Parole.  Etudes  sur  lTmprimerie,  la  Librairie, 
les  Cartes  et  Globes,  la  Fonderie  en  Caracteres,  la  Stereotypie,  la 
Polytypie,  la  Lithographie,  la  Gravure  en  Bois,  etc.  Paris  : 
1874.  8vo.  pp.  160.  With  cuts. 

Gockinga.—  Sec  Meerman. 

Goebel  (Theodore).  Ueber  den  Satz  des  Englischen,  mit  besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung  der  Theilung  der  Worte.  Fiir  Correctoren  und 
Schriftsetzer.  Leipzig  :  1865.  8vo.  pp.  31. 

An  elementary  guide  for  the  composition  of  English,  for  the  use  of  foreign  com- 
positors  and  readers. 

- - —  Friedrich  Konig,  und  die  Erfindung  der  Schnellpresse.  Bruns¬ 
wick  :  1875.  8vo.  pp.  74. 

This  memoir  of  the  inventor  of  the  have  hitherto  received  general  currency, 
steam  printing-machine  is  compiled  from  The  history  of  the  firm  of  Konig  &  Bauer 
original  sources  by  M.  Goebel,  the  editor  is  given,  and  a  list  of  the  first  hundred 
of  the  Jozirnal  fur  Buchdruckerkunst ,  machines  produced  by  them.  (See  Konig 
and  contains  many  new  facts,  as  well  as  and  Smiles.)  Mr.  Goebel  is  engaged 
the  correction  of  several  errors  which  upon  a  very  elaborate  memoir  of  Konig. 

-  Buchdruckerkunst,  ITistorisch  und  Technisch.  Article  25  pp. 

in  the  “Conversations  Lexikon.”  3rd  edition,  vol.  iii. 

Goeree  (W.  en  D.).  Proeve  der  Drukkerye  van  W.  en  D.  Goeree, 
bestaande  in  seven  schone  Druk-Perssen,  &c.  Amsterdam:  1732. 
4to. 


Goes,  Van  der  (Mathias). 

This  printer  was  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Goes,  in  the  province  of  Zealand.  His 
patronymic  was  Mathias ;  hence  the 
name  under  which  his  publications  were 
issued.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  his¬ 
tory,  but  a  very  full  account  of  his  works  is 
given  by  Mr.  A.  F.G. Campbell  in  his  “An- 
nales  de  la  Typographic  Neerlandaise.” 

The  early  printers,  as  is  well  known, 
were  their  own  typefounders,  and  their 
types  vary  in  design  one  from  the  other, 
as  would  handwriting.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  their  works  by  the  charac¬ 
ters  employed,  even  when,  as  is  seldom 
the  case,  there  is  no  colophon.  Van  der 
Goes,  however,  was  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  He  was  neither  an  engraver  nor  a 
founder  of  types,  and  it  is  by  the  style 
of  his  pages  and  the  peculiarity  of  their 
“  make  up  ”  that  his  books  can  be  recog¬ 
nized.  The  types  of  his  celebrated  work, 


the  “Miroir  de  la  Foi  Chretienne  ”  were 
those  used  by  the  first  printers  in  Delft, 
while  in  others  of  his  works  he  employed 
the  founts  of  Veldener  and  of  Paffroed. 
It  has  been  said  that  Caxton  used  one 
face  of  type  apparently  identical  with 
that  of  Van  der  Goes 

Van  der  Goes  used  the  two  noble  de¬ 
vices  reproduced  above,  in  addition  to 
his  general  mark — the  letter  M  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  double  cross.  The  signifi¬ 
cation  of  the  ship  is  not  very  obvious,  but 
Holtrop  (“  M  on u mens  Typographiques  ”) 
has  several  ingenious  theories  to  account 
for  it.  It  may  have  had  reference  to  the 
commerce  which  at  that  time  distin¬ 
guished  the  city  of  Antwerp  ;  or  haye 
been  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  Progress — 
either  commercial  enterprise  or  progress 
made  in  the  art  of  printing.  The  second 
device  is  that  of  a  savage  brandishing  a 
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club,  and  bearing  also  the  arms  of  Bra-  printing  for  several  years,  and  then  re¬ 
bant!  It  is  taken  from  “  Sermones  moved  to  Beverley,  living  in  the.  “Hye 
Quatuor  Novissimorum,”  published  in  Gate.”  His  punning  device  consisted  of 
the  year  1487.  the  letter  H  and  a  Goose.  He  is  believed 

It  is  supposed  that  he  had  a  son,  to  have  printed  but  little  in  this  town, 
named  Hugo  Goes,  who  erected  a  press  and  afterwards  removed  to  London, 
at  York  as  early  as  1506.  He  carried  on 

Goetse  (C.  F.).  De  tertio  artis  Typographic^  Jubilreo  schediasma. 
Soravire  :  i74°-  4to. 

Goetze  (Ludwig).  Aeltere  Geschiclite  der  Buchdruckerkunst  in 
Magdeburg.  1.  Abtheilung  :  Die  Drucker  des  15.  Jahrhunderts. 
Magdeburg:  1872.  8vo.  pp.  173,  8,  with  5  illustrations. 

Only  120  copies  were  printed  of  this  first  part, — all  that  was  published. 


Gosse  (P.  F.).  Portefeuille  d’un  Ancien  Typographe.  La  Haye  : 
1827.  8vo. 

Gottsciied  (J.  C.).  Untersuchung  ob  Deutschland  oder  Welschland 
zuerst  griechische  Schriften  habe  drukken  lassen.  In  “Sammlung 
der  Gesellschaft  der  Freyen  Kiinste  in  Leipzig,”  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 

Gottwald  (Eduard).  Betrachtungen  eines  Buchdruckers  am  Guten- 
bergs-Denkmale,  und  des  Meisters  Traum.  Gedichte.  Dresden  : 
1840.  8vo.  pp.  16. 

-  Erinnerungs-Bliitter  an  die  vierte  Sacularfeier  der  Erfindung 

der  Buchdruckerkunst  zu  Dresden  im  Jahre  1840.  Dresden  : 
1840.  8vo.  3  lithographic  plates. 


Antwerp:  1482-1494.  (Van  der_Goes,  see  preceding  j>age). 


Goezen  (J.  M.).  Versuch  einer  Iiistorie  der  gedruckten  nieder- 
sachsischen  Bibeln,  1470-1621.  Halle  :  1775.  4to. 

Golowatzkij  (Jakow  Feodorowitsch).  Sweipolt  Fiol  und  seine 
Kyrillische  Buchdruckerei  in  Krakau  von  Tali  re  1491.  Vienna  : 
1876.  8vo. 

Gordon  (George  P.).  List  of  Franklin  Presses  invented  and  sold  by 
G.  P.  Gordon.  New  York  :  1857.  4to. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Gordon  was  a  practical  &  Co.,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Minerva,” 
printer  of  New  York,  who,  adopting  the  and  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
plan  invented  by  John  Kitchen,  of  New-  similar  machines  which  have  since  been 
castle,  in  1833,  of  placing  the  type  in  a  produced.  Mr.  Gordon  took  out  a  large 
vertical  bed,  constructed  a  new  kind  of  number  of  patents  for  different  improve- 
small  jobbing-machine,  worked  by  a  ments  in  this  description  of  apparatus, 
treadle.  It  was  introduced  into  this  and  is  understood  to  have  realized  a 
country  in  1867,  by  Messrs.  H.  S  Cropper  large  fortune  by  their  sale 


Gough  (R. 


List 


Gentleman's  Magazine,  lxxiii., 

In  February,  1803,  Gough  drew  up  a 
list  of  departed  worthies  of  the  eighteenth  - 
century  who  had  served  their  country  in 
church  and  state,  or  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  literature  or  arms.  It  was 
printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
and  is  so  valuable  that  we  give.  those 
portions  relating  to  engraving,  printing, 
&c.  The  dates  are  the  years  of  death,  j 
Engravers. 


of  the  Printers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


Part  I.,  p.  1 61 

Foreigners. 

Dorigny . 1774 

Drevet  ......1737 

Gravelot . 1773 

Lepicier . 1755 

Natier . 1763 

Papillon . 1744 

. - ,  Jun.  .  .1766 

Printers. 


Picart ... . 1721 

Piranesi . T780 

Simoneau  ....1728 
Vandergucht . .  1752 

- ,  B . 1794 

Vivarez  . 1780 

Vivier . I76* 


Baron . 1762 

Buck  . 1779 

Longmate  .. .  .1793 

Pine  . 

Pouncey _ _ _  1799 


Schnebbelie  ..1792 


Baskerville 

Bettenham. 


••1775 

1774 


Sherwen . 179°  i  Bowyer,  father  1737 

Vertue  . 175 *  ,  son....  1777 

Woollet  ......1785/  Cave  . 1754 

Worlidge  _ 1776.  Faulkner  ....1775 


Foulis,  A . 1774 

- ,  R . 1776 

Goadby . 1778 

Hamilton  ....1793 

Henry . 1792 

Hughs  . 1771 
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Jones,  Griffith.  1786 

Nutt  . 1780 

Palmer,  Sam..  1732 

Pote,  Jos . 1797 

Richardson  . .  1761 

Roberts . 1754 

Ruddiman,  T.  1757 


Say,  Ed . 1769 

Strahan . 1785 

Watson,  about  1720 

Watts . 1763 

Wood  fall,  H...1769 
Wright,  Thos.  1797 


Caslon,  Sen.  . .  1766 

- ,  Jun.  .  .1778 

Cottrell,  about  1780 
Fournier,  P.  S.  1768 


Letter-Founders . 


Ged . .  1749 

Jackson . 1792 

James . 1772 

Jurisson . 1791 


W oodcutter. 
Bewick,  John . 1796. 


Gould  (J.).  The  Letterpress  Printer,  a  complete  practical  guide  to 
case,  press,  and  machine  work.  Middlesbrough  :  1876.  Fcap. 
8vo.  pp.  viii.  176. 


This  book,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
modern  manuals  of  the  art  of  printing, 
gives  a  dear  insight  into  all  branches  of 
the  business;  the  manual  and  mechanical 
operations  as  performed  in  every-day 
work  ;  and  also  the  information  required 
to.  make  the  partially  instructed  master- 
printer,  journeyman,  or  apprentice  a 
competent  and  practical  hand.  The 


historical  matter  in  the  Introduction  is, 
however,  singularly  inaccurate.  The 
author  was  originally  a  working  com¬ 
positor  and  a  member  of  the  London 
Union.  While  so  engaged  he  was  sent 
out  to  the  Crimea  by  the  Government  to 
superintend  the  field-printing  of  the 
army.  He  is  now  in  business  on  his  own 
account  at  Middlesbrough. 


Goufy  (Victor).  LTmprimerie  Nationale  et  sa  Collection  de  Types 
Orientaux.  Lettre  a  M.  Vidal,  Rapporteur  de  la  Commission  du 
Budget.  Paris  :  1874.  8vo.  pp.  7. 

Graffer  (F.).  Der  Buchhandel  in  Verbindung  mit  der  Buchdrucker- 
kunst  historisch  betrachtet.  Wien  :  1813.  8vo. 


london  : 

Grafton  (Richard). 

This  printer  was  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  his  time,  and  as  a  typo¬ 
grapher  his  name  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished.  It  is  fortunate  that  more 
authentic  particulars  of  his  career  have 
been  preserved  than  of  almost  any  of  the 
early  English  printers,  although  these 
are  not  nearly  as  copious  as  could  be 
wished.  There  is  also  a  singular  diver¬ 
sity  of  statement  between  Ames,  in  his 
“Typographical  Antiquities,”  and  Her¬ 
bert,  his  subsequent  editor.  We  are 
able  to  present  not  only  his  device,  but 
his  portrait,  of  which  Dibdin  says,  in  the 
“  Decameron,”  vol.  ii.  p.  289,  “The  por¬ 
traits  (in  Ames’s  ‘  Typ.  Antiquities  ’  )  of 
Richard  Grafton  and  John  Day  may  be 
considered  as  the  earliest  authenticated 
ones  of  our  own  printers.”  The  device 
is  taken  from  Grafton’s  edition  of  “An 
Abridgment  of  the  Notable  Work  of 
Polydore  Vergile,”  by  Thomas  Langley 
(London:  1546.  8vo.) ;  but  a  larger  de¬ 
vice  was  sometimes  used.  1 1  was  obviously 
a  pun  upon  his  name — consisting  of  a 
tun  and  a  grafted  tree.  The  tun  is 
inscribed  with  a  capital  G,  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  printer’s  monogram.  On 
a  scroll  is  the  motto  “  Suscipite  incitum 
verbum.  —  Jaco.  1.”  [Receive.  .  .  .  the 
engrafted  word.— James  i.  21].  Dibdin 
(“  Typ.  Antiq.”)  states  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  a  mark  previously  used  by 
this  printer,  consisting  of  a  shield,  bear¬ 
ing  a  tun,  with  a  fruit-tree  passing  out  at 
the  centre,  with  the  motto  “  Fructibus 
eorum  cognoscetis  eos  ”  [By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them],  but  without  any 
mark  on  the  cask. 

Richard  Grafton  was  born  in  London 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 


1537-1553. 


Henry  VII.,  and  he  pursued  his  calling 
as  a  printer  during  the  troubled  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he 
was  a  stationer,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
he  was  brought  up  as  a  printer,  for  he 
exercised  the  art  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
continued  it,  it  may  be  added,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  enjoyed  a  liberal  education  ;  he  was 
acquainted  with  modern  languages,  as 
well  as  with  the  languages  of  the  classics. 
From  some  passages  in  his  letters  to 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Lord  Cromwell 
(which  have  been  preserved,  and  show 
not  only  his  scholastic  attainments,  but 
his  elevated  position  in  the  world  of 
fashion  and  of  letters),  it  is  supposed  that 
he  had  been  originally  a  grocer.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  Richard  Grafton,  a  grocer, 
and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  City 
of  London,  1553  and  1554,  and  again 
j556,  1557,  who  might  be  this  printer. 
He  began  printing  in  London  in  1537. 
Previous  to  this  Grafton  seems  to  have 
resided  on  the_  Continent  and  to  have 
been  engaged  in  sending  books  over  to 
England,  where  they  were  circulated. 

In  1526  the  importation  of  the  New 
Testament  translated  by  Tyndale,  caused 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  issue  a  prohibi¬ 
tion,  which  refers  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bible  and  other  books  by  “  mayn- 
tayners  of  Luthers  sect,  which  without 
doubt  will  contaminate  and  infect  the  flock 
committed  to  us  with  most  deadly  poyson 
and  heresie.”  He  charges  the  archdeacon 
of  London  to  search  out  and  deliver  up 
to  the  vicar-general  all  books  containing 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  English  tongue  within  thirty  days. 


under  pain  of  excommunication.  This 
prohibition,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
little  regarded,  for  the  importation  still 
proceeded.  In  1535  there  was  a  meeting 
of  Convocation,  and  one  of  the  questions 
decided  upon  was  that  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue.  In  that  year  the  first  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  the  English  language,  being 
the  translation  of  Miles  Coverdale,  was 
circulated  in  England.  This  noble  work 
was  printed  abroad,  a  recent  discovery  of 
Mr.  Henry  Stevens  fixing  it  at  Antwerp, 
by  Jacob  van  Meteren. 

The  first  book  published  by  Grafton  in 
1537,  in  London,  was  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  English,  “truely  and  purelye  translated 
into  English,  by  Thomas  Matthewe.”  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Prophets  are  printed 
(on  the  top  of  the  page)  the  initial  letters 
R.  G.,  and  at  the  bottom  E.  W.,  his 
whilom  partner.  A  memorial  is  on  record 
in  which  Grafton  applies  to  Lord  Crom¬ 
well,  that,  as  some  persons  had  doubted 
whether  the  king  had  really  licensed  the 
book,  he  might  receive  a  formal  licence 
under  the  privy  seal  ;  also  a  remonstrance 
against  the  practice  of  certain  Dutch 
printers  who  had  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  pirating  his  edition  by  issuing  it 


in  a  smaller  form,  so  that  they  might 
undersell  him,  which  would  probably 
result  in  his  own  and  his  friends'  ruin. 
This  edition,  which,  like  that  of  1535, 
was  most  likely  printed  at  Antwerp, 
was  discovered  to  be  very  incorrect,  so 
Grafton  got  the  king’s  permission  to 
have  another  printed  in  Paris.  The 
Inquisition,  however,  interposed ;  in¬ 
hibited  the  printers  from  issuing  the 
book,  and  forced  the  Englishmen  who 
had  gone  over  there  to  correct  it  to  return 
home.  An  edition  of  about  2,500  copies 
which  had  been  partly  prepared  was 
seized  and  confiscated.  The  interposition 
and  encouragement  of  Lord  Cromwell, 
nevertheless,  was  successful  in  obtaining 
permission  for  some  of  the  persons  em¬ 
ployed  to  return  to  Paris,  who  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  type  and  the  forms. 
These  were  brought  over  to  London, 
when  the  work  was  resumed  and  finished 
the  next  year.  In  1539  the  right  to 
print  Bibles  was  assigned  by  the  king  to 
other  printers  besides  Grafton  and  Whit¬ 
church.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
“  Cromwell’s  Bible,”  so-called,  or  the 
“Great  Bible,”  printed  “by  Rychard 
Grafton  and  Edward  Whitechurch  cum 
privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.”  The 


border  of  the  title-page  was  designed,  it 
is  said,  by  Holbein.  In  1540,  Grafton 
printed  the  edition  known  as  “Cranmer’s 
Bible.”  About  this  time  Grafton  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  in  high  favour  with 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  In  Rymer's 
“  Fcedera  ”  there  is  a  patent,  dated 
January  28,  1543,  by  which  Henry  VIII. 
granted  to  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward 
Whitchurch  sole  liberty  to  print  the 
books  of  divine  service — viz.,  the  “  masse 
book,  graill,  antyphoner,  himptnall,  por- 
tans,  and  prymer,”  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  of  Sarum  use,  for  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  In  1545  Grafton  printed  the 
Primer  of  King  Henry  VIII.  in  Latin 
and  English.  The  working  was  done  in 
red  and  black.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1548),  Grafton 
obtained  the  sole  privilege  of  printing  the 
statute-books.  In  1549  he  was  appointed 
to  print  the  proclamation  relative  to  the 
proposals  of  the  king  and  parliament  for 
the  preparation  of  a  “  uniform,  quiet, 
and  godly  order  of  common  and  open 
prayer.”  In  the  same  year  he  printed 
the  first  edition  of  the  “  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,”  which  was  likewise  printed  by 
Whitchurch  in  the  same  year.  In 
1553,  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI., 
Grafton,  being  the  King’s  printer,  was 
employed  to  print  the  proclamation  by 
which  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  declared 
the  successor  to  the  throne.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  however,  Grafton, 
though  he  had  only  done  what  apper¬ 
tained  to  his  appointment,  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  mulcted  in  a  sum  of  ^300,  being 
the  amount  of  what  was  owing  to  him  at 
the  time,  deprived  of  his  patent,  and 
John  Cawood  put  in  his  place.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  he  was  afterwards  prosecuted 
and  imprisoned  for  six  weeks  in  the 
Fleet  Prison.  It  is  believed  that  after 


this,  although  he  continued  to  publish, 
he  employed  others  to  print  for  him.  In 
1554,  on  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mary, 
there  was  a  general  pardon  granted,  when 
all  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower  and  the 
Fleet  Prison  were  liberated,  with  certain 
exceptions  —  among  the  latter  being 
Grafton. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Grafton 
passed  his  latter  days  have  never  been 
properly  ascertained.  Strype  believed, 
from  the  terms  of  a  petition  presented  by 
Grafton  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  after  1570 
he  was  reduced  to  poverty.  About  that 
time  he  also  appears  to  have  parted  with 
the  copy  of  a  work  called  “  Edward 
Halle’s  Chronicle,”  the  greater  part  of 
which,  as  he  states  in  another  of  his 
publications,  he  wrote  himself  in  1562. 
Ames,  however,  does  not  think  that 
Grafton  died  in  indigence,  since  Richard 
Cooke,  Esq.,  Clarencieux  king-of-arms, 
confirmed  armorial  bearings  to  Richard, 
his  third  son,  in  1584,  with  the  addition 
of  a  crest.  This  person  was  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  was  about  this  time  retained 
as  counsel  for  the  Stationers’  Company. 
Of  Grafton’s  death  or  burial  there  are  no 
particulars  extant ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there 
any  notice  of  him  after  1572,  when  a 
fall  rendered  him  lame  till  his  death. 

The  residence  of  Richard  Grafton  is 
believed  to  have  been  part  of  the  dis¬ 
solved  house  of  the  Grey  Friars,  after¬ 
wards  granted  by  Edward  VI.  for  an 
hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  orphans, 
called  Christ’s  Hospital,  but  now  gene¬ 
rally  known  as  the  Bluecoat  School,  from 
the  dress  worn  by  the  scholars.  It  is  not 
supposed  that  during  his  continuance 
in  business  Grafton  lived  in  any  other 
house. 

The  works  issued  by  Grafton  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  beauty  of  execution 
and  their  highly  important  character. 
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Until  1540  or  1541  Whitchurch’s  name  mon,  they  printed  each  for  himself,  even 
appears  in  the  different  books  printed  by  in  those  books  for  which  they  were  inter- 
Grafton  ;  but  after  that  time,  although  ested  in  the  same  patent, 
they  still  held  certain  privileges  in  com- 

GrahAM  (John).  Compositor’s  Text-Book ;  or,  Instructions  in  the 
Elements  of  the  Art  of  Printing ;  comprising  an  Essay  on  Punctua¬ 
tion.  Glasgow  :  1848.  121110. 

Graphic  (The)  Portfolio,  a  selection  from  the  admired  engravings 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Graphic ,  and  a  description  of  the 
art  of  wood-engraving,  with  numerous  illustrations.  London  : 
1876.  Folio. 

The  description  of  the  art  of  engraving  is  very  meagre.  Its  facts  are  derived 
from  Jackson  &  Chatto’s  treatise. 


Graphotype.  The  Handbook  of  Graphotype.  A  Practical  Guide 
for  Artists  and  Amateurs.  London  :  the  Graphotyping  Company, 
Limited,  7,  Garrick-street,  W.C.  1868.  121110. 


u  Graphotype  ”  is  a  mechanical  method 
of  converting  an  artist’s  drawing  into  an 
engraved  block  ready  for  the  printer, 
which  is  comparatively  inexpensive.  The 
process  was  discovered  by  Mr.  de  Witt  C. 
Hitchcock,  an  artist  and  wood-engraver  in 
New  York.  Requiring  one  day  to  correct 
a  drawing  upon  boxwood  with  white,  and 
having  none  of  that  pigment  ready  at 
hand,  he  bethought  him  to  make  use  of 
the  enamel  of  a  common  card.  On  re¬ 
moving  this  enamel,  which  he  did  with 
a  wet  brush,  he  found  that  the  printed 
characters  on  the  card  remained  in  relief, 
the  ink  used  in  impressing  them  resisting 
the  action  of  the  water,  and  so  protecting 
the  enamel  lying  underneath.  The  pos¬ 
sible  practical  application  of  this  at  once 
suggested  itself  to  him,  and  accordingly 


he  began  to  make  experiments.  Ulti¬ 
mately  he  invented  a  process  of  producing 
relief  plates  direct  from  the  drawings  of 
the  artist,  as  a  substitute  for  wood¬ 
engraving.  Graphotype  has  been  applied 
to  book,  newspaper,  and  magazine  illus¬ 
tration  ;  to  the  reproduction  of  coloured 
drawings  and  paintings  ;  to  printing  for 
transferring  to  pottery  and  japanned  sur¬ 
faces,  &c.  A  company  was  formed  in 
London  for  carrying  out  this  invention, 
and  several  publications  were  issued 
which  were  illustrated  on  the  graphotype 
principle,  but  they  were  not  at  all  first- 
class  productions,  and  the  company  was 
wound  up,  the  patent  rights  passing  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Dalziel  Brothers, 
the  wood-engravers.  {See  Fitzcook.) 


-  Specimens  of  the  Graphotyping  Process,  together  with  the 

Cost  of  executing  the  same  Subjects  on  Wood,  the  Saving  to  the 
Publisher,  and  the  Profit  to  be  derived  by  the  Company.  London  : 
n.d.  4to.  pp.  12. 

A  series  of  specimens  of  surface-blocks  the  publisher  for  £$, — showing,  on  an 
produced  by  the  graphotype  process.  At  outlay  of  £ioo  a  profit  of  over  .£1,200.'’ 
the  bottom  of  each  is  a  statement  of  cost,  The  specimens  were  issued  in  order  to 
of  which  the  following  is  an  example  : —  obtain  shareholders  for  the  Graphotype 
“To  engrave  this  subject  well  on  wood  Limited  Liability  Company.  Its  subse- 
would  cost  the  publisher  at  least  £8.  quent  history  has  shown  that  in  this 
By  the  Graphotyping  process  the  cost  of  modern  Eldorado  “  all  is  not  gold  that 
engraving  it  was  6s.,  including  labour  glitters.” 
and  material,  and  would  be  supplied  to 

Grapiiotypie,  ein  Surrogat  fiir  den  Holzschnitt.  Genaueres  fiber 
Graphotypie  des  Holzstiches.  In  Das  Aussland,  1866.  No.  9. 
Augsburg  :  1866.  4to. 

Grass  (F. ).  Nachtrag  zu  den  typogr.  Denkmalern.  Brixen  :  1791. 
4to. 

-  Verzeichniss  typograph.  Denkmaler  aus  dem  I5en  Jahrhundert 

in  der  Bibliothek  des  reguliren  Korlierrnstiftes  des  heiligen 
Augustin  zu  Neustift  in  Tirol.  Brixen  :  1789.  4to. 

GrASSI  (Gioachimo).  Dell’  Universita  degli  Studi  in  Mondovi,  dis- 
sertazione— Della  Tipografia  in  Mondovi,  dissertazione.  2  parts. 
Mondovi  :  1804.  8vo.  pp.  208,  cvii. 

GrAT.  Tableau -triangles  pour  determiner  instantanement  toutes  les 
Garnitures,  sans  calcul  et  sans  compas. 

A  broadside  for  pasting  on  walls  of  printing-offices. 

Gratiot  (Arnedee).  Petition  a  MM.  les  Deputes  pour  qu’ils  sauvent 
rimprimerie.  Paris  :  1839.  8vo. 


Grattan  (Edward).  The  Printer’s  Companion  :  being  Practical 
Directions  for  filling  the  various  Situations  in  a  Printing-office ; 
embodying  a  System  of  Punctuation  and  copious  original  direc¬ 
tions  for  composing  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Philadelphia  :  1846. 
i2mo.  pp.  108. 

Gravures  de  1468  (Les).  Les  Armoiries  de  Charles  le  Temeraire, 
gravees  pour  son  manage  avec  Marguerite  d’York.  Liege  :  1877. 
i6mo. 


Grefe  (Conrad).  Lithographic  und  Chromographie.  Officieller 
Ausstellungsbericht  von  der  Wiener  Weltausstellung.  Wien  : 
1873.  8vo.  pp.  11. 

Gregorii  IX.  Nova  Compilatio  Decretalium.  Mogunt.  P.  Schaeffer: 
1473- 

Remarkable  in  the  history  of  typo-  cannot  be  misunderstood  in  these  lines  : — 
graphy  on  account  of  various  Latin  Quos  genuit  ambos  urbs  Moguntina 
verses  at  the  end,  which  lay  claim  to  Joannes , 

the  invention  of  the  art  a  few  years  Librorum  insignes  Protocaragmaticos ; 
after  it  had  been  in  practice.  The  Cum  quibus  optatum  Petrus  venit  ad 
reference  to  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and  pohandrum, 

Schcefier,  in  despite  of  the  barbarous  style,  Cursu  posterior,  introeundo  prior. 

Gresswell  (William  Parr).  Annals  of  Parisian  Typograhpy,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  earliest  typographical  establishments  of 
Paris,  and  notices  and  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable  pro¬ 


ductions  of  the  Parisian  Gothic  press  ;  compiled  principally  to 
show  its  general  character,  and  its  particular  influence  upon  the 
early  English  press.  London  :  1818.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  356.  Portrait 
of  Gering,  ppoto-typographer  of  Paris,  and  11  fac-similes  of 
devices. 

Cresswell  (William  Parr).  A  view  of  the  Early  Parisian  Greek 
Press,  including  the  lives  of  the  Stephani ;  notices  of  other  con¬ 
temporary  Greek  printers  of  Paris  ;  and  various  particulars  of  the 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  their  times.  Edited  by  E. 
Gresswell,  B.D.  2  vols.  Oxford:  1833.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xix. 
412;  Vol.  II.  pp.  vii.  413. 


ANTWERP  :  1551. 


G ravi us  (Joannes). 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  this 
printer,  whose  device  we  append.  It  is 
taken  from  the  title-page  and  last  leaf  of 
“  Fratris  Edineri  Angli  de  Vita  D. 
Anselmi,  Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,” 
“Antwerpiae :  excudebat  Ioannes  Gra- 
vius.”  1551,  8vo.  The  device  is  some¬ 
what  curious,  as  it  includes  half  an  eagle 


and  half  a  frog.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that,  living  at  Antwerp,  he  was  neither 
French  nor  German  —  or  was  both  to¬ 
gether.  The  motto  “Quaere  nec  ultra” 
suggests  that  the  question  be  not  carried 
further.  The  meaning  of  the  fleur-de-lys 
parted  with  the  shamrock  is  even  more 
inexplicable. 


Grierson  (C.).  The  Art  of  Printing.  A  Poem.  Dublin  :  1764. 
Single  sheet  folio. 

This  broadside  is  preserved  in  the  It  was  among  the  poems  chosen  to  be 

British  Museum.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  in  a  car  during  the  procession  on 

fine  poem,  by  Mrs.  Grierson,  the  wife  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  for  distribution 
the  King’s  printer  for  Ireland,  beginning  to  the  crowd.  The  authoress  was  noted 

“  Hail,  mystic  art  !  which  men  like  for  ber  brj‘lia"t  learninS  aad  accomplish- 

anfels  taught  merits.  She  became  an  able  compositor. 

To  speak  to°eyes  and  paint  embodied  Her  sonch  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson  as 
thought  1  ”  a  man  °‘  great  learning  and  wit. 


Grimont  (Ferck).  Manuel  Annuaire  de  1’Imprimerie  et  de  la  Li- 
brairie,  contenant  i.  la  legislation  francaise,  ancienne  et  moderne, 
concernant  l’imprimerie,  la  librairie,  le  colportage  et  la  presse 
periodique ;  2.  l’analyse  detaillee  des  legislations  etrangeres  rela¬ 
tives  a  la  propriete  litteraire  et  artistique  ;  3.  les  conventions 
internationales ;  4.  l’indication  des  formalites  a  remplir  pour 
s’assurer  en  France  et  a  l’etranger  l’exercice  du  droit  de  propriete 
artistique,  litteraire  ou  scientifique  ;  5.  la  liste,  d’apres  les  docu¬ 
ments  officiels,  des  imprimeurs  et  libraires  frangais  ;  6.  la  liste 
des  principaux  libraires  etrangers  ;  7 .  le  catalogue  complet  des 
journaux  et  recueils  periodiques  actuellement  publies  en  France. 
Paris :  1855.  8vo. 


Groebe  (D.).  Beschrijving  van  ein  nieuwelings  ontdekt  exemplaar  van 
de  Biblia  Pauperum  en  de  Ars  Moriendi,  met  eenige  aanmerkingen, 
insonderheid  betreffende  het  verbaal  van  Atkyns,  wegens  den 
oorsprong  der  Boekdrukkunst  in  Engeland  uit  Haarlem.  Amst. : 

1839.  8vo. 

Gronau  (Wilhelm).  Specimen  Book  of  Wilhelm  Gronau’s  (late. 
Hiinel’s)  type-foundry.  Berlin  :  1867. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  type-foundries  in  Germany. 

Groot  (A.  en  St.  de).  Catalogus  der  Letteren,  Ornamenten,  Vig- 
netten,  etc.,  van  A.  en  St.  de  Groot.  ’s  Gravenhage  :  1771.  4to. 

Grosshauser  (J.  P. )  Grabrede  bei  der  Beerdigung  Friedr.  Carl 
Kremer’s,  Buchhandlers,  Buchdruckerei-Besitzers,  etc.  Augsburg  : 
1856.  8vo. 

A  funeral  sermon  on  F.  C.  Kremer,  bookseller  and  printer  of  Augsburg. 
Grossman  (C.  G.  L. ).  Predigt  zur  vierten  Sacularfeier  der  Erfin- 
dung  der  Buchdruckerkunst  am  Johannistage  1840.  Leipzig  : 

1840.  8vo. 

Grotefend  (C.  L.).  Geschichte  der  Buchdruckereien  in  den  Han- 
noverschen  und  Braunschweigischen  Lajiden.  Herausgegebert 
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von  F.  G.  H.  Culemann.  Hannover  :  1840.  4to.  9  lithographic 
plates. 

Groualle  (V.).  Consultations  pour  les  imprimeurs  sur  le  caractere 
de  leurs  brevets  et  la  nature  des  droits  qui  y  sont  attaches.  Paris  : 
1867.  8  vo. 

Report  of  a  conference,  held  at  Paris  charged  ;  hence  a  measure  to  abolish  the 
in  1867,  on  the  occasion  of  a  proposal  to  system  was  held  to  imply  one  of  confis- 
abolish  the  brevet  system,  under  which  cation.  The  abolition  has  since  been 
printers  obtained  a  kind  of  patent  author-  effected,  and  the  question  of  compensa¬ 
ting  them  to  carry  on  their  business,  tion  to  the  old  patent  printers  is  now 
For  these  patents  large  sums  were  (1877)  under  discussion. 

Gruen  (K. ).  Gutenberg- Lieder.  Der  Stadt  Strasburg  gewidmet. 
Strasburg :  1840.  8vo. 

Grunert  (J.  F.,  J.  C.,  and  J.  H.).  Oeffentliche  Jubelzeugnisse 
welche,  bey  dem  von  einigen  Buchdruckern  zu  Halle  den  25.  Jul. 
1740,  erneuerten  Andenlcen  der  vor  dreyhundert  Jahren  erfundenen 
Buchdnickerkunst.  Halle:  1741.  4to. 

Gruninger  (Johann).  See  Reynard. 


LYONS  :  1529-1556. 


Gryphe  (Gryphius),  Sebastian. 

Sebastian  Gryphius  was  born  in  Suabia, 
near  Augsburg,  in  1493,  He  had  a  very 
high  reputation  among  scholars  as  a 
careful  corrector  and  printer,  and  he  is 
esteemed  the  ablest  of  the  early  printers 
in  Lyons.  .  He  improved  the  italic  letter, 
and  used  inclined  capitals  where  Aldus 
employed  upright  Roman  characters.  He 
died  in  1556.  His  son  Anthony,  who 
succeeded  him,  printed  the  Latin  Bible 
with  large  types  in  1554. 

The  above  device,  one' of  those  used 
by  this  eminent  Lyonnais  printer,  is 
found  in  a  book  by  William  Watson, 
entitled  “A  Decacordon  of  Ten  Quodli- 
betical  Questions  concerning  Religion 
and  State."  4to.  1602.  (?)  It  consists, 
as  will  be  seen,  of  a  griffin*  or  dragon  on 
an  oblong  pedestal,  supported  by  a  globe 
with  two  wings.  His  motto  was  “  Vir- 
tute  duce,  comite  fortuna,”  but  in  some 
of  his  books  this  feature  was  omitted. 

Gryphius  is  the  name  of  a  whole 
family  of  German  origin,  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  annals  of  typography. 
Dibdin  says,  “  The  elder  Gryphius  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  Paris,  but  Sebas¬ 
tian  and  Anthony  must  be  reserved 
for  Lyons  ;  while  a  brother  of  the  name 
of  John  kept  up  the  celebrity  of  the 
family  name  in  his  publications  at  Venice. 
These  printers  are  rather  distinguished 
for  the  number  of  their  smaller  or  duo¬ 
decimo  productions,  which  are  executed 
in  the  Italic  type,  of  a  form  at  once 
elegant  and  legible.  Their  larger  type, 
whether  Italic  or  Roman,  is,  however, 
extremely  handsome  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye ;  and  in  their  Bible  of  1550  they 
exhibited  the  largest  font  of  Roman 
letter  which  at  that  time  had  ever  been 
used.  Their  device  may  be  considered  a 
sort  of  pun  upon  their  name.  Sometimes 
this  formidable  griffin  or  dragon  was  en¬ 
shrined  in  a  border  or  framework  of  no 
incurious  texture.  But  of  this  nature, 
none  of  the  brothers  or  sons  exhibited  a 
more  splendid  and  elaborate  specimen 
than  did  John,  who  resided  at  Venice. 

Bayle  has  a  short,  but,  as  usual, 
interesting  article  relating  to  Sebastian 
Gryphius  and  to  his  son  Anthony.  He 
adduces  the  laudatory  testimonies  of 


Conrad  Gesner,  the  elder  Scaliger,  Du 
Verdier,  and  Chevillier  to  support  his 
own  favourable  criticism  of  the  eminence 
of  these  printers,  and  especially  of  Sebas¬ 
tian,  ‘  Fameux  imprimeur  de  Lion  au 
xvj  siecle.  II  exerga  sa  profession  avec 
tant  d’honneur,  qu’il  merita  que  de  fort 
habiles  gens  liii  endonnassent  des  louanges 
publiques/ — Diet.,  ii.  612,  613.  Mait- 
taire,  ii.  562-578,  gives  a  list  of  works 
executed  in  the  office  of  Sebastian. 
Learning,  ingenuity,  celebrity,  beautiful 
and  accurate  printing — all  seem  to  have 
been  the  qualifications  and  attainments 
of  the  elder  Gryphius.  Sebastian  died 
in  1556,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  Anthony, 
his  son,  walked  in  the  fpotsteps  of  his 
father,  and  was  worthy  of  the  celebrity 
of  his  parent. 

11  Francis  Gryphius,  the  Parisian  printer, 
and  brother  of  Sebastian,  used  sometimes 
a  most  formidable  griffin,  upwards  of 
three  inches  high.  Sebastian,  like  John, 
a  third  brother,  occasionally  encircled 
his  griffin  in  framework,  but  with  less 
richness  and  tastefulness  of  effect.  This 
device  was  imitated,  among  other 
printers,  by  Giovanni  d’ Antonio  degli 
Antonij  at  Milan,  in  1560 ;  by  Thos. 
Bayzola  at  Brescia;  by  Juan  Gracian 
at  Alcala,  in  1573  ;  and  by  Leon  Cavellat 
at  Paris,  in  1578.  A  quatrain  from  G. 
Paradinus  Anchemanus  may  probably 
close  this  griffin  discussion  with  good 
effect — 

“cIn  effigiem  clarissimi  viri  et  feelieis 
memorise 

Sebastiani  Gryphii,  typographi 
Haec  horis  probitas,  animi  ceu  teste 
refulgens 

Indicat  ingenua,  fronte  quod  intus  erat ; 
Doctrinam  omnigenam  studium  de  plebe 
merendi, 

Candoremque  pia  mente,  trilingue 
caput/  ” 

To  the  preceding,  extracted  from  Dib- 
din’s  ‘‘Decameron,"  vol.  ii.  p.  123  et 
seq .,  we  may  add  that  Silvestre,  in  his 
“  Marques  Typographiques,"  gives  no 
less  than  eight  devices  used  by  the  various 
members  of  this  family,  the  griffin  being 
found  in  all  of  them. 


1  he  griffin,  or  gryphon,  was  a  fabulous  animal,  having  the  body  and  feet  of  the 
lion,  and  the  head,  wings,  and  claws  of  the  eagle.  It  was  a  favourite  figure  in 
heraldry,  as  combining  the  highest  qualities  of  the  beast  and  bird,  or  strength  and 
swiftness,  with  courage,  prudence,  and  vigilance.  It  forms  part  of  the  armorial 
bearing  granted  to  printers,  individually  and  collectively,  by  Frederick  III.,  Emperor 
of  Germany. 


PRINTERS’  STRIKE  AT  GLASGOW. 

IT  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  disastrous  wave  of  strikes 
which  is  now  passing  over  this  country,  has  thus  far  found  no  echo 
in  the  trades  we  represent.  Occasional  difficulties  do  occur,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  they  are  few  and  far  between.  This  month  it 
is,  however,  our  ungrateful  task  to  record  that  a  strike  has  occurred  at 
the  Glasgow  News  Office.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Trades’ 
Council,  the  printers’  delegate  reported  that  the  printers  in  that  office 
had  struck,  on  account  of  their  being  asked  to  work  overtime  without 
being  properly  paid.  The  Council  adopted  a  resolution  protesting 
‘ 1  against  the  gross  tyranny  sought  to  be  exercised  in  that  establish¬ 
ment,”  and  pledging  “itself  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  ensure 
the  complete  victory  of  the  men,”  and  recommending  “  the  working 
classes  of  Glasgow  not  to  purchase  any  copies  of  said  organ  until  some 
reasonable  course  is  adopted  by  the  proprietors.”  Of  course,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
following  from  the  pages  of  the  Glasgoiv  Arews  itself.  “  The  News 
companionship,”  says  our  contemporary,  “  was  constituted  on  the  piece 
system  from  the  commencement,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  no 
newspaper  can  be  produced  with  efficiency  on  any  other,  apart  from  all 
economic  considerations.  The  rules  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  engage¬ 
ments  were  designed  for  setting-up  the  largest  number  of  types  in  the 
shortest  amount  of  time,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  the  very 
latest  news  and  the  earning  of  the  highest  wages  combined  with 
economy  to  the  management.  It  is  needless  for  the  exposition  of  the 
matter  to  describe  these  rules.  Though  few  and  simple,  they  are 
technical,  and  would  not  be  generally  understood.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  formed  the  basis  of  all  engagements,  and  that  as  they  were 
at  variance  with  the  Union’s  rules,  the  Union  altered  its  constitution  to 
agree  with  them.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  we  asked 
the  Trade  Society  to  do  this.  We  held  no  communication  with  it.  We 
constituted  the  office  upon  principles  -which  supplied  all  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  the  Union.  All  that  induces  the  legislature  to  tolerate  a 
Trade  Society  can  be,  and  to  a  great  extent  is,  in  actual  operation 
within  the  office.  For  instance,  a  compositor  is  entitled  to  half-a-crown 
a  day  for  every  day  he  is  absent  through  illness  from  the  day  he  enters 
the  service,  and  a  bonus  from  this  Sick  Fund  is  declared  at  the  close 
of  each  year  out  of  the  surplus  of  this  fund.  The  officials  of  the  Union 
appear  to  have  regarded  the  self-contained  character  of  the  office  with 
jealousy,  and  to  have  resented  the  creation  of  a  companionship  which 
rendered  their  organization  obsolete.  Not  only  so,  but  the  News  com¬ 
panionship  demonstrated  the  inefficiency  of  the  Union  in  a  far  more 
essential  point.  The  members  of  the  News  staff  earned  an  average 
wage  of  three  pounds  per  week,  and  in  some  cases  three  pounds  ten 
shillings.  In  offices  conducted  on  strict  Union  principles  the  best 
men  can  earn  only  two  pounds,  and  the  worst  earn  as  much.  This 
uniformity  is  pleasing  to  the  souls  of  Society  Dictators,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  members  of  our  companionship  were  ordered  to  strike  for 
a  reduction  of  wages.  Of  course,  the  order  was  not  couched  in  these 
terms  ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  effect  would  have  been  to  spread 
the  gross  earnings  over  a  large  body  of  men,  probably  at  an  increased 
cost  to  the  management. 

“  We  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  know  on  what  grounds  the  strike  was 
ordered.  We  have  not  inquired  as  to  this,  because  the  necessity  to  do 
so  has  not  arisen.  We  received  a  letter  from  one  signing  himself  as 
‘  Secretary,  ’  proposing  deputation  and  debate  on  our  arrangements 
one  day  last  week  ;  but  we  contented  ourselves  with  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  his  letter,  and  informing  him  that  as  he  was  not  engaged 
in  the  office  we  had  nothing  to  discuss  with  him.  We  believe  the  long 
hours  of  work  is  offered  as  the  ground  of  the  Society’s  action,  but  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  work  is  done  is  largely  at  the  option  of 
the  men  themselves.  We  should  prefer  one  hour  less  each  day,  but  we 
believe  the  men  preferred  the  longer  hours  and  the  larger  earnings. 
It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  in  point  of  cost  whether 
the  hours  of  work  are  long  or  short,  because  the  gross  earnings  must  be 
the  same.  We  are  insured  by  the  piece  system  against  idleness.  None 
but  the  industrious  can  stand  piecework.  Idlers  starve  under  it.  Idle 
and  incompetent  men,  the  special  care  of  a  Trades-Union  Secretary, 
live  under  a  time  system  by  the  expertness  of  their  more  efficient 
companions,  and  accordingly  demonstrate  for  the  luxury  of  indolence 
whenever  opportunity  offers. 

“We  cannot  suppose  the  action  of  the  Society’s  officials  will  be 
pleasing  to  the  trade  generally,  because  they  not  only  took  action  upon 
insufficient  grounds,  but  did  so  in  direct  opposition  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  two-thirds  of  the  men  they  presumed  to  direct.  They  called 
our  men  out,  but  our  men  refused  to  go.  Three-and-twenty  gave  notice 
of  resignation  on  Friday  evening,  and  on  Monday  a  score  of  them 
deserted  their  employment  in  a  body.  The  Union,  therefore,  resorted  to 
the  most  extreme  measures,  and  their  obedient  members  did  not  hesitate 
to  break  the  law  in  their  behalf.  The  conspiracy,  however,  failed  in 
its  object.  Upwards  of  forty  men  left  the  Society  rather  than  act  so 
unwisely.  The  dictatorial  ‘  Obey  orders  !  ’  of  the  trade’s  delegate 
was  disregarded,  and  the  places  of  the  absentees  have  been  speedily 
occupied  by  declared  Non-Society  men.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  avowed  antagonism  of  the  companionship  to  the  Society  was 
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provoked  and  practically  enforced  by  the  Society  itself ;  and,  in  al 
probability,  the  officials  will  not  be  commended  by  the  trade  for 
saddling  themselves  with  the  responsibility  of  disposing  of  a  score  of 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  As  for  the  men  themselves,  their 
position  is  to  be  commiserated.  They  may  travel  from  John  o’Groat’s 
to  Land’s  End,  and  will  fail  to  find  a  situation  where  they  can  earn  as 
much  by  £50  a-year  as  they  have  relinquished,  because  no  such  offices 
exist  save  Non-Society  houses,  from  which  they  exclude  themselves. 
We  believe  they  had  some  expectation  of  being  asked  to  return,  but  the 
presumption  is  ridiculous.  The  simple  resignation  in  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  is  sufficient  to  make  all  confidential  relations  impossible  in 
the  future  ;  and  the  subsequent  breach  of  contract,  which  was  obviously 
designed  to  imperil  the  publication  of  this  journal,  places  these  men 
beyond  the  pale  of  argument.  ” 


PATENTS,  NEW  AND  LAPSED, 


SPECIFICATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING  : 

Ptiblished  in  October,  1877. 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  preparing  Surfaces  or  Plates  for  Printing 
Music  and  other  printed  matter.  Alissoff,  Michael,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  [No.  591.  Feb.  12,  1877.  6d.  Drawing.] — -It  is 

proposed  to  print  the  musical  characters  and  the  staves  much 
larger  than  they  are  ultimately  to  be.  These  characters  are  then 
cut  up  and  put  in  boxes  like  type-boxes.  They  are  then  to  be 
gummed  in  their  proper  places  to  the  plain  staves,  a  gum  being 
used  that  will  render  them  transparent,  and  so  show  the  staves 
through  them.  When  complete,  the  sheet  is  photographed  to  the 
size  required,  and  a  photo-lithograph  or  photo-raised  or  engraved 
plate  made  from  the  negative.  See  Drummond’s  Patent  last 
month,  and  further  reference  to  this  invention  in  the  present 
number. 

Improvements  in  Autographic  Printing.  Pumphrey,  J.  [No.  895. 
March  6,  1877.  4c!.  No  drawing.] — The  writing  is  written  with 
an  ink  composed  of  an  aniline  colour  in  crystals  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid,  to  which  is  added  ten  per  cent,  of  glycerine.  The  paper  to 
be  printed  is  used  damp,  and  pressed  in  close  contact  with  the 
writing  until  a  copy  is  obtained.  The  repetition  of  this  constitutes 
the  process  of  printing,  which  may  be  carried  on  until  the  original 
writing  is  exhausted. 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Separating  Sheets  of  Paper  from  a 
Pile,  and  Feeding  them  into  or  through  Printing,  Folding,  Ruling, 
Embossing,  Envelope-making,  and  similar  Machines.  Cumming, 
J.  [No.  825.  March  1,  1877.  6d.  Drawings.] — The  inventor 

employs  indiarubber  bands  or  tapes  passing  over  rollers  to  remove 
the  paper  from  the  heap,  and  a  stationary  retarding  surface  of 
indiarubber  below  the  paper,  to  prevent  more  than  one  sheet 
passing  at  a  time. 

Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Letterpress  Printing.  Powell,  D.  T. 
[No.  900.  March  6,  1877.  2d.  No  drawings.  Provisional  pro¬ 
tection  only.'] — A  simple  apparatus,  employing  a  reel  of  continuous 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  galley  proofs. 

Improvements  in  and  connected  with  Machines  for  Finishing  Printed 
Sheets  of  Paper.  Morris,  J.  [No.  953.  March  9,  1877.  4d. 

Drawing.  Provisional  protection  only.] — A  proposed  improvement 
on  former  patents  granted  to  the  same  person.  It  is  proposed  to 
apply  powdered  whiting  and  revolving  brushes  to  clean  the  set¬ 
off  from  the  rolls  after  the  printed  paper  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  them. 

Improvements  in  Printing  Machinery.  Dawson,  J.  &  T.  G.  [No. 
1109.  March  20,  1877.  6d.  Drawing.] — This  relates  to  a  mode 
of  mounting  and  operating  the  platen  of  small  printing-machines, 
whereby,  without  bringing  it  to  a  complete  stand,  more  time  is 
allowed  for  feeding  and  taking  off  the  sheets.  The  type  and  its 
bed  are  more  accessible,  and  the  machine  is  said  to  work  more 
rapidly  and  with  greater  regularity. 

Improvements  in  Means  or  Apparatus  for  Driving  Lithographic  and 
Letterpress  Machinery.  Pollard,  C.  [No.  834.  Mar.  1,  1877. 
2d.  No  drawing.  Provisional  protection  not  allowed.] — Proposes  to 
groove  the  surfaces  of  that  class  of  variable  frictional  driving 
arrangement  in  which  a  pulley  drives  a  disc  at  right  angles  to 
itself,  the  motion  of  the  machine  being  quicker  the  nearer  the 
pulley  is  to  the  centre  of  the  disc. 

Improvements  in  Printing  Machinery.  Hird,  J.  [No.  1260.  Mar.  31, 
1877.  6d.  Drawing.] — A  pneumatic  arrangement  of  taking 

off  the  sheets  of  paper  from  the  cylinder  after  they  are  printed. 

Improvements  in  Bookbinding.  Schmitz,  F.  E.  and  Slanson,  W.  G. 
U.S.A.  [No.  2442.  June  23,  1877.  6d.  Drawings.] — The 

backs  of  the  sections  are  cut  off.  The  back  is  thinly  glued,  and 


the  book  is  then  divided  into  sections  of  any  convenient  number  of 
leaves,  they  being  placed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  binder  alter¬ 
nately.  They  are  then  to  be  sawn  straight  across  the  back  with 
the  blade  of  the  saw  inclined  at  an  angle  of  450,  the  sections 
which  were  on  the  left  hand  have  the  saw  inclined  in  the  reverse 
manner  to  those  on  the  right.  They  are  then  put  together  in 
proper  order,  when  the  junction  of  the  saw-cuts  forms  a  hole 
through  which  a  piece  of  twine  may  be  passed  to  hold  the  sections 
together,  as  many  pieces  of  twine  being  used  as  there  are  saw-cuts 
across  the  back.  Muslin  is  glued  to  the  first  and  last  section  for 
greater  security. 


LAPSED  PATENT  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 

A  new  or  improved  Self-acting  Lithographic  and  Type  Printing-Press. 
Waddie,  Charles.  [No.  2637.  Oct.  5,  1870.] 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH, 


THE  question  is  being  asked  in  London — What  has  become 
of  the  Christmas  trade  ?  All  branches  of  the  Printing 
business  are  unusually  depressed,  and  not  alone  in  London  or 
England,  but,  judging  from  our  correspondence,  this  is  the  case 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  such  a  time  we  regret  to  have  to 
record  a  strike  at  Glasgow,  which  presents  some  features  of 
peculiarity,  as  our  readers  will  perceive  in  the  report  we  give 
elsewhere.  There  is  no  doubt  many  newspaper  proprietors  are 
feeling  the  pressure  of  the  times  in  the  shape  of  diminished 
and  still  diminishing  sales,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  a  slack 
supply  of  advertisements.  Some  set-off  there  is  in  the  present 
cheapness  of  paper,  and  let  us  hope  that  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  War  in  the  East  may  bring  about  a  general  revival  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  in  which  the  interests  we  represent 
would  ultimately,  though  not  immediately,  participate.  The 
falling-off  in  our  imports  of  writing  and  printing  paper,  which 
has  characterised  every  preceding  month  of  the  present 
year,  has  been  continued  during  October.  We  imported 
17,774  cwts.,  valued  at  ^4.5,1 59,  during  October,  as  compared 
with  21,903  cwts.  =  ,£47,907,  during  the  same  month  in  1876. 
For  the  ten  months  just  ended  the  decline  is  still  more  marked, 
the  totals  being: — 196,790  cwts.  =  £488,148  in  1877,  against 
218,474  cwts.  =  ,£541,436  in  1876.  Our  export  of  English- 
made  paper  shows,  however,  a  small  increase  both  in  quantity 
and  value  as  compared  with  last  year,  both  British  India  and 
the  United  States  having  been  better  customers  during  the  past 
month.  The  total  quantity  exported  was  20,939  cwts.,  valued 
at  .£65,182,  as  compared  with  18,894  cwts.,  valued  at  ,£60,913, 
in  October,  1876.  The  respective  figures  for  the  ten  months 
were  173, 190  cwts.  =,£533,583)  in  1877,  against  164,513  cwts. 
=  £ 5 24,276,  in  1876;  thus  showing  that  the  increase  is  not 
confined  to  the  past  month,  but  extends  to  the  whole  of  the 
year  thus  far.  Our  exports  of  general  stationery  during 
October  compares  still  more  favourably,  the  values  for  the 
month  being  £68,045  against  ,£57,357.  The  ten  months  tell, 
however,  a  different  tale,  as  the  following  figures  will  show  : — 
Value  of  exports  during  the  present  year  ,£531,006  as  compared 
with  ,£541,530  during  the  same  period  last  year.  As  regards 
the  book  trade,  the  more  important  to  our  readers,  export 
figures  must  be  considered  satisfactory,  the  quantities,  no  less 
than  the  values,  showing  an  increase  for  the  month  as  well  as 
the  ten  months.  In  October,  1 877,  we  shipped  9,777  cwts., 
valued  at  ,£101,460,  against  7,489  cwts.,  valued  at  ,£84,516, 
during  the  same  month  in  1876  ;  and  for  the  ten  months  the 
exports  were  68,759  cwts.  =  in  1877,  as  compared 

with  66,476  cwts.  =  >£710,133,  in  1876. 


A  Memorial  to  Senefelder,  as  the  inventor  of  Litho¬ 
graphy,  born  1771,  died  1834,  was  unveiled  on  the  6th  inst.  at 
Munich,  where  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  Senefelder 
was  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Lithographic  Office.  This  particular 
day  was  fixed  upon  as  commemorating  the  106th  anniversary 
of  his  birthday.  The  monument  has  been  erected  in  a  public 
square,  opposite  the  house  in  which  he  died.  Herwegen,  the 
painter,  delivered  the  principal  speech,  and  related  how  Sene¬ 
felder,  too  poor  to  procure  the  means  of  printing  his  own  works, 
sought  some  cheaper  mode  of  multiplying  copies,  and,  by  a 
happy  accident,  invented  Lithography. 
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We  mentioned  some  time  since  that  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Printers’  National  Art  Union  had  succeeded 
in  securing  a  suitable  site  whereon  to  carry  into  effect  the 
original  object  for  which  the  Printers’  Art  Union  was  founded, 
property  of  the  value  of  ,£3,600  having  been  purchased  in 
Eagle-street,  Red  Lion-street,  Holborn.  We  may  now  add  that 
after  supplying  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  fullest  particulars 
in  relation  to  the  past  and  proposed  future  management  of  this 
Art  Union,  official  permission  has  been  conceded  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  thereby  demonstrating  the  unquestioned  bona  fides  of 
the  scheme.  Mr.  T.  Borer,  the  Secretary,  who  is  also  Librarian 
to  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  was  one  of  the  delegates 
at  the  recent  Conference  of  Librarians. 


It  may  concern  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  there  is  a 
vacancy  on  the  Westminster  Abbey  Pension  Fund,  which  will 
be  filled  up  at  the  next  election  of  pensioners.  Applicants  must 
be  unmarried  daughters  of  printers,  and  must  have  paid  the 
minimum  subscription  of  5s.  per  year  for  not  less  than  three 
years,  and  be  not  under  sixty  years  of  age.  Applicants  should 
apply  immediately  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  the  Secretary. 


Print  and  Paper  are  beginning  to  get  social  recognition  ; 
Mr.  George  Routledge,  of  Sandysike,  Cumberland,  the  well- 
known  publisher,  has  just  been  placed  on  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  for  that  county,  of  which,  as  many  of  our  readers 
may  be  aware,  he  is  a  native  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
Mr.  H.  Bemrose,  of  the  London  and  Derby  printing  and 
publishing  firm,  has  been  re-elected  Mayor  of  Derby,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Jamieson  Boyd,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Oliver  & 
Boyd,  publishers,  has  been  elected  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  forthcoming  year.  Arrangements  are  in  progress,  like¬ 
wise,  for  a  congratulatory  banquet  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith  on  his  appointment  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
unopposed  re-election  for  Westminster.  We  do  not  despair  of 
the  Printers  some  day  coming  in  for  a  share  of  this  world’s 
honours,  if  they  will  but  give  up  cut-throat  competition  among 
themselves,  and  resolve  to  exact — what  they  certainly  do  not 
now  obtain — fair  profits.  It  is  only  “  pure  cussedness  ”  which 
prevents  this  being  achieved  at  once. 


Messrs.  James  Spicer  &  Sons,  of  Upper  Thames-street,  in¬ 
form  us  that  the  latest  news  of  their  senior, — who  was  taken  with 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  typhus  fever  whilst  travelling  in 
Germany,  and  who  has  since  been  lying  at  Eisenach, — reports 
him,  they  are  glad  to  say,  as  slowly  recovering. 


That  the  present  is  indeed  the  age  of  cheap  literature  has 
forcibly  been  brought  home  to  us  by  the  appearance  of  our  new 
penny  contemporary  Brief  the  first  two  numbers  of  which  are 
to  hand.  There  is  a  refreshing  novelty  about  the  tout-ensemble 
of  the  paper  which  directly  pre-disposes  one  in  its  favour.  The 
headings,  under  which  the  news  is  admirably  classified,  are 
novel  and  striking.  Printed  on  paper  of  good  substance,  in 
new  type,  each  page  crammed  full  with  the  news  of  the 
week,  we  think  Brief  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  great  success. 
By-the-by,  what  a  happy  future  there  would  be  in  store  for 
editors,  if  newspaper  correspondents  would  only  take  a  hint,  and 
condense  their  communications  by  a  boiling-down  process, 
similar  to  that  evidently  pursued  by  the  editor  of  Brief 


Since  we  last  month  noticed  the  prospectus  of  a  new  “  Biblia 
Pauperum,”  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Loftie  has  written  to  the  Athenceum 
as  follows  concerning  it.  He  says  “  Unfortunately  for  most 
of  the  descriptions  in  this  prospectus,  there  is  a  not  very  scarce 
collection  of  Scripture  cuts,  published  in  1818  by  ‘  Boosey  & 
Sons,  4,  Old  Bond-street,’  with  ‘  a  concise  explanation  of  each 
subject,’ and  printed  by  J.  Johnson  from  the  ‘original  blocks 
in  the  possession  of  the  publishers  ’ ;  and,  to  judge  by  the  num¬ 
ber,  thirty-eight ;  the  subject,  Our  Lord’s  Life  ;  the  date,  1470  ; 
and,  above  all,  from  the  specimen  printed  with  Mr.  Quaritch’s 
prospectus,  No.  13,  it  would  seem  certain  that  the  blocks  were 
not  found  ‘about  1832,’  are  not  unpublished,  and,  in  short,  will 
prove  of  very  questionable  value,  and  of  no  particular  rarity. 
I  may  be  wholly  mistaken  in  identifying  all  the  cuts  from  this 


one  ;  but  if  so,  Mr.  Quaritch  will  be  obliged  to  me  for  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  explanation.”  Mr.  Loftie  should  refer  to 
Messrs.  Unwin,  Brothers,  who  are  producing  this  work,  rather 
than  to  Mr.  Ouaritch,  who  is  simply  an  agent  for  them. 
Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  this  reproduction,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  clear  up  all  doubts,  if  there  still  be  any,  and  to  secure 
a  proper  account  of  the  blocks  being  given  in  Dean  Stanley’s 
Preface. 


A  French  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  an  enthusiastic 
book-collector,  has  some  idea  of  issuing  a  reprint  of  the  famous 
“  Gutenberg  Bible,”  often  called  the  “  Mazarine  Bible.”  It  is 
contemplated  to  produce  a  limited  edition,  at  Twelve  Guineas 
per  copy.  The  mode  of  reproduction — in  this  case  an  all-im¬ 
portant  matter— has  not,  we  believe,  been  determined  on  yet ; 
but  we  consider  there  is  no  option  but  to  adopt  that  of  photo¬ 
lithography.  If  tire  idea  is  carried  out,  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch 
will  be  the  publisher.  It  is  a  bold  but  a  most  interesting  pro¬ 
position,  and  we  wish  the  scheme  all  success. 


We  quote  the  following  : — “  We  regret  to  learn  that  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons  have,  without  giving  any  reason  for 
their  action,  declined  to  sell  on  their  stalls  a  sporting  con¬ 
temporary  much  beloved  by  society.  That  this  procedure  will 
entail  a  very  considerable  loss  to  the  proprietor  is  an  important 
matter — to  the  proprietor.  But  there  are  more  general  interests 
involved.  It  is  monstrous  that  a  monopoly  which  implies  a 
practical  censorship  of  the  press  should  be  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  firm,  no  matter  how  eminently  respectable.  But  the  affair 
becomes  more  serious  still  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
head  of  the  firm  is  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Suppose  that,  instead 
of  being  a  mere  official,  Mr.  Smith  was  an  ambitious  states¬ 
man  ;  suppose  that  he  had  a  policy  to  force  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  nation  ;  suppose  that  the  said  policy  were  hotly 
opposed  by  a  great  daily  paper  ;  and  suppose  that  the  First  Lord, 
therefore,  gave  orders  that  no  more  copies  of  the  said  journal 
should  be  dispensed  at  his  shop  :  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
The  public  would  howl,  no  doubt.  But  other  papers  would 
refrain  from  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  monopolist  agent, 

for  fear  of  sharing  their  contemporary’s  fate . It  may  be 

urged  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Smith  that  as  a  rule  they  act  with 
discretion.  That  is  not  the  question.  They  should  not  be 
permitted  to  have  a  discretion.”  Our  contemporary,  no  doubt, 
expresses  the  popular  view  on  the  subject ;  nevertheless,  a 
good  deal  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  nice 
question. 


“My  Griefs  cry  Louder  than  Advertisement,”  says 
Lconato  in  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  and  such  was  evidently 
the  plaint  of  a  deputation  who  waited  on  the  26th  ult.  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  requesting  the  Board  to  co¬ 
operate  in  some  way  towards  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the 
law  for  effectually  preventing  the  use  of  hoardings  and  other 
structures  for  advertising  purposes.  The  deputation  actually 
hailed  from  Westminster.  The  memorial,  which  was  read  by 
the  chairman,  set  forth  that  the  very  extensive  and  increasing 
use  of  street  hoardings  for  advertising  purposes  was  injurious 
both  to  public  and  private  property,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  the 
public,  the  alleged  danger  arising  from  the  erection  of  platforms 
and  rails,  putting  up  ladders,  &c.,  on  the  footpaths  in  most  of 
our  busy  thoroughfares.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  memorialists  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  practice 
referred  to,  which  was  growing  alarmingly  every  day,  should  be 
curtailed  and  effectually  interfered  with,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  generally.  Mr.  Aston,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion,  urged  upon  the  Board  that  the  prayer  of  the  memorial 
should  be  complied  with.  The  manner  in  which  the  hoardings 
were  now  placed,  with  platforms  and  handrails,  and  with  bills 
and  boards  upon  them,  was  most  astonishing  to  foreigners  and 
to  others  who  visited  the  metropolis.  The  footways  were  taken 
up  by  the  men  who  constructed  the  hoardings,  and  placed  the 
hoardings  upon  them,  while  crowds  of  people  blocked  up>  the 
public  thoroughfares  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  In  his 
district  every  effort  had  been  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
nuisance,  but  as  great  profit  was  derived  from  letting  spaces, 
some  builders  would  not  comply  with^Hfe-requests  which  had 
been  made  to  them  to  discountenance  these'  hoardings.  He, 
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and  those  whom  he  represented,  thought  that  in  these  days  of 
a  free  press,  by  which  the  metropolis  was  now  very  largely 
represented,  that  was  the  proper  and  natural  channel  for  adver¬ 
tisements  of  every  kind.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  White, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fowler,  the  memorial  was  referred  to  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  and  the  deputation 
then  retired.  We  cannot  see  what  objection  can  be  taken 
against  the  prevailing  system  of  advertising  on  hoardings, 
and  the  arguments  urged  by  the  deputation  need  no  refutation. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  “  intelligent  foreigner”  is  brought 
forward  as  the  piece  de  resistance  to  carry  conviction  home. 
We  hope  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  be  wiser 
than  to  adopt  measures  which  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  public 
in  general  no  less  than  to  printers  in  particular. 


Messrs.  Harrild  &  Sons,  of  the  “  Fleet”  Works,  Farring- 
don-street,  have  recently  brought  out  a  new  machine,  which  they 
call  the  Patent  Treadle  “  Bremner  ”  Platen.  The  great  success 
of  the  class  of  machine  to  which  this  belongs  has  induced 
Messrs.  Harrild  to  design  and  model  this  new  aspirant  for 
favour,  so  as  to  render  it  fully  equal  to  every  demand  that  is 
likely  to  be  made  upon  it.  While  the  general  principle  remains 
as  in  other  small  jobbing  machines,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
indicate  the  chief  points  of  excellence.  In  the  first  place,  it 
attracts  attention  by  the  beauty  and  strength  of  its  workman¬ 
ship,  which  seems  to  us  superior  to  almost  anything  we  have 
seen  as  applied  to  printing-machines.  There  is  a  free  use 
made  of  wrought  iron  where  strength,  combined  with  lightness, 
is  demanded.  A  noticeable  feature  is  the  substitution  of  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  cylinder  having  a  to-and-fro  motion,  for  the  rotating 
circular  table  found  in  some  patterns.  The  impression  is 
quite  under  control,  and  can  be  regulated  without  moving 
from  the  front  of  the  machine,  by  simply  adjusting  a  single 
screw-nut.  Though  the  relation  between  the  platen  and  bed 
is  that  of  a  hinge-joint,  yet  it  is  so  arranged  that  at  the  close  of 
the  movement,  for  about  a  half-inch,  the  motion  is  parallel,  the 
parallelism  being  maintained  during  any  adjustment  of  the  im¬ 
pression.  In  this  connection,  we  may  state  that  if  a  mislay  be 
made,  the  impression  can  be  prevented  without  stopping  the 
machine.  The  striking  on  and  off,  when  running  by  power,  is 
effected  by  the  application  of  the  left  foot  to  appropriate  levers, 
the  striking  off  being  accompanied  by  a  powerful  brake  acting 
on  the  fly-wheel  and  instantly  stopping  the  machine.  Printers 
about  to  invest  in  a  treadle  platen  should  call  at  Messrs. 
Harrild’s  and  inspect  this  new  example,  forming  their  own 
judgment  of  its  merits,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  as  favourable 
as  our  own. 


Of  late  years  complaints  have  been  raised  as  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  These  appear 
usually  in  the  literary  and  professional  papers,  and  recur  with  a 
periodicity  which  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  they  must 
emanate  from  a  knot  of  captious  people,  animated  either  by 
personal  pique  against  the  officials,  or  by  a  desire  to  make  the 
Print  Room  a  different  kind  of  institution  altogether  to  what  it 
is  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  judiciously 
and  discriminatively  conducted,  the  room  would  degenerate 
into  a  kind  of  picture-gallery,  and  its  frequenters  form  them¬ 
selves  into  an  artistic  conversazione,  of  a  very  delightful  charac¬ 
ter,  no  doubt,  but  one  utterly  at  variance  with  the  object  for 
which  the  institution  is  maintained.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  the  student  or  the  antiquary  has  every  provision 
made  for  the  easy,  expeditious,  and  comfortable  pursuit  of  his 
researches,  which  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected,  or, 
indeed,  ought  by  any  means  to  be  afforded.  Admission  to  the 
Print  Room  is  easier  than  to  the  Reading  Room.  For  an 
occasional  visit  or  a  single  research  no  ticket  at  all  is  required, 
the  keeper  having  the  power  of  granting  admission  to  all  proper 
applicants,  without  further  formality.  Regular  frequenters,  how¬ 
ever,  are  required  to  take  out  a  ticket,  which  is  as  easily 
obtainable  as  one  for  the  sister  institution.  The  room  is  com¬ 
fortably,  even  luxuriously,  furnished.  We  have  never  found  it 
fully  oqcupied,  hitherto  there  being  always  “  ample  room  and 
verge  enough.”  The  attendants  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
are  well  informed,  respectful,  and  obliging, — to  the  latter  asser¬ 
tion  there  can  be  no  denial  given  by  any  one  of  ordinary 
■candour.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  perfect  Catalogue  accessible 


to  the  public,  and  of  course  much  is  left  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
officials,  especially  to  Mr.  Reid,  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
multitudinous  treasures  in  his  custodianship  is  simplymarvellous. 
Practically,  this  is  not  so  inconvenient  as  might  be  expected, 
and  few  persons  who  have  had  to  search  for  old  and  unusual 
prints  will  deny  that  the  contents  generally  are  in  very  good 
order.  Even  this  want  of  a  catalogue  is  being  supplied  by  the 
energy  of  Mr.  Reid.  We  fear  that  these  carping  criticisms  of 
the  Museum  Print  Room  proceed  from  some  discontented 
coterie;  certainly  they  will  not  be  endorsed  by  those  who  have 
had  business  in  the  room  or  have  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
very  courteous  and  painstaking  officials. 


A  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Caxton 
Celebration  will  be  held  on  Saturday  next,  the  17th  inst., 
in  Stationers’  Flail,  Ludgate  Hill,  by  the  permission  of  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  when  the 
chair  will  be  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Reed  at  1  o’clock  precisely. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  receive  a  financial 
Statement  and  Report  from  the  Executive  Committee. 


REVIEWS, 


Etude  sur  le  Triptyque,  d’ Albert  Durer ,  dit  le  Tableau  d’ Autel 
de  Heller.  Par  Charles  Ephrussi.  Paris  :  Jouaust,  1876. 

THE  destruction  of  the  central  panel  of  Albert  DurePs 
altar-piece  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  gives  a  special 
interest  and  importance  to  the  work  of  M.  Ephrussi.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  twenty  fac-simile  reproductions  of  the  studies  made  by 
Durer  for  the  altar-piece  known  as  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  outline  engravings  of  the  work  showing  the  composition, 
and  fifty  quarto  pages  of  text,  descriptive  and  analytical,  and 
ending  with  numerous  letters  which  passed  between  Durer, 
Heller,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  When  Durer  painted 
the  Assumption  he  had  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  his  powers  ; 
he  had  seen  the  work  of  Raphael,  Michael-Angelo,  and  the 
Venetian  artists,  and  the  influence  of  Italian  art  was  clearly 
perceptible,  particularly  in  his  draperies,  and  an  awakened 
sense  of  female  beauty.  The  Assumption  cost  Durer  fifteen 
months  of  incessant  work.  He  wrote  to  his  patron  :  “  I  do  not 
[  intend  to  regard  my  own  trouble,  if  I  can  arrive  at  a  result 
which  will  do  honour  to  you  and  to  me.”  These  studies  are 
!  silent  witnesses  of  the  zeal  and  courage  with  which  he  faced  his 
work,  and  prepare  us  for  the  signal  success  he  achieved.  After 
Durer’s  death  they  were  scattered  over  Europe,  and  are  now  to 
be  found  in  Imperial  libraries  and  museums,  and  in  private 
collections.  M.  Ephrussi  has  hunted  them  up,  and  in  twenty 
admirable  fac-similes  has  restored  to  companionship  these  dis¬ 
persed  treasures.  He  gives  us  an  interesting  history  of  the 
picture  and  of  its  vicissitudes.  It  was  originally  painted  as  an 
altar-piece  for  St.  Thomas’s  chapel  in  Frankfort  Cathedral, 
where  lie  the  remains  of  Jacob  Heller  and  his  wife. 

Heller  was  born  about  1450,  of  an  ancient  and  rich  family  of 
Frankfort.  He  became  a  merchant,  and,  like  his  predecessors, 
belonged  to  the  Drapers’  Company.  In  1482  he  married 
Catherine  de  Melem,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  patrician  who  had 
emigrated  from  Cologne  to  Frankfort.  He  bought  from  his 
father-in-law  the  house  called  the  Court  of  Nuremberg,  and 
here,  in  1517,  he  received  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  his 
suite.  He  was  chosen  as  Burgomaster  in  his  native  city,  and 
was  employed  in  numerous  important  missions  to  foreign 
courts.  Unlike  his  friend  Durer,  he  entirely  escaped  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Reformation,  and  was,  in  truth,  a  narrow-minded 
bigot,  always  trembling  for  the  safety  of  his  soul,  never  giving 
anything  without  bargaining  for  so  many  prayers  that  God 
would  be  merciful  to  him.  He  employed  a  confidential  agent 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  to  worship  at  certain 
shrines.  The  journey  was  to  occupy  not  less  than  fourteen 
weeks,  and  if  the  pilgrim  died  on  the  road  his  place  was  to  be 
supplied,  so  that  no  accident  should  frustrate  this  scheme  for 
additional  security  hereafter.  Added  to  his  superstitious  piety, 
Heller  had  artistic  instincts.  In  addition  to  the  triptych  in 
St.  Thomas’s  chapel,  he  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  Cathedral 
cemetery  a  crucifix,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
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German  sculpture.  He  retired  from  public  affairs  in  1517,  lost 
his  wife  in  1518,  and  died  in  1522. 

Durer’s  central  panel  represents  the  Assumption  and  Glori¬ 
fication  of  the  Virgin.  The  commission  to  paint  it  was  given 
by  Jacob  Heller  on  a  visit  to  Nuremberg  in  1507,  and  it  was 
finished  in  August,  1 509.  The  two  wings  fold  over  the  central 
panel,  and  cover  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  large  panel  we  see 
an  exquisite  sun-light  landscape.  Above,  the  Virgin,  sustained 
by  a  choir  of  angels,  is  having  an  imperial  crown  placed  on  her 
head  by  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son.  God  the  Father  is 
draped  in  rich  sacerdotal  vestments,  and  God  the  Son  is  half 
covered  with  a  floating  mantle.  They  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
Virgin,  who  betrays  in  her  clasped  hands  and  abased  eyes  an 
indefinable  sentiment  of  timidity.  She  seems  as  if  she  felt  her¬ 
self  unworthy  of  such  honour,  and  would  refuse  the  crown.  A 
veil,  lightly  placed  on  the  head,  falls  over  her  shoulders  ;  she  is 
clad  in  a  large  blue  robe,  the  falling  folds  of  which  are  sustained 
by  the  little  angels  who,  says  M.  Ephrussi,  “  fly  hither  and 
thither,  now  sinking,  now  rising,  attach  themselves  to  the  robe 
of  Mary,  or,  filling  the  air  with  music  and  song,  cast  a  kind  of 
infantine  gaiety  over  this  scene  of  solemn  severity.”  God  the 
Father  is  represented  as  a  German  Emperor,  as  a  Charlemagne, 
holding  the  imperial  globe  in  his  hand.  God  the  Son  appears 
as  a  Saxon  warrior  of  noble  race.  We  seek  in  vain  for  the 
divine  expression  which  Italian  art  gives  to  the  All-powerful. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  panel  are  the  twelve  Apostles 
ranged  round  the  coffin  of  the  Virgin,  held  in  ecstasy  by  the 
scene  they  witness.  The  heads  are  very  noble,  the  attitudes 
are  varied,  and  the  whole  group  is  full  of  life  and  motion.  The 
six  Apostles  on  the  right  are  in  a  lengthened  line.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  figure,  kneeling,  his  arms  extended  in  a  fine  attitude  of 
religious  fervour,  gazes  intently  at  the  sky,  the  folds  of  a  magni¬ 
ficent  robe  drape  widely  the  whole  length  of  his  body ;  the 
drawing  of  the  naked  feet  is  very  precious.  Next  to  him  an 
Apostle  with  a  silky  beard  prays  devoutly.  In  the  centre, 
St.  John,  leaning  over  the  coffin,  seems  to  doubt  if  the  Virgin 
has  left  the  tomb.  In  the  middle  distance  there  is  a  small  por¬ 
trait  of  Durer  holding  a  tablet  with  the  following  inscription  : 
“  Durer  Alemannus  faciebat,  post  Virginis  partum,  1509.”  The 
wings  are  divided  into  compartments,  the  subjects  rather  of  a 
miscellaneous  character :  the  beheading  of  St.  James ;  a 
temple  ;  the  portrait  of  Heller,  with  an  ascetic  and  troubled 
look  ;  that  of  his  wife  with  her  armorial  bearings  ;  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  St.  Catherine,  &c.  The  outside  of  the  wings  is  painted 
grey,  divided  in  the  centre,  and  containing  figures  of  St.  Chris¬ 
topher,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
several  kings.  These  were  executed  by  Durer’s  pupils.  This 
magnificent  work  naturally  attracted  many  visitors,  and  was  a 
source  of  much  profit  to  the  Dominicans.  Notwithstanding 
this,  they  parted  with  the  centre  panel  to  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  who  promised  to  pay  'a  yearly  rent  for  it  of  four 
hundred  florins.  He  removed  it  to  his  palace  at  Munich,  where 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1674.  A  copy  of  it  was  made  by 
Paulus  Juvenel,  and  the  wings  fixed  to  it. 

Most  of  the  studies  which  M.  Ephrussi  reproduces  are  drawn 
with  the  pencil  on  greenish  paper,  prepared  by  the  artist  him¬ 
self.  The  lights  are  put  in  with  body-colour.  His  adoption  of 
the  Italian  style  of  drapery,  with  its  grand  curved  folds,  marks 
an  era  in  Durer’s  life.  M.  Ephrussi  remarks  that  three  distinct 
styles  characterise  the  work  of  Durer  :  first,  his  style  before  he 
went  to  Venice  in  1505  ;  second,  from  1507  to  the  time  of  his 
journey  to  the  Low  Countries  (his  most  brilliant) ;  third;  his 
style  after  his  return  from  the  Low  Countries  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1528. 

When  he  had  finished  his  painting,  and  the  time  of  payment 
came,  a  serious  misunderstanding  arose  between  the  artist  and 
the  patron.  The  price  originally  agreed  upon  was  130  florins, 
but  Durer,  finding  that  he  would  be  out  of  pocket  by  the  trans¬ 
action,  prayed  Heller  to  let  him  have  70  florins  more,  saying 
that  he  would  not  undertake  another  such  work  for  400  florins. 
Heller  by  no  means  acquiesced,  and  sent  angry  messages  about 
the  non-delivery  of  the  picture,  and  his  suspicions  that  Durer 
was  neglecting  the  work  and  not  putting  good  colour  into  it. 
Durer  was  told  he  might  keep  the  picture,  and  with  this  he 
apparently  acquiesced.  On  this  Heller  relented,  and  sent  the 
money,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  gift  to  Durer’s  younger 
brother,  of  2  florins  (pour  boire).  This  correspondence  with 
Heller  painfully  indicates  the  poverty  of  the  great  artist  at  that 
period  of  his  life  ;  at  one  time  he  tells  him  that  he  has  a  fine 


picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  hopes  Heller  will  help  him  to  find  a 
purchaser.  The  price  is  50  florins,  but  rather  than  miss 
a  market  he  would  take  30,  or  if  no  better  terms  could  be  got, 
25.  Soon  after,  he  writes  to  say  that  he  will  not  trouble  Heller 
to  look  out  for  a  customer,  as  he  has  sold  it  to  the  Bishop  of 
Breslau  for  70  florins,  and  he  adds  :  “  I  have  sold  it  very  well.” 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  thanking  M.  Ephrussi 
for  this  valuable  contribution  to  Durer  literature. 


PRINTING  ABROAD, 

AMERICA. 

Fire  at  Prang  &  Co.’s  Chromo-Lithographic  Establish¬ 
ment. — We  regret  to  hear  that  a  fire  broke  out  last  month  at  the  well- 
known  establishment  of  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  at  Boston,  and  that 
severe  damage  was  done.  The  Boston  Journal ,  in  chronicling  this 
fact,  says  that  Mr.  Prang  is  not  only  a  leading  business  man  in  Boston, 
but  that  by  his  reproductions  of  art  gems  and  his  manifest  interest  in 
art  education,  he  has  won  a  reputation  broader  even  than  the  country 
of  his  adoption.  “Prang’s  chromos  are  known  and  prized  in  other 
countries  than  our  own,  even  rivalling  those  of  Germany  in  the  German 
markets.  In  England  they  are  as  well  known  as  the  productions  of 
any  English  house,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  fire  occurred  an  order 
was  received  from  a  London  firm  for  goods  amounting  to  §4,000. 
The  English  business  in  the  month  of  September  amounted  to  over 
§12,000.”  Our  contemporary  then  proceeds  to  give  an  appreciative 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  far-famed  firm.  We  refrain  from 
quoting  it,  as  we  have  already,  in  our  volume  for  1875,  given  a  bio¬ 
graphical  outline  of  Mr.  Louis  Prang,  the  founder  and  head  of  the 
firm. 

Mr.  Thomas  Macicellar,  author  of  the  “American  Printer,”  a 
work  which  has  gone  through  no  less  than  nine  editions,  and  chief 
member  of  the  firm  of  Mackellar,  Smith,  &  Jordan,  typefounders  of 
Philadelphia,  is  not  only  a  successful  writer  on  practical  subjects,  but 
is  also  a  poet,  and  we  have  recently  read  with  some  pleasure  a  pretty 
volume  of  verse  which  he  has  published  under  the  designation  of 
“Rhymes  atween  Times”  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.). 
The  book  seems  to  have  been  really  written,  as  it  professes,  “atween 
times  ”  ;  it  impresses  the  reader  with  its  author’s  individuality ;  and  if 
Mr.  Mackellar’s  verse  is  not  marked  by  genius,  neither  is  it  marred  by 
a  single  line  unworthy  of  an  honest,  God-fearing  citizen.  Mr.  Mackellar’s 
muse  is  essentially  home,  but  it  shows  him  to  possess  also  a  truly 
patriotic  spirit.  Indeed,  if  we  quarrel  with  him,  it  is  on  the  score  of  his 
illiberality  to  “  Old  Europe,”  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it.  Our  author 
states  he  has  been  no  traveller,  which  goes  far  to  explain  why  so 
evidently  kindly  a  man  and  sincere  a  lover  of  his  own  country  should 
judge  so  uncharitably  other  nations,  about  whom  he  obviously  knows 
nothing.  The  typography  of  “Rhymes  atween  Times”  is  very 
creditable  to  Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  and  we  congratulate  both 
author  and  publishers  on  their  joint  production. 

Williams’s  new  Copperplate  Map  of  the  United  States, 
— Messrs.  Bruner  &  Atwood,  publishers,  of  402,  Locust-street. 
Philadelphia,  have  recently  issued  a  new  map  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  we  feel  special  pleasure  in  calling  attention,  on  account  not  only 
of  its  utility  to  manufacturers,  shippers,  and  others  in  England,  but 
also  because  of  its  great  excellence  as  a  specimen  of  modern  charto- 
graphy,  the  production  furnishing  an  example  of  beauty  of  engraving, 
combined  with  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  topographical  details,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  This  map  exhibits  the  entire  countiy, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  subdivisions  into  states, 
territories,  and  counties ;  also  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Cuba,  and  the  other  West  India  Islands.  In  spaces 
on  the  plates  are  engraved  nine  other  maps,  viz.,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
showing  cable  and  steamship  routes,  with  distances  in  miles,  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  ;  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  its  shores  and 
islands,  showing  steamship  routes,  with  distances  in  miles,  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  South  America,  Japan,  China,  and  Australia ;  Alaska, 
purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia  in  1867  ;  Japanese  Empire, 
showing  the  islands  of  Japan  in  districts,  also  Corea,  and  the  great 
inner  sea  of  Japan  ;  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Hawaiian  group;  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Santa  Cruz  ;  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  ;  the  island 
of  Newfoundland  ;  enlarged  map  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut.  This  map  has,  we  are  told,  been  drawn,  compiled, 
and  engraved  on  copper  plates,  with  the  greatest  care,  from  the  latest 
surveys  and  highest  authorities.  The  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  as  well  as 
the  post-roads  in  the  above-mentioned  countries,  and  Central  America, 
and  the  West  Indies,  are  shown  ;  also  the  heights  of  the  principal 
mountain  peaks  in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America'.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  sixty  miles  square,  con¬ 
taining  within  its  area  the  celebrated  and  wonderful  geysers,  falls,  and 
mud  volcanoes, — the  Black  Hills, — the  scene  of  the  Custer  massacre 
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on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  June  25th,  1876,— the  Yosemite  Valley, — the 
sinks  of  those  remarkable  rivers  which  disappear  into  the  ground,  as, 
for  example,  the  Humboldt,  Mohave,  Carson,  Armagosa,  &c., — the 
burning  coal-beds  of  Arizona, — -the  various  mining  regions,  Govern¬ 
ment  forts,  Indian  agencies,  &c.,  are  distinctly  marked  in  their 
geographical  positions.  The  names  of  counties,  capitals,  county 
towns,  and  post-offices,  are  engraved  in  different  styles  of  lettering, 
thereby  facilitating  the  finding  of  any  given  place.  The  size  of  the 
map  is  65  inches  square,  and  the  price  $10,  or  £2,  and  a  single  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  without  extra  charge,  by  the  publishers,  or 
by  the  general  agent  for  Europe,  Mr.  Alfred  Werbrouclc,  227,  Avenue 
de  la  Reine,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


AUSTRIA. 

Printers’  Technical  Institute,  Vienna. — The  fourth  session  of 
this  training  school  for  apprentices  was  opened  on  the  30th  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  number  of  scholars  is  largely  in  excess  of  those  who  have 
attended  in  any  previous  year  ;  their  total  amounting  to  228.  One 
notable  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school  by  the 
discontinuance  of  stenographic  lessons.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
step  is  that  the  time  hitherto  devoted  to  this  subject  was  inadequate  to 
make  the  pupils  efficient  stenographers.  We  fail  to  see  the  force  of 
this  argument.  Do  the  managers  believe  with  Pope  that  “a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  ”  ? 

The  Licensing  of  Printers. — In  Austria  the  printing  trade  is 
one  of  the  many  which  cannot  be  exercised,  as  far  as  the  master  is  con¬ 
cerned,  without  his  having  previously  obtained  a  concession  from  the 
authorities.  In  addition  to  being  required  to  prove  himself  a  loyal  and 
discreet  citizen,  he  is  expected  to  demonstrate  his  technical  qualifica¬ 
tion  before  a  licence  to  exercise  “the  art  and  mystery  of  printing” 
is  accorded  him.  Of  late  years  this  latter  regulation  has  not  been  so 
rigorously  enforced  as  formerly,  and  the  authorities  have  neither  been 
prodigal  in  granting  permits  to  work  treadle  presses  to  paper-merchants, 
bookbinders,  and  other  persons,  it  being  understood  that  these  would 
only  be  utilized  by  them  for  the  production  of  address-cards,  bill¬ 
heads,  envelopes,  &c.  It  appears  now,  however,  that  this  indulgence 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  many 
persons,  who,  obtaining  a  licence  for  only  working  a  treadle-press,  as 
supplementary  to  some  alleged  other  business  of  theirs,  have  made 
such  concession  merely  the  pretext  for  opening  what  are  known  in  this 
country  as  “cock-robin”  printing-offices.  Judging  from  similar  expe¬ 
rience  in  our  midst,  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  offices  of  this 
description  exercised  a  most  unwholesome  influence  upon  the  trade. 
The  Germano-Austrian  Master  Printers’  Society  has,  therefore,  con¬ 
sidered  the  present  time  of  general  depression  opportune  to  petition 
the  Government  to  counteract  and  check  this  growing  evil.  What  they 
propose  is — 1.  That  the  granting  of  permits  for  working  a  treadle  press 
shall  be  discontinued  ;  2.  That  licences  for  the  establishment  of  printing- 
offices  shall  only  be  accorded  to  such  persons  as  shall  be  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  technical  qualification  ;  and  3.  That  no  printing-office 
proprietor  shall  be  empowered  to  have  apprentices  indentured  to  him, 
unless  he  himself,  or  at  least  his  manager,  have  proved  himself  fully 
competent  in  the  business.  The  whole  affair  of  licences  and  permits  in 
the  exercise  of  any  legitimate  trade  is  so  foreign  to  English  notions  of 
a  free  and  open  market  to  all,  that  our  readers  can  perhaps  scarcely  be 
expected  to  enter  into  the  full  merits  of  the  case.  Their  sympathies 
are,  however,  likely  to  be  called  forth  by  some  of  the  reasons  which  are 
urged  in  the  petition,  since,  if  they  had  been  penned  with  regard  to  the 
English  printing  trade,  they  could  not  more  truly  have  set  forth  some 
of  the  evils  from  which  trade  here,  too,  suffers.  The  petitioners  state 
that  many  of  the  printing-office  proprietors  in  question  are  persons 
almost  utterly  devoid  of  education,  and  with  hardly  any  knowledge  of 
the  business  they  profess  to  follow,  or  of  the  legislation  which  specially 
affects  them.  The  offices  are  furnished  in  a  most  primitive  fashion. 
Opening  perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  one  journeyman,  they  soon 
commence  taking  in  one  apprentice  after  another.  The  rudiments  of 
the  trade  having  been  mastered  by  the  latter,  the  services  of  the  solitary 
journeyman  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  business  is  henceforth  carried 
on  by  the  aid  of  the  apprentices,  whose  wages  are  fixed  at  a  minimum. 
After  having  served  the  term  agreed  upon  they  leave,  only  to  create 
and  swell  the  ranks  of  a  class  of  journeymen  as  ignorant  as  they  are 
incapable,  and  who,  in  the  long  run,  become  a  burden  either  upon 
their  more  efficient  fellow-workmen  or  the  State.  The  work  turned 
out  from  these  dens  is  such  as  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  trade  in 
general.  And,  finally,  the  most  remunerative  description  of  printing, 
jobbing  work,  is  almost  monopolised  by  them,  so  that  the  legitimate 
printer,  who  is  taxed  for  his  licence,  must  confine  himself  to  news-work, 
which,  since  the  financial  crisis,  is  both  scarce  and  far  from  well  paid, 
and  to  book-work,  where  long  credit  has  to  be  granted. 


FRANCE. 

The  French  Press. — 938  journals  of  a  political  character  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  France,  and  the  amount  of  “caution”  which  they  have  had 
to  deposit  with  the  Government  represents  a  total  of  6,593,311  f.,  very 
nearly  ,£264,000. — Swiss  Times. 


The  Price  of  Derriey’s  Album. — This  unique  typographic 
production  is  doubtless  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  Those  who 
are  not  as  yet  in  possession  of  a  copy,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
M.  Jules  Derriey,  brother  of  the  deceased  author,  has  reduced  the 
price  of  the  work  from  200  fr.  (£4)  to  75  fr.  (£1.  ios.). 

Chromolithography,  as  a  branch  of  national  industry,  is  be¬ 
coming  of  increasing  importance  in  France.  MM.  Tester  and  Massin 
have  just  erected  a  very  extensive  establishment  for  the  production  of 
chromolithography  on  the  Boulevard  Saint  Michel.  M.  Erard  has 
also  completed  new  offices  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  printing  of 
chartographic  productions.  The  celebrated  firm  of  Lemercier  is 
building  additional  premises  in  the  Rue  de  Buci. 

French  Press  Laws. — A  Lyons  firm  has  been  fined  ioof.  for  sell¬ 
ing,  without  prefectoral  license,  handkerchiefs  bearing  the  Manifesto 
of  the  363,  the  printer  being  fined  5of.  for  omitting  to  place  his  name 
at  the  foot.  Another  Lyons  house  has  been  fined  ioof.  for  issuing 
handkerchiefs  bearing  the  portraits  of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Gambetta. 
As  long  as  the  Colportage  Law  exists,  it  is  applicable  to  literature  of 
all  kinds,  whatever  the  material  on  which  it  is  printed. 

A  Substitute  for  Boxwood. — A  foreign  exchange  says  that  a 
company  is  now  forming  in  Paris  to  introduce  a  new  compositionjwhicli 
will  effectually  replace  boxwood  for  engraving  purposes.  The  raw 
material  is  said  to  only  cost  400  fr.  per  kilometre,  as  against  2,000  fr.  for 
the  same  quantity  of  boxwood.  The  new  material,  it  is  alleged,  is 
twice  as  dense  as  boxwood,  and  whilst  reproducing  in  print  even  the 
finest  lines,  it  can  yet  be  operated  upon  by  the  engraver  much  easier 
than  wood. 

Honour  to  Printers. — M.  Eugene  Plon,  a  Paris  printer,  has  been 
nominated  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  M.  Marinoni, 
the  well-known  printers’  engineer,  a  Chevalier  of  the  order  of 
Charles  III.  of  Spain.  M.  Ermel,  the  manager  of  the  printing 
establishment  attached  to  the  Bank  of  France,  has  been  decorated. 
In  1867  he  received  from  the  Italian  Government  the  cross  of 
SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  and  in  1873  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium,  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Belgian  Bank.  In  1862  there  were  but  three  or  four 
steam  machines  in  the  service  of  the  Bank  of  France  ;  now  the  number 
exceeds  seventy,  some  of  them  being  two-colour  machines. 

Training  School  for  Printers’  Apprentices. —  An  inter¬ 
esting  ceremony  took  place  on  the  21st  ult.,  at  the  large  printing 
establishment  of  M.  Chaix,  at  Paris.  First  of  all  the  prizes  were 
distributed  to  the  successful  students  of  the  printers’  training-school 
which  is  attached  to  this  establishment.  The  room  had  been  profusely 
decorated  with  flags,  evergreens,  &c.  A  large  number  of  friends,  as 
also  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  all  employes  connected  fn  any  capacity 
with  the  firm,  were  present.  M.  Chaix  presided,  and  among  other 
prominent  persons  present  was  the  mayor  of  the  ninth  arrondissement. 
After  a  few  opening  remarks  by  tire  Chairman,  M.  Berger,  the 
manager  of  the  school,  gave  a  succinct  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
institution,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  sound 
primary  education  and  subsequent  technical  lessons  in  the  training 
school  in  question.  Other  and  collateral  benefits  connected  with  the 
establishment  are  a  bonus  fund,  a  savings-bank,  an  annuity  fund, 
insurance  against  accidents,  life  insurance,  &c.  A  special  stimulus  to 
regular  attendance  at  school  is  given  by  the  fact  that  every  pupil  gets 
a  penny  for  each  hour  he  spends  there.  This  same  occasion  was 
availed  of  to  unveil  a  statue  of  the  late  M.  Napoleon  Chaix,  the  father 
of  the  present  proprietor,  which  has  been  placed  on  the  first  gallery  of 
the  composing  department,  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Gutenberg. 
M.  Fleurant,  the  manager,  and  at  one  time  an  apprentice  of  the  late 
founder  of  the  establishment,  in  well-chosen  words  described  the 
struggling  but  successful  career  of  his  first  master.  He  stated  that  the 
father  began  business  with  one  journeyman  compositor,  thus  affording 
a  striking  example  of  what  energy,  perseverance,  and  sound  judgment 
can  do. 


GERMANY. 

Exhibition  of  Pater. — It  has  now  definitely  been  resolved  that, 
if  the  project  should  meet  with  sufficient  support,  an  exhibition  of 
every  kind  and  description  of  paper  will  be  held  at  Berlin  next 
spring. 

Periodical  Literature  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. —  There 
are  five  periodicals  published  in  Germany  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Two  of  them  date  respectively  from  the  years  1852 
and  1854.  Three  others,  which  were  started  more  recently,  one  at 
Dresden,  one  in  Austria,  and  the  third  in  Switzerland,  have  been  dis¬ 
continued  owing  to  want  of  patronage. 

The  Photographic  Industry. — The  magnitude  of  photography 
as  an  industry  has  received  striking  illustration  from  the  figures  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  late  session  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society.  During 
the  past  year  40,000,000  cartes-de-visite  were  produced  in  Germany; 
the  number  of  photographers  employed  was  3,000,  and  the  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  used  was  about  9,000  pounds. 
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Penal  Printing-Offices. — Several  of  our  foreign  exchanges 
have  been  much  exercised  of  late  by  the  fact  that  the  “  art  preserva¬ 
tive  ”  is  carried  on  to  no  unimportant  extent  in  the  prisons  of  Austria 
as  well  as  Germany.  In  one  case,  we  are  told,  the  convict  labour  is 
farmed  by  a  printing  firm,  who  employ  some  of  their  own  apprentices 
in  the  prison  printing-office,  apparently  ignoring  the  old  adage  about 
“  evil  communications,”  &c.  A  proceeding  of  this  kind  is  certainly 
objectionable  in  the  highest  degree,  and  we  can  only  wonder  that  the 
authorities  no  less  than  the  parents  should  allow  of  such  unjustifiable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  masters. 

A  Novel  Application  of  Paper.' — The  uses  of  paper  in  the 
industrial  arts  are  still  on  the  increase.  We  have  paper  linen  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  use  such  an  Irishism),  paper  curtains,  paper 
barrels,  and  even  paper  houses,  but  it  has  remained  for  a  German  firm 
to  demonstrate  that  this  most  inflammable  material  can  with  impunity 
be  used  where  most  exposed  to  danger  from  fire.  Herren  Hahn 
Brothers,  of  Scharmse,  near  Breslau,  have  for  some  months  past  con¬ 
structed  chimney-pots  of  this  material.  By  chemically  impregnating 
the  pulp,  they  succeed  in  rendering  it  fireproof ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
paper  chimney-pots  are  likely  to  come  into  general  favour,  seeing  that, 
unlike  iron,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  rust ;  they  are,  more¬ 
over,  much  lighter  than  sheet-iron,  and  cost  only  about  half  the  price 
of  the  latter.  On  a  vacant  space  in  Breslau  the  above  firm  have  just 
erected  a  sample  chimney,  not  less  than  50  feet  high. 

The  German  Master  Printers’  Association.— The  apprentice 
question  was  the  main  topic  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
body.  There  was  a  unanimity  of  feeling  that  something  should  be  done 
to  stem  the  ever-increasing  abuse  of  the  prevailing  system  of  employing 
three  or  four  apprentices  to  every  journeyman.  Nothing  decisive  was, 
however,  resolved  upon,  it  being  agreed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
await  the  steps  which  the  Government  is  about  to  take  in  legislating 
upon  the  question  generally.  A  proposal,  having  for  its  object  the 
revision  of  the  tariff,  was  also  ordered  to  stand  over  for  the  present. 
From  the  committee’s  report  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  members,  but  the  balance-sheet  showed, 
nevertheless,  a  decided  improvement,  there  having  been  a  saving  of 
over  ^450  in  the  management  expenses.  The  retiring  members  of  the 
council,  Herren  Dr.  Brockhaus  and  B.  Klinkhardt,  were  re-elected, 
and  Herr  F.  S.  Metzger,  of  Leipsic,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  place 
of  another  member.  It  was  decided  to  hold  next  year’s  meeting  at 
Hanover. 

Photographic  Colour-Printing. — We  read  that  Herr  Josef 
Albert,  of  Munich,  of  the  Albert-type  process,  has  invented  a  method 
of  printing  photographs  direct  in  colours,  without  retouching  with  the 
brush.  The  basis  of  the  invention  is  the  division  of  the  white  light 
into  the  three  primaries,  yellow,  blue,  and  red.  The  original  photo¬ 
graph  is  taken  upon  a  plate  which  has  been  chemically  prepared  so  as 
to  be  only  sensitive  to  the  yellow  tints  of  the  article  to  be  figured.  A 
negative  of  this  plate  is  then  printed  off  on  a  steam  press  whose  rollers 
are  supplied  with  yellow  ink.  A  similar  treatment  is  followed  through¬ 
out  in  the  case  of  blue  and  red.  In  overprinting  the  one  plate  upon 
the  other,  the  proper  gradations  of  colour  and  tone  can  be  easily 
obtained.  This  process  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  discovering 
three  negative  camera  processes  which  shall  be  sensitive  to  yellow, 
blue,  and  red  rays  respectively,  and  to  none  other.  We  believe  that 
such  processes  are  not  as  yet  known,  though  some  experiments  seem 
to  denote  the  possibility  of  such  future  discovery.  At  present  the  yellow 
and  red  rays  are  comparatively  insensitive  as  compared  with  blue,  and 
seem  to  depend  for  their  action  a  good  deal  upon  the  white  light  which 
nearly  always  accompanies  them. 


ITALY. 

The  Italian  Printers’  Union.— The  anniversary  of  the  Com¬ 
positors’  Society  at  Rome  was  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  September  by 
a  dinner.  The  different  local  unions  from  all  parts  of  Italy  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  delegates,  and  the  total  number  of  those  present  amounted  to 
103.  Congratulatory  telegrams  were  also  received  from  Vienna  and 
other  foreign  towns. 

A  Patron  Saint  for  Journalism. — The  Unita  Cattolica  of  Turin 
has  proposed  to  petition  the  Pope  to  nominate  a  patron  saint  of 
Catholic  journalism,  and  to  choose  as  such  the  new  doctor  of  the 
Church,  Francis  de  Sales,  in  the  same  manner  as  Benedict  XIII. 
appointed  as  the  patron  saint  of  university  students  St.  Aloysius  of 
Gonzaga.  The  Voce  della  Verita  supports  this  proposal  as  most 
salutary  and  opportune. 


ROUMANIA, 

A  Chance  for  Paper-Manufacturers. — The  Roumanian  Go¬ 
vernment  has  expressed  its  readiness  to  secure  to  any  person  who  shall 
establish  a  paper-mill  in  Roumania  the  contract  for  all  the  paper  used 
by  the  provincial  authorities.  The  amount  of  paper  thus  required  is 
computed  at  from  32,000  to  34,000  reams,  and  the  contract  is  to  be 


binding  for  ten  years  from  the  1st  of  January  next.  The  mill  to  be 
established  is  to  produce  at  least  a  daily  average  of  4,000  kilogrammes. 
With  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
there  will  be  a  strong  competition  to  secure  this  somewhat  question¬ 
able  prize. 


RUSSIA. 

Russian  Comical  Journals. — The  Russian  is  a  great  humorist 
He  likes  that  which  is  droll,  says  a  recent  writer,  and  he  has  to-day  a 
great  comic  writer  of  wonderful  powers  and  undoubted  excellence,  whom 
he  would  match  with  the  best  man  on  Punch  and  Judy,  and  put  in 
rivalry,  if  he  could,  with  Mark  Twain,  fully  confident  that  he  would 
carry  off  the  palm.  But  for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  recall  his  name.  It 
is  an  abominable  one,  either  to  look  at  in  print  or  to  hear  pronounced. 
The  best  comic  illustrated  paper  appears  to  be  the  Boudilbiik  or 
Alarm  Bell.  This  greets  the  eye  at  present  with  a  front  and  back-page 
illustration  in  gay  colours  bearing  on  the  war.  The  English  never,  and 
the  Austrians  rarely,  fail  to  be  portrayed  in  these  illustrations  in  a 
ridiculous  light.  Beside  the  Alarm  Bell,  there  are  the  Depider  or 
Pointer,  the  Grasshopper,  the  Honey  Bee,  the  Furrow  Maker  (all  funny 
names  certainly)  and  perhaps  a  score  of  others.  The  war  has  called 
forth  also  a  great  number  of  pamphlets  and  brochures,  illustrated  and 
otherwise,  which  are  profusely  displayed  in  the  news-dealers’  windows. 
Journalistic  authorship,  printing,  &c.,  in  Russia,  has  received  within 
the  last  few  years  as  great  a  development,  perhaps,  as  the  railway 
system,  and  is  an  intensely  interesting  subject,  that  ought  to  be 
written  up. 

A  New  Method  of  Music  Printing.  —  M.  Alissoff,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  whose  clever  inventions  in  printing-machinery  we  have 
already  noticed,  has  a  new  method  of  obtaining,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  photo-lithography,  proofs  of  pieces  of  music  either  on 
stone,  zinc,  or  stereo.  The  method  consists  in  impressing  on  very 
fine  unsized  paper  the  types  used  in  music-printing,  the  type  being 
arranged  in  special  cases.  The  composition  is  effected  by  affixing  the 
types  to  a  plate  of  glass,  the  adherent  substance  being  a  gum,  which 
gives  to  the  paper  a  necessary  clearness.  That  the  lines  may  be  quite 
even,  a  sheet  of  paper,  ruled  vertically  and  horizontally,  is  placed  under 
the  glass,  acting  as  a  guide  to  the  compositor  for  the  regular  spacing 
of  the  bars,  notes,  &c.  The  signs  employed  by  M.  Alissoff,  being 
larger  than  the  ordinary  founts,  are  much  more  easily  managed.  A 
page  set  up,  the  ruled  paper  is  taken  away,  and  photography  does 
the  rest  :  the  usual  procedure,  for  large  or  small  plates,  electro,  zinc, 
or  stereotype,  follows,  as  may  be  desired.  If  our  readers  will  compare 
this  account  with  our  short  notice  of  Drummond’s  patent  in  last  month’s 
list,  they  will  see  that  the  same  fundamental  idea  underlies  both,  viz. 
the  patching  up  of  previously  printed  matter,  and  reducing  it  to  the 
dimensions  required  by  means  of  photography.  Drummond  employs 
machinery  for  automatically  composing  the  page  and  photographing 
the  image,  while  Alissoff  is  content  with  manual  operations  in  each 
case.  It  is  another  instance  of  independent  invention,  for  while  one 
comes  from  Russia,  the  other  hails  from  Canada.  How  the  mere 
patching  up  of  previously  printed  matter  and  subsequently  photo¬ 
graphing  it  can  be  the  subject  of  a  patent,  we  cannot  understand,  for 
we  have  known  it  to  be  commonly  employed.  We  fail  to  detect  the 
precise  point  where  M.  Alissoff’s  process  shows  novelty,  unless  it  be 
in  substituting  printed  musical  characters  for  any  other  sort  of  printed 
matter.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  we  think  that  for  ordinary 
work  the  music  engraver  will  have  the  advantage  on  the  score  of  price, 
while,  if  reductions  be  required,  they  can  be  as  well  or  better  made 
from  an  impression  from  the  engraved  plate  than  from  the  patchwork 
of  M.  Alissoff,  whose  patent  is  referred  to  in  our  list  in  the  present 
issue. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Printers  and  Female  Labour. — Whether  compositors  should 
extend  “  female  suffrage  ”  to  their  competitors  of  the  fair  sex  is  one  of 
those  questions  that  are  always  cropping  up.  It  recently  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Swiss  printers  at  their  last  congress.  It  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Zurich  section  that  opposition  to  women  labour  should 
only  be  exercised  when  female  apprentices  were  taken  on  terms 
materially  differing  from  those  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  males,  or  if, 
after  having  completed  their  indentures,  they  should  work  at  a 
lower  figure  than  ordinary  journeymen.  The  opinion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was,  however,  opposed  even  to  the  granting  of  this.  It  was  urged 
that  female  compositors  should  not  be  recognized  at  all,  and  resolutions 
to  that  effect  were  carried  by  a  majority. 

The  State  of  Trade. — Dulness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  printing 
trade  throughout  Switzerland.  International  competition,  to  which  we 
have  more  than  once  referred,  is  making  itself  also  felt.  Here  it  is 
especially  the  Germans  who  succeed  in  appropriating  some  of  the  best 
orders.  Anti-union  principles  seem  to  be  making  headway  among  the 
Basle  printers  since  the  recent  strike.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Non¬ 
union  Printers’  Relief  Fund,  for  example,  it  was  shown  that  the  income 
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had  increased  during  the  year  from  ^34  to  /107.  The  weekly  contri¬ 
bution  of  each  journeyman  is  40  cents.  This  secures  him  in  case  of 
illness  a  weekly  allowance  of  1  fr, ;  when  invalided  by  reason  of  age, 
&c.,  15  fr.  per  week  ;  and  in  case  of  death  his  survivors  receive  400  fr. 
Travelling  members  are  also  relieved  out  of  this  fund,  which  is  largely 
supported  by  the  masters. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE, 


Bank  Note  Forgery. — The  following  case  should  put  printers 
and  engravers  on  their  guard  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  the  persons  from 
whom  they  accept  orders.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  ingeniously 
conceived  fraud  there  exposed,  some  half-a-dozen  respectable  firms 
were  almost  and  unwittingly  made  accessories  in  the  perpetration  of 
what  promised  to  become  a  forgery  scarcely  second  to  any  of  those 
which  have  happened  during  recent  years.  In  the  early  part  of 
September  a  well-dressed  young  man  called  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Frith,  engraver,  15,  Hanging  Ditch,  Manchester,  and  ordered  a  copper 
plate  to  be  engraved,  bearing  the  words  “Savings  Bank,  Dublin.” 
He  produced  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  printed  the  word  “  Bank,” 
in  long-hand,  similar  to  that  used  upon  English  bank  notes,  and  gave 
strict  injunctions  that  the  three  words  were  to  be  engraved  in  exactly 
similar  style.  This  was  done,  and  in  a  few  days  the  man  called  and 
took  away  the  finished  plate.  The  same  man  also  called  upon 
Mr.  Wilson,  engraver,  Market-street,  Manchester,  with  an  order  for  a 
plate,  including  the  word  “bank”  in  large  German  text,  saying  that  it 
was  for  a  private  bank.  This  order  was  also  executed,  no  suspicion 
being  entertained  as  to  the  real  errand  of  the  man.  Some  time  after 
he  visited  the  shop  of  Mr.  Barton,  stationer,  in  the  same  street,  and 
wished  to  have  a  plate  engraved  to  a  pattern  he  produced.  This  bore 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  and  around  the  figure  was  drawn  a  border,  the 
whole  resembling  a  ticket  for  warehouse  goods.  The  order  was  duly 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Hargreaves,  engraver,  of  47,  Major-street, 
Manchester,  for  Mr.  Barton,  and  the  man  paid  for  and  took  it  away. 
A  similar  plate  was  also  executed  by  Mr.  Smith,  engraver,  Corpora¬ 
tion-street.  The  distinctive  feature  of  a  Bank  of  Ireland  note — i.  e, , 
the  row  of  sketches  of  human  heads  that  is  upon  the  upper  portion  of 
the  note — was  obtained  by  the  forger  in  a  most  ingenious  manner. 
He  called  upon  Mr.  Potts,  engraver,  of  Market-street,  and  ordered 
a  copper-plate  with  the  row  of  heads  upon  it,  and  having  also 
beneath  two  hands  clasped,  with  the  words,  “Our  motto  is, 
work  with  Heads  and  Hands.”  This,  he  said,  was  for  a  trade 
society’s  circular,  and  as  such  was  engraved  by  the  unsuspecting 
Mr.  Potts.  Information  at  last  came  to  the  police  that  these  orders 
were  being  executed,  and  on  inquiries  being  instituted,  it  was  found 
that  each  of  the  plates  obtained  by  the  man  was  a  facsimile  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  £1  Bank  of  Ireland  note.  Further  search  was  made,  and 
from  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Frith,  jun.  and  others  who  had  seen 
the  man,  he  was  traced  to  a  house  in  Liverpool.  This  place  was 
watched  for  some  days,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  day  or  two  after  how¬ 
ever  he  called  again  at  Mr.  Barton’s,  and  information  being  given,  he 
was  apprehended.  In  his  possession  were  found  three  plates — one 
with  the  figure  of  a  woman,  the  second  having  the  row  of  heads  upon 
it,  and  the  third  bearing  the  words,  “Shamrock  of  Ireland.”  This 
he  had  also  had  engraved  at  Mr.  Frith’s,  stating  that  it  was  for  a 
whiskey  label ;  but  his  object  was  undoubtedly  to  get  the  words  “of 
Ireland,”  which  he  would  have  also  done  in  the  case  of  the  other 
plates,  detaching  the  word  “  bank  ”  and  the  figure,  and  these,  together 
with  other  plates  subsequently  found,  would  have  nearly  completed 
the  note.  The  prisoner  subsequently  said  his  name  was  Thomas  R. 
Whiteside,  and  the  Belfast  police  were  communicated  with.  On 
inquiry  they  found  that  a  brother  of  the  prisoner,  named  John 
Whiteside,  resided  there.  They  ultimately  succeeded  in  apprehending 
him  too.  In  a  box  in  the  house  were  a  number  of  plates,  each  bear- 
ing  a  portion  of  the  bank  note.  Some  of  the  plates  were  those 
obtained  by  his  brother,  and  on  another  plate  there  was  the  word  “  One,” 
corresponding  to  “One”  on  the  £1  note.  On  each  side  of  another 
there  was  a  teapot,  and  the  words,  “Will  consume  one  pound  best 
tea”;  the  words  “one  pound”  corresponding  to  those  on  the  note. 
On  another  were  the  words  “T.  Craig,”  which  corresponded  exactly  to 
those  on  the  £1  note  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Another  bore  a  figure  similar 
to  that  stamped  on  the  £1  note,  and  the  words,  “Bona  republica 
stabilitas,”  “Trade  mark,”  and  the  words  “New  Governor,”  the  word 
“  Governor  ”  corresponding  to  that  on  the  note.  On  a  seventh  were 
the  words  “  for  the  Committee  and  Company  of  the  Gaiety  Rink,” 
“and  company”  corresponding  to  those  on  the  note.  Others  bore 
the  words  “  Please  pay  bearer  on  demand  the  sum  of  sterling,” 

the  words  “  on  demand  ”  corresponding  to  those  on  the  note  ;  “  three 
months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  Messrs,  Young  &  Watt  the  sum 
of  £  for  value  received,”  the  words  “  I  promise  to  pay  ”  corre¬ 

sponding  to  those  on  the  note;  “and  company,  Dublin,  187  ,”  the 
■words  “  and  company  ”  corresponding  to  those  on  the  note  ;  “  Bank- 


more  House,”  the  word  “Bank  ”  corresponding  to  that  on  the  note. 
There  was  found  in  his  possession  £66.  19s.  9d.  There  were  thirteen 
Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  and  they  all  appeared  to  be  genuine,  together 
with  another  note  which  appeared  to  have  been  tampered  with. 
The  man  in  the  custody  of  the  Manchester  police  was  brought  before 
Mr.  F.  J.  Headlam  at  Manchester,  on  the  21st  ult,  and,  after  a 
private  hearing,  remanded  for  a  week.  A  third  person,  apparently 
implicated  in  the  charge,  has  since  been  apprehended  at  Birmingham. 
His  name  is  Richard  Morrison,  a  compositor,  and  when  charged 
with  being  concerned  with  the  other  two  men  in  custody,  with  forging 
plates  to  print  one  pound  Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  expressed  a  desire 
to  turn  Queen’s  evidence.  We  also  hear  that  the’ police  made  an 
important  discovery  in  Belfast,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  still  further 
implicate  the  three  prisoners  now  in  custody.  In  an  untenanted 
house,  said  to  have  been  recently  rented  by  one  of  the  accused,  the 
detectives  found  a  lithographic  printing  press  with  stone  rollers  and 
all  the  necessary  apparatus.  The  press  and  other  materials  were 
conveyed  to  the  police-office. 

Another  attempted  Forgery. — At  the  Bow-street  Police  Court, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  a  Russian,  whose  name  appeared  on  the  charge-sheet 
as  Marmer  Kurl,  but  who  in  court  gave  the  name  of  Melkym 
Chacknazarion,  was  charged  on  a  warrant  before  Mr.  Flowers,  with 
conspiring  with  a  man  not  in  custody  to  defraud  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  by  means  of  forged  postage  stamps  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Douglas 
Straight  appeared  to  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury.  He  said 
he  proposed  that  the  information  should  be  read  over,  and  that  a 
remand  should  then  be  granted.  This  course  was  pursued.  The  infor¬ 
mation  was  that  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Garden  Berri,  who  carried  on  business 
as  an  engraver  in  High  Holborn,  and  who  identified  the  prisoner  as 
one  of  two  men  who  called  at  her  shop  respecting  some  engraving 
which  they  wanted  done.  One  of  her  men  had  already  received  and 
executed  part  of  the  order,  and  on  afterwards  examining  the  work 
witness  found  that  it  contained  the  words  “  Republique  Fra^aise,” 
and  the  letters  “oste,”  which,  by  the  simple  insertion  of  the  letter 
“P,”  would  make,  of  course,  “Poste.”  In  fact,  she  saw  that  with 
very  little  alteration  the  engraving  would  become  a  perfect  stamp. 
Detective-sergeant  Gibbs,  of  Scotland-yard,  having  proved  the  arrest 
of  the  prisoner,  the  case  was  remanded. 

The  Liability  of  Newsagents  as  to  the  Insertion  of 
Advertisements.— Wilson  v.  Prestlee. — The  following  case,  though 
unimportant  in  itself,  is  yet  of  some  significance,  as  it  establishes  the 
principle  that  a  newsagent  is  not  of  necessity  liable  for  the  non-inser¬ 
tion  of  an  advertisement,  although  he  may  have  undertaken  to  get  it 
inserted.  The  case  was  heard  in  the  Marylebone  County  Court  on  the 
1st  inst.,  and  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  compensation  for  loss 
in  consequence  of  an  advertisement  not  being  inserted  in  a  newspaper. 
Plaintiff  stated  that  he  instructed  defendant,  a  newsagent,  to  insert  an 
advertisement  to  let  his  apartments,  and  paid  him  2s.  lod.  for  the  same. 
The  advertisement  was  to  appear  on  the  following  Saturday,  but  it  did 
not.  Defendant  said  plaintiff  brought  the  advertisement  to  him  on  a 
Thursday  night,  and  he  said  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  it  inserted. 
He  sent  it  on  Friday  morning,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  sent 
plaintiff  the  2s.  lod.  back  on  Saturday.  He  did  his  best  to  get  the 
advertisement  inserted.  Upon  this  evidence,  Serjeant  Wheeler,  the 
Judge,  ruled  in  favour  of  the  defendant. 

Serve  him  Right. — At  Wakefield,  on  the  31st  ult.,  David  Henry 
Batchelor,  a  compositor  on  tramp,  who  said  he  had  recently  returned 
from  Japan,  was  charged  with  wilfully  and  maliciously  damaging  the 
property  of  Messrs.  J.  Robinson  &  Son,  Express  Office.  On 
Tuesday  night,  after  being  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  work  at  the 
office,  he  went  outside  and  deliberately  hurled  two  stones  through 
the  plate-glass  windows,  doing  damage  to  the  extent  of  £$.  He 
was  fined  £1,  besides  which  he  was  ordered  to  pay  £5  damages 
and  9s.  costs,  or  one  month’s  imprisonment  in  default. 

Obstructing  the  Light  of  a  Printing  Office. —  Spottis- 
woode  v.  Godbold. — In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  before  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  Mr.  Willis  Bund,  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs,  moved  ex  parte  for  an  interim  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  carrying  up  some  new  buildings  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
light  and  air  enjoyed  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  Queen’s  printers,  who  have 
a  branch  office  on  the  west  side  of  Chancery-lane.  On  the  eastern 
side  are  being  erected  some  extensive  buildings,  in  place  of  some  small 
houses  and  shops,  which  some  years  ago  were  pulled  down.  These 
old  buildings,  it  was  said,  were  43  ft.  high,  and  the  plaintiffs  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  new  buildings  were  to  be  of  the  height  of  63  ft.  The 
additional  height,  they  alleged,  would  interfere  with  their  light  and  air, 
especially  on  the  first  floor,  which  was  used  by  employes  engaged  in 
drawing  plans  for  lithography.  The  width  of  the  lane  at  the  point  in 
dispute  was,  from  house  to  house,  37  ft.  On  the  plaintiffs  giving  the 
usual  undertaking  as  to  damages,  his  lordship  granted  an  interim 
injunction  restraining  the  defendant  from  erecting  his  building  so  as 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  plaintiffs’  light  and  air. 

A  Disputed  Account. — Maclure  v.  The  Star  Plate  and 
Universal  Polishing  Powder  Company.- — Messrs.  Maclure  and 
Macdonald,  lithographers,  sued  the  defendants  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
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Court  for  ,£64.  6s.,  balance  of  their  account  for  printing  labels  to 
affix  to  boxes  in  which  the  defendant’s  sold  their  powder.  Mi-.  Pol¬ 
lock  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Macrae  Moir  for  the  defend¬ 
ants.  The  arrangement  made  with  Major  Bashford,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  defendants’  company,  was,  as  plaintiffs  affirmed,  that  the 
labels  were  to  be  kept  on  their  premises,  and  sent  for  as  required  by 
the  defendants,  and  that  they  had  only  prepared  as  many  labels  as  had 
been  actually  ordered  by  defendants.  The  defendants  pleaded  never 
indebted.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount. 


ENGLISH  JOTTINGS, 

Mr.  J.  Salmon,  of  Manchester,  has  just  completed  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  new  machinery  and  steam  power  at  the  office  of  the 
Mexborough  Times. 

A  Fact  ! — A  newspaper  biographer,  trying  to  say  that  his  subject 
“  was  hardly  able  to  bear  the  demise  of  his  wife,”  was  made  by  the 
inexorable  printer  to  say,  “  wear  the  chemise  of  his  wife  ”  ! 

Reuter’s  Telegraph  Company,  Limited. — The  Directors  have 
declared  the  usual  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  free  of  income-tax,  for  the  half-year  ended  June  30. 

Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.,  will  preside  at  the  annual  festival  dinner 
on  behalf  of  the  Home  for  Little  Boys,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  28th  instant. 

A  Caxton  Club  has  been  founded  in  connection  with  the 
Staffordshire  Advertiser.  It  has  a  library  of  some  500  volumes 
attached  to  it. 

Dr.  Baxter  Langley,  who  has  been  convicted  in  connection  with 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings’  Company  fraud,  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  journalism.  He  was  in  turn  the  editor  of  the  Family  Friend,  the 
Morning  Star,  and  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. 

If  report  speaks  true,  the  great  Whistler- Ruskin  libel  case  has  been 
amicably  settled  between  the  two  parties  concerned.  Mr.  Whistler 
must  be  congratulated  upon  having  preferred  conciliatory  measures  in 
a  case  where  the  law  would  have  been  certain  to  pronounce  in  his 
favour. 

Messrs.  Hopkinson  &  Cope,  proprietors  of  Coddington’s  “Uni¬ 
versal  ”  printing-machine,  announce  that,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  this  machine,  and  improvements  in  the  manufacture,  they 
have  reduced  the  price  of  the  demy  folio  size  to  £%o  net,  complete  for 
treadle  or  steam,  with  two  sets  of  roller-stocks  and  moulds. 

Thf.  Photographic  Society. —  The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  was  opened  last  month.  The 
Woodbury  Company  and  the  Autotype  Company  were  both  well 
represented.  There  was  also  the  usual  number  of  amateur  contri¬ 
butors,  and  the  Exhibition  was  on  the  whole  quite  up  to  the  average  of 
former  years. 

The  Copyright  Commission. — On  dit  that  a  printed  copy  of  the 
draught  Report  of  the  Copyright  Commission  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  each  member,  and  a  meeting  will  shortly  be  held  for  settling  the 
final  result.  The  clauses  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  70  in  number,  and 
the  recommendations  are  elaborate  and  comprehensive.  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen  has  supplied  a  code  of  the  existing  law,  which  enables  the 
bearings  of  the  whole  matter  to  be  clearly  understood. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Club,  on  the  5th  inst.,  it  was 
announced  that  there  was  little  hope  of  Mr.  Corbet,  the  late  editor  of 
the  Alark  Lane  Express,  returning  to  public  life,  his  health  having 
completely  broken  down.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P., 
a  subscription  list  was  commenced,  which  at  once  met  with  a  liberal 
response.  Mr.  Druce,  the  secretary  of  the  club — a  position  long  held 
by  Mr.  Corbet — consented  to  receive  subscriptions,  as  did  also  several 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  “Illustrated  London  News”  for  October  6th  gave  a 
couple  of  illustrations  of  the  new  Ingram  Rotary  Webb  Printing- 
machine  which  has  been  used  some  few  months  in  printing  the  Penny 
Illustrated  Paper ;  but  as  further  improvements  are  intended,  we  shall 
postpone  the  discussion  of  its  merits.  Mr.  Ingram,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Brister,  the  manager  of  the  machine  department,  is  the  inventor,  and 
Messrs.  Middleton  &  Co.,  engineers,  have  carried  out  the  design. 
What  has  become  of  the  printing-machine  invented  by  Mr.  William 
Little  for  the  Illustrated  News  ? 

Society  of  Women  employed  in  Bookbinding. — The  third 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  17th  ult.  in  the  Free 
Church,  St.  John’s-square,  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  George  Shipton  occupied 
the  chair.  The  report,  read  by  the  secretary,  Miss  Whyte,  showed 
that  48  members  had  joined  during  the  year,  making  the  total  number 
enrolled  378.  Although  the  society  has  had  claims  on  its  sick  and 
out-of-work  funds  for  113  weeks’  benefit  in  the  past  year,  the  balance 
in  hand  is  upwards  of  ,£180.  The  rate  of  members’  subscription 
is  2d.  per  week;  entrance  fee,  is. 
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New  Floral  Text  Cards.  —  Messrs.  Fletcher  &  Son,  litho¬ 
graphers,  of  Norwich,  have  forwarded  to  us  samples  of  their  new 
floral  designs,  with  appropriate  texts,  printed  on  large  cards,  about 
22  by  8j  inches,  which  are  very  much  superior  to  many  similar  efforts 
in  this  direction.  The  flowers,  &c.,  are  emblematic  of  the  seasons, 
are  well  designed,  carefully  put  upon  the  stone,  and  cleanly  printed. 
Perhaps  the  texts  might  have  been  better  had  they  been  a  little  broader 
in  the  letters,  and  had  some  colour  besides  black  been  introduced  into 
them.  These  text-cards  should  command  a  large  sale,  for  they  are 
extremely  attractive. 

Fires. —  A  fire  occurred  on  the  14th  ult.  on  the  premises  of 
Mr.  D.  L.  Marks,  printer,  of  8a,  Canal-row,  Mile-end,  by  which  the 
shop,  contents,  and  upper  part  of  the  house  and  contents  were 

damaged. - A  considerable  amount  of  damage  was  done  to  the 

premises  of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  printers,  in  Kirby-street, 
by  a  fire  which  broke  out  on  the  18th  at  a  public  house  in  Great 

Saffron-hill. - On  the  26th  a  serious  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises 

of  Mr.  Thomas  Way,  stationer,  &c.,  78,  Mile-end-road,  Whitechapel, 
by  which  two  persons,  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  and  an  invalid 
son,  lost  their  lives,  and  one  or  two  other  persons  were  injured. 

Not  a  Monosyllable. — The  German  language  is  generally 
credited  with  words  of  extraordinary  length.  But  we  make  bold  to 
say  that  even  the  longest  word  that  can  be  found  in  any  German 
dictionary  dwindles  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
following  topographical  name,  easily  pronounceable,  no  doubt,  by  the 
natives  : — Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogurgwrlwbchdisiliogogur,  in  Angle- 
sea.  Truly  this  is  a  name  long  enough  for  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  and  yet,  as  if  to  illustrate  that  extremes  meet,  the  place 
thus  barbarously  spelt  is  only  a  village.  If  we  remember  rightly, 
it  was  Byron  who  said  that  words  are  things  ;  and  judging  by  the 
present  specimen,  very  substantial  ones. 

The  “Illustrated  Postage  Stamp  Album.” — The  third 
edition  of  this  elegant,  nicely-printed  Stamp-album  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  well-known  fine-art  publishers,  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co., 
of  Soho-square.  The  engravings,  among  which  are  the  fanciful 
design  by  Mulready  for  an  envelope  in  1842,  now  very  rare,  coats  of 
arms,  and  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  the  world,  are  well 
executed,  and  the  text,  giving  ample  information,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  in  English  and  French,  thus  affording  a  means  of  study  to  both 
nations.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  work  historically 
and  geographically  accurate,  and  in  other  ways  instructive,  as  well  as 
an  appropriate  ornament  for  the  drawing-room  table.  This  album  is 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  present  for  an  intelligent  boy. 

Quadruplex  Telegraphy. — We  have  already  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  experiments  are  now  being  made  in  this  country  for  sending 
four  telegrams  at  a  time  through  the  same  wire.  A  writer  in  Truth 
opines  that  if  the  Post  Office  succeeds  in  carrying  on  this  plan,  we  may 
reckon  upon  a  good  mixing-up  of  words  in  our  already  much  illused 
private  messages.  The  writer  in  question,  as  if  to  illustrate  what 
we  may  expect  in  the  future,  relates  a  striking  instance, — “I  once 
received  a  message  in  London,  which  puzzled  me  for  more  than  ten 
minutes.  It  ran  as  follows  : — ‘  Meet  me  to-night  on  the  platform. 
Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  9J  ;  but  Consols  are  firm,  and  Exchequer  bills 
par  to  S  premium.  Do  not  forget  the  opera-glass  and  cigarettes.’  I 
wrote  to  the  Central  Office  for  an  explanation  and  was,  within  the  next 
fifteen  days,  favoured  with  the  notification  that,  owing  to  some 
mysterious  cause,  there  had  been  a  1  mixing  up  ’  of  words.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  my  rendezvous  was  lost.” 

The  Blue  Books  of  1876.  —  The  “Parliamentary  Papers”  of 
1876  are  now  complete.  The  House  of  Commons  fills  no  less  than 
eighty-five  volumes  with  its  printed  papers  of  that  year.  There  are 
seven  volumes  of  public  Bills,  many  of  which  are  reprinted  in  the 
course  of  their  progress  ;  seven  volumes  of  reports  from  Select  Com¬ 
mittees  ;  twenty-seven  volumes  of  reports  from  Commissioners ; 
forty-three  volumes  of  other  papers ;  and  the  last  volume  comprises 
the  table  of  contents  and  index.  The  House  of  Lords  has  fewer  papers 
laid  before  it,  but  fills  fifty-nine  volumes  for  1876.  These  numerous 
volumes,  though  called  “  Parliamentary  Papers,”  are,  in  fact,  the  annual 
collection  of  our  public  documents,  the  mode  of  issuing  them  being  by 
presenting  them  to  Parliament.  The  number  of  papers  of  all  kinds  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  either  by  command  of  her  Majesty  or  on 
motion  made  by  a  member,  and  printed  in  1876,  without  including  the 
rivate  business,  exceeded  1,000  in  all.  The  gradual  substitution  of  the 
andy  octavo  volume  for  the  unwieldy  folio  is  commendable,  and  much 
facilitates  easy  reference. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  Bishop  who  after  having  delivered  his 
annual  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  was  much  mortified  upon 
finding  himself  reported  in  next  day’s  paper,  as  having  spoken  of  ‘  ‘  this 
damned  old  church,”  when  he  only  alluded  to  the  damp  old  church. 
Whether  this  anecdote  be  apocryphal  or  not,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  a  blunder  scarcely  less  glaring  or  nonsensical  was  perpetrated  a 
week  or  two  ago  in  a  provincial  daily.  At  the  Leicester  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  spoke  of  “the  grand 
totality  of  Being.”  Some  one  asked  him  to  define  it,  and  the  question 
appeared  in  the  local  daily  next  morning  as  “  Mr.  Picton  was  asked  to 
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define  what  he  meant  by  ‘  the  divine  brutality  of  killing.’”  But  even 
this  stupidity  was  outdone  by  a  London  contemporary,  in  its  account  of 
the  Diocesan  Conference  at  Wells.  It  was  there  stated  that  the  Dean 
declared  that  he  was  ready  “to  wear  a  coat  with  a  dozen  sleeves  if 
anybody  would  give  it  to  him.”  This  amazing  proposal  seems  to  be 
the  invention  of  some  able  telegraph  clerk,  the  Dean  having  really 
confined  himself  to  a  promise  to  wear  “a  cope  with  decent  sleeves  ”  if 
it  were  provided  for  him. 

War  Correspondents.— The  Russo-Turkish  war  seems  to  play 
sad  havoc  among  newspaper  “Specials.”  Major  Leader,  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  with  the  Turks,  has  succumbed 
to  an  attack  of  fever  at  Philippopolis.  He  was  about  30  years  of  age. 

- The  death  of  Mr.  Bright,  one  of  the  war  correspondents  of  the 

Times,  is  also  reported.  He  had  been  with  the  Turkish  army  at  Shumla, 
but  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  succumbed  in  a  few  days.  Several 
other  correspondents  have  been  laid  up,  and  some  are  either  on  their  way 
home  or  have  already  arrived.  Among  these  are  Mr.  Mackenzie  and 
Mr.  Boyle,  both  of  the  Standard.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Boyle 

was  warned  out  of  the  Russian  camp. - Mr.  James  Dow,  of  the  Sheffield 

Daily  Telegraph,  has  also  returned.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  the  seat  of  war  owing 
to  serious  illness.  We  are,  however,  pleased  to  hear  that  since  his 
return  he  has  fully  recovered  from  the  attack  of  fever  which  had  pros¬ 
trated  him.  There  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture  which  should  not 
be  ignored.  Decorations  have  been  raining  fast  upon  many  of  these 
gentlemen.  The  Russians  have  bestowed  a  considerable  number  of 
orders  upon  the  representatives  of  the  press.  Mr.  Forbes  of  the  Daily 
News,  Mr.  Carrick  of  the  Scotsman,  M.  Ivanof  of  the  Novae  Uremia, 
and  Lieutenant  Von  Maree  of  Uber  Land  und  Meer,  have  all  received 
decorations. 

A  Critic  out  of  his  Element. — A  newspaper  musical  critic 
was  obliged  to  leave  town,  and  turned  over  his  work  for  one  night  to 
the  sporting  man  of  the  staff.  This  is  how  the  criticism  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  concert  appeared  next  day  : — “  Time  was  called  about  eight 
o’clock,  and  about  50  bugles,  fifes,  and  fiddles  entered  for  the  contest. 
The  fiddles  won  the  toss  and  took  the  inside,  with  the  chandeliers  right 
in  their  eyes.  The  umpire,  with  a  small  club,  acted  also  as  a  starter. 
Just  before  the  start  he  stood  on  a  small  cheese-box,  with  a  small  lunch- 
counter  before  him,  and  shook  his  stick  at  the  entries  to  keep  them 
down.  The  contestants  first  started  to  ‘Landliche  Hochzeit,’  by 
Goldsmark,  Op.  26.  They  got  off  nearly  even,  one  of  the  fiddles 
gently  leading.  The  man  with  the  French  horn  tried  to  call  them 
back,  but  they  settled  down  to  work  at  a  slogging  gait,  with  the  big 
roan  filly  bringing  up  the  rear.  At  the  first  quarter  of  the  course  the 
little  black  whistle  broke  badly  and  went  into  the  air,  but  the  fiddles 
on  the  left  kept  well  together,  and  struck  up  a  rattling  gait.  At  the 
half  way  the  man  with  the  straight  horn  showed  signs  of  fatigue.  There 
was  a  little  bobtailed  flute  which  wrestled  sadly  with  the  bugle  at  the 
mile,  but  he  was  wind-broken  and  wheezed.  The  big  fat  bugle  kept 
calling  ‘  whoa  ’  all  the  time,  but  he  seemed  to  keep  up  with  the  rest 
till  the  end  of  the  race.  They  all  came  under  the  string  in  good  order, 
but  the  judge  on  the  cheese-box  seemed  to  reserve  his  opinion.  He 
seemed  tired,  and  the  contestants  went  out  to  find  their  bottle-holder 
and  get  ready  for  the  Beethoven  Handicap.  It  was  a  nice  exhibition, 
but  tiresome  to  the  contestants.  All  bets  are  off.” — American  Paper. 

New  Journals,  &c. — The  Southport  Daily  News  will,  in  future,  be 
published  in  Liverpool,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Liverpool  and  South- 

port  Daily  ATcws. - -The  story  of  an  Illustrated  London  Daily  is  once 

more  revived.  The  London  correspondent  of  the  York  Herald  says 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  early  in  the  new  year  the  London  Figaro, 
which  is  now  issued  twice  a  week,  will  appear  as  a  daily.  In  that 
event,  it  will  be  the  first  illustrated  daily  paper  published  in  England. 
It  will  have  an  evening  edition,  and  in  size  will  be  similar  to  the  Globe. 

- A  Chinese  lithograph  newspaper  will  shortly  be  published  in 

London,  edited  by  Mr.  Lo  Fong  Loh,  a  mandarin  connected  with  the 
present  embassy.  The  journal  is  to  be  principally  devoted  to  European 
politics  and  sciences,  in  illustration  of  Western  civilization,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  for  circulation  in  China. - The  Mortuary  and  Ecclesiastical 

Art  Review,  is  the  title  of  a  journal  now  in  contemplation.  It  is  to  be 
printed  in  the  best  style  of  the  printer’s  art,  and  is  to  cost  sixpence  a 

month. - The  Saturday  edition  of  the  Western  Daily  Press  has  been 

enlarged  by  the  addition  of  eight  columns. - “  Finis  ”  is  the  title  of  a 

new  annual,  by  the  authors  of  “The  Coming  K — ,”  which  is  to  be 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  late  S.  O.  Beeton,  by 

Goubaud  &  Son,  39  and  40,  Bedford-street,  Covent-garden. - The 

price  of  the  International  Review  (published  by  Messrs.  Triibner)  has 

been  reduced  to  half-a-crown. - We  hear  that  it  is  intended  to  omit 

the  word  “  Dublin  ”  from  the  title  of  the  Dubliti  University  Magazine. 
For  more  than  seven  years  past  it  has  been  printed  and  conducted  in 
London,  while  for  thirty  years  it  has  borne  the  name  of  its  present 
London  publishers. 

A  School  Inspector  on  Spelling  Reform.— Under  the  auspices 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
inspectors  of  schools,  is  now  delivering  a  practical  course  of  lectures  on 
the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  oourse  of  his  observations  on  the  subject  of 
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teaching  Spelling,  he  said,  while  fully  recognizing  the  anomalies  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  English  alphabet,  he  did  not  recommend  teachers 
to  waste  any  time  in  public  efforts  to  reform  it.  Those  efforts  were  not 
likely  to  succeed.  The  confusion  of  our  weights  and  measures  was  a 
far  greater  difficulty  to  teachers  than  our  system  of  spelling,  and  it  was 
one  which  it  would  be  far  easier  to  remove.  Yet  the  conservative 
instincts  of  Englishmen  were  strong,  and  led  them  steadily  to  oppose 
any  plan  for  decimalizing  our  weights  and  measures,  or  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  metric  system.  In  like  manner  it  was  impossible 
that  English  people  would  consent  to  make  a  sweeping  reform  in 
orthography,  and  so  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  literary  life  of  the 
nation  in  order  to  save  trouble  to  teachers.  And  we  might  be  consoled 
by  the  reflection  that  the  anomalies  and  difficulties  had  been  much 
exaggerated,  and  were  not  nearly  so  formidable  to  children  as  grown 
men  were  apt  to  suppose.  Many  of  them  had  been  already  surmounted 
in  the  nursery  or  kindergarten,  before  children  came  under  regular  school 
instruction.  Teachers  must,  for  the  present,  be  content  to  deal  with  the 
language  as  it  is.  It  might  well  be  hoped  that,  by  the  general  consent 
of  literary  and  learned  men,  some  of  the  more  glaring  anomalies  of 
English  orthography  would  be  gradually  removed,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  difficulties  of  teachers  in  relation  to  this  subject  would 
be  lightened  in  any  other  way.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  explain  the 
methods  by  which  time  might  be  economized,  and  English  spelling  and 
reading  taught  in  the  easiest  and  most  effective  way. 

Blowing  iiis  own  Trumpet.— The  editorial  sanctum  is  the  re¬ 
pository  of  many  a  compromising  secret  which,  if  more  generally  known, 
would  bring  contumely  upon  those  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns. 
The  Musical  Standard  recently  published  an  elaborate  notice  of  a  con¬ 
cert  given  in  the  hall  of  a  famous  University  by  a  professor  whom  we 
abstain  from  designating  further  than  by  saying  that  he  was  stated  to 
be  “  a  musician  of  wide-spread  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.” 
The  occasion  of  this  treat  was  the  taking  of  a  degree  by  the  musician 
referred  to,  who  duly  honoured  it  by  producing,  and  in  part  playing, 
some  works  of  his  own  to  the  more  than  usual  satisfaction  of  his  critic. 
The  overture  to  the  oratorio  was  “  finely  scored  and  vigorously  com¬ 
posed,”  and  the  recitative  which  followed  it  “highly  original.”  A 
double  fugue  was  noted  as  “  a  capital  example  of  contrapuntal  com¬ 
position,”  and  being  “bright,  lively,  and  striking,  it  showed  that  Dr. 

- had  long  since  got  past  the  point  where  a  composer  who  writes 

strictly  is  consequently  dull.”  Much  more  of  comment  of  an  equally 
eulogistic  character  was  added  to  the  report,  which  the  journal  which 
printed  it  nevertheless  thought  necessary  to  mark  as  a  “communi¬ 
cated  ”  article,  for  two  reasons,  which  it  explained  in  a  separate  para¬ 
graph.  The  first  was  that  the  reviewer,  in  rendering  homage  to  the 
“brilliant  and  artistic  performance”  of  the  composer  and  performer, 
instituted  to  his  advantage  a  comparison  between  him  and  too  many 
other  musical  graduates  not  entitled  to  be  called  “  artists  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,”  in  which  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  could  not  entirely 
coincide.  The  second  reason  which  induced  the  Musical  Standard  not 
to  accept  plenary  responsibility  for  the  favourable  judgment  of  its  con¬ 
tributor  was  that  the  glowing  account  to  which  it  was  invited  to  give 
its  authority  was,  to  use  its  own  words,  ‘  ‘  printed  exactly,  verbatim  ct 
literatim,  as  we  have  received  it  from  the  Doctor  himself.” 

The  British  Museum. — The  Athenceum  says  that  a  rumour  is 
abroad  that  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  British  Museum  will  retire 
shortly,  and,  if  the  reports  regarding  his  probable  successor  are  true, 
the  change  will  lead  to  something  like  a  revolution  in  the  Museum. 
We  understand  that  the  official  referred  to  is  Mr.  Winter  Jones, 
principal  librarian,  and  that  his  probable  successor  is  Mr.  Newton,  of 
the  Archaeological  Department  in  the  Museum.  But,  as  has  been 
well  asked,  why  the  revolution  ?  While  on  this  subject  we  may 
mention  that  a  correspondent  draws  attention  to  the  great  quantity 
of  trash  which  is  weekly  sent  in  to  the  Museum  Library  and  there 
piled  upon  the  shelves.  It  is  estimated  that  about  400  novels, 
mostly  in  three  volumes,  are  written  every  year,  and  a  copy  of 
every  one  of  these  is  sent  to  the  Museum.  It  may  be  said  that 
they  cost  nothing,  as  they  have  to  be  presented  gratuitously  under 
the  terms  of  the  Copyright  Act.  This  is  true,  but  the  books  (mostly 
rubbish)  have  to  be  bound  and  catalogued,  and  occupy  valuable 
space.  There  is  a  still  greater  absurdity  than  this  ;  every  month 
copies  of  Bradshaw’s  and  other  railway  guides  are  sent  in,  and 
duly  bound,  catalogued,  and  placed  on  the  shelves.  Could  anything, 
says  this  correspondent,  be  more  preposterous  than  this  ?  Of  what 
conceivable  value  can  such  rubbish  (speaking  relatively)  be  to  any 
frequenter  of  the  Museum  now  or  hereafter?  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  not  merely  is  money  wasted  in  binding  such  stuff,  but 
we  are  accumulating  rubbish  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  if  we  continue  as 
we  are  going  on  now  we  shall  soon  want  another  museum,  or  else  we 
must  weed  out  the  existing  library.  But  surely  it  must  be  easier, 
cheaper,  and  wiser  in  every  way  to  do  the  weeding  process  at  the 
outset,  when  the  books  first  reach  the  Museum.  We  should  thereby 
save  a  large  part  of  our  binder’s  bill,  and  spare  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble  to  the  librarians  who  have  to  index  the  catalogues.  The 
matter  is  really  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities. 
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The  Handwriting  of  Dramatists  and  Actors. — Apropos  of 
our  paragraph  about  Dean  Stanley’s  far  from  legible  handwriting,  we 
have  just  come  across  some  remarks  on  the  handwriting  of  living 
dramatists  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Churchman's  Shilling  Magazine, — a 
journal,  by  the  by,  whose  title  seems  at  variance  with  this  particular 
subject.  The  writer  says  : — Of  the  dramatists,  commend  me  to  the 
caligraphy  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Byron,  which  is  generally  clear  and  flowing, 
with  little  peculiarities,  which,  once  mastered,  do  not  interfere  with  its 
legibility.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  is  not  quite  so  plain  ;  it  is,  however,  neat  and 
regular  enough — emphatically  the  handwriting  of  an  experienced  pen¬ 
man.  Mr.  Burnand’s  is  more  bold,  and  dashing,  and  eccentric ; 
elliptical,  like  the  epistolary  style  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Reece’s  is  some¬ 
thing  like  Mr.  Gilbert’s,  but  more  easily  read.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  is 
of  a  singularly  crawling  and  generally  indeterminate  sort.  His  friends 
will  have  it  that  he  writes  with  a  bit  of  wood  at  the  top  of  his  pen. 
Singularly  enough,  actors  and  actresses  will  be  found  to  write,  as  a 
rule,  excellent  hands — clear  and  neat.  Of  such  is  Mr.  Kendall’s,  and 
of  such  is  his  accomplished  wife’s,  nee  Miss  Robertson,  whose  style  of 
caligraphy  is  exceedingly  ladylike,  if  not  particularly  original.  Miss 
Rose  Leclerq  is  clear  enough  also  in  her  style,  but  writes  enormously 
large  characters,  getting,  at  the  utmost,  two  or  three  words  into  a  line. 
Miss  Glyn’s  handwriting  is  not  much  better,  being  also  big  and  form¬ 
less  to  boot — a  thoroughly  masculine  hand.  Mr.  Irving  writes  a  neat, 
small  hand,  nervous,  as  his  acting,  and  sometimes  quite  as  startling  in 
its  gyrations.  It  is  a  running  hand — a  sort  of  wild  imitation  of  German 
letters.  There  is,  however,  something  original,  as  well  as  aristocratic, 
about  it,  which  I  like.  Mr.  Compton  wrote — alas  !  that  I  should  have 
to  write  of  him  in  the  past  tense — -a  small  neat  hand  likewise.  Mr. 
Toole’s  is  the  very  reverse — big  and  untidy.  Mr.  Creswick’s  may  best 
be  described  as  shopkeeper-like  in  character.  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan’s  is 
large  and  sprawling  ;  the  words  take  strides  across  the  paper,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  actor’s  strides  across  the  stage.  Mr.  Buckstone’s  is 
wonderfully  distinct  for  that  of  so  old  and  hardworked  a  man. 

The  Value  of  Grammar  and  Proper  Pointing. — These  are 
two  subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to  printers,  no  less  than  jour¬ 
nalists  ;  although,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  perhaps  be  found 
that,  owing  to  carelessness  and  often  a  want  of  proper  training  to  boot, 
both  classes  are  as  great  defaulters  in  this  respect  as  any  other  section 
of  the  community.  Professor  Masson,  in  opening  the  Rhetoric  Class 
at  Edinburgh  University  on  the  31st  ult.,  had  some  very  apposite  re¬ 
marks  on  the  value  of  a  correct  English  style,  which  it  were  well  if 
many  of  our  journeymen  printers  would  take  to  heart.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  mental  discipline  afforded  by  the  practice  of  English  composi¬ 
tion  yielded  in  severity  and  delicacy  to  no  form  of  discipline  whatever ; 
while,  referring  to  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  under 
this  branch  of  education,  he  said  that  the  extent  of  a  man’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Latin  and  Greek  need  be  known  to  nobody  but  himself  after 
he  left  college.  No  one  could  conceal  his  English.  A  clear  and  cor¬ 
rect  style  of  English  composition  was  valuable  in  all  professional  life  ; 
it  had  its  value  even  to  the  soldier.  It  was,  for  example,  the  imperfect 
or  ambiguous  English  used  in  two  despatches  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  the  general  of  the  cavalry  that  led  to  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  In  the  first  of  these  despatches,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
cavalry  should  advance  on  the  Heights,  but  the  particular  heights 
referred  to  were  not  specified,  and  there  was  further  confusion  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  use  of  a  “full  stop,”  followed  by  a  “capital”  letter, 
where  there  should  have  been  no  stop  and  a  small  letter.  In  regard 
to  the  second  despatch,  there  was  the  same  objection — that  it  still  left 
the  direction  of  the  ordered  advance  to  be  guessed  at,  and  that  it  spoke 
of  “the  guns  ”  which  the  enemy  was  to  be  prevented  from  carrying 
away,  without  specifying  what  guns  were  meant.  Speaking  of  the 
history  of  the  English  language,  the  Professor  said  that  it  had  borrowed 
from  everywhere — from  the  Greek,  from  the  Persian,  from  the  Can¬ 
nibal  Islands,  and  even  from  pig-tailed  China.  Never  was  there  a 
more  accommodating  language  ;  and  now,  as  a  result  of  all  this,  it  was 
the  most  composite  language  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of  all 
European  languages  was  the  least  troubled  with  grammar. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes. — The  following  biographical  sketch  of 
this  well-known  “  Special  ”  is  culled  from  the  World.  Mr.  Forbes,  we 
are  told,  finding  the  pursuit  of  liberal  studies  at  the  University  of  Aber¬ 
deen  not  sufficiently  exciting,  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Dragoons,  and 
at  the  end  of  five  years’  service  obtained  his  discharge.  Reading  in 
every  leisure  hour  all  the  technical  works  he  could  find  in  the  barrack 
library,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  writing  on  his  own  account.  His  early 
ventures  were  mostly  on  military  subjects,  but  they  were  so  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  London  editors  that  he  finally  determined  on  rejecting  the 
sword  for  the  mightier  weapon.  Editing  for  a  while  the  London 
Scotsman,  he  accepted  the  post  of  war  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Advertiser  during  the  early  days  of  the  Franco-German  War.  His 
letters  therein  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Robinson,  the  manager 
of  the  Daily  News ,  who,  with  the  quick  eye  of  an  accomplished  jour¬ 
nalist,  recognized  a  fresh  and  strong  hand.  Accident  soon  brought 
him  and  his  future  war  correspondent  together,  and  Mr.  Forbes  was 
sent  to  Metz  as  representative  of  that  paper.  It  was  arranged  that  he 
should  send  complete  letters  by  telegraph,  instead  of  telegrams  con¬ 


taining  merely  the  dry  bones  of  events.  This  new  style  of  war  corre¬ 
spondence  astonished  and  delighted  the  public,  and  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Forbes  was  finally  established  by  his  adroitness  in  being  on  the 
spot  when  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  surrendered  his  sword  to 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  All  this  good  work  was  eclipsed  at  the 
surrender  of  Paris.  The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  was  the  first 
newspaper-man  in  Paris  after  that  eventful  day.  Riding  into  the  city 
from  the  north  side,  he  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  after  surmount¬ 
ing  various  difficulties,  contrived  to  get  out  again,  rode  to  Laguy,  and 
travelled  by  train  all  the  way  to  Carlsruhe,  whence  he  forwarded  his 
letter  of  three  columns  by  telegraph  to  London,  anticipating  by  three 
days  the  other  “specials.”  During  the  Commune,  when  Paris  was 
blazing,  he  determined  on  a  desperate  effort  to  carry  his  news  away. 
Armed  with  one  official  envelope  directed  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
he  escaped  from  the  burning  city,  and  by  means  of  another  dummy 
letter  addressed  to  Lord  Granville  obtained  precedence  at  the  crowded 
ferry.  Thence  he  rode  to  St.  Denis,  and,  writing  by  the  way,  came 
on  to  England  by  train  and  the  mail-boat,  on  which  he  was  the  solitary 
passenger.  At  Calais  he  telegraphed  to  the  Daily  News  to  keep  space, 
and  arrived  at  the  office,  with  his  account  of  Paris  in  flames,  at  six  a.m. 
At  eight  appeared  the  special  edition  of  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Forbes’s 
letter  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  state  of  Paris  received  in  this 
country.  After  three  campaigns  in  Spain,  he  found  himself  again  on 
very  serious  duty  in  the  Servian  War  of  last  year.  After  the  battle  of 
Djunis,  he  had  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  between  him  and 
his  base  of  telegraphic  communication  with  England.  Starting  just 
before  sundown,  he  rode  from  Deligrad  to  Semendria — a  hundred  miles 
in  fourteen  hours — on  ordinary  post-horses.  He  then  secured  a  carriole, 
and  drove  himself  on  to  Belgrade  in  time  to  cross  to  Semlin  and  send 
off  his  telegram  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.  During  the  present 
war  he  has  almost  lived  in  the  saddle,  riding  all  day  in  the  field,  and 
frequently  riding  all  night  with  his  news.” 


OBITUARY, 


LetiierWood.— Mr.  Letherwood,  editor  of  the  Wellingborough 
News,  died  at  Northampton  Infirmary  on  the  20th  ult.  from  injuries 
received  at  a  recent  railway  collision  near  Northampton. 

Platt. — Mr.  J.  C.  Platt,  of  Hatfield,  Doncaster,  died  on  the 
24th  ult.  He  was  at  one  time  editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  the 
Sheffield  Times,  a  newspaper  which  was  started  in  1846.  He  was 
apprenticed  with  Mr.  Todd,  proprietor  of  the  Sheffield  Mercury,  and  at 
a  very  early  age  commenced  the  Sheffield  Courant,  which  he  conducted 
for  several  years  with  marked  ability.  He  subsequently  joined  the 
literary  staff  of  the  late  Charles  Knight,  and  was  for  a  considerable 
time  a  contributor  to  the  “  Penny  Cyclopoelia,”  “  Knight’s  London,” 
and  other  well-known  publications  of  that  famous  publishing  house. 
Mr.  Platt  withdrew  from  the  Sheffield  Times  and  joined  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company  in  London,  where  he  had  the  superintending  of 
the  despatch  of  Press  telegrams,  a  duty  for  which  his  Press  experience 
eminently  qualified  him.  At  that  time  the  wires  were  in  the  hands  of 
private  companies,  and  when  they  were  taken  over  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Mr.  Platt  was  pensioned  off,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Stainforth, 
near  his  native  village. 

Wheeler. — The  Rev.  G.  B.  Wheeler,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  editor  of  the  Irish  Times  since  the  foundation  of  the  paper 
eighteen  years  ago,  has  succumbed  to  the  injuries  which  he  received  by 
being  thrown  from  his  car  on  the  6th  ult. 


The  Will  and  Codicil  of  Mr.  Thomas  Goode,  late  of 
Clerken well-green,  and  of  Blackstock-road,  Islington,  publisher  and 
stationer,  who  died  on  the  22nd  September,  were  proved  on  the  18th 
ult.  by  his  two  sons,  Mr.  J.  J.  Goode  and  Mr.  Thomas  Goode,  and 
Mr.  W.  Tindall  Hill,  the  executors,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn 
under  £7,000.  The  testator  distributes  his  property  in  various  pro¬ 
portions  among  his  six  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  Will  of  Mr.  Hilary  Nicholas  Nissen,  late  of  43,  Mark- 
lane,  and  4,  Palace-yard,  Streatham-hill,  who  died  on  August  25th 
last,  was  proved  on  the  2nd  ult.  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Nissen,  the  brother,  the 
sole  executor,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  £30,000.  The 
testator  leaves  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hannah  Nissen,  all  his  household 
furniture  and  effects,  horses  and  carriages,  an  immediate  pecuniary 
legacy  of  £ 600 ,  his  stock  and  interest  in  the  Stationers’  Company,  and 
£600  per  annum  for  life,  and  also  gives  her  an  absolute  power  of 
appointment  at  her  decease,  over  ,£3,000  ;  to  his  wife’s  niece,  Miss 
Harrison,  £2,000,  and  a  further  sum  of  £1,000  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  ;  to  his  friend  Mr.  C.  L.  Shepherd,  £2,000;  and  there  are  a  few 
other  legacies  ;  the  remainder  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  he  leaves 
to  his  said  brother,  and  he  specifically  gives  him  a  silver  copy  of  the 
Warwick  Vase,  with  a  request  that  he  will  not  let  it  go  out  of  the 
family. 
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TRADE  CHANGES. 


Mr.  L.  G.  Castiglioni  has  retired  from  the  firm  of  Castiglioni, 
Penniall,  &  Son,  chromolithographic  printers,  &c.,  of  Hatton-garden. 

The  firm  of  Cossar,  Fotheringham,  &  Co.,  printers,  Glasgow, 
having  been  dissolved,  the  business  is  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  J.  Cossar. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  Davis  and  J.  Harper,  bookbinders,  of  Newman’s- 
buildings,  Saint  Luke’s,  have  dissolved  partnership.  The  business  is 
now  carried  on  by  Mr.  John  Harper  on  his  own  account. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Fowler  &  Sons  have  just  erected  new  offices  in 
Cannon-street,  Manchester,  for  their  two  papers,  the  Manchester  Courier 
and  the  Manchester  Evening  Mail. 

Messrs.  E.  Wrigley  &  Sons,  stationers,  Yorkshire-street,  Roch¬ 
dale,  announce  that  Mr.  Jabez  Taylor  is  no  longer  authorized  to  receive 
payments  or  take  orders  on  their  behalf. 


GAZETTE  NOTICES. 


Bankrupt. 

Frederick  Butler,  stationer,  Chatham. 


Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Webb  &  Bennett,  lithographic  draughtsmen,  Barbican. 

Biddle  &  Burley,  newspaper  proprietors,  Alton. 

Castiglioni,  Penniall,  &  Son,  chromo-lithographic  printers,  Hat¬ 
ton-garden  and  Kirby-street,  E.C. 

White  &  Fawcett,  printers,  Blomfield-street,  City. 

Tucker  &  Bird,  printers,  Tiverton. 


Sittings  for  Public  Examination. 

Nov.  16. —  A.  C.  Pridham,  fancy  stationer,  Annis-road,  South 
Hackney. 

Nov.  19. — F.  Butler,  stationer,  Chatham. 


The  voluntary  winding  up  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Advertising 
Company  (Limited)  has  been  decided  upon.  Mr.  A.  Maddick,  of  19, 
Palmerston-buildings,  has  been  appointed  liquidator. 

Creditors  of  the  North  of  England  Paper  Manufacturing  Company 
(Limited)  must  forward  their  claims  by  the  23rd  inst.  to  the  official 
liquidator,  Mr.  C.  R.  Trevor,  2,  Clarence-buildings,  Booth-street, 
Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  M.  P.,  London. — Shall  have  an  early  notice. 

W.  S.  D.,  London. — We  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  communi¬ 
cation. 

T.  B.  H.,  Chicago. — Your  communications  to  hand  :  they  shall 
receive  early  attention.  Thanks.  Illustration  is  not  necessary. 

W.  B.  Redditch. — We  have  not  time  to  search  the  records,  and 
would  recommend  your  applying  to  a  Patent  agent  for  the  purpose. 

B.  &  A.,  Philadelphia. — You  will  notice  that  we  have  attended  to 
the  matter  :  the  delay  has  been  accidental. 

E.  B.  &  Son. — We  cannot  do  what  you  suggest,  because  we  do  not 
preserve  the  addresses  of  occasional  correspondents  and  querists. 

J.  V.  deV.,  Paris.  Our  account  was  already  prepared,  but  we  have 
made  partial  use  of  your  communication,  as  you  will  perceive. 

E.  B.  &  Son,  London. — We  have  mislaid  our  correspondent’s  ad¬ 
dress,  and  therefore  cannot  write  to  him  privately.  Use  our  advertise¬ 
ment  space  for  the  announcement. 

G.  B.,  Glasgow. — We  hope  you  received  our  private  communication. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject  you  propose,  which 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  our  own  attention. 

Printer.— -Glossy  ink  for  ticket-zoriliug  may  be  made  with  pigments 
ground  stiffly  in  gum-water ;  afterwards  adding  more  gum-water  until 
it  dries  with  the  necessary  gloss.  In  this  state  it  will  crack,  which  may 
be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  sugar  or  glycerine,  or  both.  Some 
colours,  such  as  lake,  should  have  zinc-white  added  to  give  body.  If 
the  lettering  be  done  on  a  board  previously  sized,  the  whole  may  be 
afterwards  varnished.  In  this  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  ink 
itself  glossy.  See  also  answer  to  Amateur  in  our  issue  of  May  n, 
1877. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 


Space  occupied. 

1  Month. 

3  Months. 

6  Months. 

9  Months. 

12  Months. 

X-  A  d. 

£  S'  d 

£■  s.  d. 

£•  S.  d. 

£•  s.  d. 

One  Page  ... 

4  10  0 

O 

O 

'3* 

3  16  6 

3  IO  0 

330 

Half  Page  . . . 

2  IO  0 

2  5  0 

226 

2  0  0 

1  17  6 

Quarter  Page 

176 

14  6 

1  3  0 

I  2  O 

100 

Per  Inch,  6s.)  per  Line  of  10  words,  yd.,  each  insertion. 


Post-Office  Orders  or  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Messrs, 
Wyman  &  Sons,  81,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
at  the  High  Holborn  Money  Order  Office. 


EPPS’S  COCOA.— GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— 
“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  out- 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  -by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Sold  only  in  Packets,  labelled,— 
“James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly,  London.” 


MDCCCLXXVIJ,— “THE  CAXTON  YEAR.” 


WELVE  months  ago,  we  were  an¬ 
ticipating  the  celebration  of  the 
Quarcentenary  of  the  Introduction 
of  Printing  into  England.  That 
event  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact.  Those  who  were  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  subject  to  mark,  | 
month  by  month,  the  progress  of 
the  movement,  must  entertain  a 
feeling  akin  to  relief  at  the  result, 
for  it  was  only  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  success  was 
assured.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  recall  the  dangers  and 
vicissitudes  which  presented  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
plan  took  a  practical  shape.  Suffice  it  to  record,  that  for 
once  an  English  commemoration  has  been  a  success  ;  and 
although  the  Caxton  Celebration  left  but  a  comparatively 
small  money  legacy,  it  was  eminently  instructive,  and  has 
attracted  attention  towards  a  field  of  study  which  had  long 
been  neglected. 

We  need  only  point  out  to  “matter  of  fact  ”  men,  who 
falsely  judge  of  everything  by  “  practical  results,”  two 
outcomes  of  the  South  Kensington  Exhibition  :  the  one,  a 
Catalogue,  which  as  an  enumeration  of  the  existent 
antiquities  appertaining  to  typography,  is,  in  literature, 
unique ;  the  other,  an  increment  to  the  funds  of  our  most 
prominent  trade  charity,  of  the  respectable  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds.  Surely  an  effort  which  has  been  so 
productive  in  two  totally  different  directions,  ought  not  to 
be  underrated,  either  by  the  litterateur  or  the  man  of 
business.  The  last  words,  indeed,  remind  us  of  a  fact 
which  has  not,  perhaps,  been  before  referred  to.  Without 
instituting  any  invidious  comparison,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  it  was  the  busiest  men  who  contributed  most 
to  the  success  of  the  whole  affair.  Mere  connoisseurs  of 
the  early  products  of  the  press  ;  dilettanti  in  the  study  of 
literary  antiquities,  assisted  really  to  a  less  degree  than 
half  a  dozen  men  who  combine  a  love  of  their  Craft  with  an 


active  pursuit  of  it.  Recent  events,  indeed,  have  shown  that 
it  is  to  the  latter  class,  rather  than  to  that  which  always  has 
a  tendency  (generally  of  a  spasmodic  kind),  to  diverge  into 
the  trivialities  or  absurdities  of  bibliomania,  that  we  must 
look  for  future  progress  in  the  elucidation  of  the  technical 
and  antiquarian  problems  which  confront  the  historian. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  have  we  ventured  to  suggest 
the  formation  of  a  metropolitan  Printers’  Club,  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  considerations  seem  to  give  a  point  to  our  recom¬ 
mendation.  It  is  now  se  ttled  beyond  a  doubt  that  among 
the  followers  of  the  Craft  there  is  such  an  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  nobility,  its  high  historical  interest,  its 
pre-eminent  importance  in  the  future,  as  would  prevent  an 
association  of  the  kind  degenerating  into  either  a  trade-union 
or  a  debating  society  ;  and  that  the  asperities  of  mutual 
competition,  the  cares  of  our  daily  avocation,  might  be 
advantageously  softened  and  relieved  by  a  little  social 
intercourse.  In  such  a  Society,  practical  matters  should  not 
be  tabooed ;  but  we  are  certain  that,  while  partly  forming  its 
raison  d’etre ,  they  need  not  debar  the  cultivation  of  the 
social  amenities,  the  intellectual  (and  often  very  delightful) 
“  fads  ”  in  which,  as  the  Caxton  Exhibition  demonstrated, 
many  of  us  are  pleased  to  indulge.  The  Master  Printers’ 
Association  is  unfortunately  dissolved  ;  yet  employers  more 
than  ever  need  to  confer,  not  simply  with  reference  to  their 
relations  with  those  whom  they  employ,  but  also  by  whom 
they  themselves  are  employed,  which  is,  indeed,  to  our 
mind,  much  the  more  important  relation  of  the  two.  As  a 
mere  question  of  £.  s.  -d.,  it  would,  we  are  well  con¬ 
vinced,  pay  to  found  and  maintain  such  an  organization,  as 
we  again  suggest. 

Should  a  proper  occasion  arise  for  doing  so,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  our  proposal  of  a  Master 
Printers’ Club  could  be  most  suitably  entertained  and  carried 
into  practical  effect  early  in  the  coming  year. 

Not  without  some  foundation,  therefore,  do  we  recur  to 
the  past  as  a  year  of  promise.  In  some  respects — especially 
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those  which  appear  most  cogent  in  the  counting-house — 
1877  has  been  a  “bad  one,”  and  marked  by  a  depression 
in  trade  recently  unexampled.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
some  happy  hours  to  recall, — there  has  been  “  something 
accomplished,  something  done,”  • — •  from  which  we  may 
legitimately  derive  satisfaction.  Thankful  for  these,  and 
hopeful  in  regard  to  what  is  to  come,  we  will  wish  our 
many  readers,  individually  and  collectively, 

St  ftappu  anti  :Pro3perou3  ©tar! 


THE  GRAMMAR  OF  LITHOGRAPHY, 


CHAPTER  XXII  ( contimied ). — Tints. 

Various  other  kinds  of  Tints. 

166.  ■'THNTS  formed  BY  Tranferring  Lines,  &c. — In 
J  par.  82  we  treated  of  transferring  lines,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  ink-work.  The  same  system  may  be  pursued  in 
getting  light  tints  in  colour-work  with  good  effect,  and  for  a 
simple  light  tint  in  conjunction  with  full  colour,  the  mode 
there  described  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  These  lines  from 
plate,  however,  may  be  used  very  effectively,  and  four  dis¬ 
tinct  gradations  obtained  with  one  printing,  by  following  the 
instructions  about  to  be  given. 

The  plate  to  be  used  should,  of  itself,  form  what  may  be 
denominated  a  quarter-tint.  The  parts  which  are  to  be  of 
full  strength  are  drawn  in  with  litho  ink,  and  those  which 
are  to  be  white  are  to  be  gummed  out.  The  lines  from  the 
copper  or  steel  plate  are  then  to  be  transferred,  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  direction.  When  this  first  transfer  is  complete,  the  stone 
must  be  washed  as  clean  as  water  will  make  it.  It  must 
then  be  prepared,  either  by  an  acid,  such  as  acetic  acid,  or 
a  salt,  such  as  the  mixture  of  alum  and  sal  ammoniac  (see 
par.  86);  the  latter  being  what  we  prefer.  In  this  process 
it  is  necessary  that  particular  attention  be  paid  to  this  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  stone.  To  make  the  process  more  certain, 
it  is  well  to  wash  off  the  salt  with  a  small  pad  of  soft 
cotton,  covered  with  prepared  chalk  or  whiting,  which, 
by  a  gentle  friction  that  does  no  harm  to  the  work, 
removes  the  scum  formed  by  the  wash.  When  the  stone  is 
dry,  those  parts  which  are  not  to  receive  the  second  series 
of  lines  are  gummed  out.  The  direction  of  this  second 
series  of  lines  is  very  important,  and  must  make  an  angle  of 
6o°  with  those  first  transferred.  A  piece  of  cardboard  may 
be  cut  into  an  equilateral  (equal-sided)  triangle  of  any  con¬ 
venient  size, — say  six  inches  on  each  edge.  One  edge  being 
applied  to  the  lines  already  on  the  stone,  a  pencil  line 
should  be  drawn  along  one  of  the  other  sides.  The  new 
transfer  is  cut  along  one  of  the  lines  at  or  near  the  edge,  or 
is  marked  similarly  on  the  back,  and  is  then  laid  upon  the 
stone,  so  that  the  lines  will  run  in  the  direction  previously 
marked,  that  is,  forming  an  angle  of  6o°  with  those  first 
transferred.  After  transferring,  the  stone  is  to  be  prepared 
a  second  time,  and  a  line  put  upon  it  to  complete  the 
triangle.  The  third  transferring  is  then  done,  and  the 
result  should  be  that  the  lines  coincide  in  direction  with  the 
three  sides  of  the  triangle  : — thus  A 

The  reason  for  putting  the  lines  so  particularly  in  this 
direction  is,  that  the  production  of  any  set  pattern  is  thereby 
avoided.  During  the  operation  this  may  be  verified  on  an 
unused  part  of  the  stone.  Let  the  first  two  transferrings  be 
crossed  at  right  angles,  and  the  third  divide  them  equally. 
A  kind  of  striped  pattern  will  now  be  produced  that  would 
look  very  much  out  of  place  in  a  sky,  for  instance.  Prac¬ 
tically,  then,  if  we  want  three  transferrings,  we  must  put 
them  in  in  the  manner  before  explained.  For  the  same 
reasons,  we  are  limited  to  three  transferrings.  This  number 


answers  very  well,  and  will  produce  a  very  fair  sky  effect 
in  subjects  having  a  small  number  of  colours,  or  in  views 
having  two  tints. 

At  this  stage  of  our  work  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind 
the  student  that  the  process  just  described  is  best  suited 
for  polished  stones,  and  that  it  will  print  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  than  the  rubbed-in  tints  previously  treated  of.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  next  method. 

167.  Tints  from  Stippled  Plates. — In  paragraph  74 
we  spoke  of  a  paper  prepared  by  rolling  it  on  a  stipple- 
plate.  In  stipple  or  similar  colour-work  upon  polished 
stones,  where  it  is  small,  a  sky  or  other  effect  may  be  chalked 
upon  this  paper  and  transferred  in.  Where  the  surface  is 
large,  the  plate  itself  may  be  inked  in,  as  for  copperplate 
transfers,  and  transferred  to  produce  a  tint.  This  method 
may  be  also  further  utilized  by  chalking  upon  the  transfer 
and  adding  ink  to  produce  darker  effects,  the  lights  being 
scraped  out  previous  to  transferring.  This,  however,  is 
scarcely  applicable  where  there  is  more  than  one  colour  in 
the  sky,  as  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  work  to  the  set-oft 
on  the  stone  so  as  to  secure  register.  In  the  pursuit  of  the 
art  it  is  almost  imperatively  necessary  to  be  practically  ac_ 
quainted  with  all  these  methods,  so  as  to  be  able  to  employ 
the  one  best  suited  to  the  work  in  hand. 

168.  We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  usual  methods 
of  making  tints.  They  certainly  play  an  important  part  in 
the  production  of  a  chromolithograph  or  oleograph.  It 
will  easily  be  conceived  that  all  the  methods  adopted  in 
lithography  are  more  or  less  used  in  the  production  of  a 
chromolithograph.  Chalk,  ink,  and  scraping  are  frequently 
employed  on  one  stone,  and  the  artist  must  have  taste  and 
experience  to  know  where  to  employ  each  to  good  effect. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  give  a  few  hints  to  the  young 
student  upon  the  best  manner  of  proceeding,  leaving  it  to 
his  further  experience  to  show  to  him  where  he  may  depart 
from  rule. 

The  picture  must  be  first  well  studied,  and  the  number 
of  printings  approximately  determined,  before  proceeding 
to  work.  To  this  end,  a  scale  of  tints  and  colours  should 
be  prepared  of  the  full  strength  it  is  intended  to  work  them, 
and  this  should,  if  possible,  be  rigidly  adhered  to  until  the 
work  is  completed,  as  far  as  these  patterns  permit.  A 
similar  series,  of  a  square  form,  may  be  put  upon  the  stones 
so  as  to  print  side  by  side  upon  the  edge  of  the  subject. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  precise  hue  and  tone  of  a 
colour  when  it  is  surrounded  by  others,  a  small  hole  may 
be  cut  in  each  of  two  pieces  of  white  and  black  paper. 
The  printing  colours  can  thus  be  fairly  compared  with  that 
of  the  picture  ;  for  if  they  appear  exactly  similar  when 
viewed  by  means  of  the  white  paper  and  also  by  the  black, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that,  practically,  a  perfect  match 
or  facsimile  has  been  attained. 

In  going  through  the  colours  of  the  subject  to  be  copied, 
the  pure  hues  of  the  primary  colours  must  have  especial 
attention,  as  they  cannot  be  produced  by  over-printing,  like 
the  secondaries  and  tertiaries.  Thus,  the  yellows,  blues, 
and  reds  should  first  be  determined,  especial  notice  being 
taken  whether  any  very  deep  bit  of  colour  cannot  be  got 
by  dusting  powder-colour  on  the  print,  so  as  to  save  a 
working.  Assuming  that  some  of  the  secondary  colours, 
green,  purple,  and  orange,  may  be  produced  by  printing 
two  primary  colours  over  each  other,  we  may  next  seek  for 
any  special  pervading  hues  of  citron,  russet,  olive,  grey,  or 
brown.  If  any  of  these  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
picture,  they  must  have  printings  to  themselves.  This  is 
usually  the  case  with  greys  and  browns,  and  often,  also, 
with  green.  As  there  is  a  limit  to  the  intensity  to  be 
obtained  in  printing  some  of  the  colours,  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  two  printings  of  full  strength  of  the  same 
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colour,  not,  however,  from  the  same  stone.  For  a  finished 
picture  we  may  require  something  like  the  following  list 
A  pervading  warm  tint  is  generally  required  to  tone  down 
the  rawness  of  the  white  paper  in  landscape  and  other 
artistic  work  where  brilliancy  is  not  the  first  requisite.  This 
tint  may  in  some  cases  be  deepened  towards  the  foreground 
by  adding  more  colour  to  one  part  of  the  roller  than  to 
another.  Of  course  this  tint  may  be  omitted  in  parts 
requiring  great  purity  of  colour.  Then  we  may  reckon 
upon  two  yellows,  three  blues,  three  reds,  a  green,  two 
greys,  and  two  browns,  besides  a  finishing  brown.  We 
thus  reach  fifteen  printings,  which  circumstances  may 
modify  by  requiring  less  or  demanding  more,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  important  figures  making  considerable  differ¬ 
ence.  Thus,  if  there  were  no  figures  at  all,  some  of  the  blues 
and  reds  might  be  modified  or  dispensed  with.  The  varying 
requirements  of  softness  and  texture  will  often  determine 
where  ink  or  chalk  must  be  used,  and  whether  it  is  to  be 
used  neatly,  or  delicately,  or  coarsely.  Wherever  chalk  is 
used,  it  should,  if  possible,  have  a  solid  colour  underneath 
or  over  it,  so  as  to  soften  and  modify  that  harshness  which 
would  result  from  contrasts  with  other  tints  of  a  solid  or 
lighter  colour.  The  effect  of  granulation  in  producing  : 
intensity  and  depth  is  very  important,  and  is  thus  more 
effectively  obtained  than  by  printing  one  solid  colour  over 
another.  This  may  be  got  by  using  either  ink  or  chalk,  or 
both  combined,  the  one  colour  showing  between  the  other. 


JOBBING-ROOM  ECONOMY, 

N  interesting  lecture  on  the  subject  of  Job-work  was 
recently  delivered  before  the  Vienna  Overseers’ 
Society,  by  Herr  Josef  Vogl,  manager  to  the  celebrated 
German  printer  Carl  Fromme,  of  Vienna,  and  we  com¬ 
mend  his  views  to  our  readers’  attention.  Herr  Vogl  con¬ 
siders  that  a  sketch  embodying  the  leading  idea  of  a  job 
should  be  roughly  drawn  out  on  paper  of  the  proper  size 
by  the  overseer,  or  other  duly-appointed  person,  before  the 
compositor  is  set  to  work.  The  chief  lines  should  be  indi¬ 
cated  on  such  sketch,  as  also  the  leading  types  to  be  used. 
The  length  and  width  of  measure  should  be  duly  defined, 
and  the  corners  or  border  to  be  used  selected.  If  this  be 
not  done,  the  compositor,  when  his  work  is  perhaps  sub¬ 
sequently  altered,  can  urge  with  some  show  of  reason  that 
“  tastes  differ.”  Without  an  outline  sketch  the  compositor 
will  lack  the  right  motif  for  his  work,  while  with  it  there 
will  still  be  “  ample  room  and  verge  enough  ”  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  individual  fancy  and  taste.  Herr  Vogl  regards 
the  common  injunction  frequently  given  to  compositors 
along  with  the  MS.,  to  “  make  a  tasteful  job  of  it,”  as  mean¬ 
ingless  ;  and  his  opinion  is  that  the  result  must  inevitably 
be  unsatisfactory,  many  hours  probably  having  to  be  wasted 
to  make  a  job  what  it  might  and  should  have  been  in  the 
first  instance,  if  the  compositor  had  only  had  some  tangible 
indication  upon  which  to  proceed. 

However  well  it  may  be  for  a  tyro  to  study  the  theory  of 
jobbing-work  as  reduced  to  a  system,  in  actual  practice  it 
will  be  found  that  every  job  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own 
merits  rather  than  in  conformity  to  any  given  set  of  rules. 
The  one  aim  always  to  be  pursued  is,  that  the  production 
shall  bear  the  impress  of  the  sense  of  beauty  on  the  part  of 
the  workman,  and  that  it  shall  fulfil  the  object  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Perfection  should  be  aimed  at  even  in  the 
cheapest  work,  since,  broadly  speaking,  no  more  time  is 
required  to  execute  a  job  well  than  to  do  it  in  a  perfunctory 
and  slovenly  manner. 

The  overseer,  or  some  other  duly-qualified  person, 
should  look  over  the  job  in  the  metal  before  the  form  is 
locked  up,  so  that  any  lines  can  be  altered  if  necessary 


before  a  proof  is  pulled.  This  will  save  the  type  from 
being  spoiled  by  being  returned  to  the  cases  with  the  ink 
only  partly  washed  off,  as  is  but  too  often  the  case  if  any 
of  the  main  lines  are  changed  after  an  impression  has  been 
taken.  Besides  this,  the  re-setting  of  lines  frequently 
leads  to  new  mistakes  being  made,  which  induces,  in  its 
turn,  the  necessity  for  a  second  or  even  third  proof. 
When  the  proof  has  been  pulled,  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  overseer,  after  being  passed  in  to  the  reader. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  clean,  or  author’s  proof, 
should  be  printed  upon  paper  of  the  same  quality,  colour, 
and  size  as  is  subsequently  to  be  used  for  the  whole 
impression.  The  tout  ensemble  of  many  a  title-page  and 
circular  has  been  so  spoiled  for  want  of  conformity  to  this 
rule,  that  the  author  or  publisher,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
returned  the  proof,  desiring  the  job  to  be  recomposed. 

Seeing  the  many  kinds  and  sizes  of  jobbing  types  usually 
contained  in  a  modern  office,  it  is  certainly  too  much  to 
have  to  repeat,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  in  what  charac¬ 
ter  a  particular  word  or  line  is  to  be  set,  a  long-winded 
title  like,  for  example,  “  Two-line  Great  Primer  Old  Style 
Antique  Condensed”;  Herr  Vogl  therefore  urges  that  every 
jobbing-office  should  have  a  specimen-book,  embodying  all 
its  display  types,  each  grade  and  size  having  a  distinctive 
number,  by  which  it  shall  be  known.  The  corresponding 
figure  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  type-case,  and  serve  as  label. 
Each  jobbing  compositor  and  reader  should  receive  a 
copy  of  such  specimen-book,  and  but  few  weeks  would 
suffice  to  make  the  former  as  much  at  home  among  the  cases 
thus  labelled  as  ever  he  could  be  when  they  bore  the  long- 
sounding,  and  by  reason  of  dirt,  mostly  illegible  titles. 

The  jobbing  department  should  always  be  in  proximity 
to  the  overseer’s  closet,  since  the  frequent  consultation 
between  him  and  the  compositors  will  otherwise  result  in 
great  loss  of  time. 

Clearing-away,  though  as  important  a  branch  of  the 
jobbing  department  as  any,  is  too  often  altogether  neg¬ 
lected,  the  sole  care  and  attention  being  mostly  concentrated 
on  the  composition  and  presswork.  Now  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  axiom,  that  a  regular  and  systematic 
clearing-away  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  an 
orderly  jobbing-room.  This  branch  of  the  work  should 
not  be  intrusted  to  the  “  display”  hands,  as  their  time  is  too 
valuable ;  and  as,  in  that  case,  it  will  not  be  many  weeks 
before  galleys  and  boards  will  be  loaded  with  jobs  waiting 
to  be  distributed,  and  which  will  consequently  be  “picked” 
time  after  time,  till  nothing  remains  but  one  mass  of  “pye.” 
It  is  also  a  great  mistake  to  let  this  duty  devolve  upon 
compositors  only  temporarily  engaged,  as  the  result  will 
too  often  be  an  indiscriminate  admixture  of  different  types. 
If  possible,  distribution  and  clearing  away  should  be 
carried  on  in  a  separate  room,  into  which  all  display 
forms  are  to  be  carried  when  done  with.  If  the  jobbing 
hands  are  permitted  to  retain  any  printed-off  matter  in 
their  frames,  it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  find  any 
particular  “  sorts  ”  which  may  run  short.  When,  however, 
all  such  forms  are  separately  located,  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  lay  one’s  hand  upon  what  may  be  required  and  at 
liberty.  Moreover,  if  certain  compositors  are  told  off  for  this 
special  duty,  there  will  be  a  much  better  chance  of  having 
all  the  display  cases  in  good  order. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  battered  type,  unwashed 
forms,  &c.,  will  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  same 
persons,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  report  such  matters 
to  the  overseer.  If  business  is  conducted  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  indicated  above,  Herr  Vogl  is  of  opinion  that  the 
capital  invested  in  jobbing  material  will  be  utilized  to  its 
full  value,  the  continual  ordering  of  “  sorts  ”  avoided,  and 
time  and  money  saved. 
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CRYPTOTYPE, 

AS  our  readers  are  aware,  we  have  from  time  to  time 
drawn  attention  to  various  processes  for  photograph¬ 
ing  upon  wood  for  the  use  of  the  engraver.  Some  of  these 
methods  are  photographically  very  excellent,  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  bear  a  good  deal  of  handling.  But  the  work,  in 
one  style,  has  unfortunately  a  strong  tendency  to  chip  away 
in  pieces  upon  the  application  of  the  engraving  tool ;  while 
in  another,  the  wood  is  immersed  in  chemical  solutions,  which 
render  it  rotten,  besides  reacting  upon  the  graver.  Some 
other  methods  which  overcome  these  two  difficulties  have 
the  drawback  of  the  block  requiring  to  be  kept  protected 
from  strong  light.  The  process  of  Cryptotype,  which  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Smith,  son  of  Mr.  Worthing¬ 
ton  G.  Smith,  the  well-known  artist  and  engraver,  is  free 
from  all  these  defects.  The  block  is  not  placed  in  water, 
which  is  liable  to  warp  it,  nor  chemically  prepared  in  any 
way,  the  only  preparation  being  the  Chinese  white,  com¬ 
monly  used  by  draughtsmen  on  wood.  The  picture  is  an 
unchangeable  dead  black,  which  can  be  readily  added  to,  if 
necessary,  by  pen,  pencil,  or  brush,  as  easily  as  if  no  photo¬ 
graph  had  been  applied. 


Mr.  Smith  himself  says  : — - 

“The  discovery  was  not  accidental.  It  was  only  arrived  at  after 
nearly  three  years’  incessant  daily  work  in  one  direction.  Nearly  every 
day  of  all  this  long  period  saw  a  more  or  less  disheartening  and  often 
expensive  failure.  That  it  is  a  success  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  as 
during  the  last  six  months  it  has  been  largely  tested  in  different 
directions  by  many  engravers,  and  always  with  uniform  and  perfectly 
satisfactory  results.  Many  portraits  have  of  late  been  engraved  direct 
from  the  Cryptotype  image.  The  process  is  also  adapted  for  producing 
an  enlarged  image  on  the  wood  of  any  object  direct  from  the  field  of  the 
microscope.” 

As  a  matter  of  business,  Mr.  Smith  keeps  the  nature  of 
the  process  a  secret,  so  that  we  cannot  give  our  readers  that 
insight  into  its  manipulation  which  we  have  freely  done  when 
such  information  has  been  at  our  command. 

Inventors  are  always  sanguine,  as  well  as  ingenious, 
therefore  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  test  the  foregoing 
statements  by  actual  experiment.  Of  course  we  cannot 
show  in  these  pages  an  unengraved  sample  of  Cryptotype, 
but  we  can  testify  to  the  merits  of  the  process,  of  which  we 
append  an  example,  which  has  been  engraved  without  any 
drawing  on  the  wood  whatever.  The  annexed  illustration 
seems  to  us  to  carry  with  it  its  own  recommendation. 


Example  of  “  Cryptotvpe,”  the  invention  of  Mr.  Arthur  E,  Smith. 


£)ec.  15, 1877.] 
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TZ  (F.  W.).  Bildnisse  mit  der  Relief-Maschine 
zum  Druck  auf  der  Buchdrucker-Presse.  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III.,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  Elisabeth, 
Konigin  von  Preussen,  Goethe.  Festgabe  zur  vierten 
Sacularfeier  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst. 
[Berlin  :  28.  August  1840.]  x6mo. 

A  series  of  portraits  of  the  persons  named,  executed  at  the  printing-press  in  relief¬ 
printing,  in  commemoration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  invention  of  printing. 

-  Sammlung  von  Verzierungen  in  Abgiissen  fur  die  Buchdrucker- 

presse.  Berlin  :  1824 — 42.  4to. 


A  collection  of  ornamental  designs, 
many  of  them  being  executed  by  the 
pupils  in  Gubitz’s  establishment. 

Gubitz  was  born  in  the  year  1786,  and 
educated  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Berlin,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
fie  brought  himself  into  notice  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seven  well-executed  vignettes. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  Sciences,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “  Conversations  Lexicon  ” 
and  many  other  publications ;  but  on 
account  of  his  father  (a  steel-engraver) 


becoming  blind,  he  afterwards  relin¬ 
quished  the  sciences  and  became  celebra¬ 
ted  as  an  engraver,  many  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  attaining  great  perfection  in  finish, 
whilst  his  coloured  engravings  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  well-known  oil  paintings  were 
much  sought  after.  In  1805  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
Many  specimens  of  his  ornamental  de¬ 
signs  for  the  use  of  the  printer  will  be 
found  in  the  Gesselbchaften ,  an  esteemed 
journal  founded  by  Gubitz  himself. 


Gueintzius  (C.).  Encomium  nobilis  atque  utilis  Artis  Typographic^. 

[In  Wolf,  “  Monumenta  Typographica.”] 

Guetle  (Johann  Conrad).  Kunst,  in  Kupfer  zu  stechen,  zu  radiren 
und  zu  aetzen,  in  schwarzer  Kunst  und  punktirter  Manier  zu 
arbeiten.  Ehemals  durch  Abraham  Bosse  etwas  davon  herausge- 
geben,  jetzo  aberganz  neu  bearbeitet  und  mit  den  neuesten  Erfin- 
dungen  der  heutigen  Kunstler  beschrieben,  zur  Belehrung  fiir 
angehende  Kunstler  und  Liebhaber.  3  vols.  Nurnberg  und 
Altdorf :  1795-6.  8vo. 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  xxii.  552  and  19  copper-  of  the  After-Treatment  of  the  Plate  ; 
plates,  treats  of  the  Preparation  of  the  Vol.  III.,  pp.  xxiv.  135,  13  copperplates, 
copperplate  and  Art  of  Engraving  on  it  ;  of  the  Printing,  Description  of  Presses, 
Vol.  II.,  8  leaves,  pp.  350,  2  copperplates,  &c. 


Guicciardini  (Lodovico).  Descrittione  di  tutti  i  Paesi  Bassi,  altri- 
menti  detti  Germania  Inferior.  Anversa  :  1567.  Folio — Anversa: 
1588.  Folio,  with  78  plans  of  cities,  most  of  them  on  two  pages. 


Luigi  Guicciardini  was  a  Florentine 
nobleman,  who  lived  for  many  years  at 
Antwerp,  and  there  wrote  and  published 
the  above  Description  of  the  Low 
Countries.  He  was  the  first  author  of 
distinction  who  gave  a  world-wide  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  legend  of  Koster,  which  was 
originally  set  on  foot  by  Jan  van  Zuren 
and  Dierick  Coornhert.  He  says,  in  his 
book,  “According  to  the  common  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  assertion 
of  other  natives  of  Holland,  as  well  as 
the  testimony  of  certain  authors  and 
records,  it  appears  that  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  and  stamping  letters  and  characters 
on  paper,  in  the  manner  now  used,  was 
first  invented  in  this  place  [Haarlem]. 
But  the  author  of  the  invention  happen¬ 
ing  to  die  before  the  art  was  brought  to 
perfection  and  had  acquired  repute,  his 
servant,  they  say,  went  to  reside  at 
Mayence,  where,  giving  proofs  of  his 
knowledge  in  that  science,  he  was  joyfully 


received,  and  where,  having  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  business  with  unremitting 
diligence,  it  became  at  length  generally 
known,  and  was  brought  to  entire  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  fame 
afterwards  spread  abroad  and  became 
general,  that  the  art  and  science  of  print¬ 
ing  originated  in  that  city.  What  is  really 
the  truth  I  am  not  able,  nor  will  I  take 
upon  me,  to  decide,  it  sufficing  me  to 
have  said  these  few  words,  that  I  might 
not  be  guilty  of  injustice  towards  this 
town  and  this  country.”  The  story  is 
told,  it  will  be  seen,  as  it  was  heard,  and 
without  comment.  There  is  not  given 
the  name  of  the  printer,  the  date  of  the 
invention,  or  the  titles  of  his  books. 
Guicciardini’s  book,  which  was  of  marked 
merit,  was  translated  and  printed  in 
many  languages.  The  further  progress 
of  the  legend  will  be  detailed  sub  voce 
Junius  (Hadrianus). 


Guichard  (J.  M.).  Notice  sur  le  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis. 
Paris  :  1840.  8vo.  pp.  131. 

Guignes  (Joseph  de).  Essai  Historique  sur  la  Typographic  Orientale 
et  Grecque  de  lTmprimerie  Royale.  Paris  :  1787.  qto.  pp.  94. 
— 1790.  4to. 


- Principes  de  Composition  Typographique,  pour  diriger  un 

Compositeur  dans  PUsage  des  Caracteres  Orientaux  de  lTmpri¬ 
merie  Royale.  Paris  :  1 790.  4to. 

Joseph  de  Guignes,  an  eminent  oriental  scholar  in  France,  was  born  at  Pontoise 
in  1721,  died  1800.  His  “Essai  Historique  ”  is  replete  with  curious  researches  and 
interesting  anecdotes. 

Guillaume  (B. ).  Notice  biographique  et  eloge  de  Jean  Gutenberg, 
inventeur  de  Pimprimerie.  Chauny  :  1861.  8vo. 

Guiraudet.  Caisse  de  Secours  pour  la  Typographic  Parisienne. 
Paris  :  1853.  8vo. 

- -  Coup  d’GEil  sur  la  Typographic  et  la  Librarie  a  l’Exposition 

Universelle  de  1855.  Paris  :  1857.  8vo.  pp.  70. 

Extract  from  the  Memoires  of  the  “  Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils.” 

■ - -  Projet  dissociation  entre  tous  les  Imprimeurs  de  France. 

Paris  :  1857.  8vo.  pp.  4. 

Guldberg  (C.  A.).  Historish  Udsigt  over  Bogtrykkerkonsten  fra 
dens  Begyndelse  til  neerveerende.  Et  Indbydelsesskrift  til  Sekular- 
fester  i  Christiania  d.  24.  Juni,  1840.  Christiania  :  1840.  4to. 
pp.  24. 

Woodcut  of  Gutenberg’s  Portrait.  Pages  21 — 24  give  a  short  history  of  printing  i 
Scandinavia,  _  especially  in  Christiania,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  ther 
were  15  printing-offices,  with  35  presses,  and  employing  95  workmen. 


Gussago  (Germano  Jacopo).  Memorie  storico-critiche  sulla  Tipo- 
grafia  Bresciana,  raccolte  ed  estese  ;  colle  Memorie  istorico-critiche 
delle  Bresciane  edizioni  del  Secolo  XV  e  dei  libri  stampati  nel 
Secolo  XV  e  sul  principio  del  XVI  nel’  agro  Bresciano.  Brescia  : 
1 8 1 1 .  4to.  4  preliminary  leaves  and  226  pages. 

Gutch  (John  Matthew).  Observations  or  Notes  upon  the  writings  of 
the  Ancients,  upon  the  materials  which  they  used,  and  upon  the 
Introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  etc.  Bristol :  1827.  8vo. 
pp.  170. 

Only  25  copies  printed  for  private  distribution. 


Gutenberg  (John). 

John  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  typo¬ 
graphy,  was,  it  is  believed  (for  there  is 
no  record  of  the  fact),  born  at  Mayence, 
about  the  year  1397.  His  parents,  who 
were  of  noble  birth,  were  called  Frielo 
Gensfleisch  and  Else  Gutenberg,  and  he 
took  his  mother’s  name,  probably  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  prevailing  custom  of 
the  period,  in  order  that  her  patro¬ 
nymic  might  not  become  extinct.  During 
Gutenberg’s  minority,  the  peace  of 
Mayence  was  continually  disturbed  by 
broils  between  the  burghers  and  nobles. 
In  1420  the  burghers,  in  retaliation  for  a 
slight  supposed  to  have  been  cast  upon 
them  by  the  nobles,  destroyed  the  houses 
and  goods  of  many  of  the  latter,  and, 
further,  passed  restrictions  upon  them 
that  were  so  galling,  that  Frielo  Gens¬ 
fleisch  and  many  others  elected  to  go 
into  exile.  It  is  not  known  where  they 
took  refuge ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  it 
was  in  Strasburg,  as  it  is  in  this  city  the 
first  notice  is  found  of  John  Gutenberg. 
In  1432  he  visited  Mayence,  probably  on 
business  connected  with  his  mother’s 
money  affairs.  Otherwise,  the  first  thirty 
years  of  his  life  are  a  blank.  The  most 
important  events  of  his  after-life  might 
have  been  equally  unknown,  but  for  his 
various  appearances  as  plaintiff  or  de¬ 
fendant  in  his  country’s  law-courts.  It 
is  from  the  records  of  those  courts,  in  a 
large  degree,  that  we  glean  the  story  of 
his  life. 

An  amnesty  was  granted  to  many  of 
the  exiled  citizens  of  Mayence  in  1430, 
among  them  being  John  Gutenberg.  He 
continued,  however,  to  reside  abroad. 

When  his  father  died  he  left  a  widow 
dependent  on  a  small  pension,  allowed 
by  the  authorities  of  Mayence  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  sequestration  of  the 
Gensfleisch  family  estate.  They  neg¬ 
lected  or  refused,  however,  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  to  recognize  this  obligation. 
Finding  that  the  clerk  or  recorder  of  the 
city  of  Mayence  was,  in  1434,  on  a  visit 
to  Strasburg,  Gutenberg  deemed  it  a 
good  opportunity  for  enforcing  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  pension.  He  therefore 
caused  the  representative  of  Mayence  to 
be  committed  to  gaol  as  a  delinquent 
debtor.  Fearing,  however,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  quarrel  between  the  two 
cities,  the  magistrates  induced  him  to 


suspend  his  claim.  Van  der  Linde  says 
“  The  ease  with  which  Gutenberg  re¬ 
linquishes  his  monetary  claim,  and  which 
at  once  shows  him  to  be  a  better  knight 
than  financier,  exhibits  a  trait  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  explains  much  in  his  later 
fate.” 

Two  years  after,  Gutenberg  appeared 
before  the  city  judge  of  Strasburg  as 
defendant  in  a' case  of  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage.  The  plaintiff  was  Anne, 
called  Zur  Isernen  Thur  (Anne  of  the 
Iron  Gate).  The  judgment  of  the  court 
is  not  on  the  record  ;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  suit  was  withdrawn,  and  the  case 
ended  by  the  marriage  of  the  parties,  the 
name  of  “  Ennel  Gutenberg,”  which  is 
on  the  tax-roll  of  the  city  of  Strasburg, 
being  believed  to  refer  to  this  lady. 

In  the  year  1439  George  Dritzehen 
instituted  a  suit  for  the  restitution  to  him 
of  certain  money  alleged  to  have  been 
invested  by  his  deceased  brother  An¬ 
drew  in  a  speculation  of  Gutenberg’s. 
As  an  alternative,  he  prayed  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  position,  as  partner 
in  the  said  enterprise.  Gutenberg  ad¬ 
mitted  his  pecuniary  liability,  but  refused 
strenuously  to  admit  George  Dritzehen 
into  the  project,  resolving  on  keeping 
both  its  operations  and  object  a  secret  to 
himself. 

Eleven  witnesses  were  called  at  this 
trial,  and  from  their  evidence  an  idea  is 
to  be  obtained  of  the  character  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  Gutenberg  at  this  time.  He 
appears  to  have  occupied  an  honourable 
position  in  the  town,  and  to  have  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  the  master  of 
many  curious  arts.  In  an  age  when 
nearly  every  handicraft  was  regarded  as 
an  “art  and  mystery,”  and  surrounded 
with  much  secrecy,  this  accomplishment 
was  a  very  considerable  distinction.  The 
testimony  shows  that  Gutenberg  prac¬ 
tised  at  least  three  distinct  arts  :  one  was 
stone  or  gem  polishing;  one  was  the 
making  of  mirrors ;  and  the  third  was 
the  great  secret  into  which  George  Drit¬ 
zehen  wanted  to  be  initiated. 

Gutenberg  seems  to  have  borrowed 
money  from  several  persons  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  on  these  businesses,  and 
to  have  had  co-partners  and  pupils. 
Unexpectedly,  he  was  visited  by  some  of 
his  partners  in  a  retreat  he  had  resorted 
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Gutenberg  (John) — continued. 

to  in  a  ruined  convent  near  Strasburg. 
He  was  found  working  at  a  mysterious 
art,  which  he  protested  he  had  not 
covenanted  to  teach  them.  After  some 
pressure,  however,  he  consented  to 
divulge  the  secret  and  to  accept  partners 
in  the  project,  the  first  fruits  or  produce 
of  which  were  to  be  ready  for  the  great 
fair  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1439. 

Andrew  Dritzehen  not  possessing  the 
money  qualification  to  constitute  him  a 
partner,  contributed,  in  lieu  of  it,  his 
labour.  He  is  testified  to  have  worked 
early  and  late  on  a  task,  imposed  upon 
him  by  Gutenberg,  and  died  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  it. 

When  Gutenberg  heard  that  Andrew 
Dritzehen  was  dead,  he  was  greatly 
alarmed,  for  he  feared  that  Dritzehen’s 
brothers  would  obtain  possession  of  the 
tools,  and  thereby  learn  the  secret. 
Gutenberg  therefore  sent  his  servant 
“  who  made  the  press,  and  knew  all  about 
the  matter,”  with  instructions  to  remove 
from  it  an  unnamed  tool,  in  four  pieces, 
held  together  by  two  buttons.  He  was 
so  to  disconnect  the  parts  that  no  one 
could  tell  the  object  of  the  whole.  But 
another  partner  had  anticipated  this 
order,  and  removed  this  tool,  as  well  as 
what  were  called  “the  forms.”  The 
latter  were  consigned  to  the  melting- 
kettle  by  Gutenberg. 

The  processes  of  the  new  art  were  thus 
kept  secret,  but  their  object  was  not. 
One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  it  was 
printing— not  xylographic  printing,  for 
lead  was  employed.  A  goldsmith  had 
been  engaged  to  “do  work  connected 
with  printing  ” ;  a  circumstance  which 
in  itself  refutes  the  argument  of  some  of 
the  bibliographers  that  Gutenberg’s  first 
types  were .  of  wood,  even  were  it  not 
practically  impossible  that  this  material 
should  have  been  used.  He  had,  in 
short,  devised  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  art  of  bookmaking. 

Van  der  Linde,  and  many  other  less 
precise  writers  hold  that  the  key  of  the 
invention  ,  of  printing  was  the  movable 
type,  the  interchangeability  of  the  letters, 
the  endless  combinations  of  which  they 
were  capable.  De  Vinne,  with  the  acu¬ 
men  of  an  educated  practical  printer, 
however,  shows  that  this  key  consisted 
in  the  mechanism  for  making  the  types — 
the  mechanism  by  which  they  could  be 
made  more  cheaply  than  letters  engraved 
on  wood,  and  so  accurate  as  to  body  that 
they  could  be  combined  and  interchanged 
with  facility.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
invention  of  the  adjustable  type-mould 
with  its  appliances  of  punch  and  matrix. 
It  was  on  this  invention  that  the  fame  of 
Gutenberg  rests. 

Gutenberg,  in  the  action  in  which  the 
preceding  facts  were  elicited,  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  resisting  the  claims  of  George 
Dritzehen  to  be  admitted  a  partner.  He 
was  not  able,  however,  at  the  time,  to 
complete  his  invention  and  to  satisfy  his 
colleagues.  Before  leaving  Strasburg, 
Gutenberg  had  sold  the  last  remnant  of 
his  inheritance. 

There  is  a  record  of  what  may  have 
been  one  of  his  earliest  transactions  on 
his  return  to  Mayence.  In  1448  he  per¬ 
suaded  his  relative,  Arnold  Gelthus,  to 
borrow  from  two  persons  the  sum  of  150 
guilders,  for  the  use  of  which  he  was  to 
pay  an  interest  of  8£  guilders  yearly. 
Gutenberg  having  no  securities  to  offer, 
Gelthus  had  to  mortgage  the  rents  of 
some  of  his  houses  for  the  purpose.  At 
this  time  he  was  living  in  the  house  Zum 
jfnngen,  belonging  to  his  uncle,  and  this 
house  he  made  both  his  residence  and  his 
printing-office. 

It  is  probable  that  prior  to  1450  Guten¬ 
berg  printed  several  small  productions, 
for,  had  he  been  uniformly  unsuccessful 
all  these  years,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  able  to  borrow  money  from  time  to 
time.  He  possibly  had  to  leave  over, 
for  a  more  auspicious  time,  his  projects 
for  printing  a  large  book,  and  to  content 
himself  with  “jobbing-work,”  as  it 
would  now  be  called.  Among  these 
minor  products  were  certain  Letters  of 
Indulgence,  eighteen  copies  of  which  are 
known,  all  bearing  the  printed  date  of 
1454  or  1455. 

Gutenberg  had  now,  apparently,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  utmost  extremity  of  an 
unsuccessful  inventor.  He  therefore 
went,  as  a  last  resource,  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  money-lender  of  Mayence,  John 
Fust. 


The  terms  of  the  contract  between  the 
two  parties,  which  was  made  in  August, 
T45°>  were  these :  —  The  partnership 
between  Gutenberg  and  Fust  should  be 
for  .five  years,  in  which  time  the  work 
projected  by  Gutenberg  should  be  com¬ 
pleted.  The  purposes  of  the  partnership 
were  not  specified,  but  Fust  was  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  Gutenberg  800  guilders  at  6  per 
cent,  interest.  The  tools  and  materials 
made  by  Gutenberg  for  the  uses  of  the 
.  partnership  were  to  remain  mortgaged  to 
Fust,  as  security  for  his  loan  of  800 
guilders,  until  the  whole  sum  should  be 
paid.  When  these  tools  and  materials 
were  made  and  completed,  Fust  was, 
every  year,  to  furnish  Gutenberg  with 
300  guilders  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  paper,  vellum,  ink,  wages,  and 
other  materials  that  would  be  required 
for  the.  execution  of  the  work.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  advances,  Fust  was 
to  have  one-half  of  the  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the 
partnership.  Fust  was  to  be  exempt 
from  the  performance  of  any  work  or 
service  connected  with  the  partnership, 
and  was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
any  of  its  debts. 

The  object  of .  this  partnership  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  issue  of  a  great  edition 
of  the  Bible,  the  price  of  a  fair  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  which  at  the  time  was  500 
guilders.  Fust,  instead,  however,  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  800  guilders  at  once,  allowed  two 
years  to  pass  before  fully  paying  the 
money.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  when 
Gutenberg  had  got  a  new  fount  of  type 
ready,  and  was  prepared  to  print,  he  had 
need  of  much  more  for  expenses  and 
material  than  the  300  guilders  allowed 
him  by  the  agreement.  Fust  perceiving 
the  need  of  Gutenberg,  proposed  a  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  contract,  viz.,  the  imme¬ 
diate  payment  of  800  guilders  instead  of 
three  successive  years’  payment  of  300 
guilders.  He  also  proposed  to  remit  his 
claim  to  interest  on  the  800  guilders 
already  advanced.  To  this  variation  of 
the  original  agreement  Gutenberg,  per¬ 
haps  necessarily,  consented. 

Two  editions  of  the  Bible  were  the 
outcome  of  the  Fust  connection.  They 
are  called  respectively  the  ‘‘Bible  of 
42  lines  ”  (because  there  are  that  number 
of  lines  in  each  column),  or  “  Gutenberg 
Bible,”  and  sometimes  the  “  Mazarine 
Bible  ”  (because  a  copy  in  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  was  the  first  to  fix  the 
date  of  production  of  the  book) ;  and  the 
“Bible  of  36  lines,”  or  the  “Bamberg 
Bible,”  or  “  Pfister’s  Bible.”  There  is  a 
doubt  as  to  which  was  the  earlier  edition, 
but  the  weight  of  authority  inclines  to 
the  first-named,  especially  as  one  copy 
contains  the  certificate  of  the  illuminator 
that  he  finished  his  work  in  1456.  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens  assigns  the  date  1460  to 
“  Pfister’s  Bible.” 

It  is  not  known  how  many  copies  of 
this  book  were  printed,  nor  the  price  at 
which  it  was  published.  Unbound  copies 
were  sold  not  long  after  its  publication 
for  sums  ranging  from  12  guilders  to  60 
crowns.  At  the  sale  of  the  Perkins 
Library,  June  6,  1873,  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  of  42  lines  on  vellum  was  sold  for 
,£3,400,  and  a  magnificent  copy  on  paper 
for  £2,900.  The  latter  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly, 
and  catalogued  by  him  in  his  “Monu- 
menta  Typographica  ”  at  3,000  guineas. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  books  were 
warmly  received.  Commercially,  also, 
they  seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  In 
1455,  oh  the  6th  of  November,  Fust 
brought  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
money  he  had  advanced  to  Gutenberg. 
The  latter  was  unable  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  proceedings  in  the  court  are 
on  record,  and  the  general  impression  to 
be  derived  from  them  is  that  Fust  had 
taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  associate. 
In  the  result,  the  materials  and  printing- 
office  of  Gutenberg  were  taken  possession 
of  by  Fust.  [See  Fust.] 

Peter  Schceffee,  a  young  man  about 
twenty-six  years  old,  was  already  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  printing-office,  and  Fust 
selected  him  to  manage  the  place  after 
its  possession  had  been  wrested  from  its 
original  owner.  Gutenberg  was  then 
nearly  sixty  years  old,  but  his  tremendous 
reverse  did  not  altogether  dishearten  him. 
He  determined,  in  fact,  to  start  a  new 
office.  I11  the  prosecution  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  Gutenberg  was  able,  as  he  had  so 
often  been,  to  find  the  necessary  mone- 


Gutenberg  (John) — conthiued, 

tary  assistance.  The  chancellor  of  the 
town  of  Mayence,  Conrad  Humery,  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Divinity  and  Syndic  to  the  town, 
came  to  his  aid.  Some  of  his  old  work¬ 
men  joined  him.  He  had  some  materials 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  old 
office,  for.  the  money  advanced  by  Fust 
only  carried  a  lien  on  the  types  that 
were  made  by  its  expenditure.  The 
types  of  the  Bible  of  36  lines  were  pro¬ 
bably  not  included  in  this  lien,  for  it 
seems  that  Gutenberg  retained  in  his 
own  possession  their  punches  and  ma¬ 
trices. 

This  new  office  was  in  operation  about 
the  year  1458.  In  1460  Gutenberg  printed 
the .  “  Catholicon,”  a  combination  of  a 
Latin  grammar  and  dictionary,  in  large 
folio. 

Two  years  later  Mayence  was  sacked 
by  Adolph  II.  The  house  of  Fust  was 
burned,  and  his  printing-office  destroyed. 
It  is  not  known  how  Gutenberg  was 
affected  by  this  catastrophe  ;  his  office, 
indeed,  may  not  then  have  been  situated 
there.  In  1466  the  printing-office  which 
contained  his  types  was  in  operation  at 
Eltvill,  a  small  town  near  Mayence. 

In  1465  Adolph  had  made  Gutenberg 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  court,  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  archbishop  intended 
thereby  to  recognize  the  utility  of  Guten¬ 


berg’s  invention.  His  work  ended  about 
this  period  ;  perhaps  the  rules  of  the 
court  required  him  to  retire  from  active 
business.  The  printing-office  at  Eltvill 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  relatives 
by  marriage — the  brothers  Henry  and 
Nicholas  Bechtermiintze.  The  art  had 
already  spread,  and  been  adopted  in  five 
German  cities.  It  was  then  being  taken 
to  Subiaco,  near  Rome,  by  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz,  and  was  being  welcomed 
into  France  by  the  king. 

Gutenberg  did  not  enjoy  for  long  the 
leisure  and  the  distinction  of  a  courtier. 
It  is  not  known  when  he  died,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  he  was  dead  in  February, 
1468.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  death,  or  whether 
he  left  any  family.  It  is  supposed  that, 
uncheered  and  untended  by  wife  or  chil¬ 
dren,  he  died  poor  and  in  debt.  The 
theory  that  Gutenberg  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Francis  at  Mayence,  which 
had  till  recently  found  general  accepta¬ 
tion,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Dr. 
Bockenheimer,  in  a  pamphlet  published 
in  1876,  who  seeks  to  prove  that  his  actual 
burial-place  was  in  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans.  This  church  was  pulled 
down  in  1742,  in  order  to  build  another 
on  its  site.  The  tomb  of  Gutenberg  was 
destroyed. 


Memorials  of  Gutenberg :  -The  fol¬ 
lowing  monuments  have,  in  the  course  of 
time,  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  great 
proto-printer : — 

A  tablet  monument,  was  set  up  by 
Adam  Gelthus,  a  relative,  near  his  tomb 
in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Mayence  : 
“To  Johan  Gensfleisch,  inventor  of  the 
art  of  printing,  deserving  well  of  all 
nations  and  languages,  Adam  Gelthus 
has  erected  this  monument  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  memory  of  his  name.  His  remains 
rest  peaceably  in  the  church  of  St. 
Franciscus,  at  Mayence.”  This  tablet, 
as  well  as  Gutenberg’s  tomb,  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  already  stated,  in  1742. 

An  ecclesiastic  of  eminence,  Ivo  Wittig, 
who  was  Chancellor  and  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Mayence,  set  up  a  second 
tablet  in  the  court  of  the  house,  of  the 
Gensfleisch  family  at  Mayence,  with  this 
tribute  :  —  “  To  John  Gutenberg, .  of 
Mayence,  who  first  of  all  invented  print¬ 
ing-letters  in  brass  [matrices  and  moulds] 
by  which  art  he  has  deserved  honour  from 
the  whole  world.” 

In  1837  there  was  inaugurated  at 
.Mayence  a  noble  monument  to  Guten¬ 
berg,  which  was  executed  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  the  Danish  sculptor.  It  adorns 
one  of  the  public  squares,  called  Guten¬ 
berg  Platz.  The  statue  is  handsome  in 
its  proportions  and  graceful  in  its  poise — 
Gutenberg  standing  with  one  foot  slightly 
advanced,  holding  his  Bible  clasped  to 
his  breast  with  one  hand,  while  several 
punches  are  lightly  grasped  in  the  other. 
A  series  of  bas-reliefs  upon  the  pedestal 
exhibit  the  simple  processes  of  the  art 
in  its  earliest  stages.  The  inscription 
states  that  the  monument  was  erected 
by  the  citizens  of  Mayence  with  the 
assistance  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  1840  a  statue  of  Gutenberg,  by 
the  celebrated  French  sculptor  David 
d’Angers,  was  erected  in  the  market-place 
of  Strasburg,  now  called  La  Place  Gut- 
tenberg.  The  figure  stands  erect,  hold¬ 
ing  forth  a  sheet  with  the  noble  legend 
from  Genesis,  “  Et  la  lumiere  fut.” 
Upon  the  pedestal  four  bas-reliefs  illus¬ 
trate  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  the  printing-press,  and  on  the 
front  various  great  authors  of  Europe 


are  grouped  around  a  printing-press.  A 
copy  of  the  David  monument  stands  in 
the  great  court  of  the  Imprimerie  Na¬ 
tional  at  Paris. 

A  monument  has  also  been  erected  in 
the  city  of  Frankfort.  Upon  a  lofty 
pedestal  of  fine  red  sandstone  stand  three 
colossal  figures  in  electro-plated  copper 
(the  three  figures  were  entirely  made  in 
the  galvanic  apparatus),  the  central 
figure  being  Gutenberg,  with  a  type  in 
his  hand,  while  Schoeffer  stands  on  his 
right  and  Fust  on  his  left.  Four  sitting 
figures  on  the  corners  of  the  pedestal 
represent  Theology,  Poetry,  Natural 
Science,  and  Industry.  Upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  pedestal  medallions  contain  the 
heads  of  celebrated  printers. 

Mr.  J.  P.  A.  Madden,  however,  well 
says  : — “  Why  should  we  speak  of  monu¬ 
ments  of  bronze  or  stone  to  commemorate 
the  services  of  Gutenberg?  His  monu¬ 
ment  is  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  : 
more  frail  than  all,  it  is  more  enduring 
than  all — it  is  the  Book  !  ” 

Mr.  Theodore  De  Vinne,  in  his  “In¬ 
vention  of  Printing,”  says : — “  Considered 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  the 
merit  of  Gutenberg’s  invention  may  be 
inferred  from  its  permanency.  His  type- 
mould  was  .  not  merely  the  first,  it  is  the 
only  practical  mechanism  for  making 
types.  For  more  than  four  hundred 
years  this  mould  has  been  under  critical 
examination,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  supplant  it.  Contrivances 
have  been  introduced  for  casting  fifty  or 
more  types  at  one  operation  ;  for  swaging 
types,  like  nails,  out  of  cold  metal  ;  for 
stamping  types  from  cylindrical  steel  dies 
upon  the  ends  of  copper  rods  ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  these  and  other 
inventions  in  the  field  of  type-making 
machinery  are  not  better  methods  of 
making  types.  There  is  no  better  method 
than  Gutenberg’s.  Modern  type-casting 
machines  have  moulds  attached  to  them 
which  are  more  exact  and  more  carefully 
finished,  and  which  have  many  little 
attachments  of  which  Gutenberg  never 
dreamed  ;  but  in  principle,  and  in  all  the 
more  important  features,  the  modern 
models  may  be  regarded  as  the  moulds 
of  Gutenberg.” 


Dec.  is,  1877.] 
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Gutenberg-' s  Types.  —  The  printing  - 
office  at  Eltvill  passed,  as  already  stated, 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  and  Nicholas 
Bechtermuntze.  They  did  not  actually 
come  into  possession,  but  appear  to  have 
managed  it.  In  1467  there  proceeded 
from  this  office  the  book  known  now  as  the 
“  Vocabularium  ex  quo.”  The  types,  on 
the  death  of  Nicholas  Bechtermuntze, 
were  transferred  to  the  custody  or  the 
possession  of  the  Brothers  of  Common 
Life,  who  had  a  printing-office  at  Marien- 
thal,  near  Eltvill,  as  early  as  1468.  For 
some  reason  unknown,  the  Brotherhood 
made  no  use  of  the  types.  In  the  year 
1508  they  were  sold  to  Frederick  Hau- 
man,  of  Nuremberg,  who  established  a 
printing-office  at  Mayence,  and  who  used 
these  types  in  many  of  his  books.  The 
house  that  had  been  occupied  by  Hau- 
man  as  a  printing-office  was  subsequently 
used  for  the  same  purpose  by  Albinus,  a 
printer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
types  of  Gutenberg  were  in  this  house 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  after  this  their  history  cannot  be 
traced. 

Gutenberg's  Portrait. —  The  portrait 
given  above  is  reprinted  from  Hansard’s 
“  Typographia.”  The  face  is  apparently 
copied  from  the  old  print  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  which  was  engraved  in 
Lacroix'  “Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 


It  is  the  most  ancient  portrait  of  Guten¬ 
berg,  and  concerning  it  Mr.  De  Vinne 
says  : — “It  presents  him  to  us  as  a  man 
of  decided  character,  not  to  be  cajoled 
or  managed  by  a  partner  in  business. 
The  thin  curving  lip  and  pointed  nose, 
the  strongly-marked  lines  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  the  bold  eyes  and  arrogant  bearing 
of  the  head,  reveal  to  us  a  man  of 
genius  and  of  force,  a  man  born  to  rule, 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  of  inflexible 
resolution.” 

The  Gutenberg  Journal  reports  that 
the  French  booksellers  possess  a  beautiful 
lithograph  representing  Gutenberg,  which 
is  a  copy  of  an  oil  painting  found  about 
1858  in  the  Medallion  Room  of  the 
National  Library.  The  following  is  the 
history  of  their  portrait:  —  “A  French 
ex -army  surgeon,  Gamba,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  Paris  painter  named 
Choisnet,  who  learned  from  Gamba  that 
he  had  found  this  painting  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Palace  of  Mayence,  during  the 
French  occupation  in  1792.  “  Struck  with 
the  expression  of  this  intelligent  phy¬ 
siognomy,”  wrote  Gamba  in  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  Choisnet  on  Gutenburg,  in 
1858,  “I  referred  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
Episcopal  Gallery,  and  ascertained  that 
this  portrait  was  no  other  than  that  of  the 
discoverer  of  Printing.” 


Gutenberg.  Bevnerkungen  eines  Elsassers  iiber  die  Gutenbergs- 
Feier,  mit  besonderer  Riicksichtnahme  auf  die  dadurch  veran- 
lassten  Aeusserungen  des  Zeitgeistes.  Strassburg  :  no  date.  8vo. 


Gutenberg  a  Strasbourg,  ou  l’lnvention  de  l’lmprimerie.  Diver¬ 
tissement,  en  un  acte,  mele  de  chant  et  des  danses,  pour  l’inau- 
guration  de  la  statue  de  Gutenberg.  Strasbourg,  1840.  8vo. 


Gutenberg,  Erfinder  der  Buchdruckerkunst.  Eine  historische  Skizze 
mit  mehreren  Zeichnungen  und  Facsimile  autographisch  ausgefuhrt 
von  den  Zoglingen  der  Strassburger  Industrie-Schule.  Strassburg  : 
1840.  4to.  pp.  26  in  lithography. 

Gutenberg-Fest.  Das  Gutenberg-Fest  eine  poetische-humoristische 
Beschreibung,  zur  Erinnerung  an  die  Feierlichkeiten  des  14.  15. 
und  16.  Augusts,  1837.  Mainz  :  1837.  8vo. 


Gutenberg  (Johann).  Gedenkbuch  an  die  festlichen  Tage  der 
Inauguration  des  Gutenbergs  Denkmal  zu  Mainz.  .  .  .  Nebst.  .  .  . 
einer  kurzen  Lebensbeschreibung  G.’s.  Mainz  :  1837.  8vo. 
4  lithographic  plates,  pp.  viii.  207. 

Gutenberg  in  seiner  Werkstatt,  zur  Erinnerung  an  die  vierte  Siicular- 
feier  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst.  Gemalt  von  Niemann. 
Lithogr.  von  Zollner  u.  Scldick.  Leipzig  :  1840.  Imp.  folio. 

Gutenberg  und  die  unsterbliche  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst, 
sowie  deren  Vervollkommnung  seit  dem  Beginn  derselben,  bis  auf 
unsere  Zeit ;  zugleicli  mit  einer  kurzen  Schilderung  derjenigen 
Manner,  welche  sich  um  dieselbe  am  meisten  verdient  gemacht 
haben  ;  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  Deutschland.  Eine  Fest- 
gabe  zur  vierten  Sacularfeier  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst, 
den  24.,  25.  und  26.  Juni  1840,  alien  Jiingern  und  Verehrern  der¬ 
selben  gewidmet.  Leipzig :  1 840.  8vo. 

Gutenberg.  Zeitschrift  fur  Buchdrucker,  Sclniftgiesser,  Zeichner, 
Holzschneider,  Graveurs,  Stein-  und  Kupferdrucker,  Galvanogra- 
fen,  Stilografen,  etc.  (Edited  by  M.  Auer.)  Wien  :  1855-5(3. 
Fol.  No  more  published. 

Gutenberg  Album.  Zur  Erinnerung  an  das  Vierte  Sacularfest  der 
Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst,  gefeiert  zu  Ulm  am  24.  Juni, 
1840.  Ulm :  1840.  4to. 

Gutenberg’s  Archiv,  oder  Sammlung  fur  Kunde  deutscher  Vorzeit  in 
alien  Beziehungen.  Unter  Mitwirkung  mehrerer  herausgegeben 
von  O.  F.  H.  Schonhuth.  Schwab,  Hall  :  1848.  8vo. 

Gutenberg’s  Dream.  London  :  [1868].  8vo.  pp.  8. 

No.  1,462  of  a  series  of  tracts  issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 

Knowledge. 

Gutenberg’s  erster  Druck.  Facsimile  der  ersten  Seite  des  ersten  in 
der  Welt  gedruckten  Buches.  Bei  Gelegenheit  der  vierten  Sacu¬ 
larfeier  des  Typendrucks  mit  einer  kurzen  geschichtl.  Erlauterung 
herausg.  von  D.  F.  Werhan.  Dresden  :  1840.  Folio. 

Gutenbergsfest  (Das)  in  Gorlitz.  Aus  dem  neuen  lausitzischen 
Magazin  besonders  abgedruckt.  Gorlitz  :  1840.  8vo. 

Gutenberg  Statue.  Aufruf,  um  das  herannahende  Sacularfest  der 
Buchdruckerkunst  durch  Errichtung  eines  Monuments  zu  Ehren 
ihres  Erfinders,  Joh.  Gensfleisch  zum  Gutenberg,  wiirdig  zu  feiern. 
Mainz:  1840.  4to.  pp.  7. 


Gutenberg  Statue.  Kurzer  Abriss  der  Lebensbeschreibung  Guten¬ 
bergs.  Nebst  Nachrichten  iiber  die  Errichtung  und  Einweihung 
seines  Denkmals  von  Thorwaldsen  zu  Mainz.  Mainz:  1840. 
8vo.  pp.  viii.  207.  4  lithographic  plates. 

Gutenberg  Jubilee  on  the  Invention  of  Printing.  Article  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  London  :  vol.  xxv.  page  446. 

Gutenberg. — See  Dingelstedt.  Fournier,  Gama,  Laborde, 
Langenschwarz,  Meyer,  Oberlin,  Pauhausen,  Schaab, 
SCHELTEM,  &C. 

Gutner  (Jo.  G. ).  Typographic  Chemnitiensis  primte  plagulte.  [In 
Wolf,  “Monumenta  Typographica.”] 

Guyot  Fils.  Art  de  lTmprimerie-librairie,  compose  en  1 795>  quant 
au  mecanisme  typographique.  Paris:  1836.  4to. 

Of  this  work  only  one  copy  was  printed,  which  is  in  the  National  Library 

of  Paris. 

Guzman. — See  Cabrera. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PATENTS,  NEW  AND  LAPSED, 


SPECIFICATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING : 

Published  in  November,  1877. 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  Paper-making  Machinery  :  to  adapt  the  same 
for  making  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  Millboard  or  Pulp- 
board.  Masson,  A.  [No.  1,285.  April  3,  1877.  6d.  Draw¬ 

ing.] — 'file  object  is  to  adapt  machinery  for  making  paper  at  one 
operation  from  two  or  more  simultaneously  supplied  streams  of 
pulp  of  different  qualities  or  colours,  or  the  same  may  be  employed 
for  making  pulpboard  by  employing  two  or  more  streams  of  the 
same  kind  of  pulp. 

An  Improved  Printing  Press.  Squintani,  C.  G.  [From  Clark  and 
Daughaday,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  No.  1,400.  April  10,  1877. 
6d.  Drawing.] — An  application  of  simple  rocking  or  lever 
motion  to  the  combined  operations  of  inking  the  forms  and 
impressing  the  sheet  in  small  hand  printing-presses. 

Improvements  applicable  to  Machinery  for  Letterpress  Printing. 
Ingram,  W.  J.  [No.  1,419.  April  11,  1877.  6d.  Drawings.] 

Relates  to  block-printing  upon  continuous  paper ;  to  greater 
facilities  for  removing  and  replacing  electros  in  underlaying  and 
overlaying  in  making  ready ;  to  adapting  cleansing-rollers  or 
brushes  for  cleaning  the  form,  when  necessary ;  and  to  the  dis¬ 
connecting  of  the  folding  apparatus  at  will,  so  that  the  machine 
may  continue  printing  and  laying  the  sheets  upon  a  table,  when 
the  folding  is  not  found  to  be  going  satisfactorily. 


LAPSED  PATENTS  RELATING  TO  PRINTING. 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Composing  Type.  Smith,  W.  N. 
[No.  3,721.  Oct.  28,  1874.] 

A  New  or  Improved  Calendar  or  Almanac  and  Advertising  Medium. 

Bardo,  F.  [No.  3,753.  Oct.  30,  1874.] 

Improvements  in  Presses  for  Relief-stamping  or  Printing,  and  in 
reservoir  Ink  or  Colour  Rollers,  for  regulating  the  flow  of  ink  or 
colour  therefrom. — [No.  2,844.  Oct.  28,  1870.] 


THE  CAXTON  CELEBRATION, 


Report,  etc.,  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  MEETING  of  the  promoters  of  the  recent  Caxton  Exhibition  was 
held  on  the  17th  ult,  at  the  hall  of  the  Stationers’  Company, 
Ludgate-hill,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Reed,  when  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  submitted. 

1'he  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  having  closed  their 
work,  the  committee  appointed,  twelve  months  ago,  at  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  Westminster,  were  prepared  to  give  an  account  of  their  trust. 
On  no  day  more  appropriate  could  they  have  assembled,  because  it  was 
close  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  printing  in  England,  Caxton’s 
first  imprint  bearing  date  November  18,  1477.  He  congratulated  the 
general  committee  on  the  marked  success  of  their  project  in  a  country 
where,  in  the  matter  of  celebrations,  there  had  been  conspicuous  failures. 
Difficulties  had  abounded,  but  their  greatest  difficulty,  arose  from  that 
very  success.  The  growth  of  the  idea  that  books  printed  by  Caxton 
might  be  gathered  and  exhibited  in  Stationers’  Hall  for  ten  days  had 
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expanded  in  the  briefest  space  into  a  resolution  to  prepare  an  exhibition 
in  the  apartments  of  South  Kensington,  and  to  keep  it  open  for  nine 
weeks.  Machinery  in  motion,  and  various  appliances  of  the  art,  from 
paper-making  upwards,  had  been  for  the  first  time  seen  by  the  public. 
Thousands  of  people  visited  the  Exhibition,  many  of  them  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  view  to  something  higher  than  mere  curiosity.  He  estimated  very 
highly  these  educational  advantages  among  a  people  bent  upon  advanc¬ 
ing  technical  education.  The  collection  was  unique  as  well  as  priceless, 
and  since  nothing  they  had  asked  had  been  denied  them,  from  the 
Queen  to  the  humblest  worker  in  the  Craft,  it  was  most  satisfactory  to 
know  that  every  article  lent  for  Exhibition  had  been  safely  returned  to 
its  owner.  Their  thanks  were  due  to  many  willing  helpers,  but 
to  none  more  than  to  Mr.  Blades,  perhaps  the  highest  authority  on 
all  questions  relating  to  early  printing,  and  to  the  compilers  of 
the  Catalogue,  which,  now  that  it  was  perfected,  was  held  to  be  a 
work  of  the  greatest  value  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  After  what 
he  had  said,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  looked  at  the  money  value 
of  the  Exhibition  as  one  of  the  least  of  its  advantages,  yet,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  it  was  to  go  in  aid  of  the  broken-down  printer,  or 
his  child  when  left  an  orphan,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
a  clear  balance  of  about  one  thousand  pounds  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  next  read  the  report,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following,  omitting  those  passages  which  treat  of  the 
preliminary  meetings  and  their  results,  all  of  which  were  duly  chronicled 
in  these  pages  at  the  time  : — 

In  the  scheme  of  the  Caxton  Celebration,  a  twofold  object  was  con¬ 
templated, — a  national  homage  to  the  first  English  printer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  provision  of  some  charitable  help  to 
followers  of  Caxton’s  art  who  might  stand  in  need  of  such  assistance. 

In  all  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  national  rather  than  the  charitable  object  has  been  made 
the  more  conspicuous,  and  this  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  character 
of  the  resolutions  submitted  to  the  two  public  meetings  which  have  been 
held.  The  connection  of  William  Caxton,  in  his  character  of  the  first 
English  printer,  with  Westminster  Abbey,  and  with  the  Mercers’  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  City  of  London,  as  an  apprentice  and  a  merchant,  were 
the  historical  events  to  be  signalized  and  commemorated  ;  while  the 
benefit  accruing  to  England  by  the  Introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing 
was  the  national  fact  to  be  acknowledged  and  celebrated. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  depended  mainly  upon 
the  material  which  the  various  exhibitors  provided,  and  therefore  a  debt 
of  gratitude  is  due  to  them  all  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  thus 
assisted  the  scheme  of  the  Caxton  Celebration.  The  Executive  grate¬ 
fully  appreciate  the  compliment,  to  the  General  Committee  as  well  as  to 
themselves,  involved  in  the  fact  that  so  large  an  array  of  invaluable 
literary  treasures  was  placed  at  their  disposal  to  enrich  the  collection. 
Many  of  these  are  unique,  and  priceless  from  the  impossibility  of  re¬ 
placement.  The  anxiety  attendant  upon  such  responsibility  has  been 
felt  by  the  Executive,  and  it  is  with  considerable  gratification  that  they 
are  enabled  to  report  that  these  treasures  have  been  safely  returned  to 
the  various  owners.  To  acknowledge  individually  the  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  by  all  the  exhibitors  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  would 
prove  tedious  in  the  perusal ;  the  Committee,  however,  feel  that  there  are 
some  whose  names  should  be  specially  recorded  for  the  number, 
interest,  and  intrinsic  value  of  their  contributions. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  veiy  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  unique  and  valuable  books  contributed  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  from  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham 
Palace.  Also  acknowledgments  are  similarly  due  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl  Stanhope,  Earl  Beauchamp,  Earl  Jersey, 
Earl  Leicester,  the  Chief  Librarians  of  the  Libraries  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Edinburgh,  the  City  of  London,  Lambeth  Palace,  Sion  College, 
the  Inner  Temple,  Gottingen,  Ghent,  and  Rome,  and  to  the  Mercers’ 
Company,  the  Stationers’  Company,  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s,  Westminster,  and  others. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made  in  this  place  of  the  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Bibles  (above  400)  lent  by  Mr.  PL  J.  Atkinson,  of  the  collection 
of  interesting  literary  autographs  lent  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  gallery  of  portraits  of  printers  by  Mr.  William  Blades. 

If,  however,  the  obligations  of  the  Committee  are  to  be  measured  by 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  collections  placed  at  their  disposal,  then 
undoubtedly  the  name  entitled  to  the  most  prominent  position  in  this 
list  is  that  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Spencer,  for  his  kind  liberality 
in  lending  his  magnificent  collection  of  the  productions  of  William 
Caxton  and  other  early  printers.  The  contributions  from  the  Althorp 
library  formed  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  Exhibition,  both  from 
their  number  and  intrinsic  value. 

Among  contributors  of  the  appliances,  modern  and  antique,  of  the 
art  of  printing,  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  especially  due  to  Mr. 
Wyndham  S.  Portal  for  his  exhibition  of  the  actual  process  of  paper¬ 
making  by  hand,  to  Mr.  Dellagana  for  his  illustration  of  the  processes 
in  operation  of  stereotyping,  electrotyping,  &c.,  and  to  all  the  contribu¬ 
tors  of  the  numerous  inventions  or  improvements  connected  with 
printing  machinery. 


The  credit  of  the  origination  of  the  suggestion  which  led  to  the  work 
thus  reported  rests  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Printers’ 
Pension  Corporation,  who  has  also  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Caxton 
Exhibition,  and  the  Executive  Committee  cannot  close  their  labours 
without  bearing  their  hearty  testimony  to  the  arduous,  protracted,  and 
gratuitous  services  rendered  by  him,  without  which  the  Exhibition 
would  never  have  been  undertaken,  and  could  not  have  been  success¬ 
fully  carried  out. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  June,  and 
closed  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  September.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  statistics.  The  gross  number  of  visitors  amounted  to  24,684,  of 
which  number  4,132  were  admitted  by  tickets  supplied  to  the  journey¬ 
men  in  the  various  printing-offices.  The  attendances  fluctuated  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  period  :  the  first  week  giving  the  lowest  number, 
viz.  1,989,  and  the  last  week  the  highest,  viz.  3,853.  The  day  with 
the  smallest  attendance  was  Friday,  July  6th,  when  172  was  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  day  with  the  largest  attendance  was  the  Bank  Idoliday, 
Monday,  August  the  6th,  when  the  number  was  1,317. 

The  receipts  for  admission  were  as  follows  : — 

£.  x.  d. 

Upon  payment  at  the  doors  ...  ...  ...  879  15  8 

And  by  tickets  issued  to  printing-offices...  ...  101  10  6 


Giving  a  gross  return  of  ...  ...  ...  981  6  2 


Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Committee  to  observe  a  wise 
economy  in  the  matter  of  expenses,  but  in  all  such  undertakings,  as  is 
well  known,  the  work  of  preparation  necessarily  involves  considerable 
outlay.  The  Caxton  Exhibition  has  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
although  not  a  little  of  the  expenditure  has  been  borne  privately.  In¬ 
deed,  were  it  not  for  the  subscriptions  that  had  been  made  to  provide 
for  defraying  the  expenses  attendant  upon  preparing  the  Exhibition,  the 
accounts  would  have  shown  a  considerable  deficit.  During  the  period 
that  the  Exhibition  was  open,  the  receipts  for  admission  more  than  met 
the  current  expenditure.  The  subscriptions  have  enabled  the  Executive 
to  defray  all  expenses  attending  the  Celebration,  and,  after  allowing  a 
sufficient  margin  for  such  small  claims  as  may  still  be  outstanding,  the 
Executive  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  sum  not  far  short  of 

1,000  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Printers’  Corporation  for  charitable 
purposes. 

One  difficulty  the  Executive  are  compelled  to  mention  and  deplore, 
and  that  is  the  delay  in  the  production  of  the  corrected  Catalogue. 
This  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  continual  growth  of 
the  scheme  and  the  almost  unceasing  additions  which  were  constantly 
being  made  to  the  Exhibition.  When  the  Catalogue  appeared  as  finally 
corrected,  it  fully  justified  the  time  and  labour  which  had  been  gratui¬ 
tously  bestowed  upon  it  ;  and  it  will  remain  a  fitting  memorial  of  the 
Exhibition  and  a  trustworthy  epitome  of  information  upon  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats. 

As  a  national  homage  to  the  first  English  printer,  the  Caxton  Cele¬ 
bration  may  be  pronounced  an  indisputable  success.  The  historical 
associations  of  William  Caxton  with  the  art  of  printing  and  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  this  country  have  been  brought  prominently  before  the 
world,  and  the  Exhibition  of  his  printed  works  has  been  the  most  com¬ 
plete  that  has  ever  been  attempted,  or  is,  indeed,  possible.  The  scheme 
had  the  sympathy  and  patronage  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  Leopold,  and  many  of  the  nobility  who  are  distinguished 
for  their  appreciation  of  literature,  besides  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
eminent  literary  men  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Press  lent  its 
valuable  aid  to  give  publicity  and  eclat  to  the  Celebration,  and  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  the  labours  of  our  proto-typographer  William  Caxton 
were  never  before  so  well  known  or  so  highly  appreciated.  A  very 
valuable  aid  has  been  afforded  in  the  direction  of  technical  education. 
The  Exhibition,  both  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  a  printer  and  to 
the  general  public,  was  eminently  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  recorded  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  many  of  the 
operative  printers  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition. 

The  Caxton  Celebration  has  also  been  useful  from  a  literary  and 
historical  point  of  view.  Some  important  misconceptions  have  been 
removed  through  its  instrumentality,  and  valuable  additions  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  included  within  its  scope,  and  in 
the  most  important  object  and  aim  of  the  Celebration,  the  anticipations 
of  its  promoters  have  been  more  than  realized. 

Mr.  Overall,  librarian  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  remarked  that  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  it  was  determined  to  devote  any  funds  remaining  to  a 
special  pension  connected  with  the  Celebration. 

Mr.  Alfred  Littleton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode  next  moved  the  resolution,  “That  the  Executive 
Committee  be  requested  to  hand  the  balance  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Printers’  Pension  Corporation,  to  be  dealt  with  (except  so  far  as  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  gift  of  ^200  is  concerned)  by  the  Council  of  the  said 
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Corporation,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  General 
Meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Monday,  March  26th.” 

Mr.  W.  Blades,  who  seconded  the  proposition,  said  although  the 
Celebration  had  been  a  success,  it  had  not  been  what  he  expected,  and 
he  was  quite  certain  the  British  public  had  not  taken  the  interest  in  the 
matter  that  they  should  have  done,  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Hodson,  the  Secretary,  the  Celebration’  would  have 
fallen  through  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  good  had  been  done.  This  Exhi¬ 
bition  had  led  to  better  classification  of  old  books,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  books  should  not  be  classified  in  the  same  way  that  insects, 
shells,  and  plants  are. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  already  drawn  attention  to  the  question, 
and  with  that  resolution  before  them  he  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  the  Printers’  Corporation  would  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Overall.  It  would  naturally  be  very  desirable  for  them  that  the 
fund  should  have  some  connection  with  Caxton. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted,  and  the  proceedings  closed  by  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


Banquet  Given  by  the  Stationers’  Company. 

THE  great  day  of  every  year  in  our  City  Guilds  is  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  Master  and  Wardens,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  Court  of 
the  Stationers’  Company  to  give  the  inauguration  banquet  a  special 
feature  this  year  by  inviting  the  executive  committee  of  the  Caxton 
Celebration,  together  with  some  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
exhibition.  The  invitation  was  heartily  responded  to,  and  on  Saturday, 
December  1st,  at  half-past  six,  the  banquet  was  held  in  the  old  Hall 
of  the  Company,  which  is  situated  in  a  street  close  to  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  in  the  centre  of  that  neighbourhood  where,  it  is  believed, 
that,  four  centuries  ago,  the  stalls  of  the  “  Stationarii  ”  were  ranged. 

After  dinner  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  quickly  disposed  of,  the  first 
reference  to  the  special  object  of  the  banquet  being  when  Alderman 
Sir  S.  Waterlow,  M.P.  for  Maidstone,  in  an  amusing  speech  responded 
for  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Master  then  gave  the  health  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Caxton  Celebration,  calling  on  Sir  Charles  Reed  and  Mr.  W.  Blades 
to  respond.  The  former  made  an  effective  speech,  tracing  in  a  rapid 
sketch  the  connection  of  the  Stationers’  Company  with  literature  and 
the  early  printers,  and  the  wonderful  influence  of  Caxton’s  art  on  the 
future  of  his  countrymen.  He  thoroughly  agreed  in  the  eulogy  passed 
by  the  Master  upon  Mr.  William  Blades,  both  for  the  sterling  value  of 
his  literary  labours  and  the  untiring  zeal  with  which  he  had  promoted 
the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Blades,  acknowledging  the  compliment  paid  him,  traced  the 
salient  points  of  the  Exhibition,  and  especially  noticed  the  great 
interest  which  it  had  excited  upon  the  Continent,  several  countries 
sending  representatives  to  the  opening  ceremony.  Of  these  France 
stood  foremost,  and  her  famous  printers  were  ably  represented  by 
M.  Chaix,  the  well-known  printer  and  philanthropist  of  Paris.  At  the 
great  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  that  city  next  year,  a  separate  class 
would  be  set  apart  for  the  illustration  of  the  Art  of  Printing  from  its 
infancy,  and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  thoroughly 
systematic  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out  this  idea 
had  its  origin,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  Caxton  Celebration. 

The  next  toast  was  “The  Exhibitors,”  for  which  the  Librarian  of 
Sion  College  and  Mr.  Atkinson  responded.  The  latter  gentleman 
said  his  first  idea  was  to  lend  about  six  Bibles,  but  eventually  he  lent 
about  400,  and  these,  with  those  from  many  other  libraries,  formed  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Exhibition.  He  knew  many  persons  in 
the  country  who  had  not  had  a  chance  of  visiting  the  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington,  and  felt  assured  that  if  a  separate  exposition  of 
bibles  alone  were  made  next  season,  under  proper  guidance,  it  would 
prove  a  great  success. 

Between  the  toasts  vocal  quartets  were  sung  by  professional  singers, 
one  being  composed  with  special  reference  to  the  occasion.  About 
10  p.m.  the  Master  left  the  chair,  and  the  guests  repaired  to  the 
drawing-room  for  coffee  and  general  conversation  before  their  de¬ 
parture.  Some  of  our  younger  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the 
Stationers’  Company  of  London  existed  long  before  the  art  of  Printing 
was  invented.  They  wrote  and  sold  all  kinds  of  books,  especially 
‘ 1  Absies,  ”  which  were  small  spelling-books,  containing  the  Paternoster, 
Creed,  Ave  Maria,  Graces,  &c.  The  printers,  who  found  their  best 
market  in  the  same  class  of  books,  were  usually  members  of  the 
Stationers’  Company,  and  are  specially  noticed  in  the  earliest  charters. 
It  was,  therefore,  very  appropriate  on  the  part  of  this  Company,  whose 
new  Master,  Mr.  William  Rivington  (Gilbert  &  Rivington),  is  a  retired 
printer,  to  show  their  interest  in  the  memory  of  Caxton,  England’s 
first  printer,  and  to  recognize  the  movement  which  has  made  this 
a  memorable  year  in  the  annals  of  English  typography. 


Discounts  on  Postage-stamps. — The  discount  of  1  per  cent,  on 
purchases  of  postage-stamps  to  the  value  of  £10,  hitherto  allowed,  has 
been  discontinued. 


“A  NEW  BIBLIA  PAUPERUM.” 

WE  commented  upon  the  prospectus  of  this  work  when  it  was 
first  issued,  and  last  month  we  referred  to  the  doubts  as  to  the 
rarity  of  the  woodcuts  which  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Loftie  and  others. 
We  pointed  out  that  there  was  yet  time  and  opportunity  to  explain  away 
all  uncertainty,  and  to  secure  a  proper  account  of  the  blocks  being 
given  in  the  work  itself  when  published.  Since  we  wrote,  Mr.  Bernard 
Quaritch,  to  whom  Mr.  Loftie  appealed,  has  replied  in  the  following 
terms:  “One  of  your  correspondents  calls  upon  me  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  some  mis-statements  in  the  prospectus  of  a  new  book  bearing 
the  above  title.  I  confess  that  I  am  nominally  responsible,  since  my 
name  has  been  announced  as  that  of  the  publisher  in  the  circular  issued 
by  Messrs.  Unwin  Brothers,  who  are  the  real  principals  in  the  matter. 

I  was  requested  to  act  as  publishing  agent  of  a  book  which  they  were 
bringing  out  for  a  charitable  purpose,  and  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
to  accept  the  dedication,  and  Dean  Stanley  to  write  the  preface.  I 
naturally  complied  at  once ;  but  as  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  production  of  the  work  or  the  preparation  of  the  prospectus,  I 
have  made  Messrs.  Unwin  cognizant  of  the  charge  now  brought 
against  their  book,  and  hope  they  may  be  able  to  give  a  suitable 
answer.” 

Immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Alfred  Aspland,  F.S.A.,  a  well-known 
bibliophile,  writes  from  St.  Ellen’s  Field,  Dukinfield,  in  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Loftie’s  views.  He  says  :  “  Will  you  allow  me  to  add  the 
following  particulars  to  Mr.  Loftie’s  communication  in  last  Saturday’s 
Athemzum  ?  On  receiving,  about  a  month  since,  a  circular  announcing 
the  production  of  an  unique  work,  1  probably  intended  for  a  Biblia 
Pauperum  Block  Book,  and  (alluding  to  the  wood-blocks)  which  appear 
never  to  have  been  used  in  any  printed  book,’  I  wrote  to  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  who  was  to  contribute  an  introductory  preface,  to  tell 
him  that  the  blocks  had  been  already  used,  and  an  edition  printed,  in 
this  country.  I  offered  to  send  my  copy  for  his  inspection.  He 
replied,  and  declined  to  receive  it.  At  the  same  time,  a  friend,  well 
acquainted  with  the  proposed  publisher,  wrote  to  him,  stating  the  fact 
as  to  the  previous  publication.  I  took  it  for  granted  that,  as  the 
Messrs.  Unwin  were  no  longer  able  to  fulfil  their  promise  to  the  public, 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned,  but,  on  the  10th  of  November,  I 
received  the  same  circular,  only  omitting  the  name  of  Mr.  Quaritch, 
substituting  for  it  Messrs.  Unwin  Brothers.” 

All  who  know  Messrs.  Unwin  Brothers,  and  the  high  character 
they  bear,  are  aware  that  they  would  not  knowingly  lend  themselves  to 
the  practice  of  any  deception  upon  the  public  in  this  or  any  other 
matter,  and  on  the  14th  those  gentlemen  wrote  the  following  frank 
explanation  of  the  statements  contained  in  their  prospectus  :  “  We  based 
the  statements  in  this  prospectus  on  a  description  of  the  blocks  which  we 
printed  in  1862  for  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Roberts,  who  was  formerly  manager 
to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Gilpin  and  his  successors.  It  was  intended  to 
accompany  a  few  sets  of  proofs  of  these  blocks,  which  had  come  into  Mr. 
Roberts’s  possession,  and  reads  as  follows  : — ‘Ancient  Biblical  Wood 
Engravings  :  a  Series  of  Thirty-eight  large  Wood  Engravings  (7J  in. 
by  5.V  in.),  representing  the  Life  and  Acts  of  our  Saviour.  This  very 
curious  series  is  taken  from  the  original  blocks,  which  were  purchased 
about  thirty  years  since  at  Nuremberg,  by  the  late  Mr.  Sams,  of  Dar¬ 
lington.  They  cannot  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  any  printed  book, 
and  the  artist’s  mark,  which  appears  on  the  thirty-seventh  plate,  is 
unknown  to  any  bibliographer.  M.  Passavant,  the  latest  writer  on  the 
subject,  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  it  in  his  researches.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  blocks  were  thrown  aside  and  never  used, 
after  they  had  been  engraved,  till  a  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries.  They 
form  a  kind  of  Biblia  Pauperum,  illustrative  of  the  life,  miracles,  parables, 
and  sayings  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  occasionally  typical  subjects  from  the 
Old  Testament  are  introduced.  There  are  altogether  seventy-eight 
subjects  represented  on  the  thirty-eight  plates.  A  date  is  given  on  two 
of  the  engravings,  but  it  is  doubtless  an  error  of  1440  for  1470.  As 
an  unknown  or  unpublished  kind  of  block-book  the  work  possesses  a 
high  degree  of  interest.’ 

“  One  of  these  sets  was  purchased  by  our  Mr.  George  Unwin  ;  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  thirty-eight  separate  leaves,  printed  with  a  text  from  Wiclif’s 
Testament  in  red  at  foot,  on  greyish  paper,  and  folioed  with  the  pen  in 
the  corner.  We  have  made  no  secret  of  the  existence  of  this  set ;  it 
has  been  freely  shown,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition  ; 
but  we  leave  your  readers  to  decide  whether  prints  issued  in  this  way 
fairly  come  under  the  definition  of  a  book.  We  can  give  no  further 
data,  both  Mr.  Sams  and  Mr.  Roberts  being  dead.  Possibly  Mr. 
Roberts  (a  careful  man)  may  have  erred  in  giving  ‘  about  thirty  years 
since  ’  as  the  date  of  purchase,  as  upon  minutely  examining  our  copy, 
we  find  on  one  of  the  leaves  a  water-mark,  ‘  1815.’  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  try  and  find  any  evidence  of  publication,  but  without 
avail.  We  suppose,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Loftie  has  got  hold  of  one  of 
these  proof  sets,  and  that  only  in  this  way  have  the  blocks  ever  been 
used.  As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  blocks  themselves  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  though  very  much  worm-eaten,  they  show  no  evidence 
of  wear  from  printing.  We  maintain,  therefore,  the  substantial 
truthfulness  of  our  prospectus.” 
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Writing  a  week  later,  Messrs.  Unwin  say  in  reference  to  Mr.  Aspland’s 
letter,  “  We  think  it  right  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  (1.) 
That  we  certainly  never  had  any  intention  of  abandoning  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  we  do  not  now  see  any  reason  for  doing  so.  (2.)  That,  as 
a  fact,  ‘  The  New  Biblia  Pauperum  ’  will,  in  its  present  form,  be  a 
unique  book,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Loftie,  Mr.  Aspland,  and  possibly 
a  few  others,  may  have  impressions  of  some,  or  even  all,  of  the  engra¬ 
vings.  (3.)  That  as  prospectuses  were  prepared  for  our  separate  use, 
and  issued  separately,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  few  persons  might  receive 
them  in  a  duplicate,  but  all  those  recently  sent  out  have,  in  addition  to 
our  own,  the  name  of  Mr.  Quaritch  as  publisher.  ” 

Still  dissatisfied,  Mr.  Loftie  demands  an  answer  on  the  following 
points,  viz.  : — 

“  1.  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  the  date  1818,  which  is  in  my  copy  of 
these  cuts.  I  also  mentioned  the  title-page  and  the  page  containing 
a  series  of  appropriate  texts  from  the  New  Testament. 

“2.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  volume  containing  the  same 
cuts,  with  texts  in  red  at  the  foot.  This  volume  was  presented  to  the 
Museum  in  1839  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Lingard.  It  has  no  title-page  and 
no  page  of  text. 

“3.  Messrs.  Unwin  mention  an  edition  issued,  or  to  be  issued,  in 
1862,  by  Mr.  Roberts,  for  whom  they  printed  a  description. 

“We  have  thus  three  editions  in  existence,  namely,  that  of  which 
I  have  a  copy,  that  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  of  Mr.  Roberts. 
So  much  for  the  assertion  that  the  cuts  ‘  appear  never  to  have  been  used 
for  any  printed  book.’ 

“It  is  very  possible  that  the  Museum  copy  and  the  ‘few  sets’  in 
Mr.  Roberts’s  possession  in  1862  belonged  to  one  edition.  It  differs 
wholly  from  the  copy  I  have  in  the  red  text  under  each  cut.  On  a  fly¬ 
leaf  is  written,  ‘  This  curious  series  of  thirty-eight  ancient  Scripture 
prints  are  from  a  set  of  original  blocks  found  at  Nuremberg,  and  are 
believed  to  be  the  workmanship  of  Albert  Diirer,  or  otherwise  some  of 
his  early  disciples.  This  book  is  veiy  scarce,  as  only  seventy-two 
copies  have  been  taken  off.’  These  seventy- two  may  have  formed  the 
‘few  sets’  of  which  Messrs.  Unwin  speak;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  issued,  and  a  few  more  taken  off  in  or  before  1862.  In 
any  case,  we  have  here  two  distinct  editions,  namely,  that  printed  by 
Johnson,  in  1818,  of  the  numbers  of  which  we  have  no  account,  though 
we  may  conclude  that,  had  a  limited  impression  been  taken  off,  the 
fact  would  have  been  mentioned  on  the  veiy  full  title-page ;  and, 
secondly,  that  to  which  the  Museum  copy,  and  possibly  also  the  copy 
in  Mr.  Unwin’s  possession,  belong,  limited  according  to  the  MS.  note 
to  seventy-two  copies. 

“  Messrs.  Unwin  can  hardly  complain  if  I  say  in  answer  to  their 
prospectus  that  the  cuts  have  been  printed  before. 

“  One  word  as  to  the  prints  themselves.  Are  they  genuine,  and  not 
rather  copies  made  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  from  some 
older  set,  or  compiled  from  veritable  block-books?  To  my  unpractised 
eye  they  have  a  very  doubtful  look,  and,  even  allowing  to  the  full  their 
antiquity,  are  by  no  means  in  the  style  of  art  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  woodcuts  of  the  time.” 

To  the  foregoing,  Messrs.  Unwin,  writing  to  us  on  December  1st, 
answer,  “  that  in  all  probability  Mr.  Loftie’s  surmise  is  correct,  viz., 
that  all  these  stray  copies  (and  we  have  heard  of  two  similar)  are  from 
one  and  the  same  source, — the  proofs  in  page  fashion — and  have  been 
subsequently  bound  up  into  book  form  for  preservation.  Mr.  Roberts 
had  evidently  got  hold  of  a  ‘remainder,’  and  the  water-mark  1815 
shows  that  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  J.  Johnson  printed  the  whole, 
including  Mr.  Loftie’s  ‘edition.’ 

“  It  is  singular  that  the  Museum  people  could  not  find  a  copy  when 
we  were  searching.  They  read  the  date  on  the  blocks  as  certainly  1540, 
and  a  suggestion  was  made  to  us  yesterday  that  the  engraver  in  his  care¬ 
lessness  (which  was  veiy  common)  reversed  the  figures,  and  that  they 
should  read  1504.  This  latter  date  seems  to  satisfy  those  who  attribute 
the  style  to,  as  near  as  possible,  1 500. 

“Undoubtedly  we  should  have  stated  the  blocks  had  been  ‘printed 
from,’  but  it  was  so  evident,  by  the  copy  before  us,  that  it  entirely 
escaped  us.  The  blocks  are  open  for  inspection  by  any  one  inter¬ 
ested.” 

We  have  devoted  valuable  space  to  this  matter  in  justice  alike  to  our 
readers  and  to  Messrs.  Unwin  themselves,  who  generously  propose  to 
devote  the  profits  of  the  publication  to  the  “  Caxton  Commemoration 
Fund.”  The  foregoing  correspondence  betrays,  here  and  there,  a  little 
acrimony  ;  but  it  has  accomplished  this  useful  purpose, — that  hereafter 
there  will  be  little  further  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  blocks, 
which  will  undoubtedly  constitute  the  main  attraction  of  the  work. 
We  regret  to  leam  that  our  suggestion  cannot  be  acted  upon,  and  a 
history  of  the  woodblocks  included  in  Dean  Stanley’s  preface.  A  few 
years  ago  we  doubt  if  anybody  would  have  concerned  himself  about  such 
a  point  as  that  which  has  been  raised  in  this  controversy  ;  happily  there 
is  nowadays  a  growing  interest  felt  in  the  antiquities  relating  to 
printing,  and  we  find  cause  of  gratulation  in  the  discussion  which  has 
arisen  upon  the  Prospectus  of  Messrs.  Unwin’s  publication. 


THE  GOOD  APPRENTICE. 

AS  an  inducement  to  apprentices  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  credit¬ 
able  manner  during  their  seven  years’  service,  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Petter,  &  Galpin  some  time  ago  originated  a  system  of  promising 
a  bonus  of  £20  to  every  young  man  whose  general  conduct  had  been 
satisfactory  during  his  term. 

On  December  1st,  two  apprentices,  named  Arthur  Kennard  and 
Daniel  Smith,  who  were  the  first  bound  under  the  new  system,  com¬ 
pleted  their  time,  and  Messrs.  Cassell  gave  a  dinner  to  the  whole  of 
their  apprentices,  in  all  some  fifty  in  number,  to  commemorate  the 
event,  Mr.  Jeffery,  a  member  of  the  firm,  presiding.  The  dinner, 
which  was  served  in  the  general  dining-room  of  the  establishment, 
was  in  every  respect  a  success. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  able  and  energetic  manager  of  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment,  in  a  short  but  pointed  address,  explained  to  those  assembled 
that  the  reward  would  be  given  to  those  only  who  deserved  it,  for  to 
bestow  it  where  it  was  not  merited  would  detract  from  its  value,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  gift  would  be  viewed  especially  as  an  honour.  After 
having  insisted  that  habits  of  industry  and  punctuality  must  be 
acquired  before  any  hope  of  the  bonus  could  be  held  out,  he  went  on 
to  state  that  a  good  apprentice  meant  a  good  son,  and  necessarily  also 
a  good  workman.  He  then  compared  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the 
apprentice  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago,  reminding 
his  audience  that  their  fathers  worked  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night,  Saturdays  included,  allowing  only  Sundays  for  recrea¬ 
tion  ;  whereas  now  it  was  possible,  by  means  of  the  general  facilities 
afforded  for  travelling,  to  enjoy  at  least  half  a  day  in  the  country  every 
week.  After  referring  to  the  historical  reminiscences  connected  with 
the  immediate  vicinity  in  which  they  worked,  he  touched  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  carried  out  in  all  modern 
buildings  in  comparison  with  the  workshops  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
concluded  by  expressing  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  recommend  that 
the  two  apprentices  who  came  out  of  their  time  on  that  day  should  be 
presented  with  the  £20. 

Mr.  Jeffrey,  in  presenting  the  purses  of  sovereigns,  together  with  neat, 
illuminated  testimonials  of  character,  said  that  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  make  the  first  presentation,  and  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
conduct  of  the  apprentices  might  enable  him  to  treat  every  lad  in  the 
same  way  on  his  completing  his  term  of  service. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  more  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  the 
apprentice  question.  Boys  after  a  while  are  very  apt  to  become  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  position,  no  matter  how  considerately  they  may  be 
treated  ;  but  we  believe  the  anticipation  of  a  substantial  reward  at  the 
end  of  their  term  may  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  their  conduct 
during  the  seven  years.  We'are  assured  that  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  & 
Galpin  have  found  it  so,  and  we  recommend  the  idea  to  master  printers 
generally. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


TAKING  a  retrospective  glance,  we  cannot  truthfully  speak 
well  of  the  closing  year,  for  trade  has  throughout  been 
bad  at  the  best,  and  the  last  state  is  somewhat  worse  than  the 
first.  Faithfully  chronicling  the  Annals  of  the  Craft,  as  we 
month  by  month  have  done,  it  is  needless  here  to  recapitulate 
the  events  of  1877,  which,  if  not  a  prosperous  commercial  year, 
has  nevertheless  been  an  exceedingly  interesting  one  to  the 
successors  of  William  Caxton.  The  celebration  of  the  quar- 
centenary  of  printing  in  England  has  proved  not  only  a 
succes  d'estime,  but  has  yielded  a  balance  which  will  enable 
the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation  to  establish  a  Caxton 
Pension  of  some  ^40  per  year.  More  than  this  will,  we  hope 
and  believe,  be  traceable  to  the  commemoration  in  honour  of 
William  Caxton  ;  for  we  trust  to  see  in  the  future  a  quickened 
interest  in  the  history  of  Printing,  not  only  in  the  Past,  but  in 
the  Present.  We  elsewhere  renew  our  oft-repeated  suggestion 
of  a  Master  Printers’  Society  or  Club  in  London.  Some  of  the 
working  members  of  the  late  Caxton  Celebration  have  resolved 
to  dine  together  during  next  month,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
then,  or  soon  after,  a  definite  attempt  will  be  made  to  give 
effect  to  a  proposal  which  would,  if  fairly  well  carried  out,  do 
much  to  mitigate  those  evils  which  all  master-printers  alike 
deplore  and  none  seem  willing  or  able  to  remove,  yet  which  a 
little  personal  contact  and  mutual  conference  would  suffice  to 
eradicate.  All  professions  and  callings  require  this  mutual  aid 
and  support,  and  Printing  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  We 
believe  that  a  Master  Printers’  Society  such  as  we  propose 
would  tend  to  diminish  credit  and  increase  prices  ;  to  prevent 
litigation  by  promoting  uniformity  of  practice  in  regard  to 
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workmen’s  charges ;  and,  while  fostering  mutual  goodwill 
amongst  themselves,  secure  for  the  Master  Printers  of  London 
increased  respect  from  those  by  whom  they  are  employed. 

WE  recently  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  widow  of  the 
founder  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation  was  about  to 
become  an  applicant  for  a  pension  from  that  institution.  Those 
who  knew  the  late  Mr.  John  King,  printer,  of  College-hill,  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  step  forward 
and  assist  his  widow  with  their  votes  and  interest.  The  case 
should  secure  the  sympathy  of  all  master-printers. 

The  Daily  News  has  rightly  taken  exception  to  the  way  in 
which  special  telegrams  from  its  own  correspondent  are 
telegraphed  to  France,  and  there  appropriated  and  palmed  off 
as  its  own  by  the  Agence  Havas.  In  one  case,  indeed,  the 
“  news  ”  was  actually  wired  back  to  the  Times  from  the  agency 
named. 


We  are  pleased  to  find  that  our  remarks  anent  the  subject  of 
advertising  upon  hoardings  have  not  been  disregarded.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the  30th  ult., 
the  report  of  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  was 
brought  up,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  Westminster 
District  Board  be  informed,  in  reply  to  their  memorial,  noticed 
by  us  last  month,  that  the  Board  is  not  prepared  to  take  any 
steps  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  with  regard  to  hoardings. 
Mr.  Roche  moved  and  Mr.  Selway  seconded  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  which  was  carried.  Printers  owe  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  their  thanks. 


At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  the  silver  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  J.  Meyerstein, 
for  his  paper  on  “  Stenochromy,”  read  before  the  Society  and 
subsequently  reprinted  in  these  pages,  with  illustrations  of  the 
stenochromic  process. 


Floral  Designs  for  the  Table  (Wyman  &  Sons)  is  the 
title  of  a  novel  work  on  Table  Decoration,  which  we  may  fairly 
notice  here  on  account  of  the  elegant  style  in  which  the  work 
has  been  produced  and  the  liberal  employment  of  chromo¬ 
lithography.  If  this  work  becomes  popular,  we  may  hope  to 
see  ill-designed  epergnes  and  clumsy  metal-work  “  ornaments  ” 
superseded  by  graceful  combinations  of  natural  leaves  and 
flowers,  so  disposed  as  to  give  beauty  and  colour  to  the  repast 
and  yet  to  allow  of  the  guests  being  able  to  see  across  the 
table. 


Mr.  Joseph  Powell  has  brought  out  a  cheap  treadle-platen 
machine,  which  he  calls  the  “  Empire.”  The  leading  idea  is 
economy  and  simplicity.  This  has  been  borne  in  mind 
throughout  its  construction,  and  with  a  considerable  measure 
of  success.  The  form-bed  is  upright  and  stationary,  and  the 
motion  of  the  platen  towards  it  is  that  of  the  closing  of  a  book. 
This,  at  first  sight,  may  seem  to  be  a  defect,  but  practically 
there  is  no  slur,  the  distribution  of  the  impression,  by  means  of 
screws  at  the  back  of  the  bed,  being  thoroughly  under  control. 
By  means  of  a  lever,  the  impression  may  easily  be  thrown  off 
while  the  machine  is  running.  There  are  several  new  and 
simple  contrivances  tending  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
machine,  which,  if  not  first-class,  is  cheap,  and  will  prove  to  be 
fairly  effective  for  any  work  suitable  to  a  treadle-platen. 


PRINTING  ABROAD. 

AMERICA. 

Mr.  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  (surviving  partner  of  Francis  Hart&  Co., 
of  New  York)  has  issued  an  interesting  and  neatly-printed  specimen- 
book  of  Old  Style  types  cast  by  the  foundry  of  David  Wolfe  Bruce 
&  Co.  The  letterpress  comprises  judiciously  selected  extracts  from 
Moxon,  Crapelet,  and  other  writers  on  printing. 

The  well-known  Roman  Catholic  publisher,  Nikolaus  Benziger,  of 
Einsiedeln,  who  has  extensive  branch  houses  in  New  York  and  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  also  is  a  Regierungsrath  of  the  Canton  of  Schwyz,  has  just  re¬ 


ceived  the  title  of  “Roman  Count”  from  the  Pope.  The  Benzigers 
have  done  much  for  popular  art,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  wood-engraving  in  their  own  land  ;  and  their  publications 
find  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  German-speaking 
Catholics  are  to  be  found. 

The  Publishers’  Trade  List  Annual,  which  has  now  reached 
its  fifth  issue,  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference,  giving  a  full  insight  into 
the  activity  which  characterizes  the  American  publishing  trade.  It 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  service  to  publishers,  librarians,  and 
bibliographers  generally.  This  year’s  list  is  preceded  by  an  interesting 
memoir  of  the  Harper  Bros.,  the  last  of  whom,  as  we  recently 
announced,  died  in  May.  Steel  portraits  of  the  four  brothers  are  also 
given.  The  Trade  List,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
is  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  Leypoldt,  and  issued  by  him  from  the  office  of 
the  Publishers'  Weekly. 

Recording  Telephones. — We  learn  from  the  United  States  that 
Mr.  Edison,  a  gentleman  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  for  his  scientific  attainments,  has  devised 
a  means  by  which  the  utterances  of  the  telephone  may  be  put  on  record, 
and  it  will  thus  become  possible  to  reproduce,  years  hence,  not  only 
the  words,  but  the  very  inflection  and  tone  of  voice  of  individuals  long 
dead.  The  method  by  which  this  result  is  to  be  produced  is  extremely 
simple.  A  speaking  tube  fitted  at  one  end  with  a  mouthpiece,  has  at 
the  other  a  metallic  diaphragm — that  is  to  say,  a  miniature  drumhead 
which  vibrates  powerfully  under  the  influence  of  the  human  voice. 
Attached  to  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  point,  which  acts  against 
a  small  strip  of  paper  drawn  slowly  under  it  by  clockwork,  as  in  the 
well-known  Morse  recorder.  When  the  apparatus  is  in  action,  if  any 
one  speaks  through  the  mouthpiece,  the  strip  of  paper  will  be  indented 
by  the  fine  point.  A  somewhat  similar  instrument,  in  which  a  point 
is  fitted  to  an  exceedingly  delicate  diaphragm,  is  attached  to  a  telephone. 
If  now  the  prepared  paper  be  drawn  under  this  second  point,  it  will 
cause  the  diaphragm  to  vibrate  precisely  as  though  it  were  spoken  to, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  telephone  is  put  into  action,  and  the  sound  of 
the  original  voice  reproduced  as  often  as  may  be  desired,  so  long  as  the 
paper  lasts. 


AUSTRIA. 

Original. — A  Vienna  doctor,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  short-sightedness,  proposes  that  printed  matter  should  be  produced 
in  white  on  a  black  surface. 

Cleaning  of  Woodcuts. —  The  Oesterr.  Buchdrucker-Zeitung 
recommends  the  substitution  of  benzine  for  turpentine  in  the  cleaning 
of  woodcuts.  It  is  urged  in  its  favour  that  it  is  cheaper,  cleanses 
more  thoroughly,  and  evaporates  more  quickly. 


DENMARK. 

Trade  in  Copenhagen. — It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  decided 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  printing  trade  of  the  Danish 
capital.  The  opening  of  the  Danish  “  Rigsdag  ”  has  not  a  little 
contributed  to  this  result.  The  printing  in  connection  with  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  session  is  all  executed  by  a  dozen  female  compositors. 


FRANCE. 

The  new  controller  of  the  Press,  under  the  Ministry  of  Affairs  at 
Paris,  is  M.  Villetaid,  who  will  continue  editor  of  the  official  journals. 

Tile  editor  of  a  French  provincial  newspaper,  Lc  Progres  de  la  Cote 
d’Or,  has  been  fined  £20  for  having  written,  apropos  of  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  that  “the  horse  looked  remarkably 
intelligent.  ” — Coming  Events. 

Fatal  Accident. — On  the  21st  of  last  month,  M.  Jules  Rene, 
editor  of  Le  National,  while  standing  by  an  open  window  on  the  third 
floor  in  the  printing-office,  Rue  Montmartre,  by  a  false  step  lost  his 
balance,  and  falling  through  a  glass  roof,  was  killed. 

The  Exhibition  Diploma.— The  Diplomas  of  Plonour  for  the 
forthcoming  Paris  Exhibition  are  being  designed  by  the  celebrated 
French  artist,  M.  Paul  Baudry.  The  engraving  on  steel  is  to  be 
entrusted  to  M.  Ilenriquel-Dupont,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute. 

The  Exhibition  of  1878. — Tickets  for  the  duration  of  the 
Exhibition  will  be  sold  at  the  price  of  100  fr.  ;  these  must  have  the 
owner’s  photograph  attached,  and  are  not  transferable.  The  Bank 
of  France  undertakes  the  printing  of  the  tickets,  and  the  same  pre¬ 
caution  will  be  observed  as  in  the  printing  of  notes. 

Who  Would  not  Like  to  Have  the  Chance? — In  reviewing 
some  French  books,  the  Times  relates  how  M.  de  Villemessant  acquired 
the  whole  property  of  the  Figaro.  The  scene  was  the  Cafe  de  Mul- 
house,  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre.  Villemessant  had  given  rendez¬ 
vous  there  to  his  colleague  and  co-proprietor,  Dollingen.  Dollingen 
came  in  grumbling: — “‘Well,  what’s  the  matter?’  ‘  The  matter — 
that  it  won’t  do,’  replied  Dollingen,  in  his  most  snarling  tone  and  with 
his  most  sulky  air.  ‘  It  won’t  do  ?  ’  answered  Villemessant  chaffing,  in 
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that  cold-ridden  voice  of  his.  ‘  You’re  sure  of  that  ?  ’  ‘So  sure,’ said 
Dollingen,  ‘that  I  would  gladly  part  with  my  share  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  like  Esau  and  his  birthright.’  ‘All  right,’  said  Villemessant, 

‘  here  are  witnesses.  I’ll  do  more  than  that.  I  give  you  a  couple  of 
louis  and  pay  for  the  breakfast.  Is  it  a  bargain?  We  had  best  have 
done  with  this.’  ”  And  so  it  was  settled.  Villemessant  threw  his  louis 
on  the  table,  bought  the  Figaro  outright,  and  made  his  fortune. 


GERMANY. 

The  old-established  printing-office  connected  with  the  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Halle  has  been  awarded  a  medal  at  the  late  Philadelphia 
Exhibition.  The  jury  say,  in  their  report,  that  this  recognition  has 
been  bestowed  for  an  exhibit  of  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Philo¬ 
logical  Literature,  including  some  good  works  in  Oriental  Types. 

Technical  Education  for  Printers. — The  Berlin  Institute  for 
printers’  apprentices  has  re-opened  its  winter  session  with  an  increased 
number  of  pupils,  the  total  attendance  being  now  96,  as  compared  with 
75  last  session.  With  a  view  of  making  the  scholars  conversant  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  jobbing  composition,  drawing  has  now 
been  added  to  the  other  subjects  comprised  in  the  curriculum.  This  is 
a  capital  idea,  which  deserves  imitation. 

The  Biter  Bit. — Not  many  days  after  Hacklander’s  (the  German 
Dickens)  death,  his  heirs  preferred  grave  charges  against  the  publishers 
for  whom  he  wrote.  They  alleged  that  his  pay  had  been  but  a  mere 
pittance  as  compared  with  the  enormous  profits  realized  on  his  writings 
by  the  publishers.  The  utterly  groundless  character  of  these  charges 
was  demonstrated  by  the  firm  attacked,  who  published  the  sums 
annually  paid  to  Hacklander.  The  local  Board  of  Tax  Assessors 
having  thus  become  aware  of  the  actual  income  of  the  deceased 
author,  have  instituted  proceedings  for  fraud  against  the  survivors.  It 
appears  that,  independent  of  a  pension  which  had  been  granted  him, 
Hacklander  had  returned  his  annual  income  as  only  £200.  Seeing 
the  disproportion  of  this  sum  to  the  amount  he  actually  earned,  the 
authorities  have  not  only  brought  the  above  charge,  but  have  already 
sequestered  the  estate,  and  they  now  claim  a  penalty  of  ^5,000. 

Kasfar  Braun,  the  publisher  of  the  Fliegende  Blatter ,  who  has  just 
died  in  Munich,  has,  says  the  Academy,  earned  a  well-deserved  renown 
throughout  Germany  on  account  of  his  zealous  and  successful  labour 
for  the  re-introduction,  improvement,  and  extension  of  wood-engraving, 
which  had  become  almost  a  lost  art  in  the  land  of  Diirer.  He  was  born 
at  Aschaffenberg  in  1S07,  and  after  devoting  himself  for  a  time  to 
historical  and  genre  painting  and  to  etching  in  his  native  place,  he 
studied  in  Munich  at  the  Royal  Art  Academy.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  wood-engraving,  under  the 
direction  of  the  able  Baviere.  On  his  return  to  Munich,  in  1839,  he 
founded  his  Xylographic  Kunstanstalt,  and  in  1844  added  the  business 
of  publishing  by  issuing  his  celebrated  humorous  periodical,  the 
Fliegende  Blatter.  The  productions  of  his  house  became  still  more 
widely  known  by  the  issue  of  the  Munich  “  Bilderbogen,”  upon  which 
the  gifted  Moritz  von  Schwind  worked  until  his  death. 


HUNGARY. 

Proposed  Typographical  Exhibition.-— The  journeymen  of 
Buda-Pesth,  as  we  have  already  informed  our  readers,  recently  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  organizing  an  exhibition  in  connection  with  printing. 
The  project  has  now  assumed  a  somewhat  more  tangible  shape.  The 
exhibits  are  to  be  classified  under  three  heads.  1.  Printed  matter 
which  bears  evidence  of  practical  progress  in  the  art,  or  which  is  of 
special  merit.  2.  Old  and  rare  productions  of  the  press.  3.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  all  newspapers,  &c.,  published  in  Hungary.  The  jury,  which 
is  to  pronounce  as  to  the  merits  of  the  several  exhibits,  is  to  be  selected 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Union.  The  prizes  to  be  awarded  to 
journeymen  will  consist  of  diplomas  of  honour,  whilst  the  successful 
apprentice  exhibitors  will  receive  theirs  in  money.  The  opening  day 
is  fixed  for  the  9th  of  June  next,  and  the  duration  of  the  Exhibition  is 
to  be  fourteen  days. 


I  T  A  L  Y. 

A  Patron  Saint  for  Journalists. — The  Pope  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Unita,  Cattolica  granting  the  request,  noticed 
in  our  last  issue,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  journalists  that  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  may  be  assigned  to  them  as  their  patron  saint  and  protector.  A 
pontifical  brief,  confirming  the  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  by 
which  St.  Francis  de  Sales  has  been  proclaimed  a  Doctor  of  the  Church, 
will  also  be  published  shortly.  Catholic  journalists  will,  therefore,  in 
future  be  able  to  invoke  their  tutelary  saint. 

Printers’  Unions  and  the  Italian  Government— Not  long 
ago  the  Italian  Government  dissolved  the  Printers’  Union  at  Palermo, 
and  threw  the  president  and  three  of  the  committee  in  prison.  The 
charge  preferred  against  them  was  that  they  were  members  of  the 
International.  Subsequent  investigations  have,  however,  demon¬ 


strated  that  these  ac  cusations  were  altogether  unfounded,  and  the  four 
disciples  of  Gutenberg  have  consequently  been  set  at  liberty.  How¬ 
ever  gratifying  in  itself,  this  decision  does  not  provide  for  any  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  typos  who  thus  unjustly  suffered. 


RUSSIA. 

Introduction  of  Web  Printing-machines  in  Russia.  — 
Whatever  other  native  industries  the  present  war  may  have  injuriously 
affected,  the  printing  trade,  it  is  evident,  has  not  suffered  thereby. 
The  proprietary  of  the  Golos — a  St.  Petersburg  paper  with  whose 
name  newspaper  readers  have  lately  become  pretty  familiar — -have 
resolved  to  introduce  web-machines  in  their  office.  An  order  for  two 
— the  first  of  their  kind  in  Russia — has  just  been  secured  by 
Messrs.  Konig  &  Bauer,  the  well-known  German  machine-builders 
of  Oberzell. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The  Apprentice  Question  in  Switzerland. — We  give  below 
a  brief  resume  of  the  regulations  affecting  printers’  apprentices,  which 
were  approved  of  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Typo¬ 
graphic  Union.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  the  proposed  measure 
has  the  approval  of  the  master  printers  has  not  yet  transpired.  No 
apprentice  is  to  be  bound  before  having  completed  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  without  giving  satisfactory  proofs  of  having  enjoyed  a  good  pre¬ 
liminary  education.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  fixed  at  a  maximum 
of  4  and  a  minimum  of  3J  years.  The  master  is  to  undertake  to  teach 
his  apprentice  every  branch  of  the  particular  trade  to  which  he  devotes 
himself — whether  as  compo  sitor  or  pressman.  The  relative  number  of 
apprentices  to  journeymen  is  to  be  as  follows  : — To  1 — 5  compositors, 
one  apprentice;  to  6—10,  two  ;  to  II — 15,  three,  and  so  on  in  pro¬ 
portion.  In  the  press  department  there  is  to  be  one  apprentice  to 
two  hand  or  steam  presses  ;  t  o  three  or  more  presses  there  may  be  two 
apprentices,  which  is  to  be  the  maximum  allowed  in  any  office.  The 
term  of  his  indenture  having  expired,  a  practical  examination  in  the 
technicalities  of  his  craft  has  to  be  passed  before  the  apprentice  can 
claim  to  rank  as  journeyman.  Should  he  not  be  able  to  demonstrate 
his  efficiency,  he  is  comp  elled  to  resume  his  apprenticeship  and  serve 
for  a  term  to  be  determined  by  his  degree  of  competence.  If  at  the 
expiry  of  this  second  period  he  be  still  deficient  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  printing,  the  pseudo-apprentice  is  to  be  altogether  excluded  from 
the  printing  trade.  Membership  to  the  Union  is  only  to  be  extended 
to  such  as  have  successfully  passed  the  examination  in  question. 
There  are  many  other  clauses  in  the  proposed  regulations,  of  which  we 
have  only  given  above  the  most  salient  features.  Without  wishing  to 
pass  any  opinion  upon  the  measure  as  a  whole,  there  are  certainly 
several  clauses  which,  if  duly  enforced,  would  not  fail  to  place  the 
printing  trade  upon  a  higher  and  sounder  basis  than  it  occupies  at 
present.  There  can  be  no  question,  for  example,  that  we  should  have 
a  more  efficient  class  of  journeymen  if  the  examination  here  insisted  on 
were  universally  carried  out. 


ENGLISH  JOTTINGS, 

Mr.  W.  F.  Rock  (of  the  firm  of  Rock  Brothers  &  Payne,  station" 
ers,  Walbrook)  has  just  published  a  volume  of  poems. 

Mr.  W.  Walker,  the  lecturer  on  Drawing  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  delivered,  on  the  4th  inst.,  an  illustrated  lecture  at  that 
institution  on  Graphic  Reproductive  Processes. 

Mr.  Whitaker,  of  th Bookseller,  has  in  preparation  a  large  octavo 
volume,  to  be  entitled  “  The  Stationers’  Guide,  and  Printers  and  Book¬ 
sellers’  Trade  Directory.”  It  will  not  be  ready  for  publication  for 
some  months. 

Caxton  and  the  Art  of  Printing.— A  lecture  was  delivered 
in  St.  Saviour’s  Lecture-hall,  272,  Oxford-street,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  27th  ult.,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jenner.  Mr.  W.  Blades  presided.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  printing-press,  and  interpreted  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  by  the  Rev.  S.  Smith. 

Sketches  from  the  Seat  of  War. — There  were  recently  on 
view  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  a  collection  of  sketches  lent  for 
exhibition  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Illustrated  London  News.  The 
two  hundred  and  odd  sketches  were  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Melton  Prior, 
Mr.  Charles  Yriarte,  Mr.  Corbould,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Irving  Montague, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Hale,  and  others. 

The  Bristol  Printers’  Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Letterpress  Printers’  Society  was  held  on  the  24th  ult.  at  the  Talbot 
Hotel,  Victoria-street,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Macliver,  and 
there  were  present  between  fifty  and  sixty  members  of  the  society.  The 
vice-chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  T.  Allen,  the  president  of  the  society.  The 
complimentary  toasts  usual  on  such  occasions  were  duly  honoured. 
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“Bookbinding  at  Home”  is  the  title  of  a  sixpenny  pamphlet, 
written  by  Mr.  S.  B.  McCallum,  of  Plymouth.  In  Part  I.  is  given  a 
list  and  description  of  the  tools  and  materials  required  by  the  amateur, 
and  in  Part  II.  are  the  instructions  how  to  employ  them  in  binding  a 
book.  A  second  edition  testifies  to  the  usefulness  of  this  unpretentious, 
yet  practical,  little  manual. 

“The  Manufacture  of  Paper”  is  the  subject  of  six  (Cantor) 
lectures  now  being  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Arnot,  F.C.S.,  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi.  The  course  commenced  on  Mon¬ 
day,  November  26,  and  will  be  completed  on  Monday,  the  21st  of 
January.  Hereafter  we  shall  probably  have  something  to  say  con¬ 
cerning  the  series,  when  the  course  is  completed  ;  meanwhile  our 
readers  should  endeavour  to  hear  the  lectures,  which  are  amply 
illustrated. 

Messrs.  Blades,  East,  &  Blades  were  again  selected  by  the  City 
to  execute  the  elaborate  Banquet  Ticket  for  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  and 
we  have  to  compliment  them  upon  having  this  year  fully  maintained 
their  reputation.  The  design  is  very  agreeable  and  effective,  and  the 
printing  (which  is  in  eight  colours)  excellent.  Messrs.  Blades  exhibit 
uncommon  thought  and  care  in  this  class  of  work,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  it  does  not  escape  appreciation  and  patronage.  Something 
more  than  mere  technical  skill  in  lithography  is  shown  in  this  Banquet 
Ticket. 

“  Not  a  Monosyllable.” — A  correspondent,  “Cymro,”  writes  : — 
“  Many  of  your  readers  are  probably  not  aware  that  Llanfairpwllgwyn- 
gyllgogerllandyssiliogogo,  given  in  a  paragraph  in  your  November 
number  (p.  245)  as  the  name  of  a  village  in  Anglesey,  is,  in  fact, 
several  words  clustered  together,  which  mean  ‘  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
White  Hazel  Pool,  somewhat  near  Tyssilio’s  Church,  the  Cave.’  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  Land  of  the  Leek  may  possibly  be  greener  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  whose  emblem  is  the  Rose  ;  yet,  though  Brightoninsussexeast- 
wardofthechalkcliffsnotfarfrombeachyhead  is  a  town  in  England,  I  do 
not  think  many  Welshmen  could  be  found  green  enough  to  be  hoaxed 
into  the  belief  that  its  name  is  ever  written  in  that  fashion.” 

There  is  such  an  exquisite  finish  and  quality  in  the  productions  of 
the  house  of  De  la  Rue  &  Co.  that  we  experience  a  positive  pleasure 
in  handling  their  goods.  In  their  novelties  for  the  present  season  there 
is  no  falling-off  in  mechanical  excellence  or  usefulness,  while  their 
variety  testifies  to  the  energy  as  well  as  taste  and  skill  with  which  the 
business  of  this  famous  firm  is  conducted.  Their  calendars,  diaries, 
and  pocket-books  are,  as  usual,  issued  in  size,  shape,  and  form  to  suit 
every  possible  requirement,  and  they  maintain  the  reputation  won  long 
ago  ;  yet  we  must  say  a  word  in  passing  in  praise  of  the  press-work, 
which  is  a  lesson  to  the  letterpress  printer.  The  Christmas  cards  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  seem  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  market,  for  they 
are  diverse  in  design  and  price,  are  well  printed,  suitably  annotated, 
and  appeal  to  the  artistic  and  scientific,  as  well  as  to  the  simple 
and  unlettered.  In  spite  of  underselling  drapers,  the  stationery  trade 
may  safely  order  from  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  &  Co.,  whose  goods  command 
the  best  price,  because  the  public  know  they  are  worth  it. 

F ROM  the  era  of  Atkyns,  more  than  200  years  ago,  to  the  present 
time,  the  connection  of  the  University  of  Oxford  with  the  “art  and 
mystery  of  printing”  has  been  intimate  and  interesting.  But  the  other 
day  every  one  was  talking  of  the  “  Caxton  Bible”  and  its  almost 
magical  production  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  and  although  the 
performance  was  sought  to  be  underrated,  we  yet  venture  to  affirm  that 
it  only  received  its  due  meed  of  credit  at  the  time.  Mr.  Henry  Frowde, 
the  energetic  and  intelligent  head  of  the  Oxford  Bible  Warehouse  in 
Paternoster  Row,  whose  tact  in  inventing  novelties  in  Bibles  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  admire,  has  just  published  the  latest  novelty  of 
its  kind,— the  only  Bible,  with  Apocrypha  and  Prayer  Book  complete, 
that  has  been  printed  in  red  and  black.  This  edition  corresponds 
page  for  page  with  the  Oxford  Reference  Bible  in  pearl  161110.  and  in 
minion  crown  8vo. ,  which  we  recently  noticed ;  and  in  point  of  typo¬ 
graphic  and  general  mechanical  excellence,  it  is  a  sample  of  solid 
excellence  which  it  does  one  good,  in  these  days  of  cheap-and-nasty 
printing,  to  encounter.  Like  all  well-bound  volumes,  this  new  edition 
of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  is  a  treat  to  touch. 

Bradford  Typographical  Association. — The  members  of  the 
Bradford  branch  of  the  Typographical  Association  held  their  anniver¬ 
sary  dinner  on  the  10th  ult.  at  the  Peel  Park  Hotel,  Otley  Road.  Mr. 
J.  V.  Purcell,  the  president  of  the  branch,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Slatter,  of  Manchester,  secretary  of  the  Association  ; 
Messrs.  Boyd  and  Bickerdike,  of  Huddersfield,  and  Messrs.  King  and 
Berry,  of  Halifax.  The  vice-chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Cud- 
worth,  Bradford.  After  the  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  John  McKnight  proposed 
“  The  Typographical  Association,”  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
made  reference  to  the  important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
association  which  had  recently  come  into  operation.  Response  to  this 
toast  was  made  by  Mr.  Slatter,  who  urged  that  full  time  should  be 
allowed  in  which  to  note  the  working  of  the  changes  alluded  to,  and 
spoke  favourably  of  the  manner  in  which  those  changes  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  branches  throughout  the  country.  The  toast  of  “Our 
Employers,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Dixon,  was  responded  to  by  the  vice¬ 


chairman  ;  and  that  of  the  “Bradford  Branch  of  the  Typographical 
Association  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  King,  and  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Tetley  Hustler,  the  secretary,  who  stated  that  the  branch  now  num¬ 
bered  120  members  ;  affiliated  with  it  were  members  in  several 
adjoining  places. 

Fatal  Accident  with  a  Lift. — Mr.  Payne  recently  held  an  in¬ 
quest  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  as  to  the  death  of  John  Michael 
Justice,  13,  employed  at  the  office  of  the  City  Press,  Aldersgate-street. 
The  deceased  was  a  machine-boy,  and  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
premises.  A  “form”  had  been  washed,  and  was  ready  to  be  taken  up  to 
the  top  floor  of  the  building,  and  the  deceased  suggested  to  a  lad  named 
Hollinsworth,  who  had  charge  of  it,  that  they  should  go  up  with  it  in  the 
lift.  They  went  up  in  the  lift,  which  was  worked  by  steam,  and  started  by 
means  of  a  pull-rope,  and  reached  the  top  of  the  building  safely  ;  but  as 
the  deceased  was  about  to  step  off  the  lift,  he  caught  the  rope,  and  lowered 
it,  and  was  crushed  between  the  lift  and  the  floor  of  the  room.  Hollins¬ 
worth  at  once  raised  the  lift,  pulled  the  deceased  on  to  it,  and  again 
lowered  it.  In  his  fright  he  did  not  place'  the  deceased  properly  on  to 
the  lift,  and  in  the  descent  his  head  was  struck  by  a  beam  of  wood.  He 
was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  found  to  be  dead.  The 
medical  evidence  showed  that  six  of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side  were 
broken,  and  the  lung  lacerated.  There  was  also  a  wound  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  a  bruise  on  the  shoulder.  The  cause  of  death  was  the 
injury  to  the  head  and  the  lungs.  The  witness  Hollinsworth  said 
there  was  no  notice  posted  in  the  office  warning  boys  against  going  up 
in  the  lift,  but  he  knew  that  they  had  no  right  to  go  up,  because  they 
had  been  cautioned  not  to  do  so.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “Ac¬ 
cidental  Death,”  and  added  that  in  their  opinion  printed  notices  should 
be  posted  in  the  office  warning  persons  employed  there  from  going  up 
the  lift. 

Amiable  Relationship  between  Employer  and  Emtloy£s. — 
We  mentioned  last  month  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Bemrose  had  been  elected 
Mayor  of  Derby  for  the  ensuing  year.  That  occasion  was  availed  of 
by  his  employes  to  present  him  with  a  congratulatory  address.  The 
presentation  took  place  in  one  of  the  work-rooms  of  the  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  at  Litchurch.  The  work-room 
had  been  decorated  with  flowers,  evergreens,  banners,  and  mottoes. 
Mr.  Whitehall,  who  presented  the  address  in  the  name  of  the  employes, 
briefly  traced  the  progress  of  the  firm.  He  said  that  in  1840,  the 
whole  of  the  staff  in  the  establishment  was  not  more  than  a  dozen 
hands.  Shortly  after  that  their  late  friend  Mr.  Smith  came  on  the 
scene  with  his  new  ruling-machine.  The  whole  of  the  business  of  the 
firm  in  binding  and  printing  was  then  done  in  three  small  rooms. 
After  a  time  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  assembled  were  erected, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  had  to  be  enlarged  by  a  wing,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  building  has  since  been  erected.  Mr.  H.  PI.  Bemrose,  the 
Mayor,  in  responding,  said  that  in  all  the  congratulations  he  had 
received  it  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  that  while  so  much  had 
been  so  kindly  said  of  him  individually,  there  had  been  throughout 
linked  with  it  a  reference  to  the  family  and  to  the  business  firm  to  which 
he  belonged.  Mr.  Stretton  referred  to  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  Bemrose, 
jun.,  and  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  the  workpeople  for  the  kindness 
he  had  invariably  shown.  Mr.  W.  Bemrose,  jun.,  briefly  acknowledged 
the  compliment.  Mr.  Hoey  proposed  “  Prosperity  to  Messrs.  Bemrose 
and  Sons,”  and  the  sentiment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  and 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Wright  Bemrose.  Some  other  complimentary 
votes  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

A  Printers’  Reunion. — -The  annual  dinner  of  the  composing 
staff  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  took  place  on  the  1 7th  ult.  at  the 
Abbeydale  Hotel,  Beauchieff.  After  the  removal  of  the  cloth  Mr. 
Leng  (the  proprietor)  took  the  chair,  the  vice-chair  being  occupied 
by  Mr.  Plant.  The  usual  patriotic  toasts  having  been  disposed  of, 
Mr.  Booker  rose  to  propose  “  Continued  success  to  the  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  the  health  of  the  proprietors  and  their  families,”  and  in 
doing  so  took  occasion  to  compare  the  present  large  gathering  with  the 
twelve  or  fourteen  persons  who  sat  down  to  the  first  dinner  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  paper. — The  toast  having  been  warmly  honoured, 
Mr.  Leng  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  thanked  them  for  the 
feelings  thus  expressed.  He  was  always  most  happy,  he  said,  to  meet 
all  connected  with  his  establishment  on  occasions  such  as  this,  and 
hoped  to  do  so  many  times  in  the  future.  Mr.  Plant  proposed  “  The 
Literary  and  Commercial  Departments,  coupled  with  the  health  of 
Mr.  Dow,”  and  recounted  some  of  the  dangers  and  perils  which  that 
gentleman  encountered  in  the  course  of  his  late  journeys  over  the 
Balkans,  in  Roumania,  Turkey,  &c.,  in  his  capacity  of  Special  Corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  seat  of  war.  The  speaker  also  made  complimentary 
mention  of  various  other  members  of  the  literary  and  commercial 
staffs.  The  toast  having  been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  Dow  briefly  replied, 
and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  back  in  England  and 
to  be  present.  Mr.  Wrigley  asked  the  company  to  drink  to  “  The 
new  members  of  the  establishment,”  and  Mr.  Fowkes  acknowledged  in 
appropriate  terms.  “The  Composing,  General  Printing,  and  Machine 
Departments  ”  were  toasted  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  was  brought  to  a  close  by  several  songs  and  recitations,  given 
by  members  of  the  staff. 
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Implied  Guarantee. — Unwin#.  Recldtts. — This  case  was  heard 
in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst.  before  Mr. 
Justice  Lush  and  a  special  jury.  It  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
recover  from  the  defendants  the  price  of  certain  placards  which  had 
been  made  for  them  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  for  which  the  defendants  de¬ 
clined  to  pay,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  of  the  quality  ordered, 
and  that  the  defendants  had  been  put  to  great  expense  in  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  them  repaired  in  consequence  of  the  materials  used  by 
the  plaintiffs  being  of  an  inferior  description.  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  E.  Clarke  were  for  the  plaintiffs;  Mr.  Hall,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Pollard, 
and  Mr.  Lush  for  the  defendants.  The  plaintiffs  are  printers  and 
manufacturers  of  tablets  for  advertising  purposes,  the  latter  portion  of 
their  business  having  been  taken  over  by  them  from  one  Tucker,  who 
had  invented  a  mode  of  producing  placards  and  tablets  resembling  in 
appearance  those  made  of  enamelled  iron,  but  at  a  far  cheaper  rate. 
Previously  to  the  business  being  transferred  to  the  plaintiffs,  Tucker 
had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  defendants  for  the  supply  of  200 
show-boards,  having  upon  them  the  words  “  Recldtts’  Paris  Blue  ”  in 
large  letters,  and  also,  a  view  of  Paris  in  the  centre,  which  was  supplied 
by  the  defendants,  and  was  pasted  on  to  the  placards  by  the  plaintiffs. 
This  contract  between  the  defendants  and  Tucker  was  taken  over  by 
the  plaintiffs  with  the  business,  and  in  fulfilment  of  it  they  supplied  the 
defendants  with  100  placards,  which  were  sent  to  different  customers  of 
the  defendants  to  be  exhibited  by  them  upon  the  walls  of  their  premises 
and  elsewhere.  After  some  six  or  eight  months’  exposure  to  the 
weather,  however,  these  placards  were  found  to  have  greatly  deterio¬ 
rated  ;  the  varnish  with  which  they  were  coated  having  in  some  cases 
perished  through  the  sun  and  rain,  and  in  some  instances  the  view  of 
Paris  having  peeled  off.  The  defendants  thereupon  refused  to  accept 
the  remainder  of  these  placards,  which  were  tendered  to  them  by  the 
plaintiffs,  and  claimed  from  them  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  those  which 
they .  had.  accepted,  on  account  of  their  inferiority ;  and  they  also 
claimed  the  expenses  which  they  were  put  to  in  revarnishing  and  past¬ 
ing  anew  the  damaged  ones.  A  vast  mass  of  correspondence  was  read, 
upon  part  of  which  the  defendants  relied  as  showing  a  guarantee  by  the 
plaintiffs  that  the  placards  would  last  from  three  to  four  years.  They 
further  contended  that  even  if  there  were  no  guarantee  to  that  effect  in 
the  letters,  still  that  the  plaintiffs  had  untruly  represented  that  the 
placards  would  be  similar  to  some  which  had  then  been  on  steamboats 
for  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and  had  induced  the  defendants,  re¬ 
lying  on  the  truth  of  that  representation,  to  act  upon  it,  and  were 
therefore  liable.  For  the  plaintiffs,  it  was  urged  that  there  was  no 
guarantee  whatever  as  to  the  durability  of  the  placards,  or  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  varnish  used,  but  that  they  merely  undertook  to  supply 
a  number  of  placards  which  should  be  equal  to  a  sample  w'hich  had 
been  prepared  by  them  and  submitted  to  the  defendants,  and  that,  as 
the  articles  supplied  did  correspond  to  the  sample,  the  contract  had 
been  fulfilled.  The  learned  Judge  told  the  jury,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  there  vTas  no  guarantee  by  the  plaintiffs  that  the  placards  should  be 
capable  of  standing  the  weather  for  any  given  time,  but  there  was  an 
implied  guarantee  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  contracts,  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  would  use  the  materials  which  were  best  fitted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  used,  and  a  manufacturer  was  bound  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  manufacture  of  the  article  supplied  by  him  that  amount  of 
knowledge  and  skill  which  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  him. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  express  warranty  that  all  the  placards 
should  be  equal  to  the  sample,  there  was  also  the  implied  warranty 
that  the  varnish  and  other  materials  used  in  their  manufacture  should 
be  such  as  were  best  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used. 
The  jury  would  have  to  say  whether  the  varnish  was  such  as  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  ought  to  have  used  in  the  manufacture  of  posters  which  were  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  whether  the  manufacture  was  such  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  in  order  to  make  the  placards  as  durable  as  they  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be.  The  jury  found  these  questions  in 
favour  of  the  defendants,  and  awarded  them  £100  damages  for  their 
loss,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that,  having  regard  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  they  thought  the  costs  of  the  action  ought  to  be 
shared  equally  between  the  parties.  His  lordship  accordingly  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendants  on  their  counter  claim,  and  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  for  the  price  of  the  placards  which  had  been  delivered,  but  with¬ 
out  costs  to  either  side. 

Printing  Machinery  a  Nuisance. — The  following  case  was 
recently  heard  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  It  was  an  action  to  restrain  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Pardon, 
who  are  printers  in  Lovell’s-court,  from  using  a  printing-machine, 
so  as  to  disturb  and  annoy  the  plaintiffs  Messrs.  Heather,  who  are 
solicitors,  carrying  on  business  in  the  adjoining  premises,  16  and  17, 
Paternoster-row.  Previously  to  1875  the  defendants  used  eight 
printing  presses,  worked  by  one  large  steam-engine.  One  of  these 
presses  was  called  an  Anglo-French  machine,  and  worked  1,000 
revolutions  an  hour,  and  in  1875  they  took  this  away,  and  sub¬ 


stituted  for  it  a  Dryden  machine,  which  worked  1,500  an  hour.  The 
plaintiffs’  case  was  that  after  this  alteration  the  noise  and  vibration 
materially  increased,  and  caused  them  nuisance  and  intolerable  annoy¬ 
ance.  The  plaintiffs  instituted  their  action  in  January,  1876,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  year  the  defendants  altered  the  gear  of  the  Dryden 
machine  so  as  to  make  only  800  revolutions.  Mr.  Freeling  (Mr. 
Kay,  Q.C.,  with  him)  for  the  plaintiffs  ;  Sir  H.  Jackson,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Hornell  for  the  defendants.  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  said  that 
every  one  was  entitled  to  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  his  home,  and 
the  law  would  not  allow  industries  to  be  carried  on  by  persons  to 
the  injury  or  disturbance  of  their  neighbours.  The  defendants  had, 
by  the  alterations  they  had  made  after  action  brought,  practically  ad¬ 
mitted  the  nuisance,  and  indeed,  the  evidence  that  there  was  intole¬ 
rable  vibration,  causing  windows  to  shake  and  ceilings  to  come  down, 
was  .  really  unrebutted.  An  injunction  must  be  granted  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  causing  any  greater  amount  of  noise  or  vibration 
than  had  been  experienced  by  the  plaintiffs  previously  to  the  year  1875. 

Cheap,  rather  than  Good. — Dickes  &  Co.  v.  The  Newspaper 
Publishing  Company  (Limited). — This  was  an  action  tried  before 
Baron  Huddleston  and  a  common  jury,  by  the  well-known  firm 
of  lithographers  and  colour-printers  in  Farringdon-street,  for  ,£68. 
8s.,  the  balance  of  an  account  of  £’476.  os.  9d.,  of  which  £407.  12s. 
had  been  paid  before  action.  It  appeared  that  the  defendants,  as  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Pictorial  World,  a  weekly  art  journal,  were  anxious  to 
distribute  coloured  prints  of  well-known  popular  paintings  among  their 
subscribers,  and  with  this  view  contracted  with  the  plaintiffs  for  a 
supply  of  several  thousands,  at  £2.  7s.  6d.  a  thousand.  The  price,  it 
was  said,  was  arrived  at  after  some  discussion,  in  which  the  defendants 
were  warned  that  if  they  insisted  on  a  low  price,  they  must  expect  an 
inferior  article.  The  defendants  admitted  liability  to  the  extent  of 
£45.  17s.,  but  claimed  damages  by  way  of  counter-claim  for  bad  work¬ 
manship  to  the  extent  of  £15.  12s.,  thus  reducing  the  plaintiffs’  claim 
to  £3°.  5s.,  which  amount  they  paid  into  court.  The  particular  pro¬ 
ductions  objected  to  as  practically  valueless  were  handed  to  the  jury 
by  the  defendants,  and  the  learned  Judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  plaintiffs  had  fulfilled  their  contract  in  supplying  reasonably 
good  prints  for  the  price.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  full 
amount  claimed,  and  disallowed  the  counter-claim  for  damages.  J udg- 
ment  for  the  plaintiffs,  with  costs. 

A  Poor  Defence. — printers  had  better  be  on  their  guard  that 
they  do  not  open  accounts  with  persons  whom  the  law  regards  as 
“infants.”  The  following  case  should  prove  a  salutary  lesson  in 
this  respect : — Birkett  v.  Dow. — This  claim  for  £8.  3s.  2d.,  for 
printing,  stationery,  &c.,  supplied  to  defendant,  while  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  secretary  to  a  football  club,  was  heard  in  the  Shoreditch 
County  Court  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  defence  set  up  was  a  plea  of 
infancy.  Defendant  said  he  came  of  age  on  the  13th  of  October. 
Mr.  T.  Borrodaile,  an  uncle  of  defendant,  said,  if  the  present  claim 
were  legitimately  due  he  would  have  paid  the  bill  himself,  rather 
than  have  the  matter  come  into  court ;  but  his  nephew  was  only 
responsible  for  about  half  the  amount  claimed.  His  Honour  (J.  B. 
Dasent,  Esq.)  to  defendant  :  Why  do  you  raise  a  dishonourable,  if 
not  a  dishonest  defence  ?  Defendant  :  It  is  not  my  debt.  The  articles 
were  supplied  to  the  club.  Defendant’s  counsel  said  that,  on  his 
client’s  behalf,  he  had  offered  to  pay  for  all  the  items  he  was  fairly 
responsible  for,  but  the  offer  was  refused.  The  person  who  had 
incurred  the  other  portion  of  the  debt  had  gone  abroad,  and  it  was 
quite  likely  that  on  his  return  he  would  meet  the  claim.  Plaintiff’s 
counsel  urged  that  the  certificate  of  birth  put  in  was  not  sufficiently 
conclusive.  His  Honour  said,  in  his  opinion,  the  plea  had  been 
proved,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  case.  Plaintiff  should  have 
taken  what  had  been  offered  him.  Judgment  for  defendant,  no  cqsts 
to  be  allowed. 

Not  Entitled  to  a  Fortnight’s  Notice. — The  following  cases 
afford  ground  for  believing  that  there  is  a  diversity  between  the 
English  and  Scotch  law  as  to  what  entitles  a  workman  to  a 
fortnight’s  notice.  The  cases  to  which  we  allude  were  heard  on  the 
26th  ult.  in  the  Glasgow  Small  Debt  Court.  The  plaintiffs  were 
John  Eddy  and  James  Rogerson,  compositors,  who  each  sued  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Newspaper  Company,  Limited,  for 
the  sum  of  £4,  on  account  of  an  alleged  wrongful  dismissal.  The 
summons  in  each  case  was  to  the  effect  that  while  the  plaintiffs  were 
in  the  defendants’  employment,  engaged  by  the  fortnight,  or,  at 
least,  entitled  by  the  rules  of  the  trade  to  a  fortnight’s  warning,  the 
defendants  on  the  15th  October  last  unjustifiably  dismissed  them 
from  their  employment  without  warning.  The  defence  was  that  the 
rules  of  the  society  were  not  binding  upon  the  Company,  that  they 
were  never  recognized,  and  that  the  engagements  were  made  with 
the  men  individually.  Sheriff  Lees  sustained  the  defence,  and 
pronounced  decree  of  absolvitor,  with  5s.  expenses  in  each  case. 
Mr.  Nisbet,  for  the  defendants,  said  they  did  not  wish  expenses. 

Sequestration  of  a  Pater  Mills  Company.  —  Appleton  #. 
The  Chapel  Town  Paper  Mills  Company. — This  was  a  motion  for 
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sequestration  heard  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the  16th  ult. 
on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  company  had  failed  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  an  injunction  previously  granted  by  his  lordship 
restraining  the  defendant  company  from  fouling  a  brook,  named 
Bradshaw  Brook,  near  Bolton,  Lancashire.  His  Lordship  being  of 
opinion  that  the  defendant  company  had  been  guilty  of  neglect, 
made  an  order  of  sequestration,  but  suspended  its  operation  until  the 
first  motion  day  in  Hilary  sittings. 

Selling  English  as  American  Playing  Cards. — Mr.  John 
Johnson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Rawson,  stationers,  Market- 
street,  Manchester,  appeared  at  the  local  police-court  on  the  9th  ult. 
in  answer  to  a  summons  charging  him  with  having  obtained  2s.  6d. 
under  circumstances  stated  below. — Mr.  A.  T.  H.  Evans  appeared  for 
the  prosecution  ;  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  represented  by  Mr.  Hopkinson. 
Mr.  Evans  said  the  complainants  were  Messrs.  Loeb  &  Co.,  Chatham- 
street,  importers  of  the  new  “American  playing  cards.”  On  the  1st  of 
November,  Mr.  Keller,  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  the  complainants, 
with  a  friend,  called  at  the  defendant’s  shop  and  asked  for  a  pack  of 
American  cards.  The  defendant  produced  a  pack  enclosed  in  a  sort  of 
cardboard  box,  on  the  outside  of  which  was  “  Duplex  round-cornered 
playing  cards — Moguls.”  They  were  Messrs.  Goodall’s  manufacture. 
Mr.  Keller  asked  him  particularly  if  they  were  American  cards,  and  on 
being  told  that  they  were,  paid  the  half-crown  asked  as  the  price,  and 
took  away  the  pack.  The  cards  were  not  American  cards.  The 
prosecution  had  been  instituted  in  order  to  prevent  these  sales  by  the 
defendant.  The  complainants  did  not  care  whether  Mr.  Johnson  sold 
a  thousand  of  the  cards,  if  he  would  sell  them  as  an  imitation  of  the 
American  cards,  or  as  Japanese  stationery,  as  they  were  styled  on  one 
of  the  wrappers. — Mr.  Hopkinson,  admitting  the  major  portion  of  the 
facts,  submitted  that  the  case  was  a  ridiculous  one  to  bring  before  the 
Court.  If  there  was  any  remedy  at  all,  it  was  clearly  by  a  civil  action, 
and  to  summon  a  gentleman  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Johnson,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  best-known  stationery  firms  in  Manchester,  was  a  mere 
impudent  piece  of  advertising,  and  nothing  more.  Mr.  Headlam 
thought  there  could  be  no  case  of  false  pretence.  The  summons  was 
therefore  dismissed. 

A  Disputed  Advertisement  Contract.  — A  case  recently  heard 
in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  turned  upon  the  question  as  to  the  meaning 
of  inserting  an  advertisement  “next  matter,”  in  a  newspaper.  The 
law  as  there  laid  down,  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 
The  action  was  brought  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge,  of 
Aldersgate-street,  who  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendants  the  sum 
of  ,£io,  for  the  insertion  of  an  advertisement  in  the  Pictorial  World. 
The  defendants  placed  on  the  record  a  plea  of  not  indebted.  Mr.  Lewis 
Glyn  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  Mr.  Bucknell  for  the  defendants. 
Mr.  Glyn,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that  the  order  for  the  insertion  of 
the  advertisement  was  given  in  a  letter  written  on  the  22nd  November, 
1876,  by  Mr.  Warner  Wright,  the  managing  director  of  the  defendants’ 
company,  and  in  this  letter  he  requested  the  proprietors  of  the  Pictorial 
World  to  insert  an  advertisement  of  the  Norwich  Skating  Rink 
Company,  the  advertisement  to  be  “  next  matter  head  of  page,”  and 
the  price  £10.  The  learned  counsel  drew  the  attention  of  his  lordship 
and  the  jury  to  the  latter  words,  as  this  was  the  crux  of  the  case,  and 
upon  which  the  whole  point  in  dispute  turned.  In  the  first  place  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  by  letter  or  through  any  of 
their  servants  undertaken  that  the  advertisement  should  appear  in  the 
way  directed  by  the  defendants.  In  the  next  place  the  plaintiffs’ 
definition  of  the  words,  “next  matter  head  of  page,”  was  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  should  be  printed  upon  a  page  in  which  other  matter 
appeared,  and  to  be  the  first  advertisement  on  that  page,  and  this  was 
the  way  in  which  the  plaintiffs  had  inserted  the  advertisement.  The 
learned  counsel  then  called  Mr.  Francis  Enos  Arnold,  who  deposed 
that  he  took  the  order  from  Mr.  Warner  Wright.  Witness  said  he  did 
not  mean  the  top.  of  a  page  literally,  but  the  top  so  far  that  this 
announcement  of  the  Norwich  Skating  Company  was  to  be  the  primal 
advertisement  which  followed  the  text  of  letterpress  matter.  He 
considered  that  the  order  he  had  received  from  the  defendants  was 
complied  with.  Mr.  Leonard  Collingridge,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Glyn, 
said  that  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Pictorial  World,  and  the 
understood  acceptation  in  the  publishing  world  of  a  contract  for 
inserting  an  advertisement  “next  matter”  was  that  it  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  the  first  advertisement  immediately  following  the  text, 
as  had  been  done  in  the  present  case.  No  other  position  would  comply 
with  the  order  given  by  the  defendants  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Bucknell 
contended  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  carried  out  the  contract  into  which 
they  had  entered  with  his  clients,  inasmuch  that  they  had  not  placed 
the  advertisement  in  that  conspicuous  part  of  the  Pictorial  World  in 
which  the  defendant  expected  it  would  appear.  He  then  called 
Mr.  Warner  Wright,  who  said  he  was  the  managing  director  of  the 
company,  and  also  a  solicitor  ;  he  had  given  Mr.  Arnold  an  order  for 
the  insertion  of  the  advertisement  in  dispute  in  the  Pictorial  World,  but 
his  expectations  as  to  the  position  in  which  that  advertisement  should 
have  been  placed  were  not  carried  out,  and  he  therefore  felt  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  the  contract  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  plaintiffs. 


In  reply  to  interrogatories  put  by  the  learned  judge  in  summing  up,  the 
jury  found  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  had  been  carried  out,  and 
they  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  full  amount  claimed. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Poulter  moved  for  a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  The 
Judge,  however,  refused  to  grant  the  rule,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
verdict  was  a  right  one. 

Is  a  Bona  Fide  Report  of  Legal  Proceedings  Privileged  ? 
— Originally,  there  were  three  actions  for  libel  brought  by  the  plaintiff, 
a  civil  engineer,  against  the  defendants,  who  are,  respectively,  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  the  Daily  News,  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
and  the  Standard.  As  they  were  brought  on  the  same  report  of 
proceedings  which  took  place  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  police-courts, 
they  were  tried  together  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special 
jury  at  Westminster,  on  the  15th  ult.,  the  substantial  defence  being 
that  the  publication  of  matter  complained  of,  being  a  bond  fide  report 
of  a  proceeding  in  a  police-court,  was  privileged.  The  report  in 
question  was  that  of  an  ex  parte  application  made  by  three  persons, 
whose  names  are  not  given,  for  criminal  process  against  the  plaintiff, 
whom  they  accused  of  withholding  from  them  money  to  which  they 
were  entitled  for  surveying  an  Irish  railway  under  a  contract  they  had 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Usil.  The  presiding  magistrate,  Mr.  Woolrych, 
held,  however,  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  under  the  Employers  and 
Workmen  Act,  and  refused  the  application,  referred  the  parties  to  the 
County  Court.  A  question  arose  at  the  trial  whether,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  publication  was  privileged,  but  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
directed  the  jury  that,  it  being  a  bond  fide  report,  it  was  so,  and  they 
found  a  verdict  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  (with 
whom  was  Mr.  Shortt)  moved  in  the  Common  Pleas  Division,  on  the 
20th  ult. ,  for  a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  the  question  of  privilege,  which  he  submitted 
did  not  extend  to  a  report  of  an  ex  parte  application  in  a  police-court. 
The  broad  question  involved  was  whether  a  newspaper  had  the  right  to 
publish  an  application  before  a  magistrate  which  was  not  only  ex  patte , 
but  was  also  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  mere  fact  that  the  application 
was  ex  parte  would  be  no  ground  for  an  action  for  libel  against  a 
newspaper  if  the  publication  was  bond  fide,  but  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  case  in  which  it  had  been  held  that  privilege  would  exist  in  a  case 
in  which  the  application  was  made  to  a  tribunal  which  had  no  juris¬ 
diction.  After  much  argument,  pro  and  con,  a  rule  nisi  was  granted. 

The  Criminal  Responsibility  of  Newspaper  Proprietors. — 
In  the  Queen’s  Bench  division  of  the  High  Court,  a  rule  has  been 
granted  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Holbrook  and  others,  which  was 
an  indictment  preferred  by  Mr.  Howard,  town-clerk  of  Portsmouth, 
against  the  proprietors  of  the  Portsmouth  Times  for  criminal  libel,  it 
having  been  alleged  that  he  had  packed  a  grand  jury.  The  defendants 
were  found  guilty  at  the  Winchester  Assizes,  but  a  rule  nisi  was  granted 
for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  Judge  had  misdirected  the  jury 
in  stating  that  the  defendants  were  criminally  liable,  although  they  had 
appointed  a  competent  editor  to  conduct  the  paper,  and  the  libel  was 
inserted  without  their  knowledge  or  authority.  The  defendants  relied 
on  Section  7  of  Loid  Campbell’s  Act,  which  provides  that  in  such 
cases  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  made  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  did  not  arise  from 
any  want  of  due  care  or  caution  on  his  part.  After  hearing  arguments, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  held  that  the  rule  must  be  made  absolute. 
Justice  Lush  concurred.  Justice  Mellor  dissented.  The  rule  was  made 
absolute. 

An  advertisement  canvasser,  named  Robert  Morton,  was  convicted 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  Surrey  Sessions,  for  obtaining  money  by  fraud. 
It  appeared  that  the  “Illustrated  Guide  and  Directory  of  Manufac¬ 
tories,”  for  which  he  pretended  to  canvass,  had  been  discontinued 
since  1875.  He  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months’  hard  labour. 

W.  H.  A.  Harvey,  business  manager  of  the  firm  of  A.  Greer  &  Co., 
paper  manufacturers,  Cork,  has  been  committed  for  trial,  on  a  charge 
of  embezzlement.  The  defalcations  are  stated  to  be  £ 600 .  The 
prisoner  is  charged  with  appropriating  moneys  paid  on  account  to  the 
firm. 

Thomas  R.  Whiteside,  of  Belfast,  and  Thomas  Morrison,  a 
compositor,  charged  in  connection  with  the  attempted  banknote 
forgery,  full  particulars  concerning  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue, 
have  been  committed  for  trial.  The  third  defendant,  a  brother  of 
Whiteside,  has  been  discharged. 

The  action  brought  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  on  behalf  of  his  wife 
(Miss  Braddon),  to  recover  damages  for  an  accident  which  occurred  to 
that  lady  in  October,  1876,  when  driving,  in  consequence  of  a  steam¬ 
roller  employed  by  Messrs.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  in  repairing  the  road,  has 
resulted  in  favour  of  the  defendants. 

Joseph  Brownrigg,  a  stationer  of  Compton-street,  Brunswick- 
square,  has  been  sentenced  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  to  eighteen 
months’  hard  labour,  for  having  received,  knowing  them  to  have  been 
stolen,  2,000  stamped  envelopes,  wrappers,  &c, 
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Clay. — We  record  with  great  regret  the  demise  of  Mr.  Richard 
Clay,  the  eminent  printer,  on  Monday,  the  10th  inst.,  at  his  residence, 
at  Muswell  Hill,  aged  89  years.  Few  London  master  printers 
may  hope  to  attain  to  such  well-deserved  commercial  success  and 
length  of  days  as  the  deceased,  who  was,  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
active  head  of  the  firm  of  Clay,  Sons,  &  Taylor,  of  Bread-street  Hill. 

Jarrold. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jarrold,  the  last  surviving  of  four  brothers  who  constituted  the  original 
firm  of  Jarrold  &  Sons,  publishers,  &c.,  of  London  and  Norwich. 
The  eldest  brother,  John  James,  died  in  1843  ;  the  second,  Samuel,  in 
1874;  and  the  third,  William,  in  1876. 

Mort. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Mort,  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  for  nearly  fifty  years  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Staffordshire  Advertiser,  Mr..  Mort  was  in  his  78th  year. 


TRADE  CHANGES. 

Messrs.  Skinner  &  Co.,  printers,  &c.,  have  removed  from 
London-wall  to  27,  Little  Moorfields. 

Messrs.  Blackwell  &  Co.,  printing-ink  manufacturers,  have 
removed  from  4,  Wine-Ofifice-court,  to  1,  Dyer’s-buildings,  Holborn. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Wright  has  retired  from  the  Clyde  Paper  Company, 
Rutherglen. 

The  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Planting  Company  have  removed  to 
larger  premises,  at  18,  Chambers-street. 

The  Oriental  printing-office  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Rivington  has 
been  removed  from  Whitefriars-street  to  St.  John’s  Square. 

Mr.  F.  Bedford,  envelope-maker,  has  removed  from  Whetstone- 
park  to  20,  Cecil-court,  St.  Martin’s-lane. 

Messrs.  H.  S.  Cropper  &  Co.,  printing-machine  manufacturers, 
have  secured  new  premises  in  Great  Alfred-street,  Nottingham. 

Messrs.  Bickers  &  Son  have  purchased  from  Messrs.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall  the  stocks  and  copyrights  of  the  English  translations  of 
Lacroix’s  works  upon  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

Mr.  A.  Jupp  has  been  elected  master  of  the  Company  of  Makers  of 
Playing  Cards  for  the  ensuing  year  :  the  wardens  are  Mr.  C.  Farlow 
and  Mr.  J.  Lofthouse,  and  the  treasurer,  Dr.  Hutchins. 

Mr.  W.  Paterson,  printer,  of  Cullum-street,  announces  that  he 
has  taken  his  son  into  partnership.  The  style  of  the  firm  is  now 
Paterson  &  Son. 

Messrs.  A.  K.  Murray  &  Co.,  printers,  of  Glasgow,  have  dis¬ 
solved  partnership.  The  business  is  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Inglis. 

Mr.  Thomas  Boddy  has  retired  from  the  firm  of  Taylor  &  Winter- 
bottom,  letter-press  and  litbographie  printers,  York-street,  Sheffield. 
The  business  is  continued  under  the  old  style  by  the  two  remaining 
partners,.  Messrs.  J.  Taylor  and  W.  J.  Winterbottom. 

We  hear  that  Messrs.  Forsaith  Brothers’ contract  in  connection  with 
the  printing  of  the  Eastern  Argus  expires  at  Christmas,  after  which 
date  that  paper  will  no  longer  be  either  printed  or  published  by 
them. 

The  partnership  between  Messrs.  W.  Sumerfield  and  W.  Newell, 
trading  as  W.  Sumerfield  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturers,  of  Collyhurst, 
near  Manchester,  has  been  dissolved.  The  business  is  continued  under 
the  old  style  by  Mr.  W.  Sumerfield. 

New  Companies. — Among  the  new  companies  lately  registered 
are  the  Literary  Guild,  with  a  capital  of  / 1,000,  in  ^10  shares,  and 
the  Southwark  Ensign  Newspaper,  with  a  capital  of  /500,  in 
£1  shares. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Barns,  bookseller,  stationer,  and  printer,  informs  us,  in 
an  extremely  well-printed  announcement,  that  he  has  removed  the 
“Budleigh  Salterton  Library”  to  new  premises  in  the  same  town. 
He  is  entitled  to  our  good  wishes,  for  we  know  him  to  be  worthy 
of  them.  1 


GAZETTE  NOTICES, 

Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Joseph  Ogden  and  Id.  H.  Ogden,  printers,  London  Wall. 

Bower  &  Bakewell,  printers,  Birmingham. 

J.  N.  Wood  &  Co.,  newspaper  publishers  and  printers,  Bournemouth. 
Ingoldsby  &  Lamb,  publishers,  East  Temple  Chambers,  Whitefriars- 
street. 

W.  H.  Willis  &  Co.,  cardboard  manufacturers,  Long  Acre. 
Greenwood  &  Broad,  printers,  Bush-lane,  City. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  M.,  Albany,  New  York, — Thanks  for  your  reply. 

J.,  Edinburgh. — Yours  to  hand  :  we  await  the  promised  in¬ 
formation. 

A.  &  D.,  Hanley. — We  hope  our  private  communication  has  reached 
you,  and  gives  the  information  which  you  want. 

D.  F.,  Inverness. — We  regret  to  have  to  dissappoint  you,  but  the 
delay  is  inevitable.  We  cannot  supply  you  with  the  tabular  statement 
for  which  you  ask. 

W.  S.,  London. — The  matter  you  sent  has  been  “crowded  out,” 
with  many  other  items,  this  month,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
Title  and  Index  to  the  present  volume. 

The  Printing  Trades’  Diary  and  Desk-Book. — Unforeseen 
circumstances  having  delayed  the  production  of  the  “  Printing  Trades’ 
Diary  aud  Desk-Book,”  it  has  been  decided  to  postpone  the  publica¬ 
tion  until  1878-79,  when  the  work  will  be  brought_out  in  good  time. 

A  Suggestion. — We  are  constantly  receiving  thanks  for  sundry 
services  we  are  enabled  to  render  to  our  subscribers  and  correspondents. 
These  acknowledgments  are  a  gratifying  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  as  a  trade  journal.  Will 
all  those  of  our  friends  who  think  they  owe  us  a  good  turn,  which 
they  ought  to  repay,  be  good  enough  to  recommend  this  publication 
in  the  coming  year  ?  As  our  contemporary  Brief  aptly  put  the  matter 
the  other  day,  “  A  word  of  praise  and  recommendation  from  a  friend 
who  can  say  ‘  I  subscribe,’  will  carry  this  good  work  still  further,  and 
we  frankly  ask  our  readers  to  take  the  trouble  to  aid  us  to  this  extent. 
It  will  not  involve  much  effort  on  their  part,  while  to  us  the  result 
will  be  important.”  Just  so  ;  and  we  offer  no  apology  for  throwing 
out  this  practical  suggestion  at  the  close  of  our  labouis  for  the  present 
year.  _ 

Portraits  of  Printers,  &c. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from 
any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  have  duplicate  or  spare  proofs, 
copies  of  ancient  or  modern  Portraits  of  Printers  and  Writers  on  Print¬ 
ing,  Views  of  Printing-Offices,  and  examples  of  Printers’  Marks,  &c. 

The  Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  II.  (New  Series)  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  are  issued  with  the  present  number. 
Subscribers  are  recommended  to  bind  up  the  Advertisements,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  business  information,  and  are  consecutively 
paged,  at  the  end  of  the  Volume,  the  cloth  cases  sold  by  the  Publishers 
being  expressly  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Work. 

NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

The  Scale  of  Charges  for  each  insertion  for  Advertising  in  The 
Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  is  as  follows : — 


Space  occupied. 

i  Month. 

3  Months. !  6  Months. 

9  Months. 

12  Months. 

£.  s. 

d. 

z. 

S. 

r 

d.  £.  s. 

d. 

£.  * 

d. 

£■  s. 

d. 

One  Page  . . . 

4  10 

0 

4 

O 

0  3  16 

6 

3  10 

O 

3  3 

O 

Half  Page  ... 

2  10 

0 

2 

5 

022 

6 

2  0 

O 

1  17 

6 

Quarter  Page 

1  7 

6 

1 

4 

6  1  3 

O 

1  2 

O 

1  0 

O 

Wrapper  and  Special  pages  by  arrangement. 

Per  Inch,  6s. ;  per  Line  of  10  words,  9 d.,  each  insertion. 

In  order  to  prevent  dissapointment,  and  to  insure  insertion,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  money  be  remitted  with  short  advertisements. 

Post-Office  Orders  or  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons,  81,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  W.C., 
at  the  High  Holborn  Money  Order  Office. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. —GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING.— 
“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping 
ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly-nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Sold  only  in  Packets,  labelled, — 
‘James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170,  Piccadilly,  London.” 


WYMAN  AND  SONS,  PRINTERS,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.C. 


REGISTERED  FOR  TRANSMISSION  ABROAD. 


CODDINGTON’S 


“UNIVERSAL”  PRINTING  MACHINE. 


'Testimonials. 

“  There  are  few  amongst  our  printers’ 
engineers  whose  productions  warrant 
them  in  claiming,  as  Messrs.  Codding- 
ton  &  Kingsley  do,  that  ‘  the  “  ITMI- 
VEESAL”  is  the  best,  and  the  best- 
made  in  England ;  ’  but  it  must  be 
admitted  their  claim  is  well  founded.” 

PRINTERS’  REGISTER,  March,  1875. 


“  .  .  .  Our  only  regret  now  is  that  we  did  not 
make  its  acquaintance  sooner.” 

PIM  BROTHERS  &  CO. 
Dublin,  March  4,  1875. 


“We  have  had  two  of  your  ‘UNIVERSAL’ 
Machines  in  constant  work  since  April,  1874,  and 
are  well  satisfied  with  them.  The  best  proof  that 
we  are  so  is  the  fact  that  we  have  now  ordered 
another."  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO. 

February  17,  1875.  (3  Machines.) 


'Testimonials. 

“  We  anticipate  for  the  TTNTVERSAIi 
the  greatest  success  that  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  for  many  years.’’ 


PRINTING  TIMES  &  LITHOGRAPHER, 
December,  1873. 

.  .  We  are  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  we 
now  send  you  an  order  for  two  more.  When  we 
read  John  Bellows’s  testimonial,  we  thought  he 

was  saying  too  much;  but  after  giving  your 
Machine  a  trial,  we  can  indorse  all  he  said.” 

(5  Machines.)  WM.  HOBBS  &  SONS. 
Maidstone,  February  24,  1875. 


(Merritt  Gally,  Inventor.) 


“  The  ‘TXNTVERSAIi’  is  the  best 
and  best-made  in  England.  I  look  on 
the  purchase  of  these  two  Machines  as 
the  best  investment  I  have  ever  made 

in  business.”  JOHN  BELLOWS, 

(4  Machines.)  Gloucester. 


Messrs.  CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN  are  now  using  5  Machines. 

Messrs.  McCORQUOPALE  are  now  using  9  Demy  Folio  “  UNIVERSAL  ”  Machines. 

NOTICE. 

Mr.  CODDINGTON  having  returned  to  the  United  States,  all 
business  in  the  “  Universal  ”  will  be  transacted  by 

HOPKINSON  &  COPE,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C. 

Where  the  following  Sizes  are  kept  ready  for  delivery ,  and  may  be  seen  in  action : 

DEMY  FOLIO,  £90.  CROWN  FOLIO,  £75.  OCTAVO,  £50. 


LONDON:  WYMAN  &  SONS,  74,  75,  &  81,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS,  I V.O. 


THE  PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER, 
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REMOVED  FROM  15,  OLD  BAILEY. 

Sfitnkrii  ”  IJriitirag  HMmat  $  dmnpasitioit  Roller  Work,  dsteblbjjeir  1825. 


FREDK.  ULLMER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  MATERIALS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

by  Steam  Power  and  the  most  approved  Machinery,  for 

PRINTERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  STATIONERS, 

“  STANDARD  ”  STEAM  WORKS, 

Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden, 

LEADING  INTO  THE  FABEINGDON  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Improved  “  STANDABD  ”  New  Jobbing  Cylinder  Printing  Machine, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  FREDERICK  ULLMER  ONLY. 

Adapted  for  all  Classes  of  Work,  and  will  print  with  equal  Clearness  from  a  Broadside  to  a  Script  Circular  or  Card.  See  Testimonials. 


These  Machines  are  well 
Fitted,  and  will  hear 
comparison  with  any 
in  the  Market. 


testimonial. 

“  1 1 9,  Newington  Causeway, 
London,  S.E., 

May  gth,  1876. 

Dear  Sir, — We  send  here¬ 
with  a  copy  of  a  Catalogue 
which  was  the  first  job  put 
on  the  Demy  Machine  we 
had  from  you.  It  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  useful  to  you  to 
show  intending  purchasers 
what  the  machine  is  capable 
of.  The  whole  was  printed 
by  the  machine,  and,  as  you 
will  admit,  some  of  the  pages 
are  not  easily  manipulated. 
Now  that  we  have  become 
used  to  the  machine,  we  can 
do  even  better.  We  also  send 
a  Broadside  Bill  of  Fare 
which  was  recently  worked 
off,  of  course  without  points, 
to  show  that  Register,  Rule, 
and  Border  Work  can  be 
properly  done  by  it — in  fact 
we  have  not  seen  anything 
yet  it  will  not  do. — Yours 
faithfully,  Alvey  &  Co. 

P.S. — For  Solid  Block 
work,  see  common  Red  and 
Black  Label  enclosed.” 


Simplicity  and  Strength 
of  Construction,  Easy 
and  Quiet  in  Working. 


Cfsiimonial. 

Mr.  Saml.  Johnson,  Marl¬ 
borough  Express  Office , 
Blenheim,  N.Z.,  writing 
on  September  20 th,  1876, 
says : — 

“  It  will  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  machine  I 
had  from  you  some  five  years 
ago  is  still  as  perfect  as  ever, 
and  prints  my  Paper,  as  well 
as  all  Jobbing  that  I  can’t 
do  on  a  Cropper.  I  have 
two  Presses,  Crown  Albion 
and  Double  Crown  Britan¬ 
nia,  standing  idle.  In  fact, 
I  have  not  worked  a  job  on 
either  for  three  or  four 
years.” 


Average  Speed  of  these  Machines,  1,000  to  1,200  per  Hour. 

These  favourite  Machines  are  made  from  entirely  new  patterns,  the  side  frames  of  which  are  now  arched,  and  the  name  “Standard”  Machine  cast  upon  the 
framework.  They  are  adapted  for  all  classes  of  work,  and  will  print  with  equal  clearness,  from  a  Folio  Broadside  to  a  Script  Circular  or  Card.  A  large  number  now  in 
use.  Printed  Testimonials  sent  on  application. 


To  Print.  Size  of  Table.  Square  of  Machine.  Net  Prices. 

Demy  Folio  Machine  17 x  11  in . 19x16  m . 5  ft.  6  in.  x 2  ft.  6  in. ...  7635  o  o 

Foolscap  Broadside...  19X13  21X18  5  ft.  6  X2ft.  8  ...  40  o  o 

Crown  Broadside .  20X15  23X20  5  ft- 9  X2ft.  10  ...  50  o  o 

Demy .  23X18  26x23  6  ft.  o  X3ft.  3  ...  65 


To  Print.  Size  of  Table.  Square  of  Machine.  Net  Prices. 

Double  Crown .  30X20  in . 33  x25  m . 6  ft.  6  in.  x  4  ft.  o  in. ...  >690  o  o 

Double  Demy  . 36x23  40X28  8  ft.  o  xsft.  o  ...  120  o  o 

Double  Royal  .  40X28  44x31  9  ft.  o  x6ft.  o  ...  140  o  o 


The  above  Prices  include  Stop  for  Cylinder  and  Two  Sets  of  Roller  Stocks.  Treadle  action  can  be  fitted  to  the  two  smallest  sizes,  Price  ^3  net. 


The  great  success  of  Frfderick  Ullmer’s  Improved  “Standard”  Machine  is  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  easy  working,  being  free,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  from 
all  complication,  rendering  it  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order;  this,  combined  with  the  solidity  of  the  frame-work  and  superior  finish,  has  obtained  the  confidence  (during 
the  last  Three  Years  that  they  have  been  Manufactured  at  the  “Standard”  Works)  of  Practical  Printers  who  have  purchased  them  and  testified  their 
approval  in  each  case  by  sending  a  Testimonial.  Intending  Purchasers  are  Invited  to  Inspect  these  excellent  Single  Cylinder  Machines. 


A  Large  Stock  of  Second-Hand  PRINTING  MACHINES,  PRESSES,  &c„  &c.  Lists  Forwarded. 
Stfrtral  fctl Imt  StfDtib-Jimlr  JL’irtograpInt  Jjrrssts  Irjr  (Bvttg,  Sc.,  for  Salt. 

A  New  8 vo.  Price  List  of  New  Material  for  PRIN TERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  STATIONERS, 

Containing  Illustrations  and  Lowest  Current  Prices  of  Printing  Machinery,  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Materials  of  every  kind.  Sent  Free  by  post. 


Dec.  15, 1877.] 


THE  PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER. 


For  FINE  BOOK  and  CUT  WORK,  &c.,  in  Perfect  Register. 


BENSON  S  A  DA  MS  (late  JOHN  LILLY  &  CO.),  172,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 


Messrs.  BENSON  &  ADAMS  are  now  the  only  Makers  of  this  excellent  Machine. 


Is  designed  with  greater 
strength  than  any  other  Ma¬ 
chine,  to  enable  it  to  bear 
without  vibration  the  great 
pressure  necessary  to  produce 
sharp  and  clear  work.  It 
registers  perfect  to  the  lay 
without  points,  which  there¬ 
fore  enables  it  to  do  work  at 
greater  speed  than  most 
Colour  Machines.  Perfect 
register  guaranteed  in  any 
number  of  colours.  The  Ink¬ 
ing  and  Distributing  arrange¬ 
ments  are  good,  and  the  Rol¬ 


lers  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
off  the  stone  or  slab,  or  both, 
at  leisure,  while  the  Machine 
keeps  running.  A  small 
lever  regulates  the  Cylinder, 
so  that  the  Machine  will 
double  Ink,  or  the  Cylinder 
may  be  stopped  at  pleasure 
while  the  carriage  remains 
in  motion,  thus  giving  un¬ 
limited  Inking  power.  Made 
from  Crown  size  to  Quad¬ 
ruple  Demy,  a  special  plant 
of  the  most  modern  Ma¬ 
chinery  having  been  recently 
laid. 


This  Machine  can  be 
seen  at  Work  at  many  of  the 
principal  Offices  in 
London  and  the  Country, 
and  also  Abroad. 


THE  perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  these  Printing  Machines  has  placed  them  in  the  first  rank  as  the  Fastest  Perfecting 
Machines  that  are  made,  being  equal  to  the  Anglo-French  for  producing  fineness  of  work  at  nearly  double  the  speed.  One  improvement  is  in  the 
placing  the  Taking-in  Drum  and  Drop-bar  so  that  the  sheet  is  taken  on  the  Machine  when  the  Table  is  some  distance  from  the  returning  point,  avoiding 
any  shake  of  the  Machine  on  the  turning  of  the  rack,  thereby  ensuring  a  better  lay  and  enabling  the  poorest  paper  to  be  used  without  creasing.  Another 
improvement  is  in  the  construction  of  the  Travelling  Rollers,  so  that  they  cannot  give  way  under  the  impression  (as  in  other  machines),  having  rails  and 
solid  rollers  the  whole  length  of  the  Machine.  Other  improvements  consist  in  the  Rack  being  wider,  giving  more  time  in  turning  the  ends,  thus  enabling 
the  Machine  to  be  driven  at  a  greater  speed.  The  Rack  has  malleable-iron  ends  in  the  tooth  part,  and  is  steel-fitted  in  ends  for  Tumbler  ;  also 
malleable-iron  Rack-pinions.  The  Guide  to  the  back  of  Rack  is  easy  for  adjustment  in  case  of  wear.  The  Machine  is  much  stronger  and  has  larger 
wearing  surfaces  than  those  in  general  use.  For  fine  Book  and  Journal  work  it-  combines  excellence  of  distributi  m  with  great  speed  and  evenness  of 
impression,  and,  from  the  smoothness  of  its  working  qualities,  is  well  adapted  for  the  finest  Book  and  Cut  work.  For  Country  and  other  Newspapers  it 
is  invaluable ;  for,  in  addition  to  its  great  speed,  it  turns  out  its  work  with  a  clear  and  even  impression,  in  periect  register,  printing  both  sides  at  once, 
enabling  the  Proprietor,  as  soon  as  the  Machine  is  started,  to  commence  publishing. 


SPEED:  1,500  per  HOUEI 

And  in  many  Offices  they 
are  driven  at  a  greater  speed. 


THE 

PARAGON  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  MACHINE 

(Until  recently  Manufactured  at  the  Company’s  Works,  Leeds) 


THE  FAST  ENGLISH  PERFECTING  MACHINE 
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PRINTING  INKS. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED. 


JOHN  KIDD  &  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  BENJAMIN  SMITH  6-  SON,  ORIGINAL  AND  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 


Newspaper  Ink, 

Unsurpassed  for  richness  of  colour  and  freedom  in  working,  is  perfectly  pure,  and  free  from  grit.  Covers  more  space  than  any 
other  manufactured,  and  specially  adapted  for  the  “Hoe,”  “Walter,”  “Victory,”  and  other  Fast  Machines. 

Standard  Bookwork  Ink, 

The  permanent  brilliant  Jet  Black  is  unchanged  by  time  or  the  action  of  any  climate,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Trade 
and  Shippers  to  foreign  countries. 

Coloured  Inks 

Of  every  Shade  and  Description,  manufactured  on  the  shortest  notice  by  steam  power,  and  Shippers  supplied  on  the  very  best 
terms. 

Lithographic  Inks  &  Varnishes 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS. 


FOREIGN  DEPOTS : 

PARIS,  SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  CALCUTTA,  BOMBAY,  MADRAS, 

NAPLES,  &c.  &c. 

All  Letters ,  Orders,  and  Remittances  to  be  addressed  to 
7,  WINE-OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FACTORY  AND  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  OLD  FORD ,  BOW. 


WYMAN  AND  SONS,  PRINTERS,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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